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PREFACE. 


The  business  of  the  historian  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  was  to  record  changes  in  forms  of  government,  to 
give  accounts  of  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  to  narrate  the 
rise  or  fall  of  dynasties  and  empires.  From  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  world 
made  little  progress.  It  is  tnie,  that  great  empires  rose  one 
after  another  upon  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors ;  but  so  far 
from  there  being  any  thing  like  real  progress,  the  reverse 
seems  to  have  been  the  case.  It  has  remained  for  the  pres- 
ent age  to  witness  a  rapid  succession  of  important  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of 
man  over  nature  has  been  incalculably  increased,  and  re- 
sulting in  an  unparalleled  progress  of  the  human  race. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  movement  in  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  on  the  North  American  continent  that  this  has 
been  most  remarkable.  The  rise  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  few  feeble  colonies  to  a  high  rank  among  nations, 
has  never  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and 
their  career  has  been  indeed  so  wonderful,  that  the  quiet 
but  equally  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  Bntioh 
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PREFACE. 


North  American  provinces  has  received  comparatively 
little  notice.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pages  that 
they  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  their  powerful  southern 
neighbors,  and  that,  though  laboring  under  some  disad- 
vantages, they  have  in  eighty  years  increased  tenfold,  not 
only  in  population  but  in  wealth  ;  they  have  attained  to  a 
point  of  power  that  more  than  equals  that  of  the  united 
colonies  when  they  separated  from  the  mother  country. 
They  have,  by  means  of  canals,  made  their  great  rivers  and 
remote  inland  seas  accessible  to  the  shipping  of  Europe ; 
they  have  constructed  a  system  of  railroads  far  surpassing 
those  of  some  of  the  European  powera ;  they  have  estab- 
lished an  educational  system  which  is  behind  none  in  the 
old  or  the  new  world ;  they  have  developed  vast  agricul- 
tural and  inexhaustible  mineral  resources ;  they  have  done 
enough,  in  short,  to  indicate  a  magnificent  future — enough 
to  point  to  a  progress  which  shall  place  the  provinces,  witli- 
in  the  days  of  many  now  living,  on  a  level  with  Great 
Britain  herself,  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power.  If 
in  the  next  eighty  years  the  provinces  should  prosper  as 
they  have  in  the  eighty  years  that  are  past,  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  nation  of  forty  millions  will 
have  arisen  in  the  North. 

To  exhibit  this  progress  is  the  object  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. It  will  be  seen,  from  the  well-known  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  that  a  high 
order  of  talent  has  been  secured  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
the  work. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  L 


BOUNDARIES. 


MoNTBEAL,  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  extreme  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  province.  The  source  of  Pigeon  River, 
(long.  90*^  50',)  one  of  the  foaming  tributaries  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, forty-six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  and 
1,653  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  point  where  its  western 
limits  touch  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  Blanc  Sablon  harbor,  (long.  57°  50',)  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  close  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  marks  the  eastern  limits 
of  Canada,  touching  Labrador,  a  dreary  waste  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  Draw  a  line  through  the 
dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
tlie  ill-defined  and  almost  wholly  unknown  northern  limits 
of  the  Province  are  roughly  represented.  The  boundary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  follows  the 
course  of  Pigeon  River,  runs  north  of  Isle  Royale,  strikes 
through  the  center  of  Lake  Superior,  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
Lake  Huron,  the  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit 
River,  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  down  as  the  intersection  of  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  follows  this  parallel  to  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River,  when,  striking  north-east,  it 
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pursues  an  undulating  course  roughly  parallel  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  fVom  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  it,  until  it  reaches  the  north  entrance  of  the  !3ay  of 
Chaleurs  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  States  of  the 
American  Union  which  abut  on  this  long  and  sinuous  fron- 
tier, are  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  British 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  called  the  Province  of  Canada, 
has  an  area  of  about  340,000  square  miles,  140,000  belong- 
ing to  Upper  Canada,  and  200,000  to  the  lower  division 
of  the  province.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  which  are  included  the  most  extensive  and  the 
grandest  system  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  world. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND  THE   ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  is  600  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  its  mean  surface  is  exactly  600  feet  above  it. 
With  a  length  of  300  miles  and  a  breadth  of  140  miles, 
it  comprises  a  water  area  of  32,000  square  miles,  and  sup- 
posing its  mean  depth  to  be  600  feet,  it  contains  4,000 
cubic  miles  of  water.  It  is  the  grand  head  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, receiving  the  waters  of  many  tributaries,  and  dis- 
charging them  into  Lake  Huron  by  the  St.  Mary's  Kiver, 
with  a  fall  of  nearly  20  feet  in  half  a  mile,  to  overcome  which, 
the  most  magnificent  locks  in  the  world  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  United  States  side,  thus  forming,  with  the 
Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  an  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  enabling  large  vessels  from 
any  part  of  the  world  to  penetrate  one-third  across  the  con- 
tinent of  America  in  its  broadest  part,  or  about  2,000  miles 
from  its  ocean  boundary. 

Lake  Huron,  the  next  fresh  water  sea  in  succession,  has 
an  area  of  21,000  square  miles,  and,  like  its  great  feeder, 
Lake  Superior,  it  is  very  deep,  1,000  feet  in  some  places 
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having  been  measured.  The  great  Manitoulin  Island, 
(1,500  square  miles  in  area,)  with  others  belonging  to  the 
same  chain,  divide  the  lake  into  two  portions,  the  northern 
part  being  called  Georgian  Bay.  It  receives  numerous 
important  tributaries  on  the  north  side,  among  which 
French  Eiver  is  the  most  interesting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  canal  communication  be- 
tween the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron.  The  distance  between 
Montreal  and  the  mouth  of  French  River  is  430  miles,  and 
of  this  distance  352  are  naturally  a  good  navigation ;  of 
the  remaining  78  miles  it  would  be  necessary  to  canal  29 
miles  in  order  to  complete  the  communication  for  steam 
vessels.  These  data  are  the  result  of  careful  governmental 
surveys,  and  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons 
burthen.  The  cost  of  establishing  this  important  com- 
munication is  estimated  at  $12,057,680.  The  distance 
between  Chicago  and  Montreal  by  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
1,348  miles,  by  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  Canal  route  1,005 
miles. 

Lake  St.  Clair  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  another  magnificent  sea  of  fresh 
water,  265  miles  long  and  50  broad  on  the  average,  with  a 
depth  of  120  feet.  Its  shores,  particularly  on  the  United 
States  side,  are  the  scats  of  numerous  populous  cities ;  its 
waves  on  the  north  shore  wash  the  garden  of  Canada— the 
fertile  western  peninsula.  The  last  of  this  great  and  magnifi- 
cent chain  is  Lake  Ontario,  separated  from  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Niagara  River,  in  whose  short  and  tumultuous  course  oc- 
curs the  most  stupendous  cataract  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Before  reaching  Niagara  Falls  the  river  descends  about  50 
fc  in  less  than  a  mile,  over  limestone  rocks,  and  then 
plunges  165  feet  perpendicularly.  For  seven  miles  more 
the  torrent  rushes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  varying  from  200 
to  400  yards  in  width  and  300  feet  deep.  It  then  emerges 
into  a  flat,  open  country,  at  Qiieenstown,  and  after  a  furthei 
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flow  of  about  twelve  miles,  glides  peacefully  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  long,  50  broad,  600  feet  deep, 
and  has  an  area  of  6,300  square  miles;  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters, together  with  those  of  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  Eiver  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  A  few  miles 
above  Montreal,  the  Ottawa  River  comes  in  from  the  north, 
draining  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  Below  Montreal 
the  St.  Maurice  debouches  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Three 
Eivers,  drawing  contributions  from  22,000  square  miles  of 
timbered  country.  At  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  1,314 
yards  wide,  but  the  basin  below  the  city  is  two  miles 
across,  and  three  and  three-quarters  long.  From  this  point 
the  vast  river  goes  on  increasing  in  size  as  it  swells  onward 
toward  the  gulf,  receiving  numerous  large  tributaries, 
among  which  is  the  famous  Saguenay,  250  feet  deep  where 
it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  1,000  feet  deep  some  distance 
above  the  point  of  junction.  Below  Quebec  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  not  frozen  over,  but  the  force  of  the  tides  inces- 
santly detaches  ice  from  the  shores,  and  such  immense 
masses  are  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  the  flux  and  re- 
flux, that  navigation  is  totally  impracticable  during  part  of 
the  winter  season.  Vessels  from  Europe  pass  up  the  great 
system  of  canals  which  render  the  St.  Lawrence  navigable 
for  2,030  miles,  and  land  their  passengers  at  Chicago  without 
transshipment. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  a  profile  of  this 
ship  route  from  Anticosti,  in  the  Estuary  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  Superior  City : 
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to  the  gallon  of  70,000  grains.    The  variations  to  which 

their  level  is  subjected  are  common  to  all,  and  may  be  gen- 

erally stated  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  mean  minimum  level  is  attained  in  January  or 

February. 

2.  The  mean  maximum  level  is  in  June. 

8.  The  mean  annual  variation  is  twenty-eight  inches. 

4.  The  maximum  variation  in  twelve  years  has  been  four 

feet  and  six  inches. 

5.  There  is  no  periodicity  observable  in  the  variations  of 

their  levels,   and  there  is  no  flux  and  reflux  dependent 

upon  lunar  influence. 

The  St.  Lawrence  carries  past  the  city  of  Montreal  50,- 

000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  u  minute,  and  in  the  course 
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of  one  year  bears  143,000,000  tons  of  solid  materials  held 
in  solution,  to  the  sea.  Ail  the  phenomena  of  a  mighty 
river  may  here  be  witnessed  on  a  stupendous  scale,  its 
irresistible  ice  masses,  crushing  and  grinding  one  another 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  its  wide-spreading  and  devasta- 
ting floods  in  spring,  its  swelling  volume  stealing  on  with 
irresistible  power  in  summer,  broken  here  and  there  by 
tumultuous  and  surging  rapids  or  by  swift  and  treacherous 
currents,  or  by  vast  and  inexhaustible  lakes.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  ocean  it  rolls  on  between  iron-bound  coasts, 
bearing  the  tributary  waters  of  a  region  equal  to  half  Europe 
in  area,  and  subject  to  a  climate  which  vainly  endeavors  to 
hold  it  frost-bound  for  fully  one-third  of  the  year.  The 
whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  magnificent  example 
of  the  power  of  water  in  motion,  and  the  great  lakes  them- 
selves are  splendid  illustrations  of  the  "  dependence  of  the 
geographical  features  of  a  country  upon  its  geological 
structure." 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
great  laKes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley : 

Area  in  Elevation        Mean 

Namea  of  Lakea.     Square  Milea.  above  the  Sea.   Depth. 

Lake  Superior 32,000  600  1,000 

Green  Bay 2,000  578  500 

Lake  Michigan...  22,400  578  1,000 

Lake  Huron 19,200  578  1,000 

Lake  St.  Clair. ...  3C0  .570  120 

Lake  Erie 9,600  565  84 

Lake  Ontario 6,300  232  600 

Total  area, 91,860 

The  greatest  known  depth  of  Lake  Ontario  is  780  feet ;  in 
Lake  Superior,  however,  a  line  1,200  feet  long  has,  in  some 
parts,  failed  in  reaching  the  bottom. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   SURFACE    O?   CANADA. 

The  western  peninsula,  comprehending  the  rich  tract  of 
country  west  of  an  undulating  escarpment  or  ancient  sea 
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margin,  reaohingfromQueenstownon  the  Niagara,  round  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  north  to  Georgian  Bay, 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  gently  sloping  plain,  deeply  covered 
with  drift  clays;  the  highest  part  of  this  plain  is  at  the 
Blue  Mountains,  abutting  on  Georgian  Bay,  where  their 
northwestern  escarpment  is  about  1,000  feet  above  Lake 
Huron.  From  the  central  townships  of  Proton  and  Luther, 
a  low  axis  or  water  parting  causes  the  rivers  to  discharge 
west  into  Lake  Huron  and  east  into  Lake  Erie,  as  far  south 
as  the  head-waters  of  the  Thames,  which  flows  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  Joining  the  ancient 
sea  margin  about  half  way  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  a  ridge  of  drift,  about  700 
feet  above  where  the  Northern  Kailway  crosses  it,  pursues 
a  course  roughly  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario,  but  with  gradu- 
ally diminishing  altitude,  and  terminates  near  the  Bay  of 
Quints.  This  ridge  of  drift  blocks  up  a  communication 
which  once  existed  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  On- 
tario. There  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  another 
'  Niagara'  formerly  existed  somewhere  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  Ontario,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Eailway.  A  direct  artificial  water  com- 
munication between  these  lakes  is  now  advocated.  In  the 
rear  of  these  subordinate  elevations,  which  only  slightly 
diversify  the  great  plain  of  western  Canada,  the  Lauren- 
tide  mountains,  stretching  from  Lake  Superior  to  Labrador, 
separate  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  region 
tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Lauren  tides  approach  or 
form  the  north  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence 
from  Labrador  to  near  Quebec ;  they  then  retire  from  the 
river  by  degrees,  and  at  Montreal  are  thirty  miles  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  cross  the  Ottawa  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Montreal,  and,  bending  round,  approach  the 
St.  Lawrence  again  in  the  direction  of  Kingston.  From 
this  point  they  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  form 
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tho  rough  country  in  the  rear  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior, and  the  water  parting  between  tho  St.  Lawrence  val- 
ley and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  height  of  land  is  really  a  table- 
land, diversified  with  innumerable  lokea,  large  and  small, 
but  west  of  the  Saguenay  lliver,  not  distinguished  by  moun- 
tains possessing  any  considerable  altitude.  In  the  rear  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  detached  peaks  of  tho 
Laurentidcs  attain  an  elevation  of  2,000,  and  even  3,000  feet. 
Forty  miles  from  the  coast,  opposite  Anticoati,  they  have  an 
elevation  of  3,200  feet,  and  on  the  great  table  land  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula  there  ore  isolated  peaks  at  least  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  level  valley  of  the  river  is  from  thirty  to  forty  nfiiles 
broad  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  in  which  range  detached  peaks  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  Notre  Dame  moun- 
tains in  the  District  of  Gasp6  are  very  imposing ;  they  vary 
in  width  from  two  to  six  miles,  and  in  height  from  2,000  to 
8,778  feet.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  entire  valley  of  the  St. 
Ijawrence  from  Lake  Superior  to  Quebec,  may  be  regarded  as 
occupying  part  of  the  north-eastern  rim  of  the  immense  basin 
of  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  the  United  State?,  a  portion 
of  Mexico  and  British  America  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  broftd  and  low  Laurentides  stretching  from  Labrador 
to  the  Arctic  sea  separate  this  basin  from  the  northern  one, 
in  part  occupied  by  Hudson's  Bay. 

TUB    SOILS    OF   CANADA. 

The  geological  structure  of  different  parts  of  this  vast 
extent  of  country  determines,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
character  of  the  soils  which  form  the  surface.  The  soils  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province  are  derived  from  the  'drift,' 
which  is  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  tho  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Laurentides  and  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  lying  to  the  north 
of  any  particular  locality  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
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In  the" extreme  western  peninsula  the  rich  clays  consist  of 
remodeled  'drift,'  and  are  of  lacustrine  origin,  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  th»'  clays  are 
marine,  and  not  unfrequently  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  matter.  Below  Quebec,  on  the  south 
shores,  the  soils  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
red  slates  found  in  that  region,  while  in  the  eastern  town- 
ships the  drift  and  debris  oi  the  altered  rocks,  which  distin- 
f^uish  that  part  of  the  country,  form  the  surface  covering. 
In  the  region  of  tlie  Laurentides,  the  fertile  belts  or  strips 
consist  either  of  'drift'  or  of  the  ruins  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone, and  soda  and  lime  feldspars,  but  the  area  covered  by 
arable  soil  in  the  rocky  region  of  the  Laurentides  is  com- 
paratively very  small,  and  necessarily  limits  the  progress 
of  settlement  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  great  lakes. 
The  area  in  Canada  occupied  by  sedimentary  rocks,  where 
in  general  rich  and  '*;rtile  soils  abound,  is  about  80,000  square 
miles ;  the  region  embraced  by  the  crystalline  rocks  is  about 
240,000  square  miles  in  extent,  five-sixths  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation. 


ROOK   FORMATIONS. 


The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Western  Canada,  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  south  of  the  Laurentides,  the  val- 
leys and  depressions  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp6,  are  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  clays  interstratified  with  sand 
and  gravel,  which  belong  to  quarternary  deposits,  and  in 
some  parts  are  overlaid  by  alluvium.  The  region  of  the 
Laurentides  alone  exposes  over  the  greater  part  of  its  vast 
extent,  bare  crystalline  sedimentary  rocks,  the  oldest,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  world,  and  named  after  the  great  river 
where  they  are  developed  on  such  a  stupendous  scale,  the 
*  Laurentian  Series.' 

Between  the  Post  Tertiary  and  the  base  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous, the  entire  scries  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  wanting  in 
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Canada,  .with  the  exception  of  small  patches  of  Tertiary 
Formations  which  have  escaped  denudation. 

THE    QCARTERNABY   DEPOSITS. 

The  stratified  clays,  sands  and  gravels  contain  the  remains 
of  many  species  of  marine  animals,  identical  with  those  now 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  often  at  an  altitude  of 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sixty-three  species  of 
marine  invertebrates  from  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Pleistocene 
clays  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  have  been  disinterred.  The 
quarternary  deposits  form  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  They  contain  clays  suitable  for  the  fabrication  of 
red,  white  and  yellow  bricks;  molding  sands,  tripoli,  shell 
marl,  bog  iron  ore,  ochre,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada 
they  are  overlaid  by  peat,  which  occupies  depressions. 

THE   PAL/rOZOIC    ROCKS. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  quarternary  deposits  were  swept 
away,  and  the  whole  of  the  underlying  rocks  laid  bare,  the 
formations  of  Canada  older  than  the  post  tertiary  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  the  following  series : 

1.  A  small  area  of  the  Carboniferous. 

2.  The  Devonian  Series. 

3.  The  Silurian  Series. 

4.  The  Huronian  or  Cambrian  Series. 

5.  The  Laurentian  Series. 

These  rocks  form  part  of  the  Great  Southern  Basin  of 
North  America ;  the  geographical  limits  of  Canada,  while 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  its  northern  rim,  penetrate 
like  a  wedge  towards  its  center,  by  means  of  the  peninsular 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.  An  anticlinal 
axis  separates  this  basin  into  two  subordinate  divisions,  the 
line  of  demarkation  running  from  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
towards  Quebec.  The  western  subordinate  basin  contains 
the  great  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  the  eastern  portion 
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embraces  those  of  New  Brunswick  and  Massachusetts. 
"  The  rocks  of  these  two  basins  present  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  their  chemical  and  physical  conditions.  The  for- 
mations of  the  western  basin  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  offer 
a  perfect  conformity,  while  in  those  of  the  east  there  is 
discordance  between  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian,  and  be- 
tween the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  The 
strata  of  the  eastern  basin  are  moreover  very  much  folded 
and  contorted,  and  have  in  some  parts  undergone  profound 
chemical  and  mineralogical  changes."* 

The  highest  formation  in  Western  Canada  is  the  Portage 
and  Chemung  group,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Devonian 
Series,  which  includes  the  Hamilton  group,  the  Cornifer- 
ous  limestone,  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  &c.,  of  the  New 
York  geologists.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  province,  where 
patches  of  the  Portage  group  occur,  extraordinary  springs 
of  petroleum  have  been  tapped  by  boring  to  the  depth  of 
from  200  to  300  feet,  on  the  summit  of  an  anticlinal  axis. 
The  source  of  the  petroleum  is  probably  the  underlying 
Corniferous  limestone.  The  yield  from  four  springs,  which 
send  pure  petroleum  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  is  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  barrels  a  day. 
Lying  beneath  the  Devonian  Series  are  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Group,  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  Medina  sandstone  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  Series.  Next  follow  the  Middle  Silurian 
rocks,  represented  by  the  Hudson  Kiver  Group  and  Utica 
Slate,  the  Oneida  Conglomerates  not  having  been  found 
in  Western  Canada.  The  Lower  Silurian  Series  is  repre- 
sented in  regular  sequence  by  the  Trenton,  Black  River, 
Birds-eye  and  Chazy  limestones,  succeeded  by  the  Calcifer- 
ous  sand-rock  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  which  rests  upon 
the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  Huronian  or  Laurentian 

*  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Canada,  by  Sir  "W.  E.  Logan,  F.  R.  S.,  and  T. 
Sterry  Hunt,  F.  G.  S. 
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age.  Tracks  of  a  large  crustacean  are  numerous  in  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  coprolites  occur  in  abundance  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Calciferous  sand-rock,  the  succeeding  limestones 
are  very  rich  in  fossils,  and  the  Utica  slate  is  distinguished  by 
abundance  of  bitumen,  which  has  been  used  as  a  source  of 
oil  derivet'  from  its  destructive  distillation,  but  not,  com- 
mercially, vnth  success.  The  Onondaga  salt  group  furnishes 
gypsum  and  brine  springs.  The  marbles  of  the  lower  lime- 
stones are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  hydraulic  cement 
of  the  best  quality  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

The  highest  rock  in  the  eastern  basin  is  a  millstone  grit, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  field.  It 
occurs  in  the  Peninsula  of  Gasp6,  and  is  underlaid  by  De- 
vonian sandstone  of  great  thickness,  (7,000  feet,)  which  re- 
poses on  limestone  and  shales  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Series, 
resting  upon  rock  of  Middle  Silurian  age.  Some  members 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  Series  are  highly  metamorphosed  and 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Que- 
bec and  elsewhere,  showing  a  thickness  of  7,000  feet,  and 
distinguished  by  metaliferous  veins;  hence,  although  of 
the  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Calciferous  sand- 
rock,  they  have  been  named  the  Quebec  Group,  also  the 
Tuconic  system,  and  the  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks  of 
Lake  Superior.  They  are  of  vast  economic  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  they  form  the  great  metaliferous  formation  of 
North  America,  containing  gold,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver, 
cobalt,  nickel,  chromium  and  titanium.  They  are  traceable 
from  Gasp<5  to  Alabama,  under  various  designations,  and 
thence  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  through  Kansas 
to  Lake  Superior,  without  suffering  any  diminution  in 
volume.  The  copper  ores  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  those 
of  Acton  in  Lower  Canada,  belong  to  this  important  group, 
as  well  as  the  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &;c.,  of  Missouri,  and  the 
copper  of  Lake  Superior. 

On  the  shores  of  Lakes  Uuron  and  Superior,  the  Quebec 
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gi*oup  rests  unconformably  on  the  Huronian  Series,  wliich 
reposes  also  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian  Series. 
The  Huronian  Series  is  18,000  feet  thick,  and  consists  of 
quartzites,  thin  limestone  bands,  slate  rocks  and  diorite. 
It  is  the  lower  copper-bearing  rock  of  America.  The  im- 
mense beds  of  iron  ore  at  Marquette  also  belong  to  this 
series.  It  is  traversed  by  a  vast  number  of  trappean  dykes. 
The  Laurentian  system  is  the  oldest  known  system  of  rocks, 
and  is  composed  of  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone  and  Labra- 
dorite.  This  series  is  of  enormous  thickness,  one  band  of 
limestone  being  1,000  feet  thick,  and  the  entire  mass  of 
altered  sediments  composing  the  vast  Laurentian  series 
probably  exceeds  20,000  feet.  Traces  of  fossils  have  been 
found  in  several  localities ;  beds  of  iron  ore  hundreds  of  feet 
thick,  great  veins  of  metallic  sulphurets  with  widely  dis- 
tributed crystalline  limestone  bands,  give  great  economic 
importance  to  the  series.  The  geographical  surface  of 
Canada  contains  about  80,000  square  miles  of  unaltered 
fossiliferous  rocks,  and  probably  230,000  square  miles  of  the 
Laurentian  Series.  Where  the  Laurentian  Series  is  not  cov- 
ered with  quarternary  deposits,  the  belts  of  crystalline  lime- 
stones, and  soda  and  lime  feldspars,  produce  upon  disinte- 
gration a  fertile  soil,  so  that  the  cultivable  area  in  the  Lau- 
rentian country  is  much  greater  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  gneissoid  character  of  the  formation  in  many 
districts. 

THE    CLIMATE    OF   CANADA. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  has  necessarily  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  climates  of  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  western  peninsula  has  its  climate  greatly 
modified  by  the  vast  lakes  which  almost  encircle  it.  The 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Kingston,  as  far  as  tide 
water,  is  removed  from  this  ameliorating  influence,  and  the 
country  below  Quebec  is  subject  to  many  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  belong  to  great  estuaries  and  the  sea-coast.    The 
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north  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  back 
country  north  of  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Huron  to 
Ottawa,  and  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes, 
possess  a  very  rigorous  climate,  in  which  intense  winter  cold, 
prolonged  through  many  weeks,  is  followed  by  a  short  but 
hot  summer,  succeeded  by  genial  autumnal  months. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  carried  on  for 
many  years,  at  three  separate  points,  which  may  represent 
the  centers  of  the  different  climates  of  Canada  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Toronto,  (1862,)  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  for  a  period  of  22  years,  has  been  44°. 12, 
the  warmest  month,  July,  has  a  mean  of  66°.85 ;  the  coldest 
month  on  the  average  of  22  years  is  February,  which  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  22°.98.  The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded was  99°.2,  the  lowest, — 26°.5.  The  average  range  of 
temperature  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  102°.7.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  during  21  years  was  30.32  inches.  The 
greatest  rain-fall  in  one  month  was  9.76  inches,  the  greatest 
in  one  day,  3.36  inches ;  but  the  average  for  21  years  of  the 
greatest  rain-fall  in  one  day  is  2.14  inches.  The  average  fall 
of  snow  for  21  years  is  61.6  inches,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  snow  falls  is  57.  The  total  average  depth  of  snow 
and  rain  during  21  years  is  36.49  inches.  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  is  163.  Sep- 
tember is  the  most  humid  month.  The  resultant  direction 
of  the  wind  during  a  period  of  14  years  is  N.  60  W.  The 
mean  velocity  per  hour  being  1.85  miles;  but  without  re- 
gard to  direction,  the  mean  velocity  is  6.78  on  an  average 
of  14  years.  The  mean  humidity  of  May,  June  and  July, 
deduced  from  a  period  of  21  years,  is  74. 

At  Montreal,  (1856,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
for  a  period  of  7  years,  was  41°.56.  The  absolute  mean 
range  for  the  same  period  has  been  from  90^.9  to27°.4  be- 
low zero.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  recorded 
was  lOOM,  the  lowest  36°  2  below  zero,  giving  a  climatic 
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range  of  136°.3.  The  degree  of  humidity  is  represented  by 
.84.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was 
73  per  annum,  and  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  43 ;  or  in  all, 
116  days  on  which  precipitation  took  place.  The  rain-fall 
amounted  to  43.004  inches;  the  depth  of  snow  to  95.76 
inches,  or  52,380  inches  of  precipitation  reduced  to  the  form 
of  rain.  The  mean  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  is  nearly 
21  inches  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The 
most  prevailing  wind  is  the  westerly.  The  snow  storms  are 
from  the  N.  E.  by  E.,  on  the  average. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  mean  temperature 
at  four  diflferent  stations  between  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Quebec  inclusive.  From  it  an  idea  of  the  difference  in 
climate  between  those  far  separated  points  may  be  inferred. 
The  period  over  which  the  observations  extend  is  the  year 
1855,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  means  of  a  large  number  of 
years  would  produce  slight  but  comparatively  unimportant 
changes  in  the  observed  temperatures.  From  this  table  the 
chief  differences  in  the  climates  of  the  districts  of  which  they 
are  centers  may  be  deduced. 

TABLE 
Of  the  Mean  Monthly  Temperatures  at  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  (Upper  Cana- 
da,) and  Montreal  and  Quebec,  (Lower  Canada,)  for  the  year  1855. 

Hamilton.  Toronto.  Montreal.  Quebeo. 

(Lttt.  43°  16')  (hat.  43°  3ff)  ,.    ,  450  30-)  fLat  4&^  iff) 

Head  of  Lake  Ontario.  341  ft.  Bbove  the  sea.    '^'"- "   '>'')  l^^"- •»«    *V) 

1855.                        1855.  1855.  1855. 

Months.                       Months.  Months.  Months.  Months. 

January, 29.37                  29.95  17.88  16.70 

February, 19.14                  15.41  11.23  10.55 

March, 32.11                  28.46  24.08  21.06 

April, 45.48                  42.43  40. '5  34.14 

Miy, 56.95                 53.07  56.85  49.03 

June, 62.63                  59.93  62.39  58.34 

July 71.65                  67.95  72.73  68.86 

August, 68.08                  64.06  64.94  61.54 

September, 64.02                  .59.49  58.55  55.16 

October, 47.89                  45.39  46.35  45.43 

November, 41.08                  38..58  31.58  28.75 

December,... 29.21                  26.99  20.84  18.09 

M™^      10  years,  48.73  16  years,  44.27     3  years,  42.24        1855,38.09 

Min.  1855 -20.00  —25.00  -33.09  —29.05 

Max.    "     96.00  92.08  97.00  90.00 

The  year  1855  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme  and  prolonged  cold  of  February 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  average  Temperature,  Humidity,  Wind,  Eain  and  Snow  at  Toronto, 
108  feet  above  Lake  Ontario,  or  341  feet  above  the  sea,  for  a  period  of  22 

years: 

(Obitrvaiory^  Toronto,  propbbsor  kinqston,  dirbctob.) 

TBMPERATURB. 

onajw?..  Extremes  In  22  years. 

Highest.  Loteeat. 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year 44©  .12        46o  .36  42°  .16 

^                    '                                              (in  1846.)  (in  18.'>6.) 

Warmest  month. July.     July,  1854,  Aug.  1860. 

when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month 

was 660.85         72©  .47  640  .46 

Coldest  month February  Jan.  1857.  Feb.  1848. 

when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month 

was 220  .98        120  .75  260  .60 

Difference  between  the  warmest  and  coldest 

months 430  .87 

Highest  temperature ^Oo    .4        990    .2  820  .4 

which  occurred  on July  22      Aug.  24.  Aug.  19. 

(18.'J4.)  (1840.) 

Lowest  temperature 12©    .3    — 260    .5        tio  .9 

which  occurred  on Jan.  25.      Jsin.  26.       Ja"-'^- 

(1859.)        (1842.) 

Range  of  the  year 102O  7.       H8o    .2        87° -0 

*  '  (in  1855.)    (in  1847.) 

HUMIDITY. 

Averaee  Extremes  In  20  years, 

of  20  years. 

Mean  humidity  of  the  year 78  82,  in  1851.  "73,  in  18.58. 

Month  of  greatest  humidity January.  Jan.  18o7.  Dec.  1858. 

when  the  mean  humidity  of  the 

month  was 83                        „„  .     •? -.oift 

Month  of  least  humidity May.  Feb.  1843.  April,  1849. 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was  72                   58                   76 

CLOUDS. 

Average  Extremes  in  9  years, 

of  9  years.  : 

Highest,  Lowest. 

Mean  cloudiness  of  the  year 60  62,  in  1 861.  57,  in  '53  '56 

Most  cloudy  month December,    j  Dec.  '60.  I    Dec.  1 857. 

(Feb.  '61.) 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was  75  ^„„  t         ioci 

Least  cloudy  month July  and  Aug.  July,  1853.  June,  1861. 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was         45  34  45 
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WIND. 

• 

Refsult 
of  14  yean. 

Extremes  in  14  years. 

Resultant  clircotion n.  60°  w. 

Mean  resultant  velocity  in  miles. . .        1 .82 

Mean  velocity,  without  regard   to 

direction 6 .  78 

8.55inI860.    5. 10 in  1853 

RAIN. 

Averafte 
or  21  years. 

Extremes  in  21  years. 

Total  depth  in  the  year  in  inches . .      30 .  324 

5  43  .  555  >      (  21 .  505  > 
in  1843.  S     1  in  18.56.  ( 

'      No.  of  days  on  which  rain  fell 106 

136  in  1861.    80  in  1841. 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  fell  in   September. 

Sept.  1843.     Sept.  1848. 

when  it  amounted  to 3  .  973 

9.760             3.115 
June,  1857.     May,  1841. 

Rainy  days  were  most  frequent  in .         June 

when  their  number  was 12 

21                    11 

»  Greatest  depth  of  rain  on  one  day.   ,    2 .  138 

3.360 

which  fell  on 

Oct.  6,  1849. 

•  •                    •  • 

Greatest  depth  in  one  hour 

SNOW. 

Average  of 
19  yrs.  &  22  yrs 

Extremes  in  19  years  &;  22  years. 

Total  depth  in  the  year 61  . 6 

5     99.0    >      (38.4     ) 
'  in  1855.  J     >  in  1851.  f 

No.  of  days  on  which  snow  fell ...          57 

87  in  1859.     33  in  1848. 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  fell  in    February. 

Feb.  1846.      Deo.  1851. 

when  it  amounted  to 18.0 

46.1               10.07 

Days  of  snow  were  most  frequent  in    December. 

t  Dec.  1859.     p  ,    ,^r,o 
i  Jan.  1861.     *^''-  ^^"^^• 

when  their  number  was 13.0 

23.0                  8 

BAIN   AND    SNOW,    (COMBINED.) 

WHERE  10  INCHES  OF  SNOW  ABB  CONSIDERED  AS  SQUIVALENT  TO  1  INCH  OF  RAIN. 

Average  of 

19  yrs.  &  22  yrs. 

Total  depth  in  the  year 

36.488 

Number  of  days  in  which  rain  or  snoW  fell. . . . 

160* 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  fell  in 

September. 

when  it  amounted  to 

3 . 973 

Days  of  aqueous  precipitation  most  frequent  in. 

December. 

when  their  number  was 

18 
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CHAPTEll  II. 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL   HISTORY   OF   CANADA. 

Eighty  years  ago  Upper  Canada  was  a  wilderness  from 
the  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Clair.  The  first  British  settlements 
were  made  after  the  year  of  peace  1783,  but  previously  to 
that  date  only  a  few  insignificant  and  drooping  French 
colonies  lay  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  grouped  in  remote  isolation  on  the  river  Detroit.  Lower 
Canada  at  that  time  contained  113,000  people,  although  in 
1676,  or  more  than  a  century  before,  its  population  amount- 
ed to  nearly  nine  thousand  souls.  So  languid  and  slug- 
gish was  the  progress  of  Canada  under  French  rule,  that 
a  century  scarcely  swelled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
that  of  its  commercial  capital,  Montreal,  at  the  present  day. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  province,  which  now  claims  2,506,- 
755  inhabitants,  was  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  its 
forests.  Over  the  whole  of  the  most  fertile  and  now  most 
densely  peopled  western  half,  forest  silence  reigned,  reigned 
undisturbed  and  supreme. 

The  agricultural  history  of  Lower  Canada — where  the 
population  is  of  French  origin  in  the  proportion  of  76.29 
per  cent,  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants — is  essentially 
distinct  from  that  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  people  arc  al- 
most exclusively  of  British  descent.  The  Lower  Canadian 
French  are  natives  of  the  country,  sons  of  the  soil,  honest, 
light-hearted,  and  pre-eminently  faithful  to  the  religion,  tra- 
ditions and  usages  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  grown 
to  be  almost  a  distinct  people,  under  the  old  feudal  system, 
and  have  always  looked  with  characteristic  reverence  on 
their  seigneurs,  their  pastors  and  the  notary  of  their  village. 
They  have  received  no  fresh  blood  by  immigration   for 
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generations,  and  have  clung  with  remarkable  tenacity  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  repelling  in  lovation  and  dis- 
carding all  change  not  especially  sanction  jd  by  their  spirit- 
ual advisers.  Hence  their  agriculture  if.  f.till  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  a  primitive  condition,  and  requires  a  brief 
historical  notice  separate  from  that  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  have  been  continually  supplied  with  an  in- 
fusion of  fresh  blood  from  Europe,  are  eager  to  grasp  at 
every  improvement  which  may  better  their  condition,  and 
who  live  less  with  a  careless  indifference  to  the  future,  or  a 
happy  enjoyment  of  the  present,  than  with  continual  efforts 
to  secure  independence,  often  merging  into  a  feverish  anxiety 
to  become  rich,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  luxuries 
which  the  well-to-do  in  the  world  arc  supposed  to  enjoy. 


LOWER  CANADA. 


FRENCH  CANADIAN  FARMS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wretched  mode  of  subdi- 
viding land  and  laying  out  farms  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  Lower  Canada,  has  been  instrumental  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  husbandry  in  that  part  of  the  province.  Very 
generally  the  li\rms  in  the  old  settled  parts  originally  con- 
sisted of  narrow  strips  whose  lengths  and  breadths  were 
in  the  ratio  of  ten  to  one ;  three  arpents  wide  by  thirty 
arpents  in  depth  being  the  form  of  the  long  rectangle  ex- 
hibited by  a  French  Canadian  farm  when  first  surveyed. 
This  is  the  same  as  if  the  farms  were  200  yards  broad  by 
2,000  yards  long,  a  form  inconvenient  for  practical  agri- 
culture, involving  a  yearl}'  increasing  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  in  its  cultivation  as  the  cleared  portions  become 
more  remote  from  the  homestead,  for  which  no  advantages 
of  river  or  road  frontage  could  compensate  as  the  country 
became  cleared.     But  when  the  scigncurics  were  surveyed, 
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steamboats,  railroads,  and  even  macadamized  roads  were  not 
thought  of,  and  people  did  not  then  indulge  in  the  habit 
of  looking  far  into  the  future,  or  those  of  later  date  care 
to  contemplaf-e  the  condition  to  which  they  were  drifting  by 
continuing  the  mode  of  subdividing  the  soil  which  their 
fathers  had  inaugurated.     With  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  love  for  the  paternal  roof,  which  distinguishes  the 
hahitans  of  Lower  Canada,  their  farms  have  been  again  sub- 
divided longitudinally,  sometimes  into  three  parts,  or  one 
arpent  in  breadth  by  thirty  in  depth,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  QQi  yards  broad  to  2,000  long;  and  in  the  older  seigneu- 
ries  the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  is  not  unfrequently  as 
one  is  to  sixty  or  33i  yards  broad  to  2,000  yards  long. 
These  are  some  of  the  heirlooms  of  that  old  feudal  system 
which  sat  like  a  huge  incubus  on  Lower  Canada,  and  whose 
depressing  influence  will  long  leave  its  mark  on  the  energies 
and  character  of  its  people. 


FARM   PRACmCE. 


We  do  not  require  to  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  province  to  find  husbandry  in  all  its  branches  in 
a  very  primitive  condition.  Thirty  years  ago,  rotation  of 
crops  was  wholly  unknown,  and  no  rules  of  art  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  happy,  light-hearted  French  Canadian,  who  with 
rigid  steps  pursued  the  systems  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
ancestors,  and  strictly  adhered  to  usages  which  generations 
had  sanctioned.  In  addition  to  the  entire  absence  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  practice  of  carting  manure  on  to  the  ice 
of  a  neighboring  river,  in  order  that  it  might  be  washed 
away  in  the  spring,  was  generally  practiced,  and  even  now 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  Barns  were  removed 
when  the  accumulations  before  the  door  impeded  entrance 
or  exit,  and  the  old  primitive  forms  of  plows,  harrows  and 
all  other  farming  implements  and  vehicles,  were  retained, 
with  a  wholesome  horror  of  innovation  in  form  or  material. 
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Nor  need  we  travel  far  to  find  them  still  flourishing  in  all 
their  original  imperfections  and  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
end  in  view. 

The  narrowness  of  the  French  Canadian  farms  has  led 
to  those  seemingly  interminable  lines  of  neat  whitewaslied 
cottages  which  border  the  main  roads,  or  fringe  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  village. 
A  stranger,  steaming  down  the  noble  river,  sees  with  ad- 
miration and  delight  an  uninterrupted  thread  of  white  cot- 
tages, fronting  the  water,  with  here  and  there  the  broad, 
glittering  tinned  roof  of  the  parish  church,  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  primeval  forest;  he  gazes  upon  a  beautiful 
picture,  suggesting  pleasing  associations,  and  thoughts  of 
rural  contentment  and  prosperity,  susceptible  of  increase 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  outward  show,  but 
let  him  take  a  nearer  view  and  examine  in  detail.  He  will 
find  little  or  no  change  save  in  increase  of  numbers,  be- 
tween what  he  now  surveys  and  what  he  might  have  seen 
one  generation  or  even  two  generations  ago.  Improvement 
is  progressing,  but  with  snail-like  progress,  where  ancient 
habits  and  customs  are  preserved,  and  where  families  cling 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide their  ftxrms  until  they  become  narrow  strips  not 
much  wider  than  a  modern  highway,  with  the  house  front- 
ing the  river,  and  "  the  land  all  longitude." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  made  in 
Lower  Canada  between  1827  and  1852,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  it  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  since,  real  improvement  was  scarcely  visible  in  aggre- 
gate results,  while  in  some  instances  a  retrograde  movement 
seems  plainly  discernible. — 


Population. 

1827,  471,876 


1852, 


1827, 
1852, 


890,201 

Peas. 
Busheli. 

8:52,:^  18 

1,415,800 


Wheat. 

Onts. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2,981,240 

2,341, .¥29 

3,073,943 

8,977,380 

Kye. 

Indian  Corn 

Biisliels. 

Bushels. 

217,543 

333,  l.M) 

325,422 

401,284 

Barley. 
Bushels. 
363,117 
494,766 

Potatoes. 
Bushels. 
6,796,310 
442,016 
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TmrH.  VulZ'ln.  """"■  """• 

1827,  l,l>:.'H,()(i7        73l,tWfl        l.KM.'JS        145,012 
185i>,      T'w.r.T'J     ],1S!»,01,S        18l,t)'-20        lli>,128 

Cowi.  Sheep.  Swli.e.       f/j'LAcreT 

1827,      200,015       82!),12;2        24l,7:{5     2,1)1  t),5t'.5 
1852,      2'J5,552*     6-J7,M)5        257,794     3,(505,107 

*  183,972  calvea ur  lieirem  nut  included  under  llie  head  'cowi.' 

The  diminution  of  oxen  and  sliccp  is  remarkable;  the 
small  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  is  probably  owing 
to  the  "fly."  In  two  articles  only  do  we  recognize  any 
advance  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population  in 
twenty-five  years,  viz.,  in  oats  and  flax.  The  area  under 
crop  ill  1827  was  1,002,198  acres,  in  1852,  2,072,841  acres, 
or  more  than  double,  yet  while  the  area  under  crop  had 
doubled,  the  yield  appears  to  have  uniformly  diminished,  a 
fiict  strongly  shown  in  the  subjoined  comparative  table  of 
average  produce  per  acre  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in 
1852,  according  to  the  census  of  1851 — 2 : 

Upper  Cannrla.  Ix)wcr  Cnnndn. 

nu8hels  per  acre.  Dushels  per  acre. 

"VVlicat, 10^4 9JJ 

InJitm  Corn, 24,^ 18|3 

Rye, 12^;; 10 

IV"*- I'J^X 951! 

Oats, 2f.5J 20?J 

In  1851 — 2,  each  person  in  Lower  Canada  cultivated  4 
acres,  0  roods,  8  polos ;  in  Upper  Canada,  3  acres,  3  roods, 
20  poles;  and  while  each  family  in  either  section  of  the 
province  had  on  an  average  2  cows,  in  Upper  Canada  53 J- 
])ounds  of  butter  per  cow  was  produced,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  the  quantity  was  only  33  pounds.  With  respect  to 
cheese,  the  proportion  was  as  7i  is  to  li,  or  about  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  Upper  Canada. 

While  the  stagnation,  or  rather  retrograde  movement,  in 
the  farming  industry  of  the  hahitans  in  Lower  Canada  was 
taking  place  during  the  twonty-fivc  years  under  review,  the 
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most  striking  proofs  were  simultancouHly  anbrdccl  at  tlio 
(lill'Tcnt  agricultural  exiiihiiions  at  (.Quebec  and  Montreal,  of 
the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country  for  a^ricuh 
turo  in  its  broadest  acceptation.  Scattered  throughout 
Lower  Canada  there  arc  nurubers  of  excellent  farmers  whose 
practice  can  not  be  surpuHsed.  In  the  results  they  have 
produced,  and  the  example  they  have  shown,  they  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  what  can  be  accomplished  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  settled  Lower  Canada,  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  Montreal,  and  redeemed  it  from 
those  unfavorable  impressions  which  a  survey  of  the  culti- 
vated productions  of  its  soil  under  the  hands  of  the  habit- 
ans  of  the  old  school  is  adapted  to  create. 


AOmCULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN   LOWER  CANADA. 

In  April,  1862,  there  were  no  less  than  seventy-two  of 
these  useful  associations  in  the  Lower  Division  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  progress  which  might  fairly  have  been  antici- 
pated from  such  a  large  number  of  distinct  bodies,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  encouragement, 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  This  state  of  things  has  arisen 
in  many  instances  from  a  most  unusual  and  novel  mode  of 
distributing  the  annual  government  grant.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  description  of  this  singular  disposal 
of  public  monc}^,  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Keview,  written  liy  the  editor  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  different  parts  of  Lower  Canada  to  col- 
lect the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  productions  for  trans- 
mission to  the  International  Exhibition  at  London.  •'  In 
many  counties  the  societies  have  only  distributed  the  funds 
among  the  local  farmers,  and  this  has  been  the  case  year 
after  year,  and  \ye  have  often  raised  our  voice  against  this 
sort  of  family  compact.  We  need  not  here  repeat  our 
arguments,  for  wherever  we  have  suggested  the  employment 
of  the  funds  for  any  other  jmrposc,  we  have  generally  met 


^ 
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with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  enlightened  farmer ;  and 
we  have  often  met  conscientious  and  intelligent  men  whose 
only  aim  is  the  advancement  of  agiiculture.  But  these 
men  are  often  bound  hand  and  foot  in  their  actions,  being 
opposed  by  a  majority  who  have  no  reason,  and  are  only 
guided  by  their  own  narrow  notions  and  the  follov*'mg  of 
old  customs;  happily  this  majority  is  day  by  da^  losing 
their  strength  and  influence,  and  we  predict  a  triumph,  at 
no  distant  day,  of  progressive  and  improved  agricukirre." 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Lower  Canada  have  taken 
decisive  steps  during  the  present  year,  (1862,)  to  secure  the 
proper  disbursements  of  the  provincial  grant,  and  to  devote 
liberal  awards  of  public  money  to  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  all  its  important  branches.  The  I,ower 
Canadian  Provincial  Shows  have  partaken  more  of  the 
character  of  an  agricultural  festival,  hitherto,  than  of  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  progress  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Agriculture  by  fair  and  open  competition  and 
peaceful  rivalry.  In  this  respect  they  have  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  same  annual  expositions  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  astonishing  advances  in  the  proper  direction  have 
been  made.  The  Board  has  now  taken  steps  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  Museum,  and  to  give  assistance  to  county  socie- 
ties towards  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  Board  is  willing  to  advance  to  any 
society  funds  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  retaining  one-third 
of  the  annual  government  allowance  for  three  successive 
years  to  discharge  the  debt  thus  incurred.  If  this  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  continues,  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Canada  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  of 
late  years,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  national  prejudices  and  peculiarities  of 
character,  a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
many  departments  of  husbandry,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Lower  Province,  but  mnclt,  very  much  remains  to  be  done 
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The  influence  exercised  by  the  Agricultural  School  at  St. 
Anne  is  already  favorably  felt,  and  as  this  establishment 
appears  likely  to  work  a  beneficial  change  in  Lower  Cana- 
dian husbandry,  a  few  details  respecting  it  may  be  both  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL   AT   ST.    ANXE. 

At  this  establishment  there  are  two  departments,  one  de- 
voted to  theoretical  training,  the  other  to  the  cultivation, 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  of  a  tract  of  land,  to 
serve  as  a  model  farm,  and  a  nursery  for  stock.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  model  farm  is  already  felt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, farmers  having  generally  adopted  the  cultivation 
of  root  crops,  and  sought  with  avidity  for  the  improved 
breeds  of  animals  which  have  been  reared  by  the  College. 
During  the  year  1860  there  were  eight  pupils  attending  the 
school.  In  1861,  there  were  only  four ;  but  as  this  depart- 
ment is  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  receive  increased  encouragement,  as 
the  influence  of  the  College  becomes  more  widely  felt 

The  steps  taken  by  the  provincial  government  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  in  the  Province  at  large,  will 
be  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  progress  made  in  Cana- 
dian husbandry  in  Upper  Canada,  to  which  we  now  turn 
with  more  encouraging  results  before  us. 


CHAPTER  m. 
UPPER  CANADA. 

AORIOULTURAL   SOCIETIES   IN    UPPER  CANADA. 

We  have  already  stated  that  eighty  years  ago  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Canada  which  is  now  most  densely  peo- 
pled, was  a  forest  wild.  Upper  Canada  dates  its  existence 
as  a  distinct  Province  previously  to  the  Union  from  the 
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year  1791.  Before  that  period  it  formed  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  had  acquired  a 
separate  political  status,  it  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
the  Eastern,  Midland,  Home  and  Western,  each  of  which, 
in  course  of  time,  established  agricultural  societies.  In  1782, 
or  exactly  eighty  years  ago.  Upper  Canada  had  barely  10,- 
000  inhabitants.  In  1824,  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
152,000,  and  in  1829  to  225,000 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1830  that  the  government  of  the  province  took  any 
decisive  step  to  foster  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by 
"An  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Societies  in  the  several  Districts  of  the  Province."  As  early 
as  the  year  1825,  agricultural  societies,  it  is  believed,  ex- 
isted in  two  or  three  districts,  but  no  records  have  been 
handed  down  to  show  the  condition  of  husbandry  at  that 
period. 

The  indirect  assistance  given  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  dates  from  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  encouragement  given  to  Agricultural 
Societies  by  the  Provincial  Government ;  for  we  find  among 
the  donations  of  George  III.  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  the  old 
English  plow.     It  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  colter,  liaving  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the  shank  of 
which  went  through  the  wooden  beam,  the  foot  forming  the 
point,  which  was  sharpened  for  use.     One  handle   and  a 
plank  split  from  a  curved  piece  of  timber,  which  did  the 
duty  of  a  mold  board,  completed  the  rude  implement.     At 
that  time  the  traces  and  leading  lines  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  elm  or  bass-wood,  which  was  manufiictured  by 
the  early  settlers  into  a  strong  rope.     About  the  year  1808 
the  "hog-plow"  was  imported   from   the  United  States; 
and  in  1815  a  plow  with  a  cast  iron  share  and  mold-board 
all  in  one  piece,  was  one  of  the  first  implements  requiring 
more  than  ordinarv  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  which  was 
manufactured  in  the  province.     The  seeds  of  improvement 
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were  then  sown,  and  while  in  the  address  of  the  President 
at  the  Frontenac  Cattle  Show  in  1833,  we  observe  atten- 
tion called  to  the  necessity  for  further  improvement  in  the 
plows  common  throughout  the  countrj',  we  witness,  in  1855, 
splendid  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  a  notice  of  the 
trial  of  plows  at  Trappes,  the  Journal  d'' Agriculture  Practiqus 
makes  the  following  reference  to  a  Canadian  plow :  "  The 
plowing  tests  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  trial  of  two 
plows  equally  remarkable — to  wit,  the  plow  of  Ranson  & 
Simms,  of  Suffolk,  England,  and  that  of  Bingham,  of  Nor- 
wich, Upper  Canada.  The  first  is  of  wood  and  iron,  like 
all  the  English  plows,  and  the  results  which  it  produced 
seemed  most  satisfactory,  but  it  appeared  to  require  a  little 
more  draught  than  the  Howard  plow.  Bingham's  plow  very 
much  resembles  the  English  plow ;  it  is  very  fine  and  light 
in  its  build ;  the  handles  are  longer  than  ordinary,  which 
makes  the  plow  much  more  easy  to  manage.  The  opinion 
of  the  French  laborers  and  workmen  who  were  there,  ap- 
peared on  the  whole  very  favorable  to  this  plow. 

In  1828,  when  the  whole  population  of  Upper  Canada 
amounted  to  185,500  inhabitants,  the  number  of  acres  un- 
der agricultural  improvement  was  570,000,  or  about  3tV 
for  each  individual ;  in  1851  the  average  for  each  inhabitant 
was  very  nearly  four  acres.  The  comparative  progress  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  bringing  the  forest-clad  wil- 
derness into  cultivation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
table : 


Year. 
1831, 
1844, 
1851, 
18fi], 


LOWER  CANADA. 


rPPER  CANADA. 


No.  arres  cultivated.    No.  acres  cultivated. 


2,06."),()13 
2,802,317 
3,605,070 
4,678,y00 


818,432 
2,166.101 
3,702,783 
fi,031,T19 


Hence,  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  Lower  Canada  increased 
her  cultivated  acres  by  1.9  and  Upper  Canada  by  4.5. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  progress  of 
Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  it  will  be  advisable  to  glance 
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at  the  efforts  made  by  societies  and  the  Government  of  the 
Province  to  elevate  the  condition  of  husbandry  in  all  its 
departments,  and  to  induce  the  people  at  large  to  join  hand 
in  hand  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

GOVERNMENT   AND   LEGISLATIVE   ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  first  public  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Canada,  which  came  into  operation  in  1830,  author- 
ized the  governor  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  District 
Agricultural  Society  which  raised  the  sum  of  £50  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  purpose  of  importing  valuable  live  stock, 
grain,  useful  implements,  &c. 

Several  acts  were  passed  in  subsequent  years,  being  modi- 
fications of  that  of  1830,  all  of  them  having  for  their  object 
the  encouragement  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  Agricul- 
ture. In  184:7  an  additional  step  was  taken,  fraught  with 
very  important  consequances  to  the  interests  of  husbandry 
in  Canada.  An  Act  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Provin- 
cial Agricultural  Associations  came  into  operation;  and 
in  1850,  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  established  by  law.  In  1851,  an  Act  was 
passed  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  and  finally,  in  1852,  the  most  important  step 
of  all  was  taken,  and  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  ol  Agriculture,  and  to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  relating  to  Agriculture,"  came  into 
operation. 

The  District  Societies,  which,  in  1830,  drew  their  annual 
pittance  from  Government,  and  represented  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  have  thus  grown,  in  twenty-two 
years,  to  a  comprehensive  and  centralized  organization,  con- 
sisting of,  1st,  the  Bureau ;  2d,  the  Boards  of  Agriculture 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  3d,  the  Agricultural  Asso 
ciations  for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  4th,  County  Socie- 
ties ;  5th,  Township  Societies. 
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In  1857,  another  change  took  place,  being  also  a  step  in 
advance;  an  Act  was  passed  "to  make  better  provision 
for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  Mechanical  Science."  The  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  received  the  title  of  '  Minister  of 
Agriculture,'  with  very  extensive  powers  for  obtaining  and 
distributing  information  respecting  the  condition  of  Hus- 
bandry and  the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  the 
Province.  By  this  act  Boards  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
were  created,  and  Horticultural  Societies  incorporated. 

The  Boards  of  Agriculture  distribute  the  annual  gov- 
ernment grant  to  the  County  Societies,  upon  duly  cc  rtified 
statements  from  the  Treasurers  of  the  different  Societies. 
The  progress  of  these  excellent  adjuncts  to  agricultural  im- 
provement is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
185G: 
1857 
1858, 
1859 


No,  of  So- 
cieties. 

..  22... 
...41... 
...41... 
...41... 
...41... 


Amount  or  Amount  of 

Subscription.  Grant. 

.$13,531.00 $21,557.00 

..17,109.00 25,930.00 

..23,409.00 32,79?.00 

.23,119.00 32,574.00 

.23.654.00 .33,014.00 


.41 24,957.00 34,075.00 

.42 15,075.96 34,275.00 

.61 24,221.00 23,836.00 


With  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Societies,  a 
valuable  impulse  has  no  doubt  been  given  to  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches ;  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
a  superior  breed  of  animals  and  of  improved  implements. 
Several  societies  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  funds  to  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
and  horses.     The  awarding  of  premiums  for  stock,  imple- 

*  This  year,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the 
legislative  grant  was  limited  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  entire  Province,  and  a 
uniform  deduction  was  made  from  the  amount  which  each  society  would  have 
been  entitU'd  to  under  the  act.  The  sum  due,  according  to  the  act,  being 
#47,950,  of  which  only  $32,830  was  furnished  by  the  Government. 
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ments  and  farm  productions  generally,  lias  encouraged  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  emulation  which 
has  been  most  successful  in  promoting  progress  and  im- 
provement, and  the  rank  which  Upper  Canada  now  oc- 
cupies as  an  agricultural  country  is  mainly  due  to  the  excel- 
lent organization  and  energetic  spirit  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  county  societies  since  their  first  establish- 
ment.* 


THE    PROVINCIAL   AGRICULTURAL    ASSOCIATION. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
county  and  township  Agricultural  Societies,  a  growing  de- 
sire began  to  be  felt,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  for  the 
organization  of  a  Provincial  Society  which  would  bring  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province 
together,  and,  by  friendly  rivalry  and  competition  at  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  present  at  one  view  the  best  results  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  general  and  united 
action,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  county  societies  was 
held  at  Hamilton  in  August,  1846,  and  an  Association 
formed,  entitled  the  "Provincial  Agricultural  Association 
and  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Canada  West." 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Toronto 
in  October,  1846.  The  amount  of  prizes  offered  in  money 
reached  $1,112,  besides  books,  making  the  total  prize  list  to 
have  a  money  value  of  about  $1,600.  The  result  of  the  Ex- 
hibition surpassed  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
motors,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  many  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  progress  already  made  by  the  County  Socie- 
ties, at  the  display  of  stock,  implements,  grain,  fruit,  and  veg- 
etables.    Thorough-bred  Durham  cattle  were  exhibited,  and 

*  For  an  excellent  summary  of  legisliUive  enactments  in  favor  of  agricul- 
ture in  Canada,  see  tlio  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  Upper  Canada. 
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eagerly  bought  up  at  the  close  of  the  show.  In  the  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  we 
find  the  following  paragraph,  which  illustrates  the  condition 
of  husbandry  in  relation  to  stock  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  province :  "  The  rough  condition  of  our  farmers, 
with  various  concurring  circumstances,  have  in  times  past 
precluded  any  due  attention  to  the  important  department  of 
live  stock.  We  find  every  where  a  mongrel  mixture  of 
Devons,  Ilerefords,  Lancashires,  and  Normans,  frequently, 
indeed,  producing  good  milkers,  and  useful  cattle  for  the 
yoke,  but  entirely  devoid  of  any  established  qualities  upon 
which  the  breeder  can  rely,  or  feel  any  confidence  that 
"like  will  beget  like."  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
some  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  well- 
defined  breeds  of  England  are  beginning  to  be  sought  after 
with  some  care." 

The  Provincial  Association  commenced  its  operations 
without  any  well-established  means  of  support,  trusting  to 
membcis'  fees  and  contributions  from  county  societies. 
Its  first  exhibition  was  so  far  successful  that  a  balance  of 
$403.25  remained  in  the  treasurer's  hands  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  In  184:7  the  association  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  Parliament,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada."  Since  that  time  it  has  in- 
creased in  influence  and  usefulness  year  by  year,  as  the  fol- 
lowing brief  synopsis  of  the  results  of  the  different  exhi- 
bitions held  under  its  auspices  amply  proves : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Showing  the  amount  of  competition  at  all  the  Exhibitions  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, bf  tween  1846  and  18C0,  inclusive: 


BXHIBITtONS. 


T(.ronto,  1846, £400 

Hamilton,  1847, 750 

Cobourg,  1848 775 

Kingston,  1849, 1,400 


Amount  of 
Prizes  offerod. 

0  0. 
0  0. 
0  0. 

0  0. 


Total  No. 
Entries. 


Niagara,  1850, l,27G  U  9 1,638. 


1,150 £275 

1,600. 600 

1,.500 575 

1,429 700 


Amount  of 
Prizes  Awarded. 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


.950 


r 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


Amount  of  Total  No.  Amount  of 

Prizes  olTured.  Entries.  Prizes  Awarded. 

Brookville,  1851,. .  ..£l,2r.4    9  3 1,406 £80.'>  18  9 

Toronto,  1852, 1,470     9  9 3,048 1,228    5  0 

Hamilton,  1853, 1,602  10  9 2,820 1,.323     6  3 

London,  18.'54, 1,794    0  6 2,933 1,356  17  6 

Cobourg.  1855, 2,.S04     1  6 3,077 1,735    8  6 

Kinirston,  1856, 2.309  12  6 3,791 1,699  17  6 

Brantford,  1K57 2,517  17  0 4.337 2,046  10  0 

Toronto,  1858, 2,675     2  6 5;572 2,303  15  0 

Kingston,  1859, 2,628     5  0 4,830 2,016  15  0 

Hamilton,  1860 3,753  17  6 7,532 3,235    0  0 

The  following  table  exhibits,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
general  results  of  two  exhibitions,  at  an  interval  of  11 
years.  The  remarkable  change,  both  in  number  and  kind 
of  stock,  and  implements  exhibited,  shows  how  rapid  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  been  during  that  period. 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    THE    ENTRIES   AT    TME   PROVINCIAL    EXHIBITION    OP 

1849  AND  1860. 


Classes. 


No.  of  Entries,  No.  of  Entries,     Amount 
1849.  18(30.  Awarded. 


Blood  Horses 16  26 $305  00 

A^rricultuial  Horses, 97 128 418  00 

Road  or  Giniajre  Horses, 188 422  00 

Heavy  Draught  Horses, 49 330  00 

Horses  of  all  Cliusses, 52 100  00 

Durham  Cattle, 54 143 632  00 

Devon  Cattle, 10 172 603  00 

Hereford  Cattle, 19 329  00 

Ayrshire  Cattle, 12 63 558  00 

Galloway  Cattle, 56 532  00 

Bulls  of  any  Breed, 21 80  00 

Grade  Cattle 51 73 199  00 

Fat  and  Working  Cattle, 20 38 227  00 

Leicester  Sheep, .79 176 162  00 

Cotswold  Sheep, 68 178  00 

Cheviot  Sheep, 41 159  00 

Other  Long  Wooled  Sheep, 121 162  00 

Southdown  Sheep, 16 118 162  00 

Merino  and  Saxon  Sheep, II 52 202  00 

Rams  of  all  Breeds, 40 20  00 

Fat  Sheep, 5 23 54  00 

45 82  00 

19 80  00 

16 64  00 

1.59 28 105  00 

45 95  00 

23 66  00 

11 20  00 


Yorkshire  Pigs,. 

Large  Berkshire  Pigs, 

Other  large  Breeds, 

Suffolk  Pigs 

Improved  Berkshire  Pigs,. 

Other  Small  Breeds, 

Pigs  all  Breeds, 
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Poultry, 23 

Foreign  Stock, 

CANADA.                      47 

No.  of  Entries,    Amount 
18G0.            Awarded. 

...297 191  00 

1.. 15  00 

Grninsi,  Seeds,  &c., "]        

...764.. 
...546.. 

...822  00 
...254  00 
...270  50 
...269  50 
...228  50 
...210  00 
...771  00 
...204  50 
...    15  00 
...    10  00 
...160  00 

Roots,  «fco., 

Fruit, 234 

...090.. 
...644... 
...142.. 
...201.. 
...226.. 
...153.. 
...     6... 
...     2.. 

Gardun  Vesfotjibles, 

Plauta  and  Flowers, 

Dairy  Products, 63 

Agricultural  Iniplemunts,  (Power,). . .     .q. 

Agrieuitui'ul  InipleniLMits,  (Hand,)...  J        

Artificial  Cattle  Food,  Manures,  &o., 

Foreign  Agricultural  Iniplenieuts, 39 

Arts  iiepartincnt,  (iu  MedaU,) 

Architectural  and  Miscellaneous  use- 
ful Arts, 

...  70.. 

...120.. 
...  47.. 

....159  00 

...236  00 

. . . .  88  00 

...  25  00 

...291  00 

....182  00 

6  00 

Cabinet  "Ware  and  other  Wood  Manu- 
factures,    18 

•Carriages.  Sleichs.  «&c.. 40 

Fine  Arts, 78 

...  28... 

...262.. 

...194.. 

....     4.. 

Groceries,  Provisions,  &c ' 

Indian   Work, 3 

Ladies'  Department, 165 

...535.. 
140., 

....227  00 
....377  00 
. ...  87  00 
. . . .  54  00 
. . . .  95  00 
....274  00 
....  91  00 
....137  00 
....148  00 
. . . .   99  00 
....272  00 

!!'.!325  00 

Machinery.  Castincra.  «feo ^^ 

MiKoellaneous, 

....  89.. 
...24.. 
....  26.. 
....  50.. 
....  61.. 
53.. 

Natural  History, 

Paper,  Printing,  Bookbinding,  &c., 7 

Pottery, 3 

*rtiiddlerv.  Harness.  Leather.  &o 

...     72.. 

♦shoe  and  Boot  Work  and  Leather, 

Woolen,  Flax,  and  Cotton  Goods, 99 

Foreign  Manufactures, 

....  67.. 
....159.. 
....  21.. 
....     3.. 

Amateur  Bands 

7,532 

ird  are  i-.cl 
silver  Meda 
t  of  prizes 
ase  of  live  a 

s,  and  Leath 

erected 
ctively, 
ibitions 
ito,  and 

Totals 1,429 

$12,940  00 

iided  in  the  above 
lis  at   «10  each  ; 
awarded  exceeds 
lock,  by  the  addl- 

er  mar.ufacturea, 

at  Toronto, 

for  the  ex- 

In  1862, 

permanent 

Nora.— The  Medals  and  copies  of  Transactions  of  the  Bo 
statement :  (lie  jiold  Medals  being  valued  at  940  each,  the 
and  the  transactions  at  <1  per  volume.    Where  the  amour 
that  otTered,  the  excess  is  caused  by  extra  prizes,  or,  in  the  c 
tioiial  amount  for  imported  animals. 

'  In  1849  included  under  the  head  of  Carriages  and  Sleigh 
and  Furs. 

Some  permanent  buildings  are  now 
Hamilton,  London,  and  Kingston,  respe 
press   purposes  of  holding  annual  exh 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Toror 

^•■^. 
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provision  made  for  stabling  198  horses  and  435  head  of  cat- 
tle.    The  amount  of  prizes  offered  exceeded  1,600  dollars. 

Such  is  the  progress  which  hus  been  made  during  fifteen 
years,  in  bringing  together  the  different  industries  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  teaching  her  people  those  lessons  which 
can  only  be  learned  by  friendly  competition  in  an  arena 
open  to  all,  without  distinction,  prejudice,  or  favor.  The 
cautc  of  this  rapid  improvement  is  no  doubt  in  great  part 
due  to  the  immigration  of  scientific  agriculturists,  as  well 
as  practical  farmers,  who  have  learned  and  studied  hus- 
bandry in  all  its  branches  in  the  best  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Any  improvement  which  takes  place,  either  in 
stock,  implements,  or  farming  practice,  either  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States,  is  immediately  imported,  and,  if  satisfac- 
tory, adopted  in  Upper  Canada.  By  means  of  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  societies,  all  needful  information  respecting 
the  results  attained  are  speedily  made  known,  and  there  is 
now  no  lack  of  enterprising  and  energetic  men  who  gladly 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  improving  the  farming  prac- 
tice. The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  afford  incontestible  proof  of  the 
deep  root  which  these  institutions  have  taken  in  Canada. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1846  they  commenced  their 
operations  without  funds,  relying  solely  on  subscriptions. 
In  1859,  the  large  sum  of  $110,908.78  passed  through  the 
li  inds  of  the  treasurer.  Out  of  the  surplus  funds  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  brick  building  has  been  erected  in 
Toronto  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board,  amply  provided  with 
space  for  museum,  librarj^,  reading-room,  large  hall  for  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  a  capacious  seed-store. 


THE  fruit-growers'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  tJPPF-R  CANADA. 

Intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  tlic  term,  fruit-growing  is  now  an  accepted  de- 
partment of  husbandry.    Canada  imports  an  immense  quan- 
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tity  of  fruit  from  the  United  States.  In  1859-18G1,  in- 
clusive, the  value  of  the  importation  of  green  and  dried 
fruit  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  the  following : 

ieS9.  IMO.  IROI. 

Fruit— Green, 216,592         241,012         245,259 

"       Dried, 36,414  43,192  04,932 

Total $252,000      $285,104      $310,191 

The  fruit  crop  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  estimated 
as  being  worth  annually  $6,000,000 ;  that  of  Canada  may 
reach  $500,000.  The  objects  contemplated  by  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association  for  Upper  Canada : 

Pirst. — The  discussion  by  members  of  the  society  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruit, 
the  determination  and  selection  of  the  best  varieties  suita- 
ble for  cultivation  in  Canada  West,  and  the  publication  of 
the  list  of  fruits  so  selected  and  recommended. 

Second. — The  rev!  .Ion  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  of  the  catalogue  of  fruits,  and  the  addition  thereto 
of  such  new  varieties  as  may  after  a  sufficient  trial  be 
deemed  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  striking  out  the 
names  of  any  that  may  on  further  trial  be  found  unworthy 
of  cultivation,  cither  from  being  deficient  in  flavor  or  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  severity  of  our  climate. 

Third. — The  promotion  by  the  society  of  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  native  and  indigenous  fruits,  the 
testing  of  all  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  discussion  of  their 
merits  or  defects,  and  making  known  the  result  of  such 
trials. 

Fourth. — The  determination  of  the  names  of  fruits ;  and 
the  identification  of  fruits  having  different  names  in  differ- 
ent localities,  or  which,  having  received  new  names  through 
the  ignorance  or  fraud  of  cultivators,  have  been  distributed 
as  new  varieties. 

Fifth. — The  discussion  of  all  questions  relative  to  fruit 
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culture,  and  disseminating  information  respecting  the  same, 
such  na  the  most  proper  or  most  advantageous  modes  of 
cultivation  ;  the  soils  and  exposures  most  suitable  for  the 
dilfercnt  kinds  of  fruit;  the  manures  most  beneficial,  and 
the  best  modes  of  applying  the  same ;  the  diseases  to  which 
the  various  fruit-bearing  treei:?,  shrubs  and  plants  are  liable, 
with  the  remedies  for  such  diseases;  the  insects  injurious 
to  the  dirterent  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting or  restraining  their  ravages;  the  best  modes  of 
ripening,  gathering,  and  preserving  fruits ;  and  any  other 
subject  bearing  upon  fruit  culture. 

This  association  was  reorganized  in  18G1,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  having  been  framed  and  adopted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1802.  1?  already  numbers  most  of  the  fruit-growers 
in  the  province  among  its  members,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
ere  long  take  an  important  position. 

IIOUTICULTURAL    SOCIETIES. 

These  arc  established  in  most  of  the  chief  towns :  To- 
ronto, Hamilton,  Kingston,  Peterborough,  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara,  Cobourg,  and  Paris.  In  the  bill  now  before  Par- 
liament it  is  proposed  that  "every  horticultural  society  in 
any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village,  incorporated  under 
this  act,  or  which  may  have  been  incorporated  under  any 
other  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  public  grant  equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  such  society,  and  certified  by  their  treasurer  to  have 
been  paid  into  his  hands  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
sections  of  the  act  relating  to  Agricultural  Societies,  provi- 
ded that  the  whole  amount  granted  to  any  such  society  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  year." 

The  progress  of  horticulture  in  Canada  may  be  inferred 
from  what  has  taken  place  at  and  near  Toronto  since  1836. 
In  that  year,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  there  were 
two  small  green-houses  in  the  town,  Avhere  common  plants 
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only  were  cultivatod.  In  1802,  there  exist  many  tlionsand 
H([nare  feet  of  gluss-roofiMl  .structures,  most  of  them  l»uilt 
upon  the  most  approved  modern  })rinciplcs,  and  aihipuvl  to 
the  i^rowfh  of  foreign  grapes,  green-house  and  exotic  plants. 
Orchard  houses  are  already  tuunerous,  and  a  taste  for  the 
delightful  pursuit  of  horticulture  is  rapidly  s})rcadiiig. 
Some  of  the  private  green  and  hothouses  are  constructed  on 
a  very  substantial  and  extensive  scale;  several  thousand 
feet  of  ])ipcs  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  being  used.  The 
grounds  of  the  horticultural  society  oecu[)y  Ave  acres,  in  n. 
most  valuable  part  of  the  city,  and  are  the  gift  of  a  /oalous 
horticulturist  and  warm  and  generous  sup[)orter  of  what- 
ever tends  to  improve  and  elevate  his  fellow-countrynuMi. 
Five  acres  adjoining  have  been  j)urchascd  from  the  eor[>o- 
ration,  so  that  there  is  now  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  a  horticultural  garden  containin  ten  acres. 
In  Hamilton  the  number  of  entries  at  the  annual  shows 
was  393  in  1851 ;  in  1859  it  rose  to  1,418,  or  nearly  four 
times  as  mo,ny. 

THE  HOTANICAL  BOCnCXy  OF  CANADA. 

Organized  in  18G0,  and  having  for  its  object  the  introduc- 
tion and  distribution  of  new  plants  and  seeds  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  tlie  country ;  experiments  on  the  indigenous 
and  domestic  plants  of  Canada ;  the  encouragement  of  ar- 
boriculture, forest-conservation,  and  the  culture  of  fibre  dye, 
oil,  food  and  medicinal  plants,  together  with  the  publication 
of  papers  embodying  the  results  arrived  at,  and  the  in- 
formation brought  together  by  the  above  means,  with  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  Botanical  and  Experimental 
Garden. 

CHAIR   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Among  other  important  adjuncts  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  Upper  Canada,  there  is  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  a  Veterinary  School  in  con- 
nection with  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  ly, 

AGKICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

WHEAT. 

Among  farm  products,  wheat  takes  the  first  rank  in  the 
husbandry  of  Upper  Canada.  Formerly  it  occupied  an 
equally  prominent  position  in  Lower  Canada,  but  for  many 
years  this  cereal  has  not  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of  the  Hessian- 
fly,  wheat  midge,  and  an  exhausting  system  of  culture ;  it 
is  now,  however,  slowly  regaining  its  position  in  Lower 
Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wheat  produced 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  in  different  years  : 


Lower  Canada. 
Yenr.  Bushels  of  Wheat. 

1827, 2,931.240 

1831 3,404^756 

1844, 942,835 

1851 3,015,600 

1861, 


Upper  Canada. 
Yenr.  Busliels  of  Wheat. 

1842, 3,221,991 

1848, 7,558,773 

1851 12,674,503 

1861, 24,020,425 


Long  before  Upper  Canada  was  invaded  by  the  whites, 
Lower  Canada  was  a  wheat  exj)orting  country ;  but  the  re- 
turns show  a  gradual  falling  off  from  about  the  year  1819. 
Li  1790  the  valley  of  the  liichelieu  produced  40  bushels  to 
the  acre 

EXPORTS  OF  BRE.VDSTL'FFS   FROM  THE  PORT  OF  QUEIiEC,   FROM  1793  TO  1802, 
A\D   FROM    1816   TO    1822,    I.NXLUSIVE.* 

Yenr.  Whent.  Flour— (bbli.) 

179.3, 487.000 10.900 

1794, 4  14.000 13,700 

179,'), 39.").000 18,000 

1796, 3,106 4,300 

1797, ."-1,000 14,000 

1798, 92,000 9,500 

1709, 129,000 14,400 

*  It  is  probp.ble  lli.it  a  considerablo  portion  of  tlio  exports  from  Quobeo 
between  181C  and  1822  came  IVoni  Upper  Canada. 
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Year.  Wheat.  FIour-(bbh.) 

1800, 217,000 20,000 

1801, 473.000 38,000 

1802, 1,010,033 2S,300 

*  *  * 


*  * 
1816,.".'.".'.' 
1817,  1818, 

1819, 

1820, , 

1821 

1822, 


".  1,137 

546,500 69,100 

37,800 12,100 

3-:0,000 45,000 

318,400 22,600 

145,000 47,700 


An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada  has  long  since  been 
of  a  precarious  character ;  two  instances  are  known,  namely, 
in  1796  and  1819,  when  the  exports  became  merely  nominal, 
while  in  1802,  before  Upper  Canada  could  contribute  any 
proportion  of  exports,  the  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  sent 
from  Quebec  reached  1,010,033  bushels,  and  28,300  barrels 
respectively.  Even  when  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  are 
taken  together  in  relation  to  the  export  of  wheat,  the  pro- 
gress is  shown  to  be  far  from  uniform. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  NET  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT,   FLOUR,   AND  BRAN,   FROM  THB 

PROVINCE. 

Qunntity 
Year.  Value.  Rate  per  Bushel.  Bushels. 

1853, $7,322.324 $1  15 G,2GT,628 

1854, C.742.200 ...1  31 5,146,795 

1855, 11,750,020 1  85 (),.351,362 

1856, 10,476,.327 1  39 7,536,925 

18.57, 3,690,428 1  06 3,841,-536 


18.58,. 
18.59,. 
1S60,. 
1861,, 


2,763,509 0  97 2,848,977 

1,097,742 1  OF) 1,035,606 

6,.367,061 1  13 5,637,222 

9.299,351 1  08 


.8,613,195 


WHEAT    CULTURE. 


Until  recently,  with  few  exceptions,  wheat  has  been  cul- 
tivated without  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Several  reasons  have  led  to  this  very 
improvident  system  of  farming  practice,  independently  of 
a  general  want  of  knowledge  regarding  the  first  principles 
of  husbandry.     For  a  long  time  wheat  was  the  only  pro- 
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duct  of  the  farm  upon  which  reliance  could  be  placed  as  a 
mean  of  obtaining  ready  money.     Wheat  has  always  been  a 
cash  article;  other  farm  products  have  often  sought  a  mar- 
ket in  vain,  and  were  consequently  given  by  the  farmer  in 
barter  or  exchange  for  many  of  the  necessaries  he  required. 
Since  the  construction  of  railways,  things  have  changed;  a 
market  has  been  found  for  almost  every  production  of  the 
fiirni,  and  with  a  more  general  spread  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, a  better  farming  practice  has  been  established,  and 
the  value  of  rotation  of  crops  acknowledged.      Both   in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  vast  areas  of  most  fertile  land 
have  been  rendered  absolutely  unproductive  by  continual 
wheat  cropping.     Portions  of  the  valley  of  the  llichelieu  in 
Lower  Canada  and  of  the  Thames  in  Upper  Canada  afford 
striking  proofs  of  this  deterioration  in  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  soil.     Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  yield  when  the  land  was  first  cleared  of  its  for- 
est, as  it  now  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Saugcen  and  Maitland. 
Rest  for  a  few  years,  or  deep  plowing,  restores  the  soil 
nearly  to  its  original  fertility,  and  where  the  last  artifice  is 
adopted,  even  on  what   are   called  worn-out  farms,   it  is 
found  that  fair  and  sometimes  excellent  crops  can  be  ob- 
tained.   This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
for  centuries  the  soil  has  been  merely  skimmed,  and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  abandoned  on  account  of  the  wretched 
yield  obtained.     By  deep  plowing  these  "  worn-out  lands" 
have  been  restored,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
artifice,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,   would  bring  many  a 
wheat  field  of  by-gone  celebrity  back  to  its  original  produc- 
tiveness, if  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  were  adopted. 


THE    DKSTKOYERS    OF   WHEAT   IN    CANADA. 

Insects  here  as  elsewhere  on  this  continent  have  been  the 
great  enemies  of  the  wheat  crops,  before  which  the  best 
practice  has  failed.     The  wheat  midge,  the  Hessian-fly,  and 
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that  destructive  fungus,  "rust,"  have  in  many  instances 
ruined  the  productive  capabihties  of  whole  counties,  and  in 
one  instance  the  greater  part  of  a  province,  for  a  term  of 
years.  A  glance  at  the  tables  of  annual  exportation,  given 
on  a  preceding  page,  will  show  how  terrible  has  been  the 
effect  of  insect  destroyers.  In  1856,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  rose  to  9,391,531  bushels  ;  in  1857  it  fell  to  6,482,199, 
and  1859  to  4,032,627  bushels,  or  less  than  one  half  the  ex- 
portation of  1856.  This  diminution  must  be  attributed  in 
groat  part  to  the  wheat  midge,  of  which  a  short  account  is 
given  iu  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  wheat  midge  in 
Lower  Canada  took  place  in  1829.  In  1834  it  appeared  in 
vast  numbers  near  Montreal,  and  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1886,  it  dcstro^'ed  a  great  quantity  of  the  wheat  crops  in 
the  valley  v/'  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  year  1849  it  ap- 
peared in  i:  Uni  counties  of  Upper  Canada,  but  previ- 
ously to  this  i.t"  ;  iie  production  of  wheal  in  Lower  Canada 
had  ftiilen  from  3,404,756  bushels  in  1831  to  942,835  in 
1844.  In  1851  the  average  production  of  some  of  the  best  a 
wlicat-growing  counties  of  Upper  Canada  fell  from  twenty- 
two  to  six  bushels  to  the  acre  in  consequence  of^  this  pest. 
Its  jM'ogress  westward  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  years 
1851  and  1852  was  very  marked.  In  1854  this  insect 
caused  a  loss  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  state  of  New  York 
exceeding  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  in  some  counties  in 
Canada,  its  destructive  influence  was  felt  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  the  region  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  it  was 
very  destructive  in  1855,  although  not  generally  prevalent 
in  the  United  States,  although  very  abundant  and  destruct- 
ive in  the  previous  year.  In  1856  this  insect  had  pro- 
gressed as  f;ir  westward  as  the  Niagara  counties,  and  on  the 
lake  shore  west  of  Toronto.  Its  ravages  in  Canada  during 
this  year  were  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  It  appeared  on  the 
Thames  in  1856,  and  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  western 
peninsula  its  depredations  were  felt. 
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There  arc  several  species  of  the  wheut-midge,  but  the 
differences  are  so  small  as  not  readily  to  strike  the  eye  of 
the  unpracticed  or  unscientific  observer.  The  most  com- 
mon species  is  a  small  orange-colored  fly  with  delicate,  trans- 
parent, viridcscent  wings,  and  long,  slender  legs.  The 
length  of  this  insect  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  the 
breadth  of  its  expanded  wings  slightly  exceeds  the  tenth  of 
an  inch.  It  appears  in  Canada  during  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  remains  until  the  middle  of  August.  The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  germ  of  the  still  undeveloped  grain, 
through  its  chaff  or  sheath.  The  number  of  eggs  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten,  but  as  several  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same 
floret,  fi'om  ten  to  forty  larva)  have  been  counted  in  one 
floret.  The  young  maggots  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the 
grain,  and  dry  it  up.  It  appears  to  be  most  destructive 
during  dry  summers,  like  other  insect  pests. 

In  1859  this  midge  was  destructive  in  the  county  of  AVel- 
land,  but  in  other  parts  of  Canada  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself.  The  remedy  universally  adopted  or  recom- 
mended is  to  sow  early  kinds  of  winter  wheat  very  early  in 
•  the  season,  and  the  Fife  spring  wheat  either  very  early  or 
not  until  after  the  20th  of  May. 


THE    HESSIAN    FLT. 


Between  the  years  1805  and  1816,  the  Hessian-fly  was 
very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1819 
the  importations  of  wheat  fell  to  37,800  bushels,  having  in 
1802  exceeded  one  million  bushels.  This  diminution  is  in 
great  part  attributed  to  the  Ilessian-fly.  In  1830  it  began 
to  disappear  in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  1836  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  found.  In  1846  it  appeared  in  Upper  Canada,  hav- 
ing been  very  destructive  during  the  previous  year  in 
Avestern  New  York,  Ohio,  Micliigan,  and  the  western  states 
generally.  In  18-17  it  was  common  about  Toronto,  and 
strange  to  say,  although  great  fears  were  entertained  for  the 
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safety  of  the  harvest  of  184S  in  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  the  insect  in  the 
previous  year,  the  crop  of  1848  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ever  grown,  so  remarkable  and  mysterious  are  the  laws 
which  govern  the  increase  and  decrease  of  insects  destruct- 
ive to  vegetation. 

Other  wheat  insect  depredators  are  comparatively  harm- 
less with  the  exception  of  the  wire-worm.  Upwards  of  sixty 
species  of  the  larva)  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus  Elater 
are  known  to  entomologists.  They  feed  upon  the  roots  and 
underground  stems  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  grasses 
generally.  Sometimes  the  wire-worm  is  found  in  such  de- 
structive abundance  that  it  cuts  off  the  young  crops  as  fast 
as  they  appear  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface. 

Rust  is  j  ustly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
the  wlicat  crops  of  this  continent.  Its  attacks  are  often  so 
unexpected  and  universal  that  it  has  been  likened  to  a 
whirlwind  of  blight,  which  sweeps  over  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  short  space  of  a  single 
night.  In  1837,  1840  to  1846,  1849,  1850  and  1855,  this 
fungus  was  very  destructive  in  many  states  of  the  Union 
and  in  different  parts  of  Canada.  Draining,  and  early  sow- 
ing with  properly  prepared  seed,  are  the  best  preventives 
of  rust.  As,  in  most  other  cases,  good  husbandry  is  the 
surest  mode  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  this  minute  ve- 
getable organism,  whose  seeds  or  sporulcs  are  always  float- 
ing in  the  air  during  the  summer  season  and  instantly  vege- 
tate when  those  climatic  conditions  occur  favorable  to 
"  rust."  The  only  plan  is  to  have  the  wheat  plant  strong 
enough  to  bear  its  attack  when  it  comes,  and  the  soil  in 
such  a  state  that  it  will  not  foster  its  growth  by  an  un- 
health}''  condition  of  the  plant. 

Averages  per  Acre. — According  to  returns  to  circulars 
sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  1860  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  different  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Province, 
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the  i'ollowing  data  with  reference  to  the  yield  of  wheat  has 
been  collected : 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

Wiiitpr  wheat.  Spring  Wheat. 

No.  of  bushels  per  acre.       No.  of  bubhels  per  acre. 

County  of  Cnrlton 28} 22* 

"  "  Nortliiiriiberland  . . . .  27^ 19 

"  "  Siineoo 2f)» 23j 

"  "York 27   20 

"  "  Brueo 25  20 

"  "  I^ods 25  IGA 

"  "  Peel 245 18| 

"  "  Ontario 22| 23' 

The  total  average  for  the  Province  is  21  bushels  of  win- 
ter wheat  to  the  acre,  and  18|  bushels  of  spring  wheat.  The 
number  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  now  cultivated  in  Upper 
Canada  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole  cropped  with 
wheat.  Five  j^cars  ago  there  was  not  one  acre  of  spring 
wheat  for  every  ten  of  winter  wheat.  This  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge. 
No  doubt  when  drain  ng  becomes  more  generally  adopted, 
farmers  will  return  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  county  of  Laval  returned  18 
bu.shels  to  the  acre  of  winter  wheat,  Ottawa  15,  Pontiac  20 
and  15  bushels.  Of  sj)ring  wheat  in  Terrebonne  the  av- 
erage is  stated  to  be  20,  Jfegantic  18,  Grantham  17,  Leeds 
16|.  The  total  average  of  spring  wheat  for  Lower  Canada 
being  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  midge  was  destructive 
in  several  counties  in  Lower  Canada  in  1859,  destroying 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1858  was  very  deficient;  it  averaged 
for  winter  wheat  not  more  than  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
about  3'd-l  per  cent,  less  than  the  general  yield  of  18  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Tlie  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  1858  was  13 1- 
or  15  per  cent,  below  the  genei'al  annual  average.  The 
wheat  midge  was  f^>und  to  prevail  in  ev  "v  county  on  the 
lake  shores  of  U[)per  Canada,     liust  was  t-     year  about  as 
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(lestruclivc  as  the  rnidgo,  although  the  Fife  wheat  was  sti^ffd 
not  to  be  injured  by  rust.  Generally  the  wheat  crop  of 
1858  was  about  25  per  cent,  below  the  average.  The  \)cc\. 
crop  was  beyond  the  average,  the  potato  crop  25  i)er  cent. 
below. 

In  1857  the  wheat  crop  was  31  pc"  cf^'  below  the  gen- 
eral annual  average.  These  defici  t  >.  ns  will  ex[)lain 
without  further  comment  the  small  ex])oi  .ations  of  wh''a 
from  Canada  during  1858  and  1859;  they  will  also  show 
that  the  western  peninsula,  although  nearly  surrounded  by 
vast  bodies  of  fresh  water  which  exercise  a  marked  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  its  climate,  is  scarcely  less  liable  to 
the  terrible  visitations  of  the  midge,  the  Hessian  fly  and 
rust,  than  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  wheat 
has  been  partially  abandoned  as  a  farm  crop  in  consequence 
of  these  destroyers.  In  good  husbandry  only  can  we  ho[ie 
for  a  remedy  against  the  attacks  of  insects  and  of  I'ust,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  by  draining,  the  selection  of  early 
varieties  of  wheat,  and  sowing  very  early  or  late,  the  wheat 
destroyers  can  be  overcome.  The  lessons  taught  in  1858 
and  1859,  have  been  produce' ve  of  great  good  to  the  coun- 
try; they  have  opened  the  eycsof  a  great  number  of  flirm- 
ers  to  the  necessity  of  due  attention  to  the  liist  and  lead- 
ing principles  of  good  husbandry,  namely,  draining  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

OATS. 

The  total  average  of  oats  in  Upper  Canada  was  3-l| 
bushels  per  acre  in  1859;  in  1858  the  average  was  only  32 
bushels.  In  Lower  Canada  the  returns  show  an  average  of 
22  i  bushels  per  aci'e. 

BARLEY. 

The  average  return  of  this  grain  in  Upper  C'smada  is  27^ 
bushels  to  the  acre;   in  Lower  Canada  it  is  23   bushels. 
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The  growth  of  barley  is  very  much  on  the  i...  rcaso  in 
Lower  Canada.  Winter  barley  is  coming  into  extensive 
use ;  ns  much  as  GO  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  produced 
in  the  county  of  Maitland. 


RYE. 


The  average  return  in  Upper  Canada  is  18  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  in  Lower  Canada  13  bushels. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  average  for  Upper  Can- 
ada in  1859.  In  Lower  Canada,  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  buck- 
wheat seem  to  be  very  little  cultivated,  and  with  indifferent 
success. 

PEAS. 

The  average  for  Upper  Canada  is  23i  bushels  per  acre ; 
the  curculio,  which  for  many  years  had  been  very  destruc- 
tive in  the  Province  previous  to  1858,  appears  to  have 
disappeared  in  1859,  affording  another  instance  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  insect  life. 

POTATOES. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  average  was  125  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  1858;  in  1859  it  rose  to  176  bushels.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  average  was  175  bushels  in  1859,  about  50  per  cent, 
gi-eater  than  in  1858. 

HAY. 

Hay  is  a  better  crop  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  averages  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  Province  being 
about  2  tons  to  the  acre,  whereas  in  the  western  division  it 
is  not  more  than  IJ  tons. 

TURNIPS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  vegetable  is  increasing 
in  Canada,  and  some  magnificent  crops  are  produced  in 
both  sections  of  the  Province. 
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INVASIOK  OB'  THE  WILDERNESS. 

A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  Cauada  would 
be  incomplete  if  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  wilderness 
in  the  rear  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  is 
yearly  invaded  by  thousands  of  hardy  and  industrious  set- 
tlers. In  Upper  Canada  the  country  between  Lake  Huron 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ottawa  Eiver  has  been  pene- 
trated by  colonization  roads,  on  the  line  of  which  free 
grants  of  laud  are  made  to  actual  settlers.  In  Lower  Can- 
ada, the  valley  of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
peninsula  of  Gaspt*,  and  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  are  intersected  by  roads  cut  by 
government  through  the  wilderness,  and  free  grants  made 
to  actual  settlers,  as  in  Upper  Canada.  In  illustration  of  what 
has  been,  done  on  these  colonization  roads,  two  exam^jles 
are  selected,  one  from  each  division  of  the  Province. 

On  the  Ottawa  and  the  Opcongo  colonization  road  in 
Upper  Canada,  1,090  acres  of  free  grants  were  allotted  in 
1859 ;  in  1860  the  area  amounted  to  1,468  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  cleared  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  was 
2,016;  in  1860  it  reached  2,623,  showing  that  on  one  road 
alone  607  acres  of  forest  fell  before  the  settler's  ax  in  one 
year.  Upon  1,468  acres  actually  cropped  in  1860,  there 
were  raised : 

12,72;]  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.00  a  bushel, $12,723.00 

12,7 11       "       "    oats,  "        50  . . . ," 6.3r)r>..'J0 

904      "      "    barley,  «        60 " 542  40 

2()8      "       "    Indian  corn,     1 .00 " 208.00 

580       "      "    pt'as,  "     1.00 " 580.00 

22,020       "      "    potatoes.  "        40 " 9,048.00 

11,.502      "       "    turnips,  "        10 " 1,15(\20 

312  tons  of. . .  hay,  «  14.00  per  ton, 4.308.00 

570     "     "...straw,  "     3.00     "     " 1.710.00 

5,11)2  lbs.  "...punar,  "         l2     "lb 614.64 

r)U  «als.  "...  molasses,  "     1 .00      "    pal., 544.00 

209  bbls.  "...  pork,  "  16.00     "    bbl., 3.3  14.00 

95     "     "...  potash,  "  20.00     "     " 1,900.00 

4.407  11)8.    "..    soiip,  "        10     "   lb 446.70 

1,877  bu.    ".    .ashes,  "  5     "   bu., 908.80 

Tot;il,     $44,503.24 
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— wliich  sum  shows  tlic  average  value  of  the  ])rotluce  of 
each  acre  to  be  §30.32. 

Ou  tlie  Klgin  road  in  Lower  Canada,  below  Quebec,  23,507 
acres  have  been  allotted,  of  which  1,457^-  acres  were  under 
iin{)rovcnient;  238  souls  were  residing  on  the  road,  and  54 
houses  and  41  barns  and  stables  erected.  Grain  ami  jiota- 
toes  to  the  value  of  $3,291.30  were  raised  in  ISOO,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  the  settlers'  labor  on  this  colonization  road 
was  equal  to  $26,194  in  18G0.  The  total  length  of  coloniz- 
ation roads  opened  in  the  province  in  1860  amounted  to 
483|  miles.  This  invasion  of  the  wilderness  by  means  of 
free  grants  of  land  to  actual  settlers,  on  lines  of  road  cut 
out  by  the  government,  is  fast  peopling  that  vast  region 
north  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  and  must  soon  exercise  a  very  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  political  inlluenec  of  the 
country. 

CENSUS  OF  1851  AND  18G1. 

The  following  comparative  tables  will  show  the  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  various  agricultural  productions 
in  Upper  Canada  since  1851.  The  census  tables  for  Lower 
Canada  were  not  ])ub]ished  at  the  time  of  going  to  i:)ress, 
and  therefore  the  data  for  that  part  of  the  province  is  not  so 
complete  as  for  the  sister  half. 

A  comparison  between  the  census  reports  of  1851  and 
1861  will  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progress 
which  ha,s  been  made  in  Agricultural  Industry  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  Upper  Canada. 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE 

Of  the  Agricultural  Troducts,  &c.,  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  1851  and  1861 . 

1851.  18G1. 

Population  of  Upper  Canada, 9r)2,004  1,396,091 

Oecupiersi  of  laud, 90.9(16  131,98.3 

Wheat, buslR.ls. . . .  12,68-,',r).J0  24,6-20,425 

l^ailey, do fi-J.".,'J.")2  2,821 ,962 

Rye, do 318,429  974,181 
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(table  concluded.) 

18C1.  I8CI. 

pons, bushcla....  3,lL»7,fiSl  9,001,490 

Outs do Il,m»l,sti7  21,'2>20,H74 

Hiiokwhc'iit, lo r)T9,9:ir)     1  ,-j.iH.(i;t7 

Indian  Coin, do 1  ,f.8K,80r>      2,i>:)«,'J90 

rotMloi'8, do 4,9«2,I80     ir),:«:i,iWO 

Turnips, lo 3,ll(t,:il.S     18,-J(I(VJ.VJ 

CairotH, d. i7-i.()86     \,uor>,:m 

Mangul  Wurzd, lo M.'JOO  54(1,971 

liny, tons    ....  693,727  8(i  1 .814 

Flux  oi-  Iltfinp, pounds r)9,()8()  1,225,9:34 

Tol),«fco, do 777,120 

M.ipio  Sugar, lo 3,009,874  0,970,005 

Cidor, gallons....  742,840  1,507,831 

It  will  be  observed  upon  inspection  of  the  foregoing 
table  that  in  every  item  enumerated  an  increase  lias  taken 
place,  in  some  instances  of  a  very  favorable  character,  indi- 
cating progress  in  the  true  principles  of  farming  practice. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  is  progressing  with  extra- 
ore  inary  rapidity,  as  shown  by  tho  production  of  18,000,000 
bushels  of  turnips  in  1861  against  a  little  over  3,000,000 
bushels  in  1851.  The  production  of  mangel  wurzel  has  in- 
creased tenfold;  wheat  has  doubled  itself;  barley  shows 
more  than  a  fourfold  increase;  peas,  threefold;  and  the 
production  of  flax  and  hemp  in  1861  is  twenty  times 
greater  than  in  1851.  The  cash  value  of  the  forms  of 
Upper  Canada  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $295,000,000. 

We  now  turn  to  the  live  stock  as  shown  in  the  following 


COMPARATIVE    TABLE 

Of  Live  Stock  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  1S51  and  1801. 

1851.  18G1. 

Bulla,  Oxen,  and  Steers, 192,140  99,005 

Milfh  Cows, 297,070  451 ,040 

Caivos  and  lleifors,: 255,249  404,083 

HoiBce,* 201,070  377,081 

Sheep, 1,050,108  1,170,225 

Pigs 571,490  770,001 

Total  value  of  Live  Stock, $43,227,486 

'I'  Including  colts  and  fillies. 
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The  rcmarkiiLlc  (liniiriution  in  llic  numbers  of  bulls  and 
oxen  arises,  probably,  innn  the  more  general  use  of  horses 
for  farm  work.  The  small  inereaso  in  the  number  of  sheep 
is  surprising;  but  from  the  wool  returns  the  lleeee  inust  bo 
niueh  heavier  than  formerly;  for,  while  the  inerease  of  tho 
number  of  sliccp  is  only  120,057,  tho  execss  of  the  wool 
cro})  of  IS'M  over  that  of  1851  exceeds  1,000,000  pounds. 

The  third  comparative  table  to  which  wo  now  turn  relates 
rather  to  manufactures  than  to  agriculture:  it  exhibits  tho 
mode  in  which  the  raw  material  was  utilized,  and  tho 
})rogross  made  in  domestic  manufactures: — 

COMPARATIVE    TADLE, 

Showing  tho  Number  of  Ynnls  of  Fiillitl  Cloth,  Flnnncl,  nrul  TJiKn  Manu- 
factured in  Upper  Cuntula  in  IS.')!  and  1801,  respectively. 

ISCl.  1S6I. 

Fulled  Cloth, yards ....      53 1  ,r.r,0         4!t7,r.3() 

Line! do 11,711        ;n,o:>5 

Flannel, do 1,157,'J',M       l,:>'J'i,3H 

In  the  manufacture  of  fulled  cloth  a  marked  diminution 
is  perceptible;  but  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  ]>lacc 
in  the  production  of  linen  and  flannel, — yet  far  from  being 
so  largo  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  remarkable  progress  of  tho  country  in  Agricultural  In- 
dustry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FOREST  INDUSTRY. 
The  Canadian  forests  arc  great  but  far  from  inexhaustible 
sources  of  national  wealth.  The  circumstances  attending 
tbe  first  settlement  of  a  now  country  necessarily  involved  an 
enormous  destruction  of  valuable  trees,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  wilderness  by  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion were  hewn  down,  cut  into  lengths,  piled  into  heaps  and 
consumed  by  firo  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  admit  tho 
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warm  sunlight  to  the  earth  and  fit  it  for  the  plow.  Millions 
of  inaguiliccnt  trees  which  would  now  coininHiid  a  fabulou.s 
price  liavo  been  destroyed  in  this  way,  so  that  the  lutnber- 
niaii  is  eompellod  year  by  year  to  retreat  larthcr  into  the 
wilderness,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  timber  arising  from  a  too  rigorous  climate  arrests 
his  operations.  The  products  of  the  Canadian  forest  consist 
chiefly  of  timber  in  all  its  forms,  from  tlic  iiuissive  square 
timber  to  the  crooked  "knees"  for  ship-building,  together 
with  ashes,  both  pot  and  pearl. 


TIMDKK. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  kinds  of  Canadian 
woods  now  brought  into  the  markets,  with  the  average 
prices : 

cts.   cts. 

Oak,  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  avcrngo 30  to  40 

Kim,  do.,  do.  Uf)  "  'M) 

'NVIiito  Pine,  miuare,  do.  do.  nnd  quality 10  "  18 

AVliitc^  Pino,  Wuney,  do.  according  to  avenigo IS  "25 

Red  Pino,  do.         do 18  "  2'. 

Asli,  do.  14  inolics  and  upwards 15  "20 

P»ircli,  do.  1 G  inches  nviraae 17  "20 

Taniiirac,  do.  according  to  average 17^"  24 

Walnut,  do.  "  "    4.1      " 

Cherry,  do.  "  "     45 

IJiiHswood,  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  average 12 

Spruce,  do do 8 

1  liekory,  do do 35 

White  Wood,  do do 27 

Mi\ple,  hard,     do do 22 

Maple,  bird-eye,  do do 22 

lied  Oak,  do do 30 

Iron  Wood,       do do — 

Hemlock,  do do 12 

liecch,  do do 17 

White  Cedar,   do do 15 

Deals,  Pine,  Bright:  1  ql.  St.  Psbg  std.         $48  00  to  $5f>  (I'J 

2  do ,34  00  "     4;  00 

3  do 26  00  "     30  00 

Floated  are  usually  $2  per  std.  less. 

Spruce:  1  quality,  St.  Petersburg  std $20  to  $28 

2  do.". do 20  "     24 

3  do do 10  "     20 

Boards,  per  10(10  fett 12  "      10 
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Staves :  all  pipes,  per  millo, $200  tc  $220 

ass,.rt.  d,  staiulani,  pur  tnillo, I'JO  "   ^'0 

West  lu.lia, •'>•'■>"      65 

Railway  Sl.vpoivs,  ')  .SxC,  per  100  pieces, 2G  "      28 

Ash  0;iis,  iiiaiiuriictur'  d,  per  pair,  according  to 

leMfitl... ..$1  20  to  $2  40 

Ash  Oar«,  rough ■'"'^  "      1  00 

White  I'liic  masts,  $4  per  inch,  to  say  20  inches;  $6  to  say 
30  inches. 

Red  I'ine  spars,  say  15  inches,  $14  to  $10. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  export  of  timber  during 
tbe  year  1861: 


Ash 

Bireh, 

Elm, 

Maple, 

Oak 

White  Pine, ' 

Red  Pine, 

Ta:narae, 

"Walnut, 

BasswooJ,  Butternut,  and  Hick- 
ory,   

Stjindard  Staves,   

Other  Staves, 

Knees, 

Scantling  and  Treenails, 

Deals, 

Deal  ends, 

Planks  and  Boards, 1 

Siw's, 

■Masts, 

Other  woods,  railroad  ties,  &c.,. 


Quantity.  Value. 

2,42-2  tons $12,708 

S,;W7     '* Gl>,r)S5 

32,(510     " 20:),.")()2 

127     " 1.014 

55,970     " .520,097 

123,112     " 2,.5(t4,:5S8 

71,381     " 50S,()0i) 

1,802     " 11,110 

1)48  M.  feet 22,0'J4 

1,780     "       18,524 

1.765  mille 248,053 

4,989     "       107,385 

5,833  pieces 5.294 

18,.585 

07,333  S.han 2,189.792 

1,929     "         49,7.50 

05,583  M.  feet 1,570,3.S1 

5,511  pieces 29,818 

774     "       .38,101 

390.484 


Total,  $8,093,038 

One  hundred  years  ago  (1750)  the  exports  of  lumber 
amounted  to  $31,250;  about  half  a  century  since  (1808) 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  lumber  did  not  exceed  $-100,000, 
so  that  within  the  memory  of  many  who  can  recollect  lum- 
bering operations  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  the  foreign  trade  Las  increased  twenty-fold,  be- 
sides the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  consumed 
by  a  population  growing  from  300,000  to  nearly  3,000,000 
souls.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  lumber  in  18G0  ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000. 
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The  most  important  and  extensive  timber  territories  of 
Canada  are  subjoined: 

1st.  The  country  drained  by  the  Ottawa,  containing  an 
area  of  75,000  square  miles.  The  white  pine,  red  pine,  and 
ash  are  chiefly  obtained  from  this  region. 

2nd.  The  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributaries,  draining  an  area 
of  22,000  square  miles.  Contains  large  quantities  of  white, 
yellow  and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  maple,  and  elm. 

3rd.  The  Saugenay  countrj'-,  area  21,000  square  miles. 
Rich  in  white  and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and  tamarac. 

4th.  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  White  and  red 
pine,  spruce,  cedar,  birch,  and  maple. 

5th.  The  extensive  Gasp6  Peninsula.  White  and  red 
pine,  spruce,  tamarac,  and  birch. 

6th.  The  Peninsula  of  Canada  West  contains  oak,  elm, 
and  walnut. 

7th.  The  Ontario  tenitory,  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  still 
contains  a  large  amount  of  white  pine,  elm,  maple,  &;c. 


THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  are  directly 
engaged  in  lumbering  operations.  Government  works, 
technically  called  slides,  have  been  constructed  on  the  sides 
of  the  falls  on  the  great  rivers  down  which  the  lumber  is 
floated  from  the  interior.  Farmers  have  followed  the  lum- 
berers far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  in  order 
to  supply  them  with  oats,  potatoes,  peas  and  hay;  the  lum- 
berers are  essentially  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and 
although  they  leave  the  marks  of  desolation  behind  them 
in  their  progress  through  the  wilderness,  these  soon  become 
obliterated,  and  the  snug  farm-house  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  occupies  the  site  of  the  lumberer's  rude  log  shanty, 
being  the  second  stage  of  the  transformation  of  the  forest 
wilds  into  fruitful  farms. 

The  amount  of  revenue  accruing  from  timber  dues  and 
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ground  rent  in  1861  w.as  $327,503,  and  from  slide  dues 
$55,546,  or  a  total  of  $383,050. 

British  American  lumber  is  cliicfly  exported  to  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  is  di- 
minishing, while  there  is  every  })rospect  of  an  increased 
trade  taking  place  between  continental  European  ports  and 
British  America.  Thirt}--  years  ago,  one-third  of  all  the 
British  tonnage  trading  beyond  the  seas,  or  about  300,000 
tons,  navigated  by  16,000  seamen,  was  engaged  in  the  colo- 
nial timber  trade.  During  the  year  1830  out  of  40,000 
emigrants  whicli  arrived  from  Europe,  more  than  30,000 
were  carried  out  by  the  timber  ships.  During  the  four 
years  between  1857  and  1800,  both  inclusive,  the  proj)or- 
tion  of  British  North  American  lumber  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  in 

1857 50  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

1858 48   "      "     "     "        " 

18",!) 44   "      "     "     "        " 

1860 45   "      "     "     "        " 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  average  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
lumber  from  British  North  America  to  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  above  jieriod,  is  about  11^  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  on  the  imports  of  foreign  lumber  is  nearly  10 
])er  cent.  During  1861  about  twenty  cargoes  of  Canadian 
lumber  were  exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  nu- 
merous inquiries  continue  to  be  made  respecting  the  timber 
resources  of  the  country.  So  rapidly  is  the  price  of  timber 
increasing  in  France  that  standing  timber  worth  50  francs 
per  35  cubic  feet  i '  i  1852  was  worth  100  francs  live  years 
later. 

The  industry  to  which  the  manufticture  of  the  different 
products  of  the  forest  gives  rise  is  very  extensive.  In  1851 
there  were  1,567  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada,  and  1,065  in 
Lower  Canada,  The  number  of  feet  manufactured  durintr 
the  year  amounted  to  391,051,820  and  381,560,1)50  respect- 
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ively.  Since  1851  the  quantity  manufactured  has  no  doubt 
increased  enormously,  but  no  data  are  at  present  published 
from  which  satisfoctory  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  although 
some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  planks  and  boards  to  the  value 
of  $1,507,546  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1861, 
being  not  far  from  half  the  total  production  of  Upper  Can- 
ada ten  years  previously,  although  the  trade  had  suffered  to 
a  remarkable  extent  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  civil 
war  which  is  now  wasting  the  energies  of  our  brethren 
across  the  international  boundary. 

The  exportation  of  planks  and  boards  to  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  important  Canadian  sources  of 
prosperity  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table. 

Value  of  Exports  of  Planks  and  Boar-'s  to  the  United  States  from  1857  to 

1861  inclusive. 

ISaT.  1858.  1850.  1860.  1861. 

$2,558,206    $2,890,319    $2,676,447    $3,027,730    $1,507,546. 

The  sudden  diminution  from  more  than  8,000,000  in  1860 
to  1,500,000  in  1861  results  from  a  temporary  depression 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war  in  which  the  United  States  are 
unhappily  engaged. 

The  X(\\T  1815  was  a  most  prosperous  one  for  the  lumber 
trade.  The  quantity  of  square  timber  brought  to  market 
that  season  amounted  to  27,701:,311:  feet,  and  the  quantity 
exported  was  24,223,000  feet.  In  1846  the  quantity  brought 
to  the  Quebec  market  rose  to  37,300,643  feet,  but  only  24,- 
242,680  feet  were  exposed.  Ilence  prices  fell  to  a  ruinous 
degree  and  a  great  blow  was  given  to  the  trade  during  that 
year.  In  1847  there  was  a  stock  supply  of  more  than  44,- 
000,000  feet  to  meet  a  demand  for  19,000,000  and  in 
1848  a  total  supply  of  39,000,000  to  meet  a  demand  for 
17,000,000.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  timber  trade  became  exceedingly  depressed. 
The  excitement  of  high  prices  has  fostered  over-production, 
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and  the  diininislied  consumption  of  Canadian  timber  in 
Great  Britain  brought  prices  down  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
When  the  trade  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  the  profits  are 
sometimes  excessive,  specuhition  then  ensues  and  ruin  fre- 
quently follows.  The  character  of  the  trade  is  changing 
as  the  timber  groves  become  more  remote,  more  capital  be- 
ing required  to  carry  on  lumbering  operations  on  a  profit- 
able scale.  Many  lumberers  now  invest  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  capital  in  clearing  and  cultivating  farms  in 
connection  with  their  timber  limits  for  the  purpose  of  rais* 
ing  provender  for  their  stock  and  food  for  their  hands. 

A  glance  at  forest  industry  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  not  to  note  a  contingency  to  which  the  timber  trade 
is  becoming  more  and  more  liable  each  year.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  agents  in  the  vast  pine  forests  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  fire.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
forest  timber  have  been  ruined  by  this  ruthless  destroyer. 
Fires  in  the  woods  do  not  generally  extend  so  far  as  one 
at  the  first  blush  supposes;  they  i'arely  go  beyond  thirty 
miles  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth,  but  it  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  these  lires  which  in  the  long  run  of  years 
lays  waste  so  much  valuable  property;  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lumberers  in  the  wilderness  the  chances  of 
fresh  conflagrations  yearly  become  more  imminent. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  of  most  importance  next  to 
lumber  has  always  been  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Potashes 
are  made  from  the  crude  ashes  by  dissolving  the  soluble 
salts  with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  fusing  at  a  red 
heat  into  a  compact  mass,  which  although  grey  on  the  out- 
side is  pink  colored  within.  Pearlash  is  made  by  calcining 
potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth  until  the  carbon  and 
much  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  Water  is  then  added, 
and  a  lye  formed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
yields  the  pearlash  of  commerce.  Canadian  potashes  con- 
tain on  an  average  about  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
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potassa.  Pearlasli  contain3  generally  about  50  per  cent,  of 
caustic  potassa.  The  quantity  of  potashes  obtained  from  tlie 
combustion  of  the  trees  or  vegetables  on  a  given  area  of 
ground  depends  altogether  upon  the  species.  Thus,  while 
the  pine  yields  only  0.45  per  mille,  the  oak  gives  1.53,  the 
■willow  2.85,  elm  and  maple  3.90  per  mille,  or  39  per  cent. 
The  value  of  ashes,  both  pot  and  pearl,  exported  from  Can- 
ada during  the  years  1859  to  1861  inclusive,  was  as  follows 
—three-fourths  going  to  the  United  Kingdom : 


1859. 

Potashes $769,512 

Pcarlashcs 337,759 


1860. 

$741,473 
219.633 


1861. 
$705,228 
173,779 


Total, 


$1,107,271      $961,106     $879,007 


In  addition  to  these  staple  productions  of  our  forests,  we 
have  a  growing  trade  in  Canada  balsam,  turpentine,  pitch, 
spruce  gum,  oil  of  spruce,  oil  of  hemlock,  hemlock  bark, 
maple  sugar,  bark  of  the  basswood,  bark  of  the  butternut, 
and  of  the  hickory,  sassafras,  sumach,  bark  of  tlie  white 
oak,  and  of  the  slippery  elm,  besides  the  medicinal  j^lants 
common  to  Canada  and  the  northern  SRttes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

GENERAL    RESULTS. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Produce  of  the  Forest,  from  1853  to  1861, 

inclusive : 


1853, $9,421,010 

1854, 9,981,307 

1855, 7,947,923 

1856, 10,019,883 

1857, 11,575,508 


1858...... $9,284,514 

1859, 9,663,962 

1860, 11,012,253 

1861, 9,572,645 


Very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  produce  of  the 
forest  formed  the  most  important  of  Canadian  exports,  as  the 
following  comparison  will  show.  Of  late  years,  agriculture 
has  asserted  a  superior  claim  and  will  no  doubt  maintain  it: 
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1&19.  1850,  1851. 
Value  of  the  Products  of  the  Forest  ex- 
ported,   $5,310,148  $5,442,930  $0,038,180 

Value  of  all  other  productions, 4,000,108  5,237,056  S.260,340 

Balance  in  favor  of  Forests, $  1 ,3 1 0,040       $205,880        $777,840 

1859.  ISM.  ISCl. 

Value  of  Agricultural  Productions  ex- 
ported,   $7,339,798  $14,259,225  $18,244,031 

Value  of  the  Products  of  the  Forest  ex- 
ported,    9,663,902     11,012,253       9,572,645 

Balance  in  favor  of  Forests, $2,324,104 

Balance  in  favor  of  Agriculture, $3,247,972     $8,671,986 

THE    LUMBERERS. 

A  lumberer's  life  is  full  of  that  half-wild  excitement 
which  belongs  to  the  wilderness,  and  few  who  have  en- 
gaged in  this  apparently  laborious  and  at  times  dangerous 
industry  are  willing  to  relinquish  it  for  the  tamer  pursuits 
of  the  farm.  When  any  one  intends  to  "make  timber,"  as 
it  is  technically  called, — that  is,  to  cut  and  bring  lumber  to 
market, — the  fiiist  operation  is  to  take  a  "  limit,"  and  having 
thoroughly  explored  it  and  laid  out  rotvds  to  the  most  con- 
venient water-course  or  "  drivable "  creek,  he  engages  his 
men,  either  for  cutting  the  timber,  or  for  cutting  the  timber 
and  the  "  drive  "^r  from  the  time  of  commencing  opera- 
tions to  the  period  when  it  is  brought  to  Quebec  or  any 
other  convenient  port.)  A  "  grove  of  pine  "  having  been 
found  and  rough  roads  cut  or  laid  out  if  necessary,  the  op- 
eration of  making  the  timber  commences.  The  hands  are 
divided  into  gangs,  which  generally  consist  of  four  or  more 
cutters  who  fell  the  trees  and  bark  them  for  the  liner.  The 
liner  marks  the  tree  for  the  "scorers,"  who  block  it  off, — 
that  is,  cut  off  branches,  knots,  &c.  The  broad-ax  man 
follows,  who  squares  and  finishes  the  "pieces,"  During 
the  w  inter,  when  tlie  snow  lies  sufficiently  deep  on  the  ground, 
each  piece  is  hauled  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horses 
to  the  bank  of  the  drive,  where  the  timber  is  piled  on 
or  near  the  roll-way  until  the  return  of  spring  melts  the 
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frozen  creek  and  the  waters  nso  to  a  convenient  "  driving 
condition."     A  lumber  "shanty"  generally  contains  three 
or  four  gangs,  headed  by  a  forenvan  whose  duty  it  is  to  call 
the  men  up  in  the  morning,  lay  off  their  work,  take  their 
time,  and  superintend  operations  generally.     The  broad-ax 
man'  makes  each  night  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  timber 
made  during  the  day.     "When  the  rivers  are  in  suitable 
driving  condition,  the  most  perilous  and  laborious  part  of 
lumbering  operations  begins.     The  pieces  are  pushed  into 
the  stream  and  floated  down  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
river,  where  they  are  retained  by  a  temporary  boom.    When 
the  tributary  streams  on  which  the  lumber  is  made  are  nar- 
row, it  is  a  matter  of  sQjne  difficulty  to  accomplish  the 
drive,  and  the  men  are  often  expo^jd  for  weeks  together  to 
all  the  inconveniencies  and  dangers  which  attend  frequent 
wading  through  in  cold  water.     Jams  not  unfrequently 
occur  at  the  bends  of  the  stream  or  above  falls,  and  the 
utmost  caution  is  necessary  in  removing  the  obstruction 
which  retains  the  confused  mass  of  pieces,  apparently  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.     The  cutting  away  of  a 
single  stick  or  piece  is  often  sufficient  to  set  the  accumulated 
mass  in  motion,  and  accidents  of  a  fiital  description  are  not 
unfrcquent  in  endeavoring  to  loosen  a  "jam."     The  main 
river  once  reached,  a  number  of  pieces  are  fastened  together 
by  means  of  withes,  and  formed  into  a  raft,  which  slowly 
floats  down  the  river  towards  a  sea  or  lake  port.     The  great 
distance  up  the  tributaries  of  the  large  rivers  draining  a 
timber  territory  to  which  the  lumberers  have  penetrated, 
often  causes  the  drive  to  occupy  from  two  to  three  months. 
An  idea  of  the  immense  distance  from  which  lumber  is  now 
brought  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  known  that  the  lum- 
berers traveling  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  are  now 
meeting  those  who  have  ascended  the  rivers  flowing  into 
Lake  Huron;    and  the  broad  height  of  land  which  sends 
waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa, 
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to  Lake  Ontario  by  the  Trcit,  and  to  Lake  Huron  by  the 
Muskoka  and  other  rivers,  resounds  with  the  ax  and  shout 
of  lumbermen  who  have  reaehed  the  same  spot  by  travers- 
ing the  rivers  draining  three  different  water-sheds,  after 
clearing  the  country  of  all  timber  groves  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  driving. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NORTH-WEST   TERRITORY. 

Beyond  the  dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior  from  those  which  take  a  north- 
westerly and  then  nortlierly  direction  towards  Hudson's 
Bay,  lies  the  Great  Inland  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  occu- 
pying a  very  considerable  extent  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  forming  part  of  tlic  Britisli  possessions  known 
as  the  North -West  Territoi-y,  or  Rupert's  Land. 

The  Basin  of  Lake  AViunipcg  extends  from  the  90th  to 
the  118th  meridian.  Its  hk'.-I  easterly  margin  lies  on  the 
boundary  of  Canada,  west  of  Lnkc  Superior,  in  long.  90*^ 
1-1,  lat.  48'^  o3,  being  tlio  head  waters  of  Savanne  River,  a 
remote  tributary  of  the  Winnipeg.  The  most  westerly  limit 
of  this  vast  basin  is  the  Glacier,  near  Ilowse'  Pass,  in  Ion? 
117°  35,  lat.  51°  52',  from  which  a  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
takes  its  rise.  The  southern  extension  of  its  boundarj'-  is 
Lake  Traverse,  in  Dakotah  territory,  long.  96°  43,  lat.  45° 
58.  It  stretches  north  as  far  as  Frog  Portage,  loDg.  103" 
30,  lat  55°  26.  Tliis  Basin  consequently  extends  over  28 
degrees  of  longitude  and  10  degrees  of  latitude.  The  eleva- 
tion of  its  eastern  boundary  is  1,485  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  the  height  of  land  near  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
which  rises  farthest  to  the  w^est  is  6,347  feet  above  the  same 
level.     Its  northern  boundary  is  separated  from  the  vallc}' 
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of  the  Mississippi  by  alow  portage  over  which  waters  flow 
during  floods,  while  towards  the  south,  Lake  Traverse, 
which  also  sends  water  into  the  Mississippi  during  spring 
freshets,  is  only  820  feet  above  the  sea.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  is  through  the  contracted  and  rocky  channel  of 
Nelson  River,  which  flows  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  mean 
breadth  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  380 
English  miles,  and  its  mean  length  920  miles,  hence  its  area 
is  approximately  360,000  square  miles,  or  about  as  large  as 
the  Province  of  Canada. 

Lake  Winnijieg  is  628  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  with  Lakes 
Manitobah,  Winnipegosis,  and  Dauphin,  covers  an  area 
exceeding  13,000  square  miles,  or  about  half  as  much  as 
Ireland.  The  country  possessing  a  mean  elevation  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg  is  well  marked  by  an 
ancient  lake  ridge  called  Pembina  Mountain,  and  may  con- 
tain 70,000  square  miles,  nine-tenths  of  which  arc  lake, 
marsh  or  surftice  rock  of  Silurian  or  Devonian  age,  and 
generally  so  thinly  covered  with  soil,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  the  valleys  of  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine 
which  lie  within  it,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in 
small  '     ached  areas. 

Succeeding  the  low  regions  there  are  the  narrow  terraces 
of  the  Pembina  Mountain,  which  rise  in  abrupt  steps,  ex- 
cept where  cut  by  the  broad  valleys  of  rivers,  to  the  level 
of  a  higher  plateau,  whose  eastern  limit  is  formed  by  the 
precipitous  escarpments  of  the  Riding,  Duck,  and  Porcupine 
Mountains,  with  detached  outlines.  Turtle,  Thunder,  and 
Pasquia  Mountains.  This  is  the  great  Prairie  Plateau 
of  Rupert's  Land';  it  is  bounded  towards  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  Grand  Coteau  du  Missouri,  which  forms 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Plains  of  the  north-west. 
The  area  of  the  Prairie  Plateau  is  about  120,000  square 
miles;  it  possesses  a  mean  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  consists  of  cretaceous  rocks,  overlaid  in  some  parts 
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with   tertiary  formatioiiH.     The  Hiiliiig  and  Duck  Moun- 
tains, 1,()00  l(!et  above  the  ocean,  no  doubt  once  formed  part 
of  an  unbroken  level  to  the  Grand  Cotcau,  the  intervening 
depression  having  been  tlic  result  of  denudation.     The  is- 
olated range  of  hills,  such  as  the  Touchwood  Hills,  the  File 
Hill,  the  Pleasant  Hill,  the  Birch  Hill,  &c.,  are  parts  of  this 
former  elevated  table-land,  and  would  assume  the  character 
of  islands  in  a  sea  washing  the  base  of  the  Grand  Cotcau 
du  Missouri.     The  Great  Plains  rise  gently  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  approached,  and  at  their  western  limit  have 
an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.     With  only  a 
very  narrow  belt  of  intervening  country,  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  Plains,  and  ])rcseut  lofty  precipices,  frown- 
ing like  battlements  over  the  level  country  to  the  eastward 
and  separating  the  rich  golden  treasures  of  British  Colum- 
bia from  the  wide  sterile  wastes  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
or  the  long  and  narrow  fertile  belt  through  which  the  North 
Saskatchewan  pursues  its  winding   course  of   nearly  one 
thousand  miles.     The  average  altitude  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  Rocky  J'^ountains  is  12,000  feet;  in  lat.  51°,  the  forest 
extends  to  the  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above 
the  Vermilion  Pass.     The  "Fertile  Belt"  of   the  North- 
West  consists  of  the  richest  arable  soil,  partly  in  the  form 
of  open   prairie,   partly  covered   with   groves   of  aspen; 
it  stretches  from   the  Lake  of   the  AVoods  to  the  foot 
of   the   Roeky   Mountains,   about   800   miles,   and  aver- 
ages from  SO  to  100  miles  in  breadth.     The  North  Sas- 
katchewan Hows  through  this  Fertile  Belt,   in  a  valley 
varying  fjom  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  excavated  to  the  depth  of  200  to  300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plains  or  prairie  through  which  it  flows,  until 
it  reaches  the  low  country  some  miles  cast  of  Fort  a  la 
Cornc.     The  area  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  rich  soil  and 
pasturage  is  about  40,000,000  acres.     It  was  formerly  a 
wooded  country,  but  by  successive  fires  it  has  been  par- 
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tially  cleared  of  its  forest  growth,  but  abounds  with  the 
most   luxuriant  herbage,  and  generally  possesses  a  deep, 
rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould.     The  winter  of  this  region  is 
not  more  severe  than  that  of  Lower  Canada.     The  snow  is 
never  very  deep,  and  in  the  wildest  tracts  the  natural  pas- 
ture is  so  abundant  that  horses  and  cattle  may  bo  left  to 
obtain  their  own  food  during  the  greater  part  of  the  wint<^r. 
This  perennial  supply  of  food  for  cattle  might  have  been 
^iredicted  from  the  fuct  that  the  North  Saskatchewan  west 
of  Carlton  supports  vast  herds  of  buffalo  during  the  winter 
season,  and  formerly  the  whole  of  the  fertile  belt  ust'd  to  be 
the  favorite  winter  quarters  of  countless  herds  who  fattened 
on  the  rich  abundance  of  the  natural  grasses,  scraping  the 
snow  away  with  their  feet,  and  never  failing  to  obtain 
abundance  of  well  preserved  hay  beneath.     The  Fertile 
Belt  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  valley  does  not  derive  its 
importance  from  the  bare  fact  that  it  contains  64,000  square 
miles  of  country  immediately  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  one  continuous  strip,  800  miles  long  and  80  broad, 
stretching  across  the  continent ;  it  is  rather  by  contrast  with 
an  immense  sub-arctic  area  to  the  north  and  a  vast  desert 
area  to  the  south  that  this  favored  "Edge  of  the  Woods" 
country  acquires  political  and  commercial  importance.     A 
broad  agricultural  region,  capable  of  sustaining  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ore  and 
an  inferior  variety  of  coal,  and  spanning  the  eight  hundred 
miles   which   separate  Lake  Winnipeg  from   the  Rocky 
Mountains,  more  than  compensates  for  the  rocky  character 
of  the  timbered  desert  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Lake  Superior.     The  South  Saskatchewan  flows  through  an 
and  district  which  reaches  as  far  north  as  hit.  52.     The  stilt' 
clays  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits,  often  highly 
impregnated  with  salts,  bakes  into  a  hard  and  cracked  sur- 
face during  the  summer.     The  characteristic  plants  of  the 
arid  region  are  the  pretty  prairie  apples  {Opimtia)  and  the 
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Bhrul)  sago  (Artertmia.)     Within  tlio  fertile  belt  tlic  alluvial 
flats  of  the  river  valleys  are  elothed  with  the  balsam  poplar 
nnd  a  dense  tliieket  of  willows,  dogwood,  amelaneliier,  and 
red    will(;W,   together  with  Sltq^hcrdia  ar'jtnlau     On    the 
prairies  of  the  Belt  the  aspen  oceurs  in  groves,  and  dense 
thiekets  of  willows  surround  marshes  and  swamps.     On  tho 
sides  of  the  rising  grounds  the  Kkvaytms  cirgcntca  forms  a  low 
silvery  copse,  allbrdir.g  food   to  largo   coveys  of  prairio 
grouse.     On  high  ground,  with  a  sandy  soil,  the  bear-berry 
or  kin-i-lvinic  forms  a  close  matting.     Towards  the  lioeky 
Mountains  large  expanses  of  plain  arc  covered  with  a  low 
birch  or  alder  six  to  eight  inches  high,  which  in  winter 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  heather-covered  moorland  to 
these  prairies.     In  June  and  July  the  prairies  arc  covered 
with  brightly  colored  flowers,  or  comj)letely  elothed  with  a 
dense  copse  of  rose  bushes  and  in  many  places  of  snow- 
berry.     As  the  country  towards  the  south  merges  into  open 
prairies,  the  clumps  of  copse  and  young  poplars  arc  found 
only  on  northern  exjiosures.     The  last  outliers  of  the  woods 
to  the  south  form  "Islands,"  which  make  a  great  show  in 
the  distance,  but  when  approached  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
small  species  of  willow,  that  will  yield  neither  fire-wood 
nor  shelter.*     The  whole  of  the  Fertile  Belt  is  well  fitted 
for  settlement  and  agricultural  colonization.     All  common 
cereals  and  green  crops  have  been  grown  successfully  at 
the  dilTerent  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  within  this 
district. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  have 
given  extraordinary  importance  to  that  colony,  and  to  the 
great  Fertile  Belt  of  tlie  Saskatchewan  valley  in  view  of  a 
high  road  across  the  continent.  During  the  season  of  nav- 
igation the  facilities  for  reaching  any  part  of  Ijake  Superior 
are  such  that  a  vessel  from  Liverj)ool,  of  a  capacity  fitted 

*  Sec  Dr.  Jiimoa  Hector  on  the  Physical  Features  of  tho  central  part  of 
British  North  America. 
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to  go  tlirou^'li  tho  locks  of  the  Welliiml  Canal,  may  dis- 
charge her  cargo  at  Fort  William  or  any  port  on  this  vast 
inland  sea  without  breaking  bulk.  Tho  next  step  in  an 
overland  coinniunieation  to  British  Columbia  is  from  Lako 
Superior  to  the  settlement  on  lied  Hiver.  The  water  part- 
ing is  not  more  than  bl)0  leet  above  Lake  Superior,  and  iho 
country  is  thickly  wooded  with  valuable  trees  as  far  as  tho 
Lako  of  tho  Woods.  There  does  not  exist  any  difliculty 
in  the  construction  of  a  road  between  Thunder  Bay  and 
the  most  casteily  indent  of  llainy  Lake,  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  Between  llainy  Lake  and  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  Lako  of  the  Woods,  tho  country  in  roar  of  Hainy  river, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  is  unexplored,  and  its  facilities  for 
a  direct  land  communication  unknown.  From  tho  north- 
west angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry,  90 
miles,  is  a  level  country,  which  has  already  been  traveled 
by  horses,  although  the  swamps  near  Lac  Plat  are  formida- 
ble. The  third  step  is  tho  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
already  described,  which,  even  in  its  present  state  is  con- 
stantly traversed  with  horses  and  carts  from  lied  River  to 
the  Rocky  ^[ountains.  The  following  arc  the  altitudes  of 
the  principal  passes  in  tho  mountains  above  the  sea  level: 

Altitddb  in  Fbbt. 

Kicking  Tlorac  Pass,  lat.  5lo  25', 5.420 

Vermilion  Wih-^,  lat.  61  o  10', 4, 94.4 

Kaiinniiski  Pass,  lat.  50O  40', 6,085 

Kootunio  Pas8,  iut.  40°  25' 6,000 

The  height  of  land  not  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  line 
of  the  Vermilion  Pass  o  oe  crossed,  the  auriferous  ter- 
races of  British  Columbia  come  into  view.  The  Cariboo 
and  Kootanic  diggings  arc  both  on  the  immediate  west  flank 
of  the  Rocky  ^Mountain  range,  or  between  400  and  500  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  whole  valley  of  the  upper 
Columbia  is  auriferous,  and  gold  has  been  found  on  the 
eastern  slope,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  mountains,  in 
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the  bed  of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  auriferous  region  on  the  east  of  the  mountain  is  of  great 
extent,  as  the  ancient  rocks  from  wliich  the  gold  must  have 
been  derived  have  not  been  observed  on  that  side.  A  great 
future  lies  before  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  it  will 
become  the  granary  of  British  Columbia,  the  vast  pasture 
field  by  Avhich  the  mining  industry  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains will  be  fed.  British  Columbia  is  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  but  poor  in  arable  land ;  the  Fertile  Belt  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  marvelously  fruitful  in  forage  plants, 
possesses  an  admirable  soil,  and  embraces  besides  an  im- 
mense supply  of  coal  and  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality. 
With  these  conditions,  added  to  f.  very  healthy  climate,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
will  one  day  becoriie  the  seat  of  an  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  powerful  people,  who,  in  these  days  of  steam,  will 
always  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  outer  world  for 
two  monins  in  the  year,  at  least,  by  way  of  Hudso' .  Bay, 
even  if  other  outlets  should  be  closed  against  them  through 
unhappy  international  troubles.* 


TIIK    LABRADOR   PENINSULA. 


The  vast  peninsula  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of 
Labrador,  a  term  more  correctly  applied  to  the  north-eastern 
portion,  occupies  an  area  between  the  A  tlantic  and  Hudson's 
Bay,  lying  within  the  forty-ninth  and  sixty-third  parallels, 
and  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  seventy-ninth  meridians. 
The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  North  Atlantic,  Hudson's 
Straits  and  Hudson's  Bay  are  its  boundaries  on  three  sides; 
Rupert's  Eiver,  the  Mistassinni  and  the  Bersiamits  rivers 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  approximate  south-western 
limits  of  this  peninsula.  From  the  mouth  of  Eupert's 
Eiver  on  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bersiamits  on 

*  Seo  "Niirnitive  of  the  Canadian  Expeditions  in  Rupert's  Land,"  by  tho 
author  of  this  article. 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  the  distance  is  about  470  miles,  and  from 
Cape  Wolstenholme,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  country 
to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  it  is  1,100  miles.  Traveling 
northward  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  at  Ber- 
siamits,  in  a  direct  line  to  Ungava  Bay,  the  distance  would 
be  about  650  miles,  while  to  Cape  Wolstenholme  to  the 
west,  not  less  than  one  thousand.  The  area  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula  is  approximately  42,000  square  miles,  or  equal 
to  the  British  Lsles,  France,  avid  Prussia  combined,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  lies  between  the  same  parallels  of  lat- 
itude as  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  country  is  uninhabited  by 
civilized  man,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  settlements  on 
the  St.  I/awrencc  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  some  widely 
separated  posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  very 
thinly  peopled  by  nomadic  bands  of  Montagnais,  Nasqua- 
pee  and  Mistassinni  Indians,  and  the  northern  coast  by 
wandering  Esquimaux.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  region 
altogether  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  and  although 
once  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  in  cariboo  or  reindeer, 
it  is  now  almost  a  desert. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  boundaries,  the  entire 
peninsula  is  divided  into  three  parts,  supposed  to  be  sep- 
arate water-sheds,  to  which  special  names  have  been  given. 
The  area  draining  into  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
belongs  to  Canada,  whose  eastern  boundary  is  at  Blanc 
Sablon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  North-West  River.  The 
country  supposed  to  be  drained  by  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  is  called  Labrador,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay  has  received  the  designation  of  the  East 
Main.  The  names  and  position  of  the  mouths  only 
of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  frorn.  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  to  the  Straits 
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of  Belle  Isle,  arc  correctly  given  in  published  maps  of  the 
country,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  east  side  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  is  derived  from 
Capt.  Bayiield's  surveys,  which  are  limited  to  the  coast, 
and  no  map  yet  published  exhibits  a  correct  geographical 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Moisic  or  Miste-shipu  Eivcr,  tlie  "Great  River"  of 
the  Montagnais  Indians,  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  longitude  66°  10 ,  and  has  its  sources  in  some  of  the 
lakes  and  swamps  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada,    For  centuries  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  lines  of 
communication  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  traveled  by 
the  Montagnais  during  the  time  when  they  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  capable  of  congregating  upwards  of  a 
thousand  warriors  to  repel  the  invasion  of  t'  ->  Esquimaux, 
who  were  accustomed  to  hunt  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
summer  months  a  short  distance  up  the  rivers  east  of  the 
Moisic,  as  they  do  now  on  the  Coppermine,  Anderson's  and 
Mackenzie's  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Ilare  Indians,  and 
the  Louchcux,     The  old  and  well-worn  portage  paths  round 
falls  and  rapids  and  over  precipitous  mountains  on  the  up- 
per Moisic,  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  route,  independ- 
ently of  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  who  now  hunt  on  the 
river  and  on  the  table-land  to  which  it  is  the  highway. 

The  Montagnais  Indians  have  for  centuries  had  a  water 
communication  between  Seven  Islands  on  tlie  Gulf  and 
Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  via  tlie  Moisic,  the 
Ash-wa-nipi  to  a  great  lake  on  the  table-land  in  the  interior 
called  Petshikupan,  thence  by  the  Hamilton  IMver  to  the 
Inlet  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  river  may  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ashwanipi,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Moisic,  and  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  a  low  and  narrow  water  jKirting.  Tlio  vVsliwanipi 
flows  through  Ih'e  degrees  of  longitude,  and  little  more 
than  two  degrees  of  latitude,  traversing  the  elevated  table 
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land  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Gulf  coast.  The  table-land  is  2,240  feet  above  the  ocean 
at  the  sources  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Moisic.  It  is  pre- 
eminently sterile,  and  where  the  country  is  not  burned, 
cariboo  moss  covers  the  rocks,  with  stunted  spruce,  birch 
and  aspen  in  the  hollows  and  deep  ravines.  The  whole  of 
the  table-land  is  strewed  with  an  infinite  number  of  boul- 
ders, sometimes  three  and  four  deep ;  these  singular  errat- 
ices  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  every  mountain  and  hill, 
often  on  the  edges  of  cliffs,  and  they  vary  in  size  from  one 
foot  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Language  fails  to  paint 
the  awful  desolation  of  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula.* 

INDIAN   SALMON-SPEARIKa    IN   LABRADOR. 

All  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador,  draw  a  considerable  share 
of  their  support  from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by  means  of 
the  fish-spear  or  "  negog  "  of  the  Montagnais  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  But  spearing  any  kind  of  fish  during  the 
daytime  is  a  tame  and  monotonous  occupation  compared 
with  the  irrepressible  excitement  which  attends  spearing 
salmon  by  torch-light,  with  Indians  who  understand  their 
work.  It  unfolds  the  real  character  of  the  Indian  race  in 
its  most  striking  peculiarities ;  it  displays  untutored  man 
in  the  full  strength  of  his  natural  gifts,  expresses  his  capa- 
bilities for  intense  enjoyment,  and  shows  how  he  mav  be 
roused  to  exert  for  hours  together  the  utmost  activity  oi' 
body  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind. 

See  how  gently  they  step  into  their  canoe  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  just  passing  into  night.  They  whisper  to 
one  another,  although  there  is  no  fear  of  the  sound  of  their 
voices  disturbing  the  prey  of  which  they  are  in  search. 

*  See  "Explorations  in  tho  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula"  hy  the  au» 

thor  of  this  article. 
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Watch  the  one  in  the  bow  trying  the  flexible  clasping  tines 
of  his  "negog"or  salmon-spear,  springing  them  backward 
to  see  if  they  have  lost  tlicir  elasiicity,  or  if  they  can  be 
trusted  to  hold  a  powerful  fish  ip.  tuc^"r  grasp;  how  ho 
straightens  the  long  and  slender  shaft  and  lays  it  tenderly 
under  the  bars  of  the  canoe  within  reach  of  his  hand.  lie 
next  examines  the  rolls  of  birch-bark  which  he  will  use  for 
torches,  and  fastens  a  cleft  stick  to  the  bow  of  his  canoe, 
in  which  he  will  insert  one  extremity  of  the  flaming  roll. 
Turning  round  to  ask  his  companion  if  he  has  "fire,"  he  re- 
ceives a  low  grunt  in  reply,  which  is  followed  by  a  subdued 
howh!  howh!  and  both  grasping  their  paddles,  away  the 
canoe  glides  towards  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  a  well  known 
shallow,  or  close  to  the  tumbling  waters  of  a  cataract  where 
tlie  fish  are  known  to  lie. 

The  torch  is  lit,  and  the  spearman  relinquishing  his  pad- 
dle stands  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  glancing  eagerly  from 
side  to  side.  Suddenly  he  pushes  his  spear  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  quickly  draws  it  back,  lifting  a  salnKjn  into 
the  canoe ;  a  second  push  and  another  victim ;  now  he  at- 
taches a  thin  line  of  sinew  to  his  spear  and  twines  it  round 
his  arm.  Like  an  arrow  ho  darts  his  spear;  it  is  whirled 
away  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  trembler  in  the  stream ;  he 
gently  but  steadily  draws  it  towards  him  with  the  line  of 
sinew,  and  grasping  it  when  within  reach,  lifts  his  quarry 
into  the  canoe.  Look  over  the  side  of  the  little  craft,  the 
salmon  are  scon  coming  to  the  light,  they  gaze  for  a  moment 
and  glide  away  like  spectres  into  the  black  waters ;  some 
of  them  swim  round  the  canoe,  and  come  to  look  again  and 
again,  pausing  but  for  a  moment  to  speculate  upon  its 
brightness,  and  the  next  lie  quivering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

Both  Indio.ns  at  the  same  moment  sec  a  fish  of  unusual 
size  approach  the  light,  gaze  without  stoj^ping  and  quickly 
move   olT,  hover  about  at  some  little  distance,  suspicious 
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and  distrustful,  but  still  attracted  by  the  light.     Gently  and 
noiselessly  the  canoe  is  urged  toward  him  by  the  Indian  in 
the  stern,  no  words  pass  between  him  and  his  com^^^.'^ion, 
both  saw  the  fish  at  the  same  moment  and  both  know  that 
they  will  take  him.     But  look  at  the  Indian  with  the  spear, 
lOok  at  his  face  illumined  by  the  red  flare  of  the  burning 
torch;  his  mouth  is  half  open  with  suspense,  but  he  does 
not  breathe  through  it,  his  dilated  eyes  are  flashing  intent, 
he  stands  so  motioidess,  with  uplifted  spear  ready  to  strike, 
that  he  looks  like  a  statue  of  bronze.     But  there  is  life  in 
that  expanding  and  contracting  nostril,  life  in  the  two  thin 
streams  of  vapor  which   puff  from  his  nostrils   into  the 
keen  night  air;  and  is  there  not  sudden  and  vigorous  life 
in  that  swift  dart  of  the  spear,  those  parting  lips  closing 
together  in  unison  with  the  fling  of  his  arm?  is  there  not 
intelligent  life  in  that  momentary  light  which  flashes  from 
his  eyes,  red  like  the  gleams  which  they  reflect,  and  in  that 
smile,  triumphant  and  assured,  which  he  throws  at  his  com- 
panion, as,  without  uttering  a  word  or  sound,  he  lifts  witu 
both  hands  the  heavy  fish  straight  from  the  water,  holds  it 
struggling  over  the  canoe,  and  sliakes  it  from  his  spear? 
Is  tliis  the  languid,  drowsy  savage  which  you  have  often 
seen  slouching  through  the  day,  indolent  and  listless,  a 
sluggard  and  a  drone? 

Tliey  go  to  the  fo";  of  the  cataract;  the  largest  fish  lie 
there  in  little  eddies  close  to  the  rocks,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
timity  to  take  their  leap  np  the  tumbling  waters,  to  shel- 
tered parts  above,  where  they  may  rest  in  their  difTicult 
ascent.  Now  is  the  full  measure  of  the  Indian's  skill  re- 
quired; the  broken  water  at  ?he  edge  of  the  main  rapid  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract  rocks  the  canoe,  and  would  seem 
to  destroy  th-'  spearers  aim;  the  water  is  deep,  and  he 
must  throw  his  weapon,  he  cannot  push  it  as  in  the  shallows 
or  a  quiet  stream.  The  Indian  who  is  steering  and  paddling 
must  beware  of  strong  eddies,  of  whirlpools,  of  getting 
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under  the  cataract,  or  of  sidling  into  the  rapid  below.  He 
must  have  his  eye  on  the  canoe,  the  water,  and  the  salmon, 
and  his  hand  ready  at  any  moment  to  edge  off  from  danger 
and  never  give  way  to  momentary  excitement,  even  when 
the  spear  is  thrown,  and  a  heavy  fish  struck, — the  rocks, 
the  impetuous  torrent,,  the  tumbling  waters  at  his  bow,  the 
flickering  light  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  watched, 
for  a  slight  change  in  an  eddy  may  swamp  the  fragile  craft, 
or  brciik  i+  on  a  rock. 

Tl'.cro  is  indescribable  excitement  in  the  dancing  motion 
rt  t'jc  'bot  of  a  cataract,  in  a  tiny  birch-bark  canoe,  by  tlie 
rod  ligut  of  a  torch  during  a  night  without  a  moon.  You 
sec  be-  -re  you  a  wall  of  water,  red,  green  and  white  tum- 
blin^v  incessantly  at  your  f(^et,  on  either  hand  you  gaze  on 
a  Willi  .J..'  rock,  rising  so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  gloom  and 
apparently  blending  with  the  sky.  You  look  behind  and 
there  is  a  foaming  torrent  rushing  into  the  blackness  of 
night,  sweeping  past  the  eddy  in  which  your  birch  craft  is 
lightly  dancing  to  the  loud  music  of  a  water-fall.  No  sound 
but  its  never-ceasing  din  can  reach  you;  no  near  object 
meets  your  eye  which  does  not  reflect  a  red  glare  and  assume 
an  unaccustomed  character  which  the  warm  and  cheery  color 
imparts.  Suddenly  the  torch  falls  and  is  instantly  extin- 
guished in  the  rushing  waters;  absolute  darkness  envelopes 
you,  the  white  foam,  the  changing  green  of  the  falling  wa- 
ter the  red  reflected  light  of  the  broken  waves,  all  be- 
come uniformly  and  absolutely  black.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  discernible  to  the  eye,  but  perhaps  another  sense 
tells  of  swift  undulating  mo;''n,  a  Tilling  ride  over  stormy 
waves,  with  lessening  roar.  Your  eyes  graciaally  recover 
their  power  of  vision,  and  y<:ii  find  yourself  either  swaying 
up  and  down  in  the  same  eddy  or  far  away  from  the  fall  on 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  secure  against  whirlpools 
and  rocks,  with  the  Indians  quietly  paddling  the  canoe 
and  about  to  turn  again  to  resume  their  savage  sport.     The 
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moment  the  light  fell  into  the  water,  an  event  whicli  often 
occurs  with  birch-bark  torches,  the  Indian  at  the  stern  de- 
cided whether  to  remain  in  the  eddy,  or  to  enter  the  rapid 
and  descend  it  until  his  power  of  vision  was  restored. 
This  is  a  contingency  for  which  all  salmon -spearers  in  such 
situations  must  be  prepared.  Indecision  might  prove  fatal; 
far  if  the  eddy  were  safe  in  absolute  darkness  for  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  it  would  be  wise  to  remain;  if  there  is  danger 
of  being  sucked  under  the  fall,  it  would  be  well  to  seek 
refuge  from  a  sudden  deluge,  or  from  rocks  and  whirlpools 
in  the  swift  but  tumultuous  rapid.  This  can  only  occur  on 
a  large  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fall.  Water  in  rapid 
motion  is  a  terrible  power,  and  none  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  humors  better  than  the  wild  Indian  salmon- 
spearcr,  who  avoids  its  dangers  with  matchless  skill  and 
self-possessit)n,  and  who  seeks  the  excitement  it  offers  as  if 
it  were  the  mainspring  of  his  life,  or  the  aim  of  his  ex- 
istence. 


LIFE   IN   THE    WILDERNESS. 


From  the  earliest  period  when  the  fur  trade  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor,  in  British  America,  those  wanderers 
through  the  woods,  the  Coureurs  du  Jhis,  with  their  descend- 
ants, the  Bois  brules,  or  Half-breeds,  have  always  occupied 
a  prominent  position  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  and 
latterly  among  many  of  the  nomadic  Indian  tribes  which 
peopled  and  still  occupy  the  vast  north-west  territory. 
Life  in  the  wilderness  has  not  only  peculiar  charms  to  those 
children  of  the  forest  and  the  prairies,  but  it  annually  wins 
for  months  or  for  years  many  who  have  been  brought  up  and 
educated  in  all  th.e  refinements  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  greatest  charm  of  the  wil- 
derness of  British  America,  withMi  the  limits  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Kocks,  mountains,  foaming  torrents,  magnificent  cataracts, 
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and  endless  forests  distinguitili  tUc  St.  Lawrence.  Bound- 
less prairies,  sweet-scented  breezes,  und  gorgeous  sunsets  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Saskatchewan.  In  summer  tho 
prairies  are  perhaps  to  bo  preferred,  in  winter  the  woods. 
The  falls  and  rapids  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  east,  or  ultimately  into  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
west,  often  present  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery, 
displaying  every  variety  of'  tumultuous  cascade,  precipitous 
clilfs,  deep  gorges,  treacherous  and  sullen  eddies,  huge 
swelling  waves,  rising  massive  and  green  over  hidden 
rocks,  or  quiet  and  tranquil  rivers  gliding  into  lakes. 
Viewed  under  different  aspects  they  convey  all  variety  of 
impressions  to  the  mind,  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  morning,  pleasing  and  encouraging  as  they  flash  in  the 
brightness  of  noonday,  or  melanclioly  and  depressing  as 
they  silently  glitter  in  the  silver  light  of  the  moon.  Few 
enjoyments  can  equal  a  bright  camp-fire  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  canoes,  and  no  sleep  is  like  the  sleep  of  the  toil- 
worn  voyager,  on  the  pine  or  spruce  branches  he  spreads 
for  his  couch,  beneath  the  cold,  clear  sky  of  autumn  in  the 
gloom  of  Lawrentiau  forests. 


A    DAY    IN    THE    WILDEIIN'ESS. 


The  dawn  of  morning  when  journeying  through  the 
wide  and  wild  rocky  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawi'cnce  fi'om  that  of  the  Winni})eg,  possesses 
scenes  and  associations  which  belong  to  itself.  Rising  from 
a  bed  on  the  hard  rock,  softened  by  a  lew  spruce  boughs 
and  a  north  blanket,  the  paling  stars  and  the  cold,  yellow 
light  in  the  cast  first  tell  that  the  night  is  passed.  On  the 
lake  a  river  by  which  the  camp  is  made  a  dense  screen  of 
fog  rests  like  a  pall.  A  sudden  rush  through  the  under- 
brush tells  of  a  poor  mink  or  martin  prowling  close  bv, 
probably  attracted  by  th.e  fragments  of  last  night's  meal. 
From  the  dying  camp-fires  a  thin  column  of  bmoke  rises 
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high  above  the  trees  or  spreads  lakewards  to  join  the  damp, 
misty  veil  which  hides  the  waters  from  view.     Around  the 
fires  are  silent  forms,  stretched  like  shrouded  corpses  at  full 
length  on  the  bare  earth,  or  on  spruce  branches  neatly  laid. 
These  are  Indians;    they  lie  motionless   on  their  backs 
completely  enveloped  in  their  blankets.     Beneath  upturned 
canoes,  or  lying  like  the  Indians  with  their  feet  to  the  firo, 
the  half-breeds,  or  the  French  Canadian  vcyageurs,  lay  in 
wild  disarray.     All  is  repose;  the  silence  is  almost  oppres- 
sive, broken  at  intervals  only  by  the  dull  noise  of  a  water- 
fall borne  on  the  gentle  breath  which  springs  up  imperceptibly 
with  the  rising  sun.     As  the  morning  advances  an  Indian 
awakes,  uncovers  his  face,  sits  on  his  haunches,  and  looks 
around  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  blanket  which  he  has 
.drawn  over  his  head.     After  a  few  minutes  have  thus 
passed,  not  observing  his  companions  show  any  signs  of 
waking  or  any  disposition  to  rise,  he  utters  a  low  *' waugh ;" 
slowly  other  forms  unroll  themselves,  sit  on  their  haunches 
and  look  around  in  silence.     Soon  the  half-breeds  or  voy- 
agours  are  aroused,  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  blown  into 
a  flame,  a  few  sticks  of  fresh  wood  added,  pipes  lit,  and  the 
day's  work  begins.      The  canoes  are  soon  launched  and  the 
baggage  stowed  away ;  the  j^arty  embark  and  plunge  into 
the  mist,  while  no  sound  but  the  measured  stroke  of  the 
paddle  meets  the  car.     The  sun  begins  to  glimmer  above 
the  horizon,  the  fog  clears  slowly  away,  a  loon  or  a  flock 
of  ducks  fly  wildly  across  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  the  Indians 
shout  at  the  frightened  birds,  or  imitate  their  cry  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  the  guide  calls  a  halt,  pipes  are  replenished, 
and  the  cheerful  sunlight  gilding  the  top  of  distant  trees 
brightens,  warms,  and  enlivens  all  animate  and  inanimate 
things.     The  day  wears  on  and  the  breakfast  hour  arrives, 
a  short  hunt  in  the  woods  for  rabbits,  or  in  a  neighboring 
lake  or  marsh  for  ducks,  rapidly  ])asses  the  time.     As  soon 
as  the  meal  is  finished,  all  embark  again.     The  voyageurs 
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and  Lalf-breeds  sing  tlicir  merry  French  songH,  or  Iho  In- 
dians chant  the  war-songs  of  tlieir  forefathers,  keeping  tinio 
to  the  regular  stroke  of  tLio  paddles.  Tlie  banks  of  tho 
river  are  closely  scanned  in  search  of  game,  and  the  fresh 
track  of  a  hear,  a  moose,  a  cariboo,  or  a  deer  awakens  all 
the  hunter's  sympathies,  as  with  suppressed  voices  tlu^y  dis- 
cuss the  number  of  hours  which  have  elapsed  since  tlie 
track  was  made.  Supper  is  the  time  for  enjoyment,  as 
lazily  lolling  round  the  camp-fires  the  men,  pipe  in  mouth, 
listen  to  tales  of  forest  life,  incident  of  the  chase,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  distant  Indian  wars. 

A    WINTER   JOURNEY   ON   THE    PRAIRIES. 

Dogs,  cariolcs,  sledges  and  snow-shoes,  arc  required  for  a 
winter  journey  in  the  pmirics  as  well  as  in  the  woods,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  degree  of  cold  in  an  o])en 
expanse  of  country,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fire-wood 
and  the  scarcity  of  game,  winter  traveling  in  tho  prairies 
is  far  from  being  so  pleasant  as  in  thick  woods  where  a  good 
track  can  be  made,  'jach  dog  requires  daily  about  two 
pounds  of  pommican  or  three  pounds  of  wliito-fisli,  so  that 
the  provisions  for  a  train  of  carioles  emj)loying  thirty  dogs 
would  involve  the  carriage  of  GOO  pounds  of  jienimican  or 
900  pounds  of  white-iish  for  a  ten  daj's'  journey.  A  train 
of  throe  dogs  will  draw  300  pounds  forty  miles  a  day  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  in  succession,  if  well  fed,  and  the  road 
is  tolerably  good  over  a  level  country.  A  winter  road,  it 
may  be  here  reniarkcd,  is  nothing  more  than  a  cariole  or 
sledge  track  caused  by  the  passage  of  this  primitive  kind 
of  vehicle  over  the  snow,  and  is  liable  to  be  obliterated  by 
every  fresh  fall.  A  cariole  is  constructed  of  a  very  thin 
board  ten  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad, 
turned  up  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  half  a  circle,  like  the 
bow  of  an  Ojibway  canoe.  To  this  board  a  liigh  cradle, 
like  the  body  of  a  small  carriage,  is  attached,  about  eighteen 
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inches  from  the  end  of  the  board  or  floor.  Tlic  framework 
is  covered  with  buffalo  skin  parchment,  and  painted  or  de- 
corated according  to  taste.  The  inside  i.s  lined  with  a 
blanket  or  buffalo  robe,  and  when  the  traveler  is  seated  in 
his  cariole,  with  outstretched  legs,  he  is  only  separated  from 
the  snow  by  the  thin  plank  which  forms  the  floor.  A 
sledge  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin  board  ten  or  twelve  feet 
ong,  twelve  inches  broad,  and  turned  up  at  one  end.  The 
aggage  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  buffalo  thonj:  and 
two  or  three  dogs  are  harnessed  to  this  simple  vchicl'  th 
ihe  same  materials.  The  dogs  attached  to  a  carii  .uo 
generally  decorated  with  collars,  from  which  bcadwork  and 
tassels  are  suspended  together  with  a  string  of  small  bells. 
When  a  train  is  in  motion  the  driver  runs  behind  the  cariole 
or  sledge,  guiding  it  by  means  of  a  loop  fast(;ned  to  each 
corner  of  the  floor;  when  tired  or  anxious  to  ride  he  sits 
on  the  small  box  containing  the  traveler's  baggage,  which 
is  fiistened  to  the  projecting  board. 

A  camp  is  always  made  in  "  woods,"  if  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  fuel  and  shelter.  The  fmst  operation  is  to  sweep 
the  snow  from  the  ground,  and  prepare  a  place  for  the  fire 
and  blankets.  This  is  easily  accomplished  with  snow-shoes, 
and  as  soon  as  an  area  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  party 
is  prepared,  a  fire  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  each 
man  lying  for  the  night  with  his  feet  towards  it.  No  tent 
or  covering  of  any  description  beyond  a  blanket  stretched 
on  poles  is  admissible,  as  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
fold  canvas  in  the  morning,  and  time  does  not  generally 
allow  of  the  erection  of  a  hut,  nor  are  the  materials  always 
at  hand.  "When  pine  or  spruce  is  accessible,  a  very  com- 
fortable floor  can  be  made  from  the  boughs,  but  in  the 
prairie  country  or  on  its  borders  these  useful  trees  are  rarely 
to  be  seen. 

The  appearance  of  the  camp  during  the  night,  when  all 
are  buried  in  profound  slumber,  is  very  wild  and  savage. 
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Throwing  a  few  dry  sticks  into  the  fire  to  light  up  the 
scene,  tlie  silent,  slumbering  forms  of  the  travelers  are  seen 
stretched  in  two  parallel  rows  with  their  feet  to  the  fire; 
between  the  men,  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  huge  dogs 
have  crept ;  some  are  lying  on  the  legs  of  the  half-breeds 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  others  have  found  a  snug  berth 
close  to  the  fire  but  in  imminent  danger  of  burning  their 
fur,  a  few  lie  coiled  outside  of  the  circle  half- buried  in  the 
snow.  The  cold  is  so  intense  that  their  faces  are  white 
with  frozen  breath,  and  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  fire, 
even  when  in  full  glow,  has  not  power  to  melt  the  snow 
more  than  a  few  inches  from  it,  without  it  is  exposed  to 
direct  and  prolonged  radiation.  Now  and  then  a  watchful 
dog  raises  his  head,  probably  disturbed  by  some  slight 
movement  of  the  sleepers ;  he  looks  once  round  and  buries 
his  face  again.  Sometimes  a  dog  will  utter  a  low  warning 
growl,  when  three  or  four  other  dogs,  probably  old  r-tagers, 
will  rouse  themselves  for  an  instant,  listen  and  giowl,  gen- 
e^-ally  all  looking  in  one  direction  and  snuffing  the  air.  A 
half-breed  sits  up,  looks  at  the  dogs,  observes  their  mien 
and  actions,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  uttering  the  word 
"wolves,"  he  quickly  coils  himself  under  his  blanket  again. 
The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  a 
long  winter's  journey  is  the  catching  and  harnessing  of  the 
dogs.  Some  of  these  animals  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  fresh  at  their  work  for  the  season,  are  exceedingly 
restive  under  coercion  of  any  description,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  snap  at  their  masters,  who  invariably  arm  them- 
selves v/ith  very  strong  mittens  of  buffalo  or  deer  hide 
when  harnessing  a  savage  and  powerful  animal.  They  re- 
quire long-continued  and  most  severe  punishment  to  make 
them  obedient  to  the  word  of  command.  An  Esquimaux 
whip  is  the  instrument  which  every  driver  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use,  but  the  half-breeds  trust  to  sticks  and  stones, 
or  any  object  within  reach  on  the  road,  which  is  picked  up 
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as  they  pass  and  thrown  at  the  dogs.  It  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness the  sudden  start  of  terror  with  which  teach  animal, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  trots  along,  watches  the 
mien  and  motions  of  the  driver  as  he  poises  the  stick, 
which  he  knows  how  to  throw  with  certain  dexterity  at  the 
terrified  animals.  All  the  dogs  give  a  simultaneous  jump 
on  one  side  as  the  missile  flies  past  them,  when  directed  to 
the  leader  of  the  train;  and  not  unfrequently  would  the 
cariole  be  overturned  if  it  were  not  for  the  strength  and  the 
skill  of  the  driver  in  holding  the  loop  with  which  he  steers 
it.  When  this  occurrence  takes  place  and  the  dogs  are  at 
full  speed,  the  only  plan  left  for  the  helpless  traveler  is  to 
draw  his  arms  close  to  his  sides,  and  wait  until  the  cariole 
is  righted  by  the  driver;  but  any  attempt  to  right  the  cariole 
by  putting  out  an  arm  is  a  dangerous  operation,  which 
might  occasion  a  broken  limb.  .  In  descending  steep  hills, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  walk  or  run,  which  all  would  pre- 
fer for  the  sake  of  exercise,  except  when  the  road  is  very 
good,  and  the  trains  can  proceed  for  many  miles  at  a  gallop 
without  fatigue. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  prairie. 
It  is  then  absolutely  necessary  for  all  the  trains  to  keep 
close  together;  the  drifting  snow  soon  obliterates  the  tracks; 
and,  although  the  dogs  with  their  exquisite  noses  will  fol- 
low the  tracks  of  the  leading  cariole  even  when  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  a  light  fall,  yet  when  drifts  accumu- 
late they  are  at  fault. 

Preparing  to  camp  in  a  snow-storm  is  not  an  agreeable 
operation,  or  suggestive  of  that  comfort  and  safety  which  a 
camp  almost  always  presents.  When  the  fire  is  well  lighted, 
supper  cooked  jind  eaten,  and  the  party  "turned  in,"  then 
it  does  not  matter  much  how  heavily  it  snows,  the  trouble 
being  reserved  for  the  following  day.  After  a  heavy  fall 
during  the  night,  men,  dogs,  carioles,  and  sledges  are  all 
covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of  pure  white ;  a  sudden  shout 
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from  tlio  guide  enlivens  many  of  the  apparently  lifeless 
forms,  recognized  only  by  their  ontline ;  but  some  of  the 
sagacious  dogs  take  advantage  of  the  concealment  afforded 
by  the  snow,  and,  quite  neglectful  of  the  whistles  and 
shouts  of  their  masters,  "lie  close." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  AT  OTTAWA. 

Canada  has  hitherto  been  signally  unfortunate  in  her 
different  seats  of  government,  in  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  public  departments,  and  in  the  residences  of  her  gov- 
ernors. Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Toronto  have 
each  in  turn  been  the  capital  of  the  province.  Ottawa  has 
not  yet  been  tried ;  but  there  is  good  ground  for  the  expec- 
tation and  hope  that  the  selection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
will  be  found  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  province, 
whatever  may  be  the  disappointment  felt  by  cities  which 
had  a  history  before  Ottawa  was  in  existence  or  even  the 
great  river  from  which  it  derives  its  name  thoroughly  x- 
plored. 

THE    OTTAWA    RIVER   AND    VALLEY. 

The  Ottawa  rises  near  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude 
in  longitude  76°  W.  It  is  about  780  miles  long,  and  300 
miles  fi-om  its  source  it  passes  through  Lake  Temiscaming, 
67  miles  long.  Above  this  lake  the  country  drained  by  the 
Ottawa  is  little  known;  but  below  it,  for  a  distance  of  430 
miles,  the  river  has  been  surveyed.  Montreal  Eiver,  the 
canoe  route  to  Hudson  Bay,  comes  in  from  the  north-west, 
34  miles  down  Lake  Temiscaming,  and,  six  miles  lower 
down,  the  great  and  almost  unknown  river  Keepawa 
plunges  into  the  lake  in  a  magnificent  cascade  120  feet  in 
height.  From  the  long  sault  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Temiscam- 
ing, 233  miles  above  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  river  is  not 
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navigable  for  a  distance  of  89  miles,  except  for  canoes.    Be- 
tween the  last-named  point  and  Ottawa,  a  distance  of  197 
miles,  numerous  tributaries  swell  its  waters,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Matawan,  coming  from  the  west,  is  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  its  being  on 
the  line  of  the  proposed  ship-canal  route  between  the  Ottawa 
River  and  Lake  Huron.    Above  the  Upper  Allumette  Lake 
there  is  a  navigable  reach  of  water  43  miles  in  length. 
The  mountains  above  Allumette  Lake  are  upward  of  1,000 
feet  in  height,  and  the  scenery  is  magnificent.     The  moun- 
tains on  the  north  side  of  Colongue  Lake  are  1,500  feet 
high,  and  the  scenery  grand  and  beautiful.     The  Petewawa, 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries,  140  miles  long,  drains  an  area 
of  2,200  square  miles;  the  Black  River  drains  1,120  square 
miles;   and,  39  miles  above  Ottawa  City,  the  Madawaska, 
one  of  its  greatest  feeders,  and  210  miles  long,  drains  4,100 
square  miles.    Six  miles  above  Ottawa  the  rapids  begin 
which  terminate  in  the  celebrated  Chaudi^re  Falls,  wHose 
tumultuous  waters  plunge  40  feet  and  partly  disappear  in 
the  '*  Lost  Chaudi^re  "  by  an  underground  passage  whose 
subsequent  outlet  is  unknown.     At  Ottawa  the  great  river 
receives  the  Rideau,  distinguished  on  account  of  its  canal 
which  connects  the  city  of  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Kingston.    Its  largest  tributary,  the  Gatineau,  with  a  course 
of  420  miles,  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  drains  12,000 
square  miles  of  territory.     Eighteen  miles  below  Ottawa  is 
the  Riviere  du  Lii^vre,  draining  an  area  of  4,100  square 
miles;  below  this  river  there  are  numerous  tributaries  vary- 
ing from  90  to  160  miles  in  length.    The  rapids  below 
Ottawa  are  avoided  by  a  succession  of  canals.    One  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  b6low  the  future  capital  of  the  province  the 
Ottawa's  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
for  many  miles  their  yellow,  turbid  stream  can  be  seen  quietly 
gliding  by  the  side  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
soon  to  become  blended  in  their  onward  course  to  the  sea. 
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The  valley  drained  by  the  Ottawa  is  80,000  square  miles 
in  area,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  valuable  woods,  par- 
ticularly red  and  white  pine;  it  is  abundantly  intersected 
with  large  rivers,  and  contains  a  very  considerable  area  of 
the  best  soil.  The  country  is  generally  beautiful  and  undu- 
lating behind  what  has  been  called  the  red-pine  region,  and 
sustains  a  growth  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  elm.  No  re- 
gion of  equal  extent  enjoys  so  much  excellent  water-power 
with  such  ample  supplies  of  timber  and  minerals  to  work 
up,  or  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  manufacture  to  which  water- 
power  is  applicable.  It  is  a  region  rich  in- iron,  lead,  plum- 
bago, marbles,  ochres,  and  copper.  The  valley  of  the 
beautiful  and  bountiful  river  is  capable  of  maintaining 
without  difficulty  twice  the  entire  present  population  of 
Canada,  or  more  than  6,000,000  souls.  Such  is  the  region 
in  which  the  future  capital  of  this  vast  province  is  situated, 
and  where  its  government  will  be  established.  The  city  of 
Ottawa  was  founded  by  Colonel  By,  in  1827,  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal.  It  is  situated  a 
little  below  the  beautiful  and  curious  falls  of  the  Chaudii^re, 
and  stands  upon  a  high  and  bold  eminence  surrounding  a 
deep  Tjay.  Lord  Sydenham  recommended  Bytown  (now 
Ottawa)  as  a  very  favorable  situation  for  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  In  1850  the  population  was  6,016; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  lumber 
trade,  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  of  a  very  transient 
description,  spending  the  summer  in  the  town  and  in  fall 
hastening  far  away  to  the  great  lumber  districts,  north, 
west,  and  east,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  glorious  forests 
which  still  cover  the  Upper  Country.  The  present  popula- 
tion of  Ottawa  is  15,000. 

THE    QOVERNMENT   BUILDINGS. 

These  are  three  in  number, — the  parliament-house  and 
two  departmental  buildings.     They  occupy  an  elevated 
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piece  of  ground,  about  25  acres  in  extent  and  150  feet 
above  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Barrack  Hill." 
The  view  from  this  natural  terrace  is  superb.  The  great 
river,  with  its  moving  rafts,  steamers,  barges,  and  canoes 
rolls  swiftly  on  through  splendid  hill  ranges  towards  the 
south.  In  the  distance  the  succession  of  bridges  which 
span  the  majestic  river  just  above  the  Chaudi^re  Falls, 
attracts  the  eye,  even  though  it  be  tempted  to  rest  upon  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  cascade  sweeping  by  craggy  rocks,  be- 
tween abrupt  islands,  and  plunging  into  the  basin  below, 
where  part  of  its  waters  disappear  in  the  Lost  Chaudiere. 
Far  beyond  the  beautiful  cascade,  glitters  the  broad  river, 
swiftly  rushing  down  the  rapid  Des  Chenes;  and  in  the  re- 
mote background  rise  towering  hills  and  mountains,  often 
brilliant  with  purple  and  gold  when  the  sun  dips  from  view 
and  gilds  their  lonely  summits  with  his  parting  beams. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  a  light-colored  sand- 
stone found  in  the  township  of  Nepean  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa.  This  material  is  geologically  interesting,  as  it 
comes  from  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  unaltered  rock  in 
the  world, — the  Potsdam  sandstone.  At  Lyn,  where  some 
of  the  stone  is  obtained,  the  massive  sandstone  beds  are  seen 
resting  on  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  walls  are  relieved  with 
cut-stone  dressings  of  Devonian  sandstone  from  Ohio,  and 
by  red  sandstone  relieving  arches  from  Potsdam  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  roofs  are  slated  with  purple  and  green, 
and  the  pinnacles  ornamented  with  wrought-iron  cresting. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Italian-Gothic,  and  the 
south  front  of  the  quadrangle  is  formed  by  the  parliament 
building,  500  feet  in  length.  The  two  departmental  struc- 
tures are  375  feet  long.  The  rear  is  open  and  will  be  railed 
off  with  a  suitable  ornamental  screen.  The  committee 
rooms  occupy  the  front  of  the  building.  The  library,  a 
beautiful  detached  circular  building,  with  a  dome  90  feet 
high,  is  in  the  rear  of  the  central  tower,  250  high.     The 
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two  legislative  balls  are  on  each  side  of  the  library,  but  in 
the  main  building.  The  dimensions  of  these  halls  are  the 
same  of  those  of  the  House  of  Lords, — namely,  80  feet  by 
45 ;  they  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and  lighted  from 
above.  The  library  id  constructed  after  the  plan  of  the  new 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  will  hold  800,000  vol- 
umes. The  speaker's  rooms,  and  all  other  offices  and  con- 
veniences required,  are  judiciously  arranged  within  easy 
reach  of  the  legislative  halls.  The  speaker's  and  librarian's 
residences  are  detached  buildings  and  do  not  necessarily 
form  part  of  the  main  structure.  '     / 

The  two  departmental  buildings  contain  in  the  aggregate 
300  rooms,  and  are  intended  to  accommodate  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  of  the  province;  and  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  extension  at  any  future  time 
without  injuring  the  general  architectural  effect.  The 
buildings  cover  nearly  four  acres,  and  some  idea  of  their 
magnitude  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  brief  statis- 
tics. The  plastering  when  completed  will  exceed  ten  acres 
in  extent.  The  number  of  windows  and  doors  is  about 
1,200;  the  length  of  the  cornices,  12  miles;  the  number  of 
bricks  used,  12,000,000;  together  with  many  thousand  yards 
of  masonry,  cut-stone  work,  and  much  carving  and  decora- 
tions of  a  similar  character. 

The  architectfi  for  the  parliament  buildings  are  Messrs. 
Fuller  and  Jones,  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy,  of 
Quebec,  is  the  contractor.  The  architects  for  the  depart- 
mental buildings  are  Messrs.  Stent  and  Laver;  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Haycock  and  Jones.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  state  the  cost  of  these  buildings  when  finished:  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  moment,  upward  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  on  them,  and  they  are 
still  far  from  being  completed. 
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TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  true  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  any  country  in 
any  branch  of  its  industry  depends  upon  the  conditions  un 
der  whicli  that  progress  has  been  made:  a  glance,  therefore, 
at  pliysical,  social,  and  political  elements  becomes  a  neces- 
sary introduction  even  to  the  limited  field  of  its  Travel  and 
Transportation.  The  progress  of  Canada  during  the  cen- 
tury which  has  elapsed  since  it  became  a  British  colony 
practically  commenced  about  eighty  years  ago,  or  after  the 
close  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  revolting 
North-American  colonies.  Out  of  these  eighty  years,  fifty 
at  least,  embrace  the  history  of  two  provinces  of  unequal 
ago,  and  two  races,  under  different  laws,  language,  religion, 
and  (to  a  great  degree)  climates.  These  provinces  have 
been  hampered  by  a  vacillating  Imperial  policy,  while 
struggling  for  a  commercial  independence  involving  compe- 
tition along  a  thousand  miles  of  frontier  wjth  one  of  tlio 
foremost  nations  of  the  earth ; — with  a  people  tenfold  their 
superiors  in  numbers  and  wealth,  in  quantity  and  variety  of 
productions,  and  in  the  possession  of  their  "  treaty-making 
power"  on  their  own  continent — whereby  they  Kwe  de- 
rived manifest  advantages  in  the  settlement  of  exery  bound- 
ary question. 

The  province  of  Canada,  or  of  Quebec,  by  which  names  the 
whole  of  Canada  was  called  after  its  seizure  by  the  English, 
contained  a  French  population  between  60,000  and  70,000  in 
number,  which,  with  two  exceptions  and  the  few  settlements 
along  the  Detroit  River,  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
Eastern  or  Lower  Canada.     At  Frontenao  (Kingston,)  and 

at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Eric,  the  old  French  forts  were  garri- 
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soned  withiu  the  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada;  but  those 
"which  commanded  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  Rivers  were 
upon  the  southern  shore.     As  a  colony  of  France,  Canada 
was  a  semi-military  organization,  without  any  other  exports 
than  peltries.     By  becoming  English,  a  privileged  market 
for  lumber  and  breadstuffs  was  opened  to  her  in  the  British 
West-India  Islands, — particularly  valuable  during  and  after 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Atlantic  colonies 
w^ere  excluded.     In  1777  a  British  officer  wrote  that  "  there 
are  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  all  over  the  province,  and  the 
Canadians  are  enriching  themselves  by  exporting  lumber 
and  grain  to  the  "West  Indies."*     This  referred,  of  course, 
to  Lower  Canada;   for,  though  Montreal  fell,  and  a  daiing 
attempt  was  made  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  to  seize 
upon  Quebec,  the  posts  upon  the  lakes,  although  then  one 
hundred  years  old,  were  surrounded  by  savages  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents.    Upper  Canada  was  at  that  pe- 
riod in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  Iroquois,  a  confeder- 
ation of  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  tribes ;    and  there 
are  those  yet  living  who  remember  when, — save  the  few 
families  around  the  precincts  of  the  old  French  forts, — not 
a  white  man  could  be  found  over  all  the  vast  area  of 
Canada  West.     Toronto  was  then  an  Indian  village  whose 
warriors  speared  the  salt-water  salmon  in  her  harbor,  or 
(T'liased  the  deer  through  the  county  of  York,  and  their 
squaws  then  paddled  among  the  rice-beds  of  the  smaller 
lakes,  and  threshed  out  the  wild  grain    over  the  gunwales 
of  their  canoes.f     In  the  Western  Peninsula  the  noble  elk 
lierded  upon  the  prairies  of  St.  Clair,  or  roamed  over  the 
oak  forests,  untroubled  by  the  sound  of  the  settler's  axe,  and 
swam  the  waters  where  paddle  and  screw  barque  and  brig 
now  plow  their  busy  way.     Myriads  of  wild  pigeons  from 

*  In  1787,  over  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Quebec. 
+  In  nOf),  400  to  500  pounds  of  wild  rice  were  soid  by  the  Indiana  in 
Kingston  market. 
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the  South  annually  invaded  the  beech  woods  and  bore  dowu 
the  branches  by  their  weight;  thousands  of  black  squirrels 
from  the  East  swam  the  broad  Niagara,  and  marched  west- 
ward in  extended  line;  while  flocks  of  gorgeously  clad 
turkeys  and  plump-breasted  quails  stalked  solemnly  along 
the  wild  pathways  of  the  forest,  undisturbed  by  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  locomotive  or  the  rush  of  the  railway  train.  In 
every  narrow  valley  and  upon  every  living  streamlet,  the 
laborious  beaver  arrested  the  rich  alluvion  and  prepared 
broad  meadows  for  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  red  man's 
successors.  The  hunter  and  the  hunted  have  exterminated 
each  other. 

The  achievement  of  their  independence  by  the  revolted 
colonies  expatriated  all  those  whom  loyalty  to  their  king 
had  placed  upon  the  losing  side ;  and  fortunate  it  was  for 
these  villified  and  plundered  fugitives  that  there  yet  re- 
mained for  them  upon  this  continent  an  asylum  to  which 
they  could  retire  from  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  success- 
ful democrats.  The  impregnable  fortress  of  Quebec  on  the 
east  maintained  communication  with  the  mother  country, 
while  the  forts  of  Oswego  and  Niagara — separated  from  the 
Athuitic  settlements  by  vast  forests — were  cities  of  refuge 
to  which  the  adherents  of  the  king  miglit  flee  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  friendly  Mohawk.  This 
northward  emigration  penetrated  Canada  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain  on  the  east,  by  Oswego  and  Frontenac  (Kingston)  in 
the  center,  and  by  Niagara  on  the  west.  They  came  from 
as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas,  and  their  wagon-boxes,  made 
water-tight,  floated  the  wheels  across  rivers  where  no  ferries 
were  yet  established.  Many  of  those  who  entered  by  the 
eastern  route  moved  westward  to  a  milder  climate,  and  to 
join  those  of  their  own  language,  faith,  and  municipal 
customs.  This  sudden  influx  of  a  Britisli  population  into 
the  province  of  Quebec — French  in  all  but  its  allegiance, — 
brought  about  the  division  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
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in  each  of  which  the  laws  were  to  be  made  by  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof.  The  separation  took  place  in  1791,  at  which 
time  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  about  20,000 
souls;  that  of  Lower  Canada  a  little  over  100,000.  The 
province  of  Quebec  had  been  governed  by  the  ordinances 
of  a  governor  and  council ;  but,  from  1791,  both  provinces 
were  equally  endowed  with  a  local  legislature,  although  in 
both,  the  governors  selected  and  maintained  their  councils 
without  the  acknowledgment  that  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  assembly  was  a  constitutional  necessity,  until  their 
reunion  in  1841. 


ROADS. 


The  development  of  the  Transportation  service  in  any 
new  country  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  advance  in 
civilization  of  its  colonists  than  upon  its  physical  geography 
and  climate.  The  possession  of  capital  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  often  valueless  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  presented  by  rapid  rivers,  mountain  ranges, 
trackless  forests,  or  quantities  of  snow.  Time  is  as  neces- 
sary as  money  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  superior  vessel  or 
vehicle;  and  thus,  to  the  European  in  America,  the  simple 
expedients  of  the  savage  indvjene  are  as  applicable  as  the 
camel  to  the  desert,  the  dog-sledge  for  the  Esquimaux,  or 
the  ironless  carts  of  the  "  Bois  Brules  "  in  Rupert's  Land. 

Although  the  existence  of  roads  for  the  passage  of 
wheeled  vehicles  dates  from  the  most  remote  history,  it  would 
seem  that  their  early  construction  was  for  warlike  or  for 
state  rather  than  for  commercial  purposes — for  chariots  and 
trophies  and  c '^ines  of  war;  perhaps,  also,  for  the  transport 
of  materials  1  monuments,  temples,  &c.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures  show  that  wagons  and  carts,  drawn  by  mules  and 
oxen,  were  used;  but  their  land  trade,  we  know,  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  caravans  of  loaded  camels,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses.     Wagons  were  used  to  bring  down  the 
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aged  patriarch,  "  the  wives,  and  the  little  ones  "  into  the 
land  of  Goshen,  but  their  supplies  were  borne  upon  the 
backs  of  animals.  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  rainless  coun- 
tries, traversed  by  great  rivers,  watered  by  irrigation,  and 
supplied  with  numerous  canals  giving  water  transportation 
for  internal  trafiuo.  Separated  by  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land,  their  interchange  of  cotnmerce  was  best 
conducted  by  the  "ships  of  the  desert;"  for  movable 
sand  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  road- 
making. 

The  wonderful  roads  of  the  Romans,  carried  straight 
over  hill  and  dale  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  little  service 
for  wheels,  were  more  military  than  commercial.     Inasmuch 
as  the  Roman  knowledge  of  road-making  was  derived  from 
the  Carthaginians,  ancient  colonists  from  Tyre,  it  is  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  rugged  land- 
scape of  Canaan  opposed  to  commercial  highways,  we  may 
trace  the  origin  of  paved  roads  to  the  land  where  Pharaoh's 
wagons  were  sent  when  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt.    In- 
deed, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
could  be  transported  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  without  a 
graded  road.     Two  thousand  years  have  not  effaced  those 
adamantine  lines  which  the  Romans  engraved  and  inlaid 
upon  the  face  of  three  continents,  for  some  of  them  are  in 
use  to  this  day;  and,  until  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was 
supposed  that  as  road-makers  they  had  no  superiors.     A 
Roman  road  was  often  three  feet  thick,  consisting  of  three 
courses,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness  each,  of  coarse  con- 
crete masonry,  gravel,  and  cut-stone  paving: — sometimes 
their  roads  were  wholly  formed  by  a  species  of  "  macadam- 
izing "  with  the  addition  of  a  cement  forming  a  very  hard 
concrete.     Of  such  roads  there  were  about  fifty  distinct 
ones  with  an  aggregate  length  of  14,000  miles  in  Italy 
alone,  besides  those  in  the  provinces. 
In  point  of  magnificence,  however,  the  Incas  of  Peru 
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surpassed  even  the  Emperors  of  Eome.  That  narrow 
fringe  of  sea-coast  was  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  two 
great  roads, — one  in  the  interior,  the  other  along  the  Pacific 
sea-board.  The  first  extended  1,500  to  2,000  miles,  having 
stone  pillars  set  up  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a  league 
and  hostelrics  or  caravansaries  at  suitable  distances — in 
which  respect  i.t  was  similar  to  the  Babylonian  royal  road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  which 
it  exceeded  in  length.  This  road,  says  Prcscott,  was  car- 
ried over  pathless  sierras  covered  with  snow;  through 
galleries  cut  for  leagues  in  the  living  rock;  upon  suspension 
bridges,  swayed  to  and  fro  over  raging  torrents,  by  cables 
of  native  osier  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  was  con- 
ducted across  ravines  of  hideous  depth  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry.  The  coast  road,  about  300  leagues  in  length 
was  carried  on  an  embankment  twenty-five  yards  wide 
with  a  parapet  of  clay.  Trees  and  odoriferous  shrubs  were 
planted  along  the  margin,  and  streams  of  water  were  con- 
ducted through  aqueducts  along  its  side,  to  slake  the  trav- 
eler's thirst.  Both  roads  were  paved  with  heavy  flags  of 
freestone,  some  ten  feet  square,  and  in  some  places  with 
pebbles  imbedded  in  a  bituminous  cement  which  made  a 
road-bed  hard  and  smooth.  It  was  an  evidence  of  their 
advanced  civilization  that  persons  were  stationed  at  the 
Incas'  "swing"  bridges  to  collect  toll  from  all  passers-by, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  the  only  perishable  portions  of 
the  work. 

ROADS — LOWER   CANADA. 

The  roads  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  of  Lower 
Canada,  until  1832,  were  placed  under  an  olTicer  appointed 
by  the  crown  called  a  grand  voyer,  a  sort  of  surveyor- 
general,  who  had  deputies  (soKsvot/ers)  and  surveyors  under 
him.*     The  roads  were  divided  into  three  classes. 

*  This  office  was  filled  as  early  as  1089  by  the  Sieur  Do  Beceancourt,  as 
successor  to  his  father  who  was  probably  the  first  grand  voyer  of  New  France. 
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1.  Chemins  royaux — Post  roads  or  "front"  roads,  the 
soil  of  wbicli  belonged  to  the  crown ;  these  generally  trav- 
ersed the  "  front "  of  the  seigneuries. 

2.  Chemins  de  ceinture  et  de  traverse — or  back  roads,  the 
soil  of  which  belonged  to  the  seigneurs;  these  ran  in  the 
rear  and  parallel  with  the  royal  roads. 

3.  Chemins  de  sortie  et  de  communications — called,  also, 
"  routes  "  and  by-roads.  These  were  cross-roads,  connect- 
ing those  in  front  and  rear.  Also,  banal  roads,  which  were 
those  leading  to  the  seigneury  mill. 

All  proprietors  and  holders  {seigneurs  and  censitaires) 
were  obliged  to  open,  make,  maintain,  and  repair,  as  well 
in  winter  as  in  summef,  their  "front"  roads,  across  the 
land  held  by  them.  All  bridges  under  four  (or  six)  feet 
span  were  to  be  made  by  the  occupant;  but  larger  ones  by 
the  joint  labor  of  the  parties  interested, — the  timber  being 
demanded  from  the  nearest  property.  By  joint  labor,  also, 
the  cross  or  by-roads  and  mill-roads  were  made.  In  the  case 
of  the  front  roads,  ownership  or  occupancy  was  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  making  the  unlucky  holder  construct 
and  maintain  the  road;  but  in  the  case  of  side  roads  and 
others  made  by  joint  labor,  this  proprietorship  exempted 
him  from  all  other  contribution,  because  he  furnished  the 
right  of  way.  The  grand  voyer  made  semi-annual  inspec 
tions,  and  by  proces  verbal,  if  confirmed  by  the  quarter 
sessions,  determined  the  dimensions,  ditches,  &c.,  and  the 
^^ repartition^^  or  apportionment  of  labor  on  bridges  and 
routes.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  magnificent  personage, 
with  the  powers  almost  of  a  provost-marshal,  who  literally 
drove  the  habitants  to  the  improvement  of  their  ways. 

Winter  roads  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Canada  require 
special  provisions,  some  of  which  are  demanded  by  the  ab- 
surd tenacity  with  which  the  habitant  clings  to  a  vicious 
system.  Instead  of  profiting  by  the  example  of  the  town- 
ship people  beside  him,  he  attaches  the  shafts  of  his  cariole, 
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berime,  or  traineau,  tlie  running  gear  of  which  is  a  low 
sledge,  by  a  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  draught 
slackens  the  shafts  fall  on  the  snow.  The  runner  likewise 
does  not  follow  the  horses'  feet,  so  that  the  road  is  not 
beaten  for  two  horses  abreast, — and  thus  must  forever 
remain  an  inferior  or  "  one-horse  "  .affair.  The  action  of 
the  loose  shaft  is  similar  to  a  horse-rake,  and  the  snow  is 
rolled  into  "  winrows,"  giving  the  road  a  corrugated  pro- 
file, forming  what  are  called  cahots  by  the  French,  and 
"cowholes"  by  the  English;  the  crater  between  the  oppo- 
site peaks  being  large  enough  to  contain  one  of  those 
animals.  As  a  penance  for  thus  destroying  the  road,  the 
law  required  the  habitant  to  carry  shovel,  pick,  and  hoe, 
and  to  level  the  track  behind  him.  It  is  also  obligatory  to 
have  the  track  over  ice  or  open  country  marked  out  by 
evergreen  bushes  called  balises,  so  that  the  traveler  may  not 
lose  his  way.  Besides  the  ordinary  provisions  for  "break- 
ing" the  winter  roads,  it  is  required  that  on  the  1st  of 
December  all  fences  along  and  a,butting  the  roadside  within 
twenty-five  feet,  be  taken  down  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  kept  down  until  the  1st  of  April,  the  posts 
only  left  standing;  and,  when  required,  balises  are  to  be 
planted  every  thirty-six  feet. 

The  road  question  appears  to  have  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  statute 
labor  system  of  the  English  colonies  by  Governor-General 
Murray  in  1766.  His  ordinance  authorized  the  surveyor 
of  highways  to  summon  the  parishoners  with  their  carts, 
horses,  &c.,  to  work  collectively  on  the  roads,  which  were 
then  specified  to  be  at  least  fourteen  feet  wide.  In  1777 
Guy  Carleton  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  the  French 
system  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each 
owner  and  occupier  to  keep  in  repair  the  king's  road,  then 
specified  at  thirty  feet  wide.     By-roads  twenty  feet  wide 
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were  to  be  made  by  joint  labor,  and  banal  or  mill  roads 
"according  to  ancient  usage."  In  that  early  day,  boga, 
less  fiivorcd  than  they  since  have  been,  were  not  allowed  to 
run  in  any  highway.  In  the  ordinance  of  1777  the  value 
of  our  white  cedar  was  recognized  by  enacting  that  all 
bridge  sleepers  should  bo,  made  of  it ;  and  grand  voyers  and 
sousvoyers  were  appointed  for  each  district,  the  latter  to  be 
the  captains  and  senior  officers  of  militia.  In  these  partic- 
ulars the  old  French  system  was  followed.  In  1788,  Lord 
Dorchester  made  a  bold  attempt  to  abolish  cahots  by  an  or- 
dinance "to  alter  the  method  of  drawing  sleighs,"  &c.; 
but  this  led  to  rioting,  and  the  hahitants,  b}'  stopping  the 
supplies  from  country  to  town,  forced  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious ordinance  the  following  year.  No  further  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  cahols,  and  the  hahitants 
were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  an  institution,  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  until  1840, 
when  Lord  Sydenham  took  advantage  of  the  suspension  of 
tlie  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  caused  by  the  rebellion 
of  1837,  to  pass  two  sleigh  ordinances;  but  immediately 
after  the  union,  the  right  of  self-government  was  asserted, 
and  one  was  repealed ;  but  the  other  was  confined  to  the 
district  of  ]\[ontreal,  where  the  turnpike  trust  commission- 
ers have  hitherto  successfully  resisted  the  traineau. 

In  1832,  the  despotic  powers  of  the  grand  voyer  were 
transferred  to  road  commissioners;  and  in  1841  the 
roads  came  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities,  by  whom 
the  labor  has  been  more  equalized,  and  who  have  the  power 
of  apportioning  it  upon  all  roads.  In  the  absence  of  any 
by-law  of  the  municipality  or  unrepealed  2^^'occs  verbal, 
"  front "  roads  are  still  to  be  made  and  maintained  by  the 
occupant;  but  a  special  superintendent,  appointed  by  the 
Council,  may,  by  proper  2^'>'occs  verbal,  relieve  any  owner  or 
occupant  from  any  excessive  portion  of  work  required 
under  that  provision.     All  the  main  roads,  made  by  the 
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government  and  transferred  to  the  municipalities,  are  to  be 
maintained  by  the  latter.  Front  roads  must  (since  1855) 
be  at  least  thirty-six  feet  French  (nearly  thirty  eight  and  a 
half  feet  English),  and  roides  twenty-six  feet  French  (about 
twonty-seven  feet  nine  inches  English,)  between  the  fences. 
Tliis  is  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  width  estab- 
lished before  the  conquest. 

1'tie  old  French  laws  governing  the  roads  were  practica- 
ble in  the  level  seigneurics,  with  their  peculiar  subdivisions 
caused  by  the  laws  of  descent,  as  well  as  from  their  quon- 
dam setni-military  organization.  The  holdings  are  narrow 
strips  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  or  less,  fronting  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  extending  back  a  mile  or  more.  The 
front  road  is  near  the  river,  and  on  it  are  the  houses,  giving 
the  river  bank  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  street. 
These  laws  were,  however,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
townshii)S  with  their  hills,  and  lakes,  and  heavy  timber, 
where  the  "  front "  road  would  run  a  mile  or  more  alonjj 
one  pi-oporty,  and  wlicrc  the  cost  of  making  the  road  would 
be  far  greater  than  the  value  of  the  land;  where,  also, 
there  were  crown  reserves  and  long  distances  without  an  oc- 
cupant. The  scigneuries  having  their  roads  formed,  for 
perhaps  a  century,  and  conducting  their  light  traffic  on  the 
snow  in  winter  and  on  the  river  in  summer,  were  not 
urgent  for  road  grants;  and  the  townships  thus  had  no  op- 
portunity for  "  log-rolling,"  and  were  too  weak  politically 
to  extort  relief.  It  was  therefore  not  until  1815-17  that 
any  eflbrt  was  made  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  abundant 
revenue  to  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  lower  province. 
The  sum  (;f  £G3,600  (or  $254,400)  was  voted  in  these  two 
years,  whicli  was  expended  chielly  in  the  seigneurics.  In 
1829,  hov;cver,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest,  about  £120,000  (or  $480,000)  having  been  voted 
in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years;  and  then  the  town- 
ships, after  forty  years  of  suffering,  obtained  some  assistance 
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ROADS,  UPPER  CANADA. 


In  the  first  parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  held  at  Newark 
in  1793,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  roads  were  placed 
under  overseers  to  be  appointed  by  the  rate-paying  inhab- 
itant householders  at  their  annual  town  meetings.  Every 
person  was  required  to  bring  tools  and  work  three  to  twelve 
days;  and  owners  of  carts  and  teams  at  least  six  days.  At 
first  rich  and  poor  were  treated  alike  (for  all  were  alike 
poor,)  and  the  number  of  days'  work  exacted  from  each, 
which  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  overseer  and  depended 
on  his  energy  and  the  wants  of  the  road,  was  fixed  at  ten ; 
but  when  largo  blocks  of  land,  granted  to  favorites  or  held 
by  speculators,  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement,  dissatis- 
faction was  created  at  the  unequal  road  law  which  exacted 
no  more  from  the  great  land-owner  than  from  the  tenant  or 
laborer,  and  it  was  altered;  the  number  of  days'  labor 
being  determined  according  to  the  assessment  roll. 

The  power  of  altering  or  opening  new  roads  was  vested 
in  the  quarter  sessions  by  whom  a  surveyor  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  any  application  for  such  alteration  or  new 
road  if  signed  by  twelve  freeholders. 

In  its  infancy  this  province  had  neither  revenue  nor 
taxes,  the  civil  list  being  at  first  wholly  and  afterwards  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  military  chest  of  the  Impei'ial  gov- 
ernment. In  1795,  the  revenue  was  £900  sterling,  .and  the 
only  tax  4c/.  per  gallon  on  wine;  and  it  was  not  till  1804 
that  there  appeared  any  surplus  for  roads.  In  that  year  an 
appropriation  of  £1,000  (or  $4,000)  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  proved  premature  and  was  repealed  in  1806, 
when  £1,600  (or  $6,400)  was  granted;  and  this  road  grant, 
increased  to  £2,000  (or  $8,000)  and  £3,000  (or  $12,000,) 
was  annually  maintained  till  1812,  when  it  rose  to  £6,000 
(or  $24,000.)  Interrupted  two  years  by  the  war,  it  in- 
creased in  1815  to  £20,000  (or  $80,000,)  and  in  1816  to 
£21,000  (or  $84,000,)  aftei   which  little  was  done  until 
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1830,  when,  between  that  date  and  1833,  X128,000  (or 
$512,000)  were  granted.  Between  183G  and  1810  over 
£100,000  (or  $400,000)  more  was  granted,  tLo  whole  of 
which  was  not  expended  until  after  the  union. 

The  roads  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  municipal  act,  are 
wholly  under  local  control;  and  the  assessment  act  ])rovidcs 
that  every  male  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  is  liable  to 
statute  labor  to  the  extent  of  two  days  as  a  minimum.     If 
assessed  at  a  total  valuation  of  £50  (or  $200,)  two  days  are 
required,  and  more  in  proportion,  up  to  £1,000  (or  $1,000,) 
which  gives  twelve  days;  and  one  day  for  every  £200  (or 
$800)  over  that  sum,  suViject  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  by  the 
council.     Where  there  is  no  by-law,  2s.  Qd.  (or  50  cents) 
per  day  is  the  rate  of  commutation.     When  there  is  no 
property  delinquents  may  be  imprisoned  six  days  if  thoy  do 
not  work  their  two  days  or  pay  their  two  dollars.     The 
roads  must  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  or  more  than  ninety 
feet  wide;  and  local  rates  may  be  levied  for  local  roads,  on 
a  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  resident  rate-payers  repre- 
senting one-half  the  assessed  value.     Councils  can  not  close 
a  road  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person,  nor  encroach  on 
gardens,  orchards,  pleasure-grounds,  or  buildings;  but  they 
may  order  the  removal  of  trees,  not  being  ornamental  or 
plantations,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  highway,  and 
must  compensate  for  all  real  damage. 


PROGRESS    OF    TRAVEL. 


In  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  European  system  of 
traveling  by  post  was  in  force  and  regulated  by  law.  The 
distance  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  commonly  called 
sixty  leagues  was  divided  into  twenty-four  stages.  The 
viaitres  de  posie  were  obliged  to  keep  four  caleches  and  four 
carioks,  and  to  be  ready  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice  to 
forward  the  traveler,  who  was  usually  received  with  much 
ceremony,  on  alighting  after  each  stage,  by  the  lady  of  the 
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house*  They  bad  the  exclusive  riglit  of  passenger  trans- 
port by  land,  the  charge  being  fixed  at  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  league, — twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  for  the  journey 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  occupied  three  days. 
The  caleche  is  a  gig  upon  grasshopper  springs  with  a  seat  for 
two  passengers;  the  driver  occupies  the  site  of  the  dash- 
board, with  his  feet  on  the  shafts  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  horse  with  which  he  maintains  a  confidential  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  journey,  •  alternately  complimenting 
and  upbraiding  him,  and  not  failing  to  impress  him  with  the 
many  virtues  of  his  master. 

A  public  mail-stage  was  established  between  St.  John's 
and  Quebec  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  century ;  but 
although  facilities  existed  for  land  travel  before  the  era  of 
steamboats,  the  water  route,  where  it  was  down  stream  or  slack 
water,  was  generally  preferred.  Water  carriage  along  the 
whole  frontier  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  and  abundance 
of  snow  (east  of  Kingston)  while  the  navigation  was  closed, 
checked  the  early  establishment  of  a  good  road  throughout.. 
Before  the  war  of  1812,  the  land  route  from  Montreal  west- 
ward was  broken,  not  only  by  the  necessary  ferries  across  the 
Ottawa  at  Isle  Perrot,  but  by  the  long  ferry  in  Lake  St.  Fran- 
cis, where  a  horse-boat  traversed  the  slack  water,  because  of 
the  wet  land  route  along  the  front  of  Glengary.  In  1796,  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifty  miles,  a  road  had  been  opened 
from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  and  the  journey  could  be  made 
by  land  from  Montreal  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  from  Corn- 
wall to  Prescott,  along  which  latter  route  the  United  Empire 
loyalists,  who  came  in  in  1784,  had  established  themselves. 
The  intermediate  portions,  having  slack  water  or  nearly 
so  opposite  them,,  were  not  completed  until  the  necessity  for 
them  was  demonstrated  by  the  war  of  1812-15. 

*  The  maitres  depostewere  first  recognized  by  law  in  1780,  and  some  half  a 
dozen  ordinnncea  and  acts  were  passed  in  thoir  favor  or  to  control  them  be- 
tween that  date  and  1819,  when  their  privileges  ceased. 
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During  the  infancy  of  Upper  Cunacla  the  rond  extension 
from  ProHcott  to  Burlington, — with  the  exception  of  thoso 
portions  where  the  loyuHsts  were  settled,  which  extended,  as 
high  as  the  Bay  of  Quinte, — was  retarded  by  the  slack-water 
navigation  between  these  points;  but  to  avoid  tiie  detour  by 
Qucenston,  Fort  Erie,  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  road  was  opened 
as  early  as  179-1  from  Ancaster  (the  point  to  which  the  loy- 
alists had  extended  their  settlements  from  Niagara,  and 
made  their  road  by  private  subscription)  to  the  Mohawk 
village  on  the  Grand  Kiver,  to  which  place  Brant  had 
removed  his  Six  Nations.  From  Brantford  it  was  carried 
through  to  a  point  (London)  on  the  river  La  Trcnche  (now 
called  the  Thames,)  from  whence  a  boat  navigation  existed 
to  Lake  St,  Clair.  Thus,  from  the  French  seigneuiies  on 
her  eastern  boundary  to  the  American  border  on  the  west, 
Upper  Canada  sought  first  to  connect  the  natural  navigation 
by  what  may  be  called  portage  roads  of  greater  or  less 
length;  and  so  to  diminish  the  time,  cost,  and  fatigue  of 
land  transport. 

Governor  Simcoe,  who  seems  to  have  been  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  the  founder  of  a  na- 
tion, also  opened  out,  in  1794,  by  the  labor  of  the  Queen's 
Bangers,  the  portage  of  thirty-three  miles  from  Toronto  to 
Lake  Simcoe,  called  Yongc  Street,  which  shortened  and 
cheapened  the  route  to  Afackinaw,  then  the  great  depot  of 
the  fur-trade.  On  the  opening  of  this  route  the  North- 
West  l^'ur  Company,  which  was  established  by  Frobisher 
and  McTavish,  of  Montreal,  in  1782,  and  which  in  1796 
cmj)loyed  2,000  men,  instead  of  sending  their  supplies  up 
ihe  Ottawa  by  canoes,  sent  hatteaux  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  were  carted  across  the  portages  at  theCarrying  Place 
and  Yonge  Street,  and  delivered  their  cargoes  in  Afackinaw 
at  a  saving  of  £10  (or  $-10)  to  £15  (or  $60)  per  ton.  p]vcn 
the  Spanish  settlements  down  the  Mississippi  were  supplied 
by  British  goods  thus  taken  to  the  great  peltry  fair  at  Mack- 
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inaw.  Diindas  Street,  as  tlio  rrtaiii  post-road  traversing  tbo 
province  was  called,  was  also  established  by  Governor  Sim- 
roc,  lots  being  granted  along  it  on  condition  of  building 
and  imj)roving  in  one  year;  and  so  provision  was  made  for 
a  continuous  land  comniuniciition  tlirougliout  the  province: 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  that  any  portion 
of  it  was  so  far  improved  and  bridged  as  to  become  a  stage 
route. 

The  first  stage  in  Upper  Canada  was  cstablialied  by  Mr. 
Macklern,  of  Cliippewa,  in  1708,  between Quecnstown  and 
Fort  Erie,-  running  every  other  day  at  the  moderate  fare  of 
one  dollar;  distance  about  twenty-live  miles.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1816,  the  first  stage  between  Montreal  and 
Kingston  was  cstal.  jshed  by  Barnabas  Dickinson.  Covered 
skigbs  left  Samuel -iledge's,  in  Sf.' Paul  Street,  Montreal, 
and  Robert  Walker's  Hotel,  Kingston,  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  ar  d  arrived  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  In 
January,  1817,  Samuel  Purdy  established  the  first  stage  be- 
tween Kingston  and  York.  It  left  Daniel  Brown's  inn, 
Kingston,  every  Monday  morning,  and  York  every  Thurs- 
day morning,  stopping  at  Spaulding's  inn,  Grafton,  as  a 
half-way  house.  The  fare  was  eighteen  dollars  with  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  baggage  allowed.  The  next  winter  Purdy 
reduced  the  fare  to  ten  dollars,  three  dollars  to  Belleville, 
and  six  dollars  to  Spaulding's  inn.  On  the  opening  of  nav- 
igation the  stages  between  Prescott  and  York  were  discon- 
tinued, as  a  steamboat  was  then  on  this  route.  The  mail, 
which  as  late  as  1807  was  so  light  as  to  be  carried  by  pedes- 
trian white  men  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  by  an 
Indian  between  Toronto  and  Niagara,  all  of  wliom  carried 
axes  to  aid  them  in  crossing  streams,  went  by  the  king's 
vessels  in  summer,  and  after  1817  by  the  steamers,  which 
also  took  the  local  traific  between  the  frontier  towns;  so  that 
there  was  no  travel  to  maintain  a  summer  stage  except  on 
the  portages  below  Prescott.    The  first  steamers  were  placed 
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on  Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  in  1826,  when  four- 
horse  covered  coaches  were  put  on  the  road  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lachine,  and  stages  were  run  from  the  Cascades  to 
Coteau  Landing,  and  from  Cornwall  to  Prescott,  no  steam- 
boat having  yet  ventured  below  the  latter  point.  In  1832, 
a  stern-wheel  steamer,  the  Iroquois,  was  built  to  overcome 
the  rapids  between  the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott.  At 
first  she  required  the  aid  of  horses  and  oxen  at  Rapide 
Platte;  but  further  experience  in  pilots  and  an  improvement 
in  the  boilers  enabled  her  to  ascend  by  steam  power  alone; 
and  thereafter  the  stages  retired  to  the  twelve  miles  of  por- 
tage passing  the  Longue  Sault  between  Dickinson's  Landing 
and  Cornwall. 

Between  Kingston  and  Cobourg,  and  other  points  where 
the  steamer::  ^'id  not  call,  at  first  a  horse,  and  then  the  one- 
horse  wagon  delivered  the  local  mail;  and,  as  local  travel 
increased,  two  and  four  horses  were  put  on,  the  vehicles 
generally  being  open  stage-wagons,  the  covered  coaches  be- 
ing ke])t  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  where  the  roads 
were  better  and  where  it  was  worth  an  effort  to  "  take  in  " 
the  unwary.  As  late  as  1834,  passengers  in  stages  from  the 
west  could  avoid  "sea"  sickness  on  Lake  Ontario  by  con- 
necting with  steamers  at  the  "  Carrying  Place,"  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  from  whence  there  is  river  navigation  to 
Montreal. 

In  1826,  the  first  stage  was  established  between  Niagara 
and  York, — time,  seventeen  hours;  fare,  five  dollars.  In 
1827,  the  exclusive  right  to  run  a  stage  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Ancastcr,  through  Brantford,  Burford,  "  the 
Long  Woods,"  and  Delaware,  to  Detroit  lliver,  was  ob- 
tained, after  two  j'cars'  effort,  by  a  public-spirited  physician 
of  St.  Catherine's,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  other  parties 
to  provide  this  much-needed  accommodation.  Under  this 
stimuhi.s,  a  line  of  four-horse  coaches  was  started  in  1828, 
which  not  paying  it  was  reduced  to  an  uncovered  wagon, 
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and  after  a  time  even  that  was  abandoned.  It  was  some 
years  after  this  before  a  stage  was  established  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Detroit  Kiver,  and  not  until  1842  that  a  daily 
line  was  established  throughout  t^e  province,  which  was 
done  in  consequence  of  Deputy  Postmaster-General  Stay- 
ner's  requirements  with  regard  to  the  mails. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  North 
America  in  1766,  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  only  post-road  then  in  Canada  was  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  1791  the  post-road  ex- 
tended eastward  to  New  Brunswick,  and  westward  as  far  as 
Kingston.  As  late  as  1807,  the  mail  to  Amherstburgh  was 
only  quarterly,  a  Canadian  once  in  three  months  appearing 
with  a  mail-bag  on  his  shoulder. 

Our  progress,  as  gathered  from  the  number  of  miles  of 
established  post-roads,  is  as  follows: — 


Dates. 

1766,. 
1791,. 
1817,. 
1824,. 
1828,. 
1831,. 
1832,. 
1836,. 
1837,. 
1840,. 
1851,. 
1852,. 
1854,. 
1857,. 
I860,. 


If  umber 

of 

Post-offices. 

3... 


Miles  of 
Established 
Post-Roads. 


■    Miles  of 
Annual 
Mail  Travel. 


10 
25 
69 
101 
151 
227 
289 
375 
405 
601 
840 


170 

600 

1.200 

1,992 369,616 

2,368 455,936 

2,896 713,076 

3,460 787,472' 

4,377 1,005,524 

5,370 1,176,708 

5,736 1,473,264 

7,595 2,487,000 

8,618 2,930.000 


1.166 10.027 4,000,000 


1,506 
1,698 


13,253 5,383,000 

14,202 5,712,00ft 


In  1852,  the  number  of  letters  per  annum  was  3,700,000; 
the  revenue,  $230,629;  expenditure,  $276,191.  In  1860, 
the  number  of  letters  per  annum  was  9,000,000;  the  reve- 
nue, $658,451 ;  expenditure,  $534,681.  This  expenditure 
is  exclusive  of  railway  and  steamship  subsidies.    The  former 

costs  $110,000  and  the  latter  $416,000  per  annum. 
8 
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PROGRESS   OF    ROADS. 


The  land  communications  of  the  copper-colored  nomads, 
eastward  of  the  jjrairies,  were  natural  routes  subordinate  to 
their  water  ones,  being  mere  portages  from  one  stream  or 
lake  to  another;  and  in  this  respect  they  differed  essentially 
from  those  of  a  fixed  population.  But,  as  with  the  savage, 
the  track  of  the  wild  animals, — the  deer,  moose,  elk,  or 
cariboo, — indicated  the  hardest  ground  or  lowest  pass  for 
the  war-path,  so  with  the  colonist  the  same  guides — -'or  the 
instincts  of  domestic  animals  turned  loose  in  the  forest, — 
often  marked  out  the  "bridle-road,"  the  pioneer  route  of  land 
transport  from  point  to  point.  In  later  times,  since  the  sur- 
veyor has  preceded  the  settler,  the  roads  have  been  either 
arbitrarily  determined  for  a  country  presenting  no  special 
obstacles,  or  carefully  explored  as  a  basis  of  settlement. 
But  as,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  squatter 
preceded  the  surveyor,  the  original  roads  have  been  estab- 
lished either  by  the  accidental  conditions  noted  above,  or 
by  the  more  extensive  and  careful  explorations  of  the  lum- 
berman, who  has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  agriculturist  over 
the  greater  portion  of  cultivated  America. 

The  progressive  stages  of  improvement,  from  the  track 
of  the  wild  animal  to  the  metalled  road,  are, — 

1.  The  Bridle  Road; 

2.  The  Winter  Road; 

3.  The  Corduroy  Road; 

4.  The  Common  or  Graded  Road; 

5.  The  Turnpike;  Macadam,  Gravel,  and  Plank  Roads. 

BRIDLE    AND    WINTER    ROADS, 

Before  the  era  of  wheeled  vehicles,  communication  be- 
tween back  settlements,  save  in  winter,  is  restricted  to 
"  bridle  roads,"  by  which  men  and  women  on  horseback 
may  assemble  for  worship,  visit  their  neighbors,  and  attend 
upon  all  those  occasions  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  so 
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much  noticed  in  the  forest  and  so  little  in  town.  On  pack- 
horses,  also,  grain  is  taken  to  and  from  the  mill,  and  other 
movables  transported.  These  roads  are  formed  simply  by 
clearing  away  the  branches  and  logs,  so  that  a  man  on 
horseback  may  ride,  and  are  most  frequently  old  lumber- 
men's roads,  which  have  become  impassable  from  fallen 
timber,  and  the  growth  of  underbrush.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  snow  and  ice,  the  great  democratic  elements  iti  the 
physical  constitution  of  Canada,  make  all  roads  alike,  and 
the  humblest  settler  in  the  most  remote  back-township  has  not 
only  an  excellent  road,  but  can  make  himself  a  vehicle  capable 
of  transporting  the  largest  loads ;  and,  sheltered  by  the  forest, 
the  once  broken  track  is  protected  from  those  drifts  which 
are  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  snow-roads  in  the  clearings. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
frost  and  snow  to  the  people  of  Canada,  or  to  place  any 
money  value  upon  them.  That  which  most  Europeans 
have  deplored  as  the  only  drawback  to  this  country  is 
in  truth  the  source  of  its  rapid  prosperity.  The  operations 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  do  not  necessarily  require 
perennial  communication  with  a  market.  As  there  is  but 
one  crop  of  grain  and  lumber  in  the  year,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  once  in  the  year  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  transport  it,  and  this  Canada  possesses  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  "  more  favored  clime."  In  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  all  agricultural  out-door  operations 
have  ceased,  the  farmer,  after  having  threshed  his  grain, 
can  sally  forth  to  any  market  he  may  select,  even  if  distant 
one  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  combine  other  business  or 
pleasurQ  in  the  town  with  that  of  the  sale  of  his  products, 
lie  can  go  any  where  while  the  snow  lasts,  for  all  roads  are 
alike;  and  he  can  take  as  large  a  load  as  can  be  transported 
by  the  same  power  on  the  best  wheel  roads  in  Europe. 
For  domestic  purposes  the  ice  and  snow  are  equally  valuble 
to  him;  for,  while  unable  to  cultivate  the  fields,  he  can  make 
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the  forest  resound  with  his  axe,  and  every  swamp  is  accessible 
to  his  horses  and  hia  sledges;  thug  securing  his  annual  sup- 
ply of  fuel  without  the  necessity  of  money  or  barter.    If 
he  has  a  family  of  grown-up  sons,  he  may  cut  the  timber 
and  fuel  and  transport  it  to  the  market,  because  there  is  not 
a  week  in  the  whole  winter  in  which  out-door  work  is  un- 
pleasant;  and  there  is,  therefore,  less  loss  of  time  than  in 
milder  and  more  rainy  climates.     The  presence  of  the  ice 
and  snow  at  the  season  when  horses  and  cattle  and  their 
owners  can  not  be  employed  in  field  operations,  and  its  cer- 
tain continuance  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  for 
several  months,  define  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
without  inconvenience  and  to  the  best  advantage.     What- 
ever is  intended  for  export  is,  where  good  summer  roads  are 
wanting,  hauled  down  to  the  shipping  ports  while  the  snow 
lasts;   and  if  a  house  is  to  be  built,  the  stone  is  quarried 
and  hauled  wnen  little  else  can  be  done,  and  all  preparations 
are  made  before  the  season  for  building  commences.    The 
statistics  of  shipments  show  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  is  sent  forward  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  grown;   and 
althougli  in  many  instances  the  produce  can  not  be  brought 
out  until  the  snow  falls,  it  is  evident  that  from  choice  the 
greater  part  will  be  held  back  until  that  season.    The 
autr.mnal  plowing  and  sowing  after  harvest,  ditching,  fenc- 
ing, and  other  duties,  often  make  it  inconvenient  to  com- 
mence threshing  before  the  winter:   moreover,  there  is  also 
the  hope   that  better  prices,  when  western  exports  are 
suspended,  and  cheaper  transportation  on  the  snow,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  of  interest. 

The  frost  which  bridges  every  river  and  makes  a  hard 
and  level  causeway  of  every  swamp,  with  the  snow,  which 
fills  everv  rut  and  cavity  and  buries  boulders,  logs,  and 
stumps,  v.!!!.'.olc  the  lumberman  to  send  supplies  for  a  whole 
year  to  his  shanties;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  pioneer  settler 
takes  advantage  of  this  season,  to  prepare  for  his  summer's 
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work  of  establishing  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  It 
is  only  by  contrasting  this  state  of  things  with  India,  the 
Turkish  Empire,  or  other  snowlcss  and  roadless  countries 
of  the  world,  that  we  can  determine  what  it  is  worth  to 
have,  as  Canada  has  for  months  in  every  year,  the  best  pos- 
sible road,  not  only  on  all  main  lines,  but  to  every  man's 
door  and  to  every  corner  of  his  property. 

The  winter  road  is  too  narrow  for  wheeled  vehicles;  in 
summer  it  is  but  a'bridlc  road  on  the  hard  ground,  and  im- 
passable through  the  swamps. 

CORDUROY    ROADS. 

In  forming  a  road  for  wheeled  vehicles  or  in  converting  a 
winter  road  into  a  summer  one,  there  are  necessarily  aa 
many  degrees  of  excellence  (or  rather  badness)  as  are 
afforded  by  the  character  of  the  route, — the  number,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  settlers.  But,  whatever  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  resort  to  the 
axe  and  log-chain,  where  the  pick  and  shovel  should  be  used. 
This  wide-spread  error  is  the  result  of  habit:  axes  are  in 
the  hands  of  all,  and  familiar  to  all ;  the  pick  and  shovel 
are  regarded  as  only  fit  for  "  canallers "  and  railway 
"  navvies."  Not  only  in  the  case  of  swamps  (in  many  of 
which  the  corduroy  system  is  indispensable),  but  wherever 
water  at  stated  seasons  collects  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  soften 
the  soil  and  cause  the  wheels  to  sink,  whole  hecatombs  of 
trees  are  sacrificed  to  form  a  corrugated  causeway  of  their 
round  trunks,  laid  side  by  side,  over  which  wagons  can  be 
slowly  dragged  or  bumped,  any  attempt  at  speed  being 
checked  by  immediate  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution 
in  the  vehicle.  When  the  country  becomes  cleared  most 
of  these  vegetable  causeways  remain  high  and  dry  through- 
out the  year,  from  the  mere  admission  of  sun  and  wind; 
but  though  no  longer  of  any  service,  the  logs  are  too  often 
permitted  to  remain,  because,  half-buried  as  they  are,  the 
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laborious  and  plebeian  occupation  of  digging  is  required  to 
extract  them.  It  must,  however,  in  justice,  be  admitted 
that  in  many  cases  where  simple  ditching  would  bo  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  corduroy,  the  latter  can  be  done  while 
the  former  can  not,  for  want  of  tools  or  of  time,  at  the  pro- 
per season  of*  the  year.  Where  the  foundation  is  a  morass 
the  corduroy  is  a  ready  and  efficient  mode  of  constructing 
a  road ;  and,  though  most  disagreeable  to  the  traveler,  and 
perhaps  destructive  to  his  vehicle,  it  is  often  impossible  for 
the  scattered  settlers  to  do  more.  The  captious  visitor  from 
older  districts  may  grumble  at  the  roads  over  which  he  is 
obliged  to  travel,  but  a  liberal  mind  will  acknowledge  the 
formidable  obstacles  which  the  early  settler  must  contend 
with,  and  not  expect  that,  in  addition  to  the  war  waged  on 
the  wilderness  to  obtain  bread  for  his  family,  he  can  devote 
much  of  his  labor  to  the  common  benefit.  If,  therefore, 
perhaps  after  years  without  any  summer  road  at  all,  he  can 
procure  a  passable  one  only,  it  is  natural  he  should  wait  for 
assistance  before  attempting  more.  The  great  objection  to 
the  indiscriminate  resort  to  corduroy  is  that  many  roads  are 
kept  in  the  worst  state  many  years  longer  than  they  would 
be  had  they  been  left  without  this  questionable  improve- 
ment. As  the  settlement  increases  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
and  the  evils  of  corduroy  are  appreciated,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  cover  the  logs  with  earth,  by  ditching  from  the 
sides  when  practicable,  or  by  the  more  expensive  process  of 
hauling  the  material  from  the  extreme  ends.  But  where 
there  is  not  a  morass  beneath  the  logs,  the  frost  penetrates 
and  throws  them  up  through  their  scanty  covering,  and 
there  can  be  no  rest  for  these  ghosts  of  the  murdered  trees 
until  they  are  wholly  removed  or  buried  the  "full  flithom" 
deep. 

THK  COMMON  OR  GRADED  ROAD. 

This  is  that  stage  which  has  emerged  from  the  bridle, 
winter,  or  corduroy  to  the  condition  of  a  highway  marked 
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out  by  fences  in  the  rings  or  by  wide  openings  through 
the  woodland, — formeu,  drained,  and  bridged,  with  logs  ex- 
tracted or  effectually  buried,  and  hills  graded  down  within 
reasonable  limits;  but  without  any  other  road-bed  than  that 
afforded  by  the  underlying  or  adjacent  soil.  These  roads 
are  excellent  in  midsummer  and  midwinter,  and  (except 
when  bi'oken  up  by  frost  in  spring  and  autumn)  are  seldom 
surpassed,  even  by  the  turnpike,  except  for  the  heaviest 
traffic.  The  common  road  as  it  becomes  consolidated  is 
better  for  the  horse  and  more  agreeable  to  the  traveler  than 
any  other,  and,  except  where  in  loose  sand,  affords  facilities 
for  travel  and  transport  during  the  summer  months  only 
inferior  to  those  of  the  winter  ones.  Their  chief  defect  is 
in  their  lloman  straightncss,  following  the  concessions  or 
side-lines  of  the  original  survey  arbitrarily,  and  encounter- 
ing obstacles  which  might  easily  be  avoided.  Land-owners 
attacli  importance  to  straight  and  rectangular  boundaries  as 
more  easily  ascertained  and  maintained,  and  therefore  op- 
pose propositions  to  have  their  fields  encroached  upon  to 
improve  the  road.  Although  the  bail  of  the  pot  is  no  longer 
when  on  the  fire  than  when  off — when  upright  than  when 
horizontal, — it  docs  not  seem  to  be  conceded  that  it  may 
often  be  as  short  to  go  around  the  hill,  upon  the  level,  as  to 
climb  over  it.  The  value  of  level  roads  is  demonstrated  in 
the  highest  degree  by  the  locomotive,  which,  upon  an  ascent 
of  only  one  in  one  hundred,  can  not  draw  more  than  one 
fourth  the  load  which  can  be  taken  on  the  level.  The  act 
of  parliament  only  requires  hills  to  be  reduced  to  one  in 
twenty  on  toll  roads  and  railway  crossings,  and  we  often  see 
them  one  in  ten  or  less  on  other  roads.  If  the  principles 
of  transportation  Were  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  all  our 
main  routes  would  be  improved  by  abandoning  locations 
which  can  never  give  a  good  road,  and  by  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  hills,  particularly  those  which  are  to  be 
ascended  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  traffic,  thus  making 
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the  road  towards  the  market  as  far  aa  possible,  down  hill. 
The  reflection  that  millions  in  number  and  in  value  must, 
until  the  end  of  time,  travel  over  the  roads,  perhaps  as  we  lay 
them  out,  should  secure  the  utmost  carefulness  and  consci- 
entiousness in  the  location  of  all  our  highways,  railways  in- 
cluded, so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
waste  of  horse-power  and  steam-power  now  going  on  daily 
over  all  this  continent. 


TURNPIKE    ROADS. 


Gravel  Roads. — The  existence  of  large  deposits  of  gravel 
at  many  points,  and  the  fact  that  the  natural  roads  upon  a 
gravel  formation  were  the  best,  led  to  its  being  used  exten- 
sively for  metalling  graded  roads.  For  light  traflic  it  makes 
a  smooth  and  hard  road;  but  it  is  not,  as  usually  applied, 
capable  of  resisting  the  heaviest  traffic.  If  sufficiently  clean, 
and  laid  on  to  a  proper  depth,  it  will  form  a  road  fit  for  any 
purpose;  but  so  formed,  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  be 
more  expensive  than  broken  stone. 

Plank  Roads. — These  were  introduced  after  the  union, 
acid  v/ere  extensively  used  at  first;  but  as  a  class  they  may 
be  said  to  have  proved  failures,  except  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. In  many  districts  where  there  is  neither  stone  nor 
gravel,  and  where  plank  abounds,  they  have  been  the  only 
means  of  accommodating  a  heavy  traffic,  and  are  particu- 
lai'ly  valuable  where  the  natural  road-bed  is  sand.  Sand, 
except  when  frozen  or  covered  with  snow,  is  almost  as 
great  an  obstacle  to  traffic  as  swamps;  and  plank,  although 
a  perishable,  is  an  expeditious  and  generally  economical 
mode  of  overcoming  it.  In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  lay 
down  plank  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  putting  metal 
on  the  same  road;  and,  as  the  plank  will  last  several  years, 
the  tolls  collected  in  that  time  may  reimburse  the  cost. 
Where  lumber  is  cheap  and  where  stone  can  not  be  obtained 
near  the  road,  it  will  be  policy  to  make  the  first  covering 
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of  the  graded  turnpike  with  plauk-  Many  |MBi  have 
been  devised  for  laying  the  planks,  bui  it  is  unnootiflary  to 
notice  these,  as  their  duration  does  not  depend  on  this.  If 
there  is  little  traffic  they  warp  and  rot  without  reference  to 
their  form;  and  if  there  is  much  traffic  the  horses'  feet 
wear  them  down :  and  when  thus  weakened  they  are  broken 
through  and  soon  become  a  nuisance.  When  stone  or 
gravel  is  within  reach,  plank  should  never  be  laid  the 
second  time,  unless  the  tolls  replace  them  as  fast  as  worn 
out,  and  unless  there  be  a  lack  of  means  to  make  the  more 
durable  road.  / 

Macadam  Roads. — This  system,  after  about  forty  years' 
experience  in  Europe  and  America,  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  any  other;  but  its  value  in  this  country  has  been  very 
much  impaired  by  inattention  to  details  in  construction  and 
repairs,  and  by  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  heavy  traffic  rap- 
idly to  consolidate  the  new  road.  The  metal,  often  of  im- 
proper size  and  inferior  quality,  unless  "  blinded  "  with 
sand  (and  thereby  deteriorated)  or  covered  with  snow,  is 
avoided  except  for  a  short  time  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and 
thus  two  or  more  seasons  are  passed  before  it  becomes 
"  bound."  The  repairs  arc  then  postponed  until  the  road  is 
worn  out,  when  it  is  again  renewed  en  masse;  and  thus 
years  arc  consumed  in  the  infancy  and  old  age  of  this  sys- 
tem, with  scarcely  an  intermediate  period  of  efficiency. 
The  only  properly  constructed  and  managed  macadamized 
roads  in  the  province,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  the  turnpike  trusts  outside  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
These  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  and  as  the 
tolls  are  freely  expended  on  them,  they  are  never  allowed 
to  wear  out,  but  by  constant  repairs  with  clean  metal  are 
kept  in  good  order.  In  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  roads  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  lessees  or  stock 
companies  whose  practice  it  is  to  lay  out  nothing  upon  them 
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which  can  bo  avoiilod.    There  is  no  stronger  instance  of 
tho  patience  and  law-abiding  disposition  of  the  people  than 
in  their  toleration  of  ho  great  an  imposition  ns  most  of  the 
toll-roads  of  Uj)pcr  Canavia.    It  matters  not  whelln  r  a  com* 
j)any  has  i)urchased  tho  right  of  way,  cleared  tlio  forest, 
fenced,    "  graveled,"  and  bridged  a  road,  or  wliethcr  it  has 
thrown  down  stones  or  plank  upon  an  old  highway  made 
reaily  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  public, — the  traveler  (who 
has  j)erhap3  exerted  all  his  skill  in  driving  between  the 
loose  stones  and   broken   planks  and  the  ditches,  or  in 
*'  straddling  "  the  ruts)  is  arrested  every  four  or  five  miles 
by  a  toll-gate.     In  winter  toll  is  exacted  even  if  sleighs 
are  used,  which  can  only  be  defended  on  tho  ground  that 
some  revenue  must  be  had;  but  in  summer  there  is  not  this 
relief,  althougli  it  would  be  safe  t(>  say  that,  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  season  at  least,  tho   roads  would  be  much  more 
eflicient  in  their  natural  state  than  they  are  as  "  improved." 
Such  roads  have  no  resemblance  to  the  turnpike  trusts  of 
Lower  Canada,  except  at  the  toll-gates;  and  the  continuance 
of  so  great  a  nuisance  as  barriers  on  even  tho  best  of  roads 
must  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  preference  on  the  part  of 
the  most  intelligent  population  of  Upper  Canada  for  direct 
taxation.     It  may  be  argued  that  those  who  wear  out  the 
road  should  pay  for  keeping  it  in  order;  but  this  might  bo 
met  by  an  annu.il  assessment  on  hoofs  and  wheels  without 
the  intervention  of  toll-gates.     If  the  cities  and  market- 
towns  assumed  the  tolled  roads,  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  fees,  market-rates,  &c.,  to  levy  tho  amount  required; 
and  there  would  thus  be  bodies  interested  by  their  mutual 
competition   in  keeping  tho  roads  permanently  in  good 
order.     This,  however,  is  one  of  those  reforms  which  we 
can  not  liope  to  attain  until  we  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  thir.k  of  fencing  our  animals  in  instead  of  fencing  thera 
ouL 
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ROAD     POLICY. 

The  provision  for  roads  in  many  of  the  townships  of 
Upper  Canada  is  excessivo.  Tho  usual  dimensions  of  tho 
lots  arc  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  containing  two  liundred  acres;  and  in  some 
townships,  in  order  to  give  every  lot  frontage  on  a  highway, 
road  allowances  sixty-six  feet  wide,  running  from  front  to 
rciir,  have  been  reserved  every  half  mile.  Tho  concessions 
(which  are  reserves  of  a  similar  width)  divide  each  tier  of 
lots  so  that  they  occur  at  intervals  of  every  mile  and  a 
quarter;  thus  tho  lots  may  bo  halved,  and  each  hundred 
acres,  front  and  rear,  will  have  a  road  allowance  upon  two 
sides  of  the  property.  In  townships  of  unbroken,  and  dry 
land  the  roads  become  established  upon  those  allowances; 
but  in  many  cases,  intervening  obstacles  force  tho  road 
through  private  property,  where  it  remains  on  sufferance 
until  (from  the  permanent  character  of  the  obstacle)  it  is 
duly  established  by  authority,  when  it  is  enlarged  to 
the  regulated  width  and  the  "  statute  labor  "  expended  on 

it. 

Before  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions  in  1841,  considerable  amounts 
were  annually  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  roads  and 
bridges.  These  were  in  fact  almost  the  only  publ'c  works 
prior  to  the  era  of  canals  and  railways  and  public  debt,  and 
absorbed  tho  greater  part  of  the  net  revenues.  This  system 
still  obtains  in  the  lower  colonics,  and  their  main  roads  are 
unsurpassed,  as  a  class,  by  those  of  any  other  government 
on  this  continent.  Aid  from  the  public  chest  was  generally 
restricted  to  trunk  lines  and  bridges  beyond  the  means  of 
local  taxation  or  "statute  labor; "  but,  by  judicious  "log- 
roUinc:,"  as  the  barter  of  vote  for  vote  between  members  is 
called,  this  aid  became  so  widely  distributed  and  the  num- 
ber of  claimants  so  increased  as  to  force  the  leaving  of 
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road-making  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  localities,  except 
in  the  case  of  new  roads  for  settlement,  or  where  large 
areas  of  public  land  remained  unsold.  The  dissatisfaction 
created  by  the  apportionment  of  the  road  moneys  was  one 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  institutions  which 
have  since  relieved  parliament  of  applications  on  account 
of  what  may  be  called  local  roads.  While  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  high  time  the  old,  rich,  and  populous 
districts  should  no  longer  abuse  their  greater  political 
strength  to  secure  for  their  own  doors  the  lion's  share  of  the 
road  moneys,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  in  being  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  a  load  has  been  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  back  counties  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  It  may 
cost  one  county,  by  reason  of  numerous  large  rivers,  deep 
ravines,  swamps,  &c.,  ten  times  as  much  to  make  its  roads 
as  it  costs  another  more  favorably  situated;  and  the  more 
broken  the  country  the  less  good  land  and  the  fewer  the  in- 
habitants, so  '."..at  the  tenfold  expenditure  falls  upon  a  pop- 
ulation only  one-tenth  of  that  in  the  older  front  counties. 
Again,  the  back  counties  contribute  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  front  ones,  that  the  latter  may  with  justice  be  asked 
to  share  a  burden  from  which,  by  the  natural  formation 
of  the  district,  the  labors  of  their  fathers,  or  from  past 
government  aid.  '..ey  are  comparatively  exempt.  Honest- 
ly administered,  tlic  system  which  prevails  in  the  low- 
er colonics,  and  which  once  existed  here,  is  at  least  the 
most  equitable;  and  it  can  only  be  decried  by  the  con- 
fession that  there  is  not  public  virtue  enough  to  sustain 
it. 

The  proceeds  from  sales  of  the  crown  lands  and  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  valuable  timber  thereon,  do  not  ac- 
crue to  the  municipalities  in  whicii  these  may  be  situated, 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  claim  upon  this  fund  for 
roads  in  the  same  district,  the  provincial  treasury  which  re- 
ceives may  with  reasonableness  be  asked  to  give.     This 
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principle  lias  been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  organizing  new  states,  made  pro- 
vision for  roads  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold 
in  each  state ;  and  is  acknowledged  by  us  as  respects  what 
are  called  Colonization  Eoads. 

STATEMENT 

Showing  the  amount  expended  by  the  Legislature  of  'Jpper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, respectively,  from  1791  to  18G1,  for  Roads  and  Bridges;  also,  the 
amount  expended  since  the  Union  by  Municipalities  and  Road  Companiea, 
in  the  construction  of  Turnpike  Roads : 

EX.-'BNDBO  BT  UPPBR  CANADA  : 


General  grnnts  for  roails 
and  bridges 


Special     npproprintiont 
fur  roads, 


Special     appropriations 
for  bridges,  (50)  ... 


Grants  for  colonization 
ruadi, 


Boadi  built  b^  munici 
palities  and  joint  stock 
companies 


Common 
Rotdi. 
MUct. 


Mticadani 
Rnadi 
MUa. 


.714 


.038 


,.•1,302 


.137 


Pltuk 
Rntda. 
UUa. 


.135 


.283 


.194 


Cost 
Before  Union. 


9763,300.00 
..753,466.65 
...13,456.00 


Cost 
Since  Union 


1,530,123.65 


General  ^rant  for  roads 
and  bridge 


Special     appropriations 
for  roads, 


Total,  Upper  Canada, 

EXPBNDKD   BT  LOWBR  CANADA: 

783,340,00 
22 


$1,392,707.00 
....91,537.75 
..528.730.31 


4,366,533.00 


6,370,505.90 


Total  Coat. 


.$763,300.00 
3,146,173.65 
.  104,093.75 
.  538,739.21 

4,366,533.00 


7.008,638.61 


Special     appropriations 
fur  bridges,  (33)... 


Grants  for  colonization 
roads, 


Turnpike  trusts,. 


Roads  built  by  munici- 
palities and  Joint  stock 
oonipanies,  (no  return; 


.893 


.  1,537 


.034 


8 


.37 


.19i 


Total,  Lower  Canada,.,... 
Grand  Total,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 


230,380.00 
.31,500.00 


1,034130.00 


2,.563,242.65 


..  780,711.10 
..  318,000.00 


446,786.32 
425,365.72 

30,000.00 


1,801,672.23 


8,371,178.10 


..783,340.00 

1,011,001.10 

. .  340,409.00 

..  446,786.33 
..  435,365.72 

..    30.000.00 


2,025,792.23 


10,834,430.84 


*  Graveled  roads  only,  on  nearly  all  ol  which  lolls  are  collected. 
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The  Plank,  Gravel,  and  Macadam  roads  of  Lower  Can- 
ada were  nearly  all  constructed  by  Parliamentary  grants. 

This  road  expenditure  of  $10,834,420.84  excludes  those 
made  by  statute  labor  or  commutation  money ;  and  all  mu- 
nicipal outlay  on  common  roads. 

The  colonization  road  expenditure  in  Upper  Canada  in- 
cludes that  from  the  Improvement  Fund, — applicable  to 
new  townships. 


TABLE 


Of  Plank,  Gravel,  and  Macadam  Roads  constructed  by  municipalities  and 
Joint  Stock  Companies  in  Upper  Canada,  since  tiie  Union. 


Countiei. 


Brnnt,  (no  return.) 

Carleton,  (no  return,) 

Elgin 

Essex,  (no  retnrii,) 

Frniitenac,  Lennox,  and  Adilington, 

Grey 

Hnldimand 

Hallon 

Hnatjiigs,  (no  return,) 

Huron  iinil  Hruce 

Kent, 

Lnmbton 

Lanark  nnd  Renfrew,  (no  return,),. 

Leeds  Find  (•renville 

Lincoln 

Mid<l|psex 

Norfolk,  (I'lnnk  nnd  Crnvel,) 

iS'ortliuniberinnd  and  Durham, 

Untnrin,   

Oxford, 

Perth 

Veterboro'  nnd  Victorio, 

Prescott  nnd  Russell, 

Fflnre  Edwnrd , 

Rinicoe,  (no  return,) 

Stormont,  Duiidns,  uiid  Glengnry,,, 

VVnterloo, 

VVellnnd 

Wellington 

Wciitworth 

York  and  i'eel,  (no  return,) 


Totals,, 


PUnk 

Road. 

No.  MUa, 


.11 


..i:i 
.111 


104 


Gr»v»l 

Road, 

No.  Mi/a. 


.177 


.60 
.94 


.177 
..19 
...3 


.143 


Macndauij  , 

Kuad.  Total 

JVo.  itriYM.lNo.Miles.l 


.ItiG 


.20 


.112 
.101 
...61 


.m 


.200 

...a 

..24 


.82* 
.12j 


1,302 


.28 
!46 


2,834 


.37 
..6 
.42 


Total  Cost, 
.  «37,n0().00 

..  I'J.oiMum 

..  84,000.00 


....IfiO 
....177 
none. 

CO 

....103 


..  31H,(KK).(I0 
. .  200,(J()0.00 


.177 
..33 
..21 


..  KKMIIHMM) 
..  l!ll,:i(KU)0 
. .  4(i-2,4{IO.OO 
. . .  (i(>,0()().(IO 
. . .  4i',00()  00 


.148i 
...52 
. ,  l.'i3 


...88 
.  .229 
....H 
.  13o* 
.  .101 
.  ...0 


2i'7,H4H  (K) 
l'J7,,'){M).(K) 
(>0(l,(l(KI  00 
14(1,1X10  (10 
4U2,(MH).00 
.  ]2,()(MI.OO 
2.'i.),.')(IO.(M) 
2(l!t,4.">7.U0 
.  1S,(«)0.00 


none. 
....200 

11 

28 

1 


..28 
.82* 
.7U 
.111 


i^tatuteliiliiir. 
...  22,0(MIOO 
. . .  GO,(HI().(IO 
....  2,(KI0  00 
..  11 4,877  ;(I0 
..  1(12,040.90 
..  194.0(1(1.110 
. .  222,000.00 


2,277,   4,360,522.00 


NoTi.— Cost  ii  estimated  where  not  given,  and  known  roadi  are  inserted  in  casei  where  no 
return  wai  made. 
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WATER  COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  pliysical  geography  of  Canada,  presents  a  marked 
contrast  with  respect  to  rivers  and  water  communica- 
tions, to  that  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Mississippi 
and  its  numerous  tributaries  are  navigable,  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year,  from  their  mouths  almost  to  their  sources ;  but 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  branches  are  beset,  a  little  beyond 
tide-water,  with  rocky  barriers  to  navigation  which  are  re- 
peated at  varying  distances — generally  with  lakes  or  long 
deep  reaches  intervening.  The  proportion  of  water  navi- 
gable in  both  directions  to  that  of  rapids,  chutes^  and  cata- 
racts is,  however,  so  great,  that  for  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion the  St.  Lawrence  presented  to  the  early  explorer  less 
obstacles  than  the  Mississippi, — the  upper  waters  of  which 
were  first  reached  through  the  great  lakes,  by  Jolliette  and 
Marquette  in  1673,  and  by  Hennepin  in  1680.  Between 
Quebec  and  Chicago — a  fresh-water  navigation  of  1,450 
miles, — the  total  length  of  canal  is  only  sixty-eight  and  a 
half  miles:  and  in  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  Ottawa 
navigation,  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  miles  between 
Montreal  and  Lake  Huron  the  length  of  canal  is  only 
thirty  miles,  about  one-third  of  which  is  upon  the  Island  of 
Montreal  itself.  On  this  latter  route, — by  which  the  Algon- 
quins  avoided  the  Iroquois,  and  which  afterward  became 
the  highway  of  the  voyageurs  of  the  fur  companies, — a  few 
miles  of  portages  constituted  all  the  land  carriage  required 
between  Montreal  and  the  centre  of  the  continent.  In  the 
later  operations  of  the  lumberman  the  long  reaches  of 
level  road  upon  the  ice  of  the  Ottawa,  and  of  its  lakes  and 
tributaries,  have  carried  the  supplies  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  forest. 

This  tcrracelike  profile  of  the  northern  rivers  is  not  with- 
out its  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  temperature  during 
the  two  or  three  short  periods  of  intense  cold  which  occur 
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in  a  Canadian  winter.  While  a  tLick  covering  of  snow  re- 
tains heat  in  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  vegetation,  and 
when  the  fish  retire  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  water  in 
the  ice-covered  lakes,  the  open  area  at  the  rapids  affords  the 
principal  outlet  for  radiation, — which  increases  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  frost — and  at  these  points  an  almost  constant 
congelation  in  the  form  of  "  anchor  ice  "  upon  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  sets  free  an  additional  supply  of  latent  heat. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Canadian  navigation  is  its 
great  directness.  From  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie,  the  St.  Lawrence  affords  a  navigation  almost 
upon  an  air-line;  and  from  Montreal  to  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Superior,  the  Ottawa  gives  a  route  nearly 
direct.  The  Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  on  the 
other  hand,  double  the  air-line  distance  between  their  cities, 
and  oppose  an  almost  uniform  current  to  ascending  craft. 
While  hatteaux  could  be  dragged  up  the  rapids  and  sail  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  ten  or  twelve  days  from  Montreal  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  there  transfer  their  cargoes  to  schooners, 
it  required  four  months  to  pole  a  keel  boat  up  the  Mississippi 
from  Now  Orleans  to  St.  Louis;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
successful  invention  of  the  steamboat  that  the  western 
rivers  could  be  commercially  navigated,  and  thus  have 
their  fertile  valleys  opened  to  the  immigrant. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence — that  great  aorta  of  the  province 
of  Canada,  which  drains  an  area  of  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  opens  a  highway  for  ocean  borne  vessels  from 
the  Atlantic  fully  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior,  or 
more  than  half-wny  across  the  continent, — has  ever  been  a 
base-line  of  operations  in  those  struggles,  both  military  and 
commercial,  which  have  taken  place  between  the  rival  races 
and  rival  offshoots  from  the  same  race  in  the  New  World. 
Its  two  most  important  branches,  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Richelieu,  were,  on  account  of  their  great  directness  towards 
the  West  and  South,  their  slack-water,  and  the  greater  de- 
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pression  in  their  valleys,  favorite  thoroughfares  of  the 
Algonquin  and  the  Iroquois,  and  these  characteristics  are 
none  the  less  important  to  the  commercial  requirements  of 
our  own  time.  The  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains, 
sweeping  the  curve  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  cleft  to  the  ocean 
level  at  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  only  there.  Almost  in 
a  direct  line  north  of  this  river,  and  apparently  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  fissure  in  the  chain.  Lake  Champlain  dis- 
charges in  an  opposite  direction,  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
by  means  of  the  river  Eichelieu.  This  lake  is  only  eighty 
feet  above  tide  water,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Hudson  is  only  fifty -five  feet  higher. 
A  subsidence,  therefore,  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
along  the  line  of  this  valley,  would  open  salt- water  naviga- 
tion between  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  make  an  island 
of  New  England  and  the  Lower  Colonies. 


PROGRESS    OP   NAVIGATION. 

The  progressive  stages  in  the  navigation  of  the  northern 
rivers  are — 

The  Bark  Canoe; 

The  Batteau ; 

The  Barge  or  Durham  Boat; 

The  Horse-boat ; 

The  Steamboat ; 
To  which — for  the  lakes — may  be  added  every  description 
Bail-craft  required  in  ocean  navigation. 

The  Bark  Canoe. — This  primitive  vessel  ot  the  northern 
aborigines  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  economical  vehicles 
for  travel  and  light  traffic  upon  a  broken  and  sheltered  nav- 
igation which  can  possibly  be  devised.  Every  attempt  to 
improve  upon  it,  by  substitution  of  tin  or  otherwise,  has 
failed,  and  it  is  to  this  day  the  favorite  craft  of  the  lumber- 
man for  ascending  or  descending  the  tributaries  of  the  Ot- 
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tawa,  where  no  summer  roads  are  found.     In  size  tbey  range 
between  nine  and  thirty  feet — one  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms, 
as  the  measurement  is  usually  given.     The  smaller  size  will 
only  carry  one  person,  with  a  small  stock  of  food  or  neces- 
saries to  trim  the  ship;    and  as  one  person  can  easily  carry 
it,  a  considerable  journey  with  numerous  portages  may  be 
made  solus  wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  water  in  the  stream. 
The  larger  canoes  will  carry  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  or  a 
cargo  of  three  tons,  and  when  loaded  draw  two  feet  of  water. 
The  frame-work  consists  of  numerous  single  ribs  or  laths, 
bent  like  an  ox-bow,  and  terminating  ii?  the  gunwales;  all 
which,  with  the  bow  and  stern-post,  are  made  of  white 
cedar  {Thuya  occidentalism)  the  lightest  and  most  durable 
wood  our  forest  affords.     The  few  bars  which  maintain  the 
opposite  gunwales  in  situ  are  of  maple,  elm,  or  ash — cedar 
not  being  strong  enough — but  they  are  attached,  through 
holes  bored  in  their  ends,  by  a  seizing  of  young  roots,  (in- 
stead of  being  framed  in,)  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
replaced.     The  sheathing  is  tae  bark  of  the  white  birch 
{Betulu  papyracea,)  more  durable  than  the  cedar  itself,  (al- 
though thai  lasts  as  long  as  the  owner,)  sewed  together  and 
lashed  to  the  gunwale  with  the  fine,  tough,  and  durable 
filaments  which  form  the  young  roots  of  the  spruce,  and 
which  are  prepared  by  boiling.     The  seams  are  payed  with 
a  pitch  composed  of  resin  and  tallow,  which  makes  them 
water-tight;    but  often  the  raw  gum  of  the  forest  tree  is 
used.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
cross-bars,  so  easily  replaced,  there  is  no  perishable  wood  in 
the  bark  canoe;  and  they  are  lighter  for  their  tonnage  than 
any  other  craft  of  equal  strength.     Being  very  elastic  they 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  on  b  mlders  or  water- 
worn  rocks  not  sharp  enough  to  cut  them  through ;  and  if 
damaged  the  adjoining  forest  affords  the  means  of  repair. 
The  largest  canoe  requires  a  crew  of  six  to  eight  men,  but 
can  be  carried  by  one-half  this  number;  and  it  is  only  with 
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the  larger  sizes  that  more  than  one  of  the  crew  is  needed  to 
carry  the  vessel  over  the  portages.  At  night  the  canoe  in- 
verted affords  shelter  from  rain  and  dew. 

The  bark  of  the  birch-tree  forms  the  covering  for  the 
wigwam  or  hunters'  camp — gives  utensils  in  which  flour  is 
kneaded  and  water  boiled — is  the  papyrus  on  which  the 
Indian  pioneer  sketches  with  native  plumbago  hieroglyphics 
(which  are  left  in  cleft  sticks  at  the  portage  landing)  for  the 
guidance  of  his  following  tribe — and  makes  the  resinous 
torch  for  lighting  the  portage,  the  camp,  or  the  night-fisher's 
spear;  while  the  green  wood  from  which  it  is  stripped 
burns  as  readily  on  the  camp-fire  as  the  dry  of  any  other 
tree. 

The  Batteau. — When  the  extent  and  regularity  of  the 
traffic  called  for  some  more  improved  means  of  transport, 
the  batteau — a  large,  flat-bottomed  skiff,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
about  forty  feet  long  and  six  to  eight  feet  wide  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  capable  of  carryii.'g  about  five  tons — was  substi- 
tuted. Sometimes  they  were  confined  to  a  particular  reach 
of  water;  in  other  places  they  were,  with  the  aid  of  ropes 
and  windlasses,  men  and  oxen,  dragged  up  the  shallow 
rapids ;  or  were  unloaded  and  carted  across  the  portages. 
They  were  provided  with  masts  and  lug-sails  with  about 
fifteen  feet  hoist,  an  anchor,  four  oars,  and  six  setting-poles 
shod  with  iron,  and  a  crew  of  four  men  and  a  pilot.  With 
forty  barrels  of  flour  on  board  they  drew  only  twenty 
inches  of  water.  Their  great  merit  was  in  their  entire 
adaptation  to  the  work  and  to  all  conditions  of  the  route. 
They  could  not  be  capsized  in  the  excitement  of  a  rapid, 
while  their  light  draft  enabled  them  to  creep  np  along 
shore;  nor  could  the  flat  bottoms  be  easily  damaged  on  the 
water-worn  rocks.  When  coasting  along  the  shore  of  the 
great  lakes,  if  the  sea  became  too  rough  they  could  be 
hauled  up  and  inverted  to  afford  shelter  like  a  canoe. 
Though  by  no  means  models  their  light  draft  and  displace- 
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ment  and  tbcir  sharp  bows  made  them  tolerable  sailers  and 
not  difficult  to  row. 

In  the  last  century  the  batteau  was  used,  almost  exclusive- 
ly, on  the  inland  waters.  Although  ships  of  four  hundred 
tons  then  came  up  once  a  year  to  Montreal,  and  although 
there  were,  as  early  as  1795,  three  merchant  vessels  on  Lake 
Ontario  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons,  which  made 
eleven  voyages  in  the  year,  (besides  the  six  king's  vessels 
which  carried  the  mails,  troops,  and  passengers,)  the  batteau 
was  still  used  for  purposes  of  travel  and  light  transport 
from  Quebec  to  York.  Passengers  from  Montreal  went 
down  with  the  current  to  Quebec  in  a  batteau  having  a  sec- 
tion covered  with  cloth  stretched  over  hoops,  forming  a  sort 
of  cabin;  but  came  up  by  land  to  save  time.  From  Mon- 
treal westward  there  was  no  choice;  the  passengers  were 
obliged  to  camp  on  shore  at  night,  and  shot  over  the  adjoin- 
ing woods  while  the  crew  were  toiling  up  the  rapids.  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  completion  of  the  land  road. 

The  Durham  Boat  was  introduced  after  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  Americans,  and  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  Canadians,  the  object  being  to  combine  the  light  draft 
of  the  batteau  with  better  sailing  qualities  and  greater  ton- 
nage capacity.  They  were  flat-bottomed  barges  with  keel 
and  center-board,  and  with  rounded  bows;  eighty  to  ninety 
feet  long  and  nine  to  ten  feet  beam,  with  a  capacity  about 
ten  times  that  of  a  batteau,  or  about  350  barrels  of  flour, 
down;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  rapids  and  want  of  back 
fieight,  they  brought  only  about  eight  tons  up,  on  the  aver- 
age. Tlie  commencement  of  agricultural  exports  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  downward  tonnage,  after  the  war, 
called  these  boats  into  existence;  for,  though  unable  to 
carry  a  full  load  up  the  stream,  they  could  bring  up  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  route, — the  proportions  between 
the  down  and  up  freights  having  materially  changed  from 
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those  in  1795-1800,  when  the  batteaux  bringing  up  pro- 
visions from  below  for  the  new  settlers  and  taking  down 
peltries  as  the  only  export,  were  equally  loaded  both  ways. 

Sail  Vessels. — The  French  traversed  Lake  Ontario  in  sail 
vessels  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  in   1679   La  Salle 
launched  the  Griffin,  above  Niagara  Falls,  in  which  he 
sailed  to  Lake  Michigan;    but  nothing  more  pretentious 
than  a  batteau  or  open  boat  was  constructed,  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  previous  to  1790.     It  was  not  until  1796 
that  any  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag  was  afloat  above 
Niagara  Falls.     She  was  a  British  built,  75-t,on  sloop,  pur- 
chased from  the  North-West  Fur  Company.     The  Simcoe 
was  the  first  commercial  schooner  on  Lake  Ontario.     She 
was  built  at  Simcoe  Island  about  1793,  by  the  North  West 
Fur  Company,  and  was  commanded  by  Henry  Murney,  who 
built  the  second  vessel,  the  Prince  Edward,  in  1798,  at  the 
Stone  Mills  on  the  Bay  of  Quiute.     In  1795,  three  merchant 
vessels  were  engaged  between  Kingston  and  Queenston. 
Merchandise  was  taken  up  and  furs  and  skins  brought  down, 
and  this  trade  then  employed  as  many  as  fifty  to  sixty 
wagons  daily  on  the  portage  around  Niagara  Falls.     Still, 
however,  the  batteau  coasted  along  the  north  shore,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  war  of  1812  that  the  Carrying  Place 
was  abandoned — because  communication  was  maintained 
by  the  Bay  of  Quinte  while  Lake  Ontario  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.     Government  schooners  first  commenced 
carrying  passengers  through  Lake  Ontario  in  1791 :   the 
fare  was  only  two  guineas,  wines  included,  which,  as  the 
voyage  might  last  a  week,  was  very  moderate. 

The  Cherokee,  a  Canadian  vessel,  built  and  sailed  by  Cap- 
tain Gaskin,  was  the  first  lake  craft  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  Dean  Richmond,  from  Chicago,  in  1855, 
was  the  first  American  vessel  which  entered  into  the  direct 
trade  with  Europe.  A  Lake  Erie  vessel,  from  Cleveland, 
in  1819,  went  out  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  around  Cape 
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Horn,  with  passengers,  &c.,  for  California.  The  first  Eng. 
lish  vessel  whieh  reached  Chicago  from  Liverpool  was  tho 
Madeira  Pet,  in  185G. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  Cana- 
dian lake  marine  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  decrease  since 
1857  is  owing  to  the  insane  efforts  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Eailway  to  rival  the  water  route,  the  only  result  of  which 
has  been  to  ruin  the  boat  owners  and  exhaust  the  road. 
The  vessels  arc,  however,  in  existence,  and  their  highway 
needs  no  repairs  or  renewals.  They  are,  therefore,  re-ap- 
pearing on  the  scene,  no  longer  in  danger  from  their  wora- 
out  and  exhausted  antagonist. 

STATEMENT 

Of  tho  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  built  in  Canada  from  1850  to  1861  j 
distinguishing  those  at  Quebec  and  Gaspe,  which  are  chiefly  sea-going,  from 
those  at  inland  ix>rts. 


■SAILINO   VBSSBLS" 


-Stbaubrb- 


Vcar.  Quebec  ami  (Jaspe. 

No.       Toniiade. 

IS.IO C^)  .,  3l,i>0l  .. 

IS")!, C) ..  4i,r)0r) .. 

1852, 48  ..  28.003  .. 

1853, 80  ..  51,124  .. 

1854, 72  ..  40,093  .. 

1855 73  ..  32,001  .. 

185t), 80  . .  3G.7C5  . . 

1857, 65  ..  .S8.592  .. 

1858, 50  ..  20,326  .. 

1859, 43  ..  14,997  .. 

1860, 55  ..  22,426  .. 

1861, 53  ..  26,737  .. 


Inland  I'ortti. 
No.    Tonnage. 
11  ..     876  , 
12 
14 


Qiiiibcc. 
No.  Tonnage. 


32 
40 
46 
45 
35 
20 
14 
32 


1,144 
1,403 
7,272 
4,829 
7,702 
4,819 
5,788 
4,234 
1,579 
1,102 
5,295 


8 
3 

4 

8 
6 
8 
3 
8 
3 
3 
2 


839 
150 
572 

518 
933 
485 
173 
697 
2H5 
354 
223 


Inland  Porta. 
No.    Tonnage. 
3  .. 
1 


2 

8 

18 

14 

13 

9 

3 

2 

9 


300 

l,13!tj 

674 

1,715 

2,3.15 

3,270 

2,383 

1,980 

175 

111 

932 


7V<e  Horse-Boat. — This  vessel,  adapted  only  to  short  and 
sheltered  ferries,  may  be  considered  the  true  forerunner  of 
the  steamboat — which  latter  is  an  extension  of  the  system 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  a  vastly  superior  power,  but  in- 
volving a  dilTcrcnt  mechanical  arrangement  between  the  en- 
gine and  the  paddle-wheels  l)oth  of  which  were  compara- 
tively old  — the  engine  having  been  in  use  efliciently  for  ovef 
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thirty  years  on  land,  and  the  wheels  on  the  horse-boat,  be- 
fore they  wore  brought  together  in  the  steamboat. 

Boats  of  this  description,  worked  by  four  horses,  were 
establislied  on  the  Niagara  Eiver  in  1793,  at  Fort  Erie, 
Quecnston,  and  Niagara;  and,  even  as  late  as  1834,  one  was 
put  on  the  ferry  across  Toronto  Harbor.  But  now  steam  has 
almost  every  whore  relieved  the  noblest  of  animals  from  the 
worst  of  the  many  forms  in  which  he  has  been  doomed  to 
suffer  in  the  service  of  man. 

The  Steamboat. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  steam- 
engine  was  first  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in 
1663;  but  it  was  an  atmospheric  engine,  usually  more 
costly  than  horse-power,  until  taken  in  hand  by  Watt  in 
1765.  William  Symington  succeeded  in  applying  an  engine 
to  a  boat,  so  as  to  obtain  a  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour,  in 
1788,  and  seven  miles  per  hour,  in  1789 ;  but, .  neither  of 
these  proving  serviceable,  he  built  the  first  practicable 
steamer,  the  Charlotte  Duiidas,  in  1801,  and  set  her  at  work 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  but  the  swell  caused  by  her 
paddles  proving  injurious  to  the  canal  banks,  she  was  laid 
up.  Fulton  visited  Symington,  who  "fired  up"  the  Char- 
lotte Dundas  and  gave  him  a  trip  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour.  lie  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  take 
notes — Symington,  who  was  protected  in  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pearing inditfcrcnt  to  any  use  which  might  be  made  in 
America  of  his  labors.  Fulton  thereafter  proceeded  to  the 
United  State  •,  and,  securing  a  patent,  launched  the  Clermont 
in  1807,  having  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  import  the 
engine  from  Boulton  and  Watt  in  England.  The  Clermont 
commenced  her  trips  regularly  in  1808,  and  was  the  first 
steamer  applied  to  any  regular  purposes  of  transport. 

As  soon  as  this  demonstration  was  made  on  the  Hudson, 
the  first  Hon.  John  Molson,  of  Montreal,  determined  to  in 
trodiice  steam  upon  the  route  between  Quebec  and  that  city. 
A  small  experimental  boat  was  built  at  Montreal  called  the 
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Accommodation,  said  to  have  been  only  about  forty  tons, 
with  seventy-five  foot  keel  and  eighty-five  feet  length  on 
deck,  the  engine  of  which  was  made  at  the  ancient  works 
at  Throe  Kivcrs.  After  various  altcraiions  in  the  boilers, 
she  set  out,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  November,  1809, 
at  2  r.  Af.,  for  Quebec,  which  she  reached  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  4th,  at  8  A.  M., — having  been  thirty  hours  at 
anchor.  Her  running  time,  with  the  current,  therefore,  was 
thirty-six  hours,  and  her  average  speed  under  five  miles  per 
hour;  but  it  is  stated  that  her  time  to  Three  llivcrs  was 
twenty-four  hours.  She  had  berths  for  twenty  passengers, 
at  that  time,  but  brought  only  ten  to  Quebec;  the  passage- 
money  down  was  eight  dollars,  and  up,  nine  dollars.  She 
was  propelled  by  "  open  double-spoked  perpendicular 
wheels,  without  any  circular  band  or  rim."  Her  return  to 
Montreal  occu})ied  a  week  or  more ;  and,  although  she  was 
kept  on  the  route  in  1810,  the  adventure  was  a  serious  loss 
to  Mr.  Molson,  who  determined  nevei'theless  to  persevere. 
In  1811,  he  proceeded  to  England  and  ordered  an  engine 
from  Afessrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  commenced  the  hull  of 
the  Swiftsure  for  its  recej)tion.  This  boat  was  completed, 
late  in  the  season  of  1812,  in  time  to  be  of  much  service 
duritig  the  war  which  commenced  in  that  year.  The  first 
passenger  steamer  in  Britain  was  only  established  [^  that 
year,  so  that,  in  employing  steam  navigation,  the  colony  was 
not  behind  the  mother  country. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1815,  several  gentlemen 
of  Kingston  determined  to  introduce  steam  navigation  upon 
Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  181 G,  the 
steamer  Frontenac  was  launched  at  the  village  of  Ernest- 
town.  She  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  keel,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  over  all,  thirty  feet  beam,  and  twelve  feet 
depth  of  hold;  her  wheels  were  thirteen  feet  in  diameter, 
her  draft  of  water  when  loaded  eight  feet,  and  she  was 
rated  at  742  tons.     The  machinery  was  imported  from  Eng- 
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land,  and  tho  contract  price  for  tho  hull  was  j£7,000  (or 
$28,000.)  The  Frontenac  waa  pronounced  "  the  best  speci- 
men of  naval  architecture  yet  produced  in  America,"  and 
was  owned  by  respectable  merchants  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Count  y.  She  waa  commanded  by  Captain  ^[acken- 
zie,  and,  after  making  her  trial  trip,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1817,  went  on  her  route  in  Juno  from  Prescott  to  Burling- 
ton, for  which  distance  the  faro  was  eighteen  dollars;  but 
from  Kingston  to  York  it  was  only  twelve  dollars.  Her 
route  was  advertised  from  Prescott,  touching  at  the  river 
ports,  to  Kingston,  Ernesttown,  Newcastle,  and  York; 
thence,  via  Burlington  Beach,  to  Niagara,  returning  over 
the  same  route, — the  round  trip  requiring  about  nine  days. 
Steerage  passengers  paid  three  dollars  and  "found"  them- 
selves. Cabin  passengers  paid  extra  baggage  over  si-^ty 
pounds.  Having  touched,  it  is  said  not  unwillingly,  a  rock 
in  the  river  on  her  first  attempt  to  go  to  Prescott,  her  own- 
ers, who  were  interested  in  maintaining  transhipment  at 
Kingston,  withdrew  from  the  river  navigation  and  kept  her 
on  the  lake. 

In  August,  1816,  a  small  steamer  of  two  hundred  tons, 
called  the  Ontario,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith  and  asso- 
ciates, of  Albany,  was  launched  at  Sackctt's  Harbor.  Her 
trial  trip  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  April,  1817;  but 
whether  she  traversed  the  lake  before  ihe  l<V)ntenac  or  not 
has  not  been  established.  These  w«ro  th(  tirst  steamboats 
which  were  tried,  out  of  river  navigation,  and  the  attempt 
to  navigate  the  lakes  by  them  was  then  looked  upon  as  av. 
interesting  experiment. 

The  New  York  Legislature  rofused,  in  March,  1816,  to 
incorporate  a  steamboat  company  for  I  ake  Ontario,  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  49,  on  the  ground,  as  was  stated  at  the  time, 
that  it  would  facilitate  trade  down  the  St.  Lawrence;  but, 
if  Fulton's  right  extended  to  the  lakes,  that  fact  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 
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In  1818,  tlie  Charlotte,  a  river  steamer,  was  launched 
from  the  same  yard  where  the  Frontenac  was  built,  to  ply 
between  Prescott  and  Carrying  Place.  She  was  the  first 
river  boat  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  built  by  Henry  Gil- 
dersleeve  (who  was  also  the  assistant  builder  of  the  Fronte- 
nac) for  a  committee  consisting  of  Smith  Bartlett,  Solomon 
Johns,  Daniel  Washburn,  and  Peter  Iletsel.  Although 
these  two  boats  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  lake  and  river 
transportation,  the  future  was  so  doubtful  to  the  editor  of 
the  Kingston  Gazette,  that  he  consoled  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  "  whether  they  prove  profitable  or  not,  they 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good."  It  was  said 
that  the  proprietors  not  only  sou/jht  government  aid,  but  the 
exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation, — a  right  which  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  had  more  than  once  declined 
to  grant  to  Mr.  Molson.  The  fate  of  the  Frontenac  in  a 
measure  warranted  these  fears;  for,  although  she  cost  about 
£17,000,  she  was  sold  in  1825,  at  auction,  for  £1,550,  to  the 
Hon.  Jno.  Hamilton,  of  Kingston,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  developing  steamboat  transportation  on  the  lake 
and  river. 

The  celebrated  Swedish  engineer,  Ericsson,  while  in  Eng- 
land in  1837,  successfully  applied  the  screw  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  vessels.  In  1841,  the  Vandalia,  the  first  of  a 
class  now  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  the 
lakes,  was  built  at  Oswego,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Cana- 
dians. 

The  whole  number  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  tugs 
now  upon  the  lakes  is  363,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
132,327  tons,  and  a  valuation  of  $5,576,000.  Of  these,  100 
are  Canadian,  having  a  tonnage  of  30,511  tons,  and  a  val- 
uation of  $1,397,000. 

OCEAN    STEAMERS. 

Tlie  magnificent  subsidy  awarded  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  Cunard  line  hud  the  eircct  of  diverting  Canadian 
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traffic  with  Europe  from  the  St.  Lawrence  river  through  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  New  York.     The  policy  of  the  Imperial 
government,  which  tended  to  build  up  American  seaports  at 
the  expense  of  Canadian,  left  the  colony  no  other  resource 
than  competition.     On  the  13th  of  August,  1852,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the  commissioner  of  public  works 
of  Canada,  and  Messrs.  McKean,  McLarty  &  Co.,  a  Liver- 
pool firm,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  by  which  a  line  of 
screw  steamers  of  not  less  than  1,200  tons  carpenters'  meas- 
urement, 300  horse-power,  and  capable  of  carrying  1,000 
tons  of  cargo  besides  coal  for  twenty-four  days,  were  to 
commence  running  between  Liverpool,  Quebec,  and  Mon- 
treal, in  the  spring  of  1853,  once  every  fortnight  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  to  Portland  once  a  month ;  the 
outward  passage  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days,  and  the 
homeward  passage  thirteen  days,     '•  ")e  maximum  rate  of 
freight  to  be  charged  was  60s.  pe         ;.     Fourteen  trips 
were  to  be  made  from  Liverpool  to  -I. ^  bt.  Lawrence  and 
back,  for  which  at  least  five  steamers  were  to  be  provided; 
and  five  trips  to  Portland  and  back,  for  which  three  steamers 
were  required.     The  vessels  were  all  to  be  ready  and  to 
commence  their  fortnightly  service  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
May,  1854;  and  a  sufficient  number  to  be  ready  and  to  com- 
mence the  monthly  trips  in  the  spring  of  1853.     The  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  province  was,  for  fourteen  fortnightly 
trips  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  £1,238  Is.  lid.  sterling  per  trip. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  to  pay  £336  6s.  8d.  sterling 
for  each  monthly  trip  to  Portland. 

In  October,  1852,  Messrs.  McKean,  McLarty  &  Co.  formed 
a  provisional  company  under  the  title  of  the  "  Liverpool 
and  North  American  Screw  Steam-Ship  Company,"  and  pe- 
titioned the  board  of  trade  for  a  royal  charter,  with  limited 
liability.  In  this  they  were  vigorously  and  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  Cunard  company'-,  and  generally  by  British 
ship-owners  not  protected  by  limited  liability,  and  were 
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compelled  to  attempt  the  formation  of  their  company  under 
a  Canadian  charter. 

Under  this  contract,  the  Genova,  a  small  steamer  of  700 
tons  and  160  horse-pcwer,  was  sent  out  in  1853, — the  first 
transatlantic  screw  steamer  which  entered  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Lady  Eglinton,  600  tons  and  160  horse-power,  and  the 
Sarah  Sands,  1,200  tons  and  150  horse-power,  followed; 
these  boats  made  five  trips  only  in  1853.  The  average 
voyage  out  was  fourteen  to  twenty-two  days,  and  home 
twelve  to  eighteen  days;  and  80s.  freight,  instead  of  6O5., 
was  charged.  In  (jonsequence  of  this  total  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors,  the  government  of  Canada  annulled 
the  contract,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1855,  a  new 
one  was  entered  into  with  Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal,  to 
commence  in  April,  1856,  and  give  the  same  time  and  num- 
ber of  trips  as  before,  but  with  vessels  not  less  than  1,750 
tons  builders'  measurement,  and  not  less  than  350  horse- 
power. The  subsidy  was  £24,000  sterling  per  annum,  and 
a  penalty  of  £1,000  for  every  trip  lost  was  provided  for, 
besides  the  deduction  of  a  pro-ratd  amount  of  the  subsidy. 
The  contract  was  terminable  by  the  contractor,  at  the  end 
of  any  year,  by  giving  six  months'  previous  notice.  Al- 
though the  line  was  not  remunerative  in  its  first  season, 

1856,  the  contract  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  outward  passage  being  under  thirteen  days, 
and  the  homeward  a  little  over  eleven  days. 

The  inefficiency  of  a  semi-monthly  line,  especially  for 
postal  purposes,  in  competition  with  the  subsidized  line  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  led  to  a  revision  of  the  contract  in 

1857,  by  which  a  weekly  service  to  the  St.  Lawrence  com- 
menced in  May,  1859,  at  a  subsidy  of  $220,000  per  annum. 
In  April,  1860,  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Allan,  to  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
for  a  weekly  line  between  Liverpool  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  winter  Portland.    All  the  vessels,  except  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon,  Canadian,  and  North  American,  to  be  not  less  than 
2,300  tons  builders'  measurement,  with  not  less  than  500 
horse-power.  Under  this  arrangement  the  ships  must  call 
at  any  port  in  Ireland  which  may  be  selected.  The  average 
passages  in  1860  were  twelve  and  eleven  days,  instead  of 
fourteen  and  thirteen,  the  contract  time.  The  subsidy  is 
$416,000  per  annum;  the  penalty  for  every  trip  not  per- 
formed is  $5,000,  besides  the  contract  value  thereof;  and  the 
contract  is  terminable  by  the  contractor  on  giving  six 
months'  notice,  but  by  the  government  only  in  case  of  de- 
fault. The  doubling  of  the  subsidy  was  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  of  the  company  in  the  first  year  of  the  weekly 
line,  in  which  two  of  their  steamers,  the  Indian  and  the 
Hungarian,  were  lost  in  the  Atlantic,  en  route  for  Portland, 
while  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  winter  of  1859,  the  Canadian  steamships  for 
Portland  commenced  to  call  at  Cork,  receiving  supplemen- 
tary mails,  with  letters  written  in  London  after  the  steamer 
had  left  Liverpool ;  but  as  Cork  was  not  suited  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  route,  Londonderry  was  selected  for  the  Irish 
port  of  call,  and  the  first  voyage,  stopping  there,  was  made 
from  Liverpool  on  the  80th  of  May,  1860.  The  day  of  de- 
parture from  Liverpool  was  also  changed,  in  July,  1860, 
from  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  taking  an  extra  day  from  the 
Cunard  line,  which  leaves  on  Saturday. 

The  Canadian  line,  in  1860,  carried  620,000  letters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  received  $101, 
611.68,  from  the  United  States'  post-office,  for  this  service. 
Previous  to  the  arrangement  of  1859  and  1860  the  claims 
of  the  British  and  American  post-offices,  for  packet  and 
transit  charges  on  Canadian  correspondence  with  Europe, 
averaged  $165,000  per  annum;  but,  after  1860,  they  were 
reduced  to  $50,000 — the  difference  of  $115,000  per  annum 
being  tlie  amount  accruing  to  Canada  from  the  transport  of 
her  own  European  correspondence. 
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This  line  has  been  unfortunate,  in  the  loss  of  not  less  than 
five  of  its  steamers  in  four  years, — the  Canadian  in  1857, 
Indian  in  1859,  Hungarian  in  1860,  and  Canadian  and  North 
Briton  in  1861.  Of  these  losses,  two  were  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  three  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  former  only  one 
can  be  laid  to  the  dangers  of  the  navigation,  as  the  first 
steamer  lost  was  run  ashore  almost  under  the  lamps  of  a 
lighthouse  in  full  view,  and  on  a  bright,  calm  evening,  by 
an  incompetent  pilot,  who  had  assumed  the  control  on  her 
arrival. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  dimensions,  ca- 
pacity, &c.,  of  the  Canadian  ocean  steamers : — 

UOKTREAL  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COHPANT. 
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The  nominal  horse-power,  speed  and  ship's  company  are 
approximate ;  the  actual  horse-power  exerted  is  nearly  four 
times  the  nominal.  The  Hibernian  and  Norwegian  fhow 
a  marked  advantage  in  the  net  tonnage  as  compared  with 
the  gross. 

There  are  two  regular  Lines  of  Screw  Steamers  sailing 
to  Glasgow,  and  the  pioneer  vessel  of  one  to  London  has 
visited  Montreal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Liverpool  as  a  steam  one  has 
the  very  great  adv.antagc  of  sheltered  and  therefore  compa- 

tively  smooth  water  from  Cape  Eace  to  Quebec.  The  Can- 
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adian  steamers  have  1,000  miles  less  of  open  ocean  to  con- 
tend with  than  those  plying  to  New  York.  Our  mail 
steamers  should  therefore  regularly  make  shorter  time  than 
the  Cunard  line,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  power  they  do 
not  do  so :  and  from  over  loading  since  the  grain  trade  at 
Montreal  has  increased,  their  average  voyages  are  longer 
now  than  they  were  before  1860.  The  contract  for  fixin^ 
a  maximum  for  the  outward  and  homeward  passage  neces- 
sarily allows  a  margin  for  bad  weather,  and  thus  this  pro- 
vision fails  to  secure  that  speed  which  alone  can  establish 
the  route.  The  subsidy  should  not  be  renewed  unless  the 
utmost  efficiency  of  which  a  screw  line  is  capable  of,  is  se- 
cured ;  for  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  things  which  should 
be  thoroughly  done  or  not  attempted  at  all.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  continue  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  to  a  line 
just  fast  enough  to  be  beaten.  The  fastest  line  will  take 
the  mails, — the  most  profitable  traffic ;  and  a  larger  subsidy 
even  than  that  now  paid  might  prove  remunerative  if  these 
can  be  secured.  A  subsidy  is  no  longer  needed  to  open  the 
route, — it  should  now  only  be  employed  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  to  all  others. 

EARLY   NAVIGATION    OF   THE    ST.    LAWRENCB. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centur;y, — ^before 
the  state  of  New  York  had  availed  herself  of  that  remark- 
able pass  through  the  Alleghany  range,  which  is  afford- 
ed by  the  Hudson  River,  and  had  tapped  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Erie  by  means  of  her  grand  canals, — exports 
from  Northern  Vermont  and  New  York,  via  Lake  Cham- 
plain  (or  Corlaer's  Lake,  as  the  Dutch  had  named  it,)  as  well 
as  from  those  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  "  Empire  State,"  sought  an  outlet  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Previous  to  the  year  1822,  American  lum- 
ber, grain,  &c.,  were  admitted  into  Canada,  duty  free,  and 
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exported,  with  all  the  privileges  afforded  to  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, to  the  British  West-Indian  colonies.     While  New 
York  was  pressing  forward  her  canals  (commenced  in  1817 
and  completed  in  1824,)  the  Imperial  authorities,  in  1822, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  diversion  of  American 
exports  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  canals,  by  imposing 
a  duty  upon  such  exports  to  Canada.     Sir  J.  B.  Eobinson, 
in  1822,  as  the  agent  of  Upper  Canada  in  London,  very 
properly  t  i  ^    ^ted  that  the  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  such 
a  duty  might  safely  be  left  to  the  Canadians ;  but  the  defense 
to  the  measure  was  that,  as  Canadian  products  were  admitted 
into  the  British  West-India  colonies  free  of  duty,  while 
American  were  taxed,  the  free  admission  of  the  latter  into 
Canada  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  British  bot- 
toms, via  the  St.  Lawrence,  against  American  bottoms,  vid 
the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  Americans  would  complain  as 
an  evasion  "  of  the  relaxation  professed  to  be  made  in  the 
navigation  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocal  commerce." 
This  blunder  was,  however,  acknowledged,  in  1831,  by  the 
re-admission  of  American  exports,  as  before,  free  of  duty. 
Long  before  the  commencement  of  any  regular  system  of 
improvement,  by  means  of  continuous  canals  overcoming 
the  whole  of  any  rapid,  small  locks  for  batteaux  had  been 
constructed  by  the  French  at  the  Cascades,  the  Coteau,  and 
the  Longue  Sault  rapids.     In  1804,  these  were  reconstructed 
of  larger  size  and  in  improved  positions,  by  the  royal  engi- 
neers, as  military  works.     While  furs  were  the  only  exports 
the  batteau  was  suited  to  the  trade  in  both  directions;   but 
when  agricultural  export  commenced,  grain  was  first  sent 
down  (before  1800)  on  the  rafts,  and  in  scows  or  "  arks," 
which  were  broken  up  and  sold  as  lumber  in  Montreal. 
Some  slight  improvements  were  made  by  Lower  Canada  in 
1805  and  1806  in  the  boat  channel  of  the  rapids.    Mer- 
chandise was  at  that  time  carted  to  Lachine,  from  whence 

the  batteaux  and  Durham  boats  took  their  departure  (in 
10 
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"  brigades  "  of  five  or  more  boats,  that  their  united  crews 
might  aid  each  other  at  the  rapids,)  and  sailed  through  Lake 
St.  J  ouis.  At  the  Cascades,  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  was 
discharged  and  carted  to  the  head  of  the  Cedars — the  boat, 
with  the  remaining  fourth,  being  locked  past  the  Cascades, 
dragged  up  the  "  Split  Bock  "  and  Cedars,  and  re-loaded — 
passing  the  Coteau  by  a  lock  into  Lake  St.  Francis.  Above 
Cornwall,  there  were  two  locks  in  Longue  Sault,  one  of 
which  was  a  private  speculation;  and  between  Mille  Roches 
and  the  head  of  the  Longue  Sault,  as  between  the  Cascades 
and  the  Cedars,  lighterage  was  necessary,  three-fourths  of 
the  cargo  being  discharged  and  hauled  over  land.  From 
Pre^ .  -  the  boats  sailed  up  to  Kingston,  or  (after  1818) 
were  towed  by  steamer.  The  average  time  required  for  the 
voyage  was  twelve  days,  and  the  actual  expenses  of  a  Dur- 
ham boat  with  an  average  cargo  of  eight  tons,  from  Lachine 
to  Kingston,  were  as  follows: — 

Tolls  at  tho  Cascades  and  Cotenu, £3  10  - 

Towing  at  different  Rapids, 5  10- 

Land  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Cascades  to  tho  Cedars,      3 

Land  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Mille  Roches, 3 

Towing  by  steamboat  from  Prescott  to  Kingston, 3  15- 

Wages,  &o.,  6  men,  12  days,  at  3s.  6d.  per  day, 12  12- 

£30    7  0 


$121  40  cents. 

Salt,  which  was  taken  at  the  lowest  rates,  was  charged  3s. 
9d  per  cwt.,  in  1825,  from  Lachine  to  Kingston;  the  aver- 
age rate  on  merchandise  being  45.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  eighteen 
dollars  per  ton.  The  number  of  boats  which  paid  toll  at 
the  Coteau  locks  were — 


Year. 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1824, 


DurhBm  boats. 
...  315  .... 
...  339  .... 
. ..  561  .... 
...  342  .... 
...  268  .... 


Batteaax. 
..  679 
..  573 
..  430 
..  634 
..  596 
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An  addition  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  should  be  made, 
to  the  above  because  one  boat  out  of  eight  or  nine  sailed 
up  the  rapids,  and  did  not  pay  toll.  Of  the  Durham  boats 
about  one-half  were  American, 

For  downward  cargo  a  Durham  boat  had  a  capacity  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  andabatteau  thirty 
to  forty;  but  in  their  latter  days  these  were  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  ibrmer.  Upward,  the  former  averaged  eight 
tons,  and  the  latter  four  to  five.  The  transportation  of 
1824  was  diminished  by  a  failure  of  the  harvest  in  1823,  as 
well  as  by  the  operations  of  the  Imperial  trade  act  of  1822. 

The  average  passage  of  a  boat  from  Kingston  to  Lachine 
was  four  days,  and  the  expen.^e  as  follows: — 

Six  men,  Tour  days,  at  3s.  6d., £4    4  - 

Pilotage  at  the  rapids, 1  17  6 

£6     1  6 


$24  30 


The  downward  trade  in  1818  to  1825  averaged  about 
150,000  to  175,000  barrels  per  annum,  say  15,000  tons; 
and  the  upward  trade  about  5,000  tons,  or  about  one  to 
three.  In  1832,  the  trade  had  increased  so  as  to  give  six  to 
eight  hundred  Durham  boats  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
hatteaux,  passing  the  locks,  the  down  trade  bein^r  66,000 
tons  and  the  up  trade  21,000  tons — the  proportions  o''  about 
three  to  one  still  holding  good. 

As  the  trade  increased,  passenger  steamboats  were  placed 
on  Lakes  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis,  and  four-horse  coaches 
upon  the  portage  roads.  Improvements  in  the  steamboats, 
in  1833,  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  smaller  rapids  be- 
tween the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott;  and  from  that  date 
they  descended  as  far  as  Dickinson's  Landing. 

The  agitation  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  early 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Canadians  to  the  competition 
with  which  they  were  threatened.    It  was  a  renewal  of  that 
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str.fe,  for  the  commerce  of  civilization,  which  had  existed 
for  the  fur-trade,  between  the  English  colonies  on  the  At- 
lantic and  the  French  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  before  the 
conquest.  A  short  portage  divided  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the 
Mohawk  (a  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson,)  from  Wood 
Creek,  which  flowed  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence,  by  the 
Onondaga  liiver,  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  which 
latter  place  wius  the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  between 
French  and  English  and  their  savage  allies,  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

In  1817,  the  same  year  iii  v/hich  the  canal  bill  passed  at 
Albany,  and  a  month  earlier,  the  government  of  Upper 
Canada  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  between  Lachine  and  Kingston,  by  the  course 
gf  the  river  Eideau.  The  project  of  connecting  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  by  the  Welland  Canal,  first  appears  in  print, 
November  29th,  181 »,  in  a  paper  prepared  by  William 
Hamilton  Merritt  for  Eobert  Gourlay.  In  1818,  a  company 
wa.s  incorporated  to  construct  the  Lachine  Canal,  a  project 
which  had  been  mooted  as  early  as  1795;  and  another,  in 
1819,  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  Chambly. 

Thus,  movements  were  on  foot,  in  the  center  and  at  the 
two  extremes, — to  compass  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
state  of  New  York, — before  the  completion  of  her  canals 
had  demonstrated  their  success;  but,  fi-om  vai'ious  causes,  at 
the  head  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  separation  of  the  provinces 
stood  first,  no  actual  commencement  was  made  except  with 
the  Lachine  Canal  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  the 
Grenvilie  Canal  (by  the  Imperial  government)  on  the  Otta- 
wa, until  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals. 

The  military  canals,  having  been  conceded  to  the  province 
in  1853,  and  happily  never  having  been  required  for  other 
than  commercial  purposes,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  the  Ottawa  River  improvements. 
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Taking  the  three  great  routes  of  Canadian  navigation  in 
the  order  of  their  extent,  we  begin  with  the  shortest. 


LAKE    CHAMPLAIN   ROUTE. 


The  Eichelieu  or  Iroquois  River  has  a  length  of  eighty 
miles  between  Sorel,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Rouse's  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  with  two  obstructions  to  navigation  in 
/his  distance.  The  first  is  overcome  at  St.  Ours,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Sorel,  by  a  dam  which  deepens  the  water 
between  this  point  and  Chambly,  and  a  lock — two  hundred 
feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  forty -five  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  wails,  with  six  feet  depth  of  water — begun  in 
1844,  and  completed  in  1849,  at  an  outlay  of  $153,117.65. 
The  second  is  the  rapids  above  Chambly,  which  are  passed 
by  a  canal  eleven  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  with  nine 
stone  locks,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  six  feet  of  water;  commenced  in  1831,  sus- 
pended in  1835,  resumed  in  1840,  and  completed  in  1843, 
at  a  cost  of  $480,000.  By  means  of  these  improvements, 
boats  can  pass  from  any  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Lake 
Champlain,  and  th  nee,  by  the  Northern  Canal  and  the 
Hudson  River,  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Large  quantities 
of  lumber  are  transported  by  this  route  from  tht,  city  of 
Ottawa  to  the  Hudson  River  without  transhipment. 

Lake  Champlain  navigation  extends  into  Canada  aj  far  as 
St.  John's,  at  which  point  the  river  Richelieu  is  29  feet 
higher  than  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lachine,  or  74  feet  higher 
than  the  river  at  Montreal.  The  distance  between  Caugh- 
nawaga  (opposite  Lachine)  and  St.  John's  is  about  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line;  but  if  Lake  Champlain  be  made  the  feeder, 
a  canal  must  make  a  detour  to  avoid  high  ground,  which 
will  give  a  length  of  32^  miles,  and  a  cost  of  about  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Another  plan  is,  to  carry  a  feeder,  16 
miles  in  length,  from  the  Beauharnois  Canal,  on  a  level  37^ 
feet  higher  than  Lake  Champlain,  down  to  a  point  opposite 
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Caughnawnga,  and  feed  a  direct  lino  of  canal  between  thia 
point  and  St.  John's,  which  would  be  about  eight  miles 
shorter  than  th(  canal  fed  from  the  Champhiin  level;  but  aa 
it  would  have  87  feet  more  lockage,  tliis  would  nearly 
equalize  the  two  routes,  in  point  of  time.  This  scheme, 
with  the  feeder  made  navigable,  would  cost  about  double 
the  other,  say  four  millions  of  dollars;  and,  with  a  feeder 
only,  about  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  first  scheme 
gives  the  minimum  amount  of  lockage  to  the  Ottawa  lum* 
ber  trade ;  the  second,  to  the  through  trade  from  the  West, 
unless  the  rapids  are  navigated  by  the  freight  boats,  in 
which  case  these  will  not  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  until  they 
reach  Caughnawaga;  but  the  question  of  cost  is  conclusive 
between  these  two  plans.  Montreal  claims  that  the  terminus 
of  the  canal  should  bo  opposite  that  city:  this  has  been 
objected  to  as  causing  the  Ottawa  and  western  trade  to  de- 
scend 45  feet,  only  to  ascend  the  same  again — besides  add- 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  route. 

OTTAWA   ROUTK. 

The  Ottawa  Kiver,  where  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  divides 
so  as  to  form  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  about  one-third 
of  its  volnmo,  flowing  by  St.  Anne's  and  Vaudreuil,  (wh6re 
it  forms  a  large  island  called  Isle  Perrot;)  enters  Lake 
St.  Louis,  and  passes  over  the  Lachino  Eapids — its  dark 
waters  taking  the  Montreal  side  and  forcing  the  blue  St. 
Lawrence  into  mid-channel.  The  other  two-thirds  flows  to 
the  rear  of  Montreal  Island,  forming  Little  River,  in  which 
is  another  large  island.  Isle  Jesus,  and  discharges  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  about  fifteen  miles  below  Montreal. 

In  connecting  tide-water  with  the  interior,  the  Lachino 
Canal  is  common  to  both  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa 
routes.  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  the  first  rapids  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  starting  poirl 
of  this  route ;  and  the  first  place  where  the  navigation  has 
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been  improved,  ia  at  St.  Anne's,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  The  rapid  hero  ia  navigable  at 
high  water  only;  the  opposite  one  of  Vaudrouil,  though 
affording  a  more  circuitous  route,  was  passable  at  all  stages, 
and  was,  moreover,  after  1832,  aided  by  a  lock  for  batteaux, 
built  by  a  private  company.  In  this  way  navigation  was 
maintained  until  1848,  when  the  provincial  government 
completed  the  lock  at  St.  Anne's,  which  was  commenced  in 
1889, — is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide, 
and,  with  the  wing  dam,  cost  $111,796.  By  means  of  this 
lock,  a  li  "ge  passenger  f, earner  is  enabled  to  run  from  La- 
chine  to  vJurillon  at  tUe  foot  of  the  Longue  Saultof  the  Ot- 
tawa, a  distanco  of  ft  rty-fivc  miles.  The  Longue  Sault  and 
other  rapids  between  Grenville  did  Carillon,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  are  passed  by  'iree  detached  canals  with  locks, 
the  upper  and  older  of  v  •.)  ih  was  commenced,  in  1819,  by 
the  Imperial  gov^-nment,  upon  th  ;  same  dimensions  as  the 
old  Lachine  Canjl,  a  id  remains  unaltered  to  this  day.  The 
others  were  not  &o  far  advanced  in  1828,  v.h  :i  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Eideau  Canal  was  decided  on,  and  therefore 
have  locks  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  thirty-three  feet  wide;  and 
also  extra  lockage,  because  the  lowest  one  is  fed  from 
the  North  Eiver,  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa.  From  Grenville 
to  Ottawa  the  river  is  navigable,  and  a  passenger  steamer, 
(confined  to  the  reach  by  being  too  large  for  the  locks  of 
the  Grenville  or  Eideau  canals,)  runs  in  connection  with 
porta  J./  ;,:ilway  between  Grenville  and  Carillon,  the  steamer 
betweoii  Carillon  and  Lachine,  and  the  railway  thence  to 
Montreal;  thus  making  two  railways  and  two  steamers  ne- 
ccsjary  to  convey  a  passenger  from  Montreal  to  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Above  this  city,  the  Chaudi^re  Falls  and  the  rapids  near 
them  obstruct  the  navigation  for  several  miles ;  but  a  Mac- 
adam road  connects  with  an  iron  steamer  on  the  Chaudi^re 
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Lake.  No  attempt,  beyond  surveys,  has  been  made  to 
overcome  the  obstructions  to  ascending  navigation  immedi- 
ately above  Ottawa;  but  at  the  next  point  higher  up  (the 
Chats,)  an  abortive  attempt  to  connect  the  Chaudi^re  and 
Chats  Lakes,  which  are  three  miles  apart  and  have  lifty  feet 
difference  of  level,  has  been  made.  The  obstructions  at  the 
Chats  are  at  present  surmounted  by  a  horse  railway,  three 
miles  in  length,  which  conveys  passengers  and  freight  be, 
tween  the  iron  steamers  which  are  running  upon  the  two 
lakes.  Two  other  steamers  are  plying  still  higher  up,  on 
reaches  divided  by  rapids  but  connected  by  good  portage 
roads;  and  by  this  means  transportation  is  effected  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  Deep  Eiver,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Deux  Joachims,  a  point  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa.  From  this  point  upward  the 
swift  current  and  numerous  rapids  force  a  transfer  from  the 
steamboat  to  the  bark  canoe — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
order  of  vessels  for  water  transport. 


THE    RIDEAU   CANAL. 

The  agitation  of  the  canal  question  so  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  naturally  gave  military  considerations  a 
prominence  in  the  discussion  of  the  route;  and  thus  we 
have  seen  that,  in  1817,  the  first  action  taken  by  Upper 
Canada  was  with  reference  to  this  route.  In  1821,  tlie  Im- 
perial government  offered  to  aid  the  upper  province  by  a 
grant  of  £70,000  sterling,  towards  the  construction  of  this 
canal;  but  the  joint  committee  on  internal  navigation,  in 
1825,  while  admitting  that  this  offer  "  ought  to  determine 
us  to  apply  our  first  exertions  to  the  communication  between 
Kingston  and  Ottawa,"  was  of  opinion  that,  "  regarding 
only  the  commercial  interests  of  the  province,  in  time  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  the  improvement  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  would  naturally  first  engage  attention,  because 
a  much  less  expenditure  would  render  this  direct  and  nat 
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ural  channel  more  convenient  for  all  purposes  of  trade." 
The  estimate  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  for  locks  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet  by  forty  feet,  with  eight  feet  of 
water,  was  only  £176,378  (or  $705,512 ;)  while  that  for  the 
Bideau,  with  locks  only  one  hundred  by  twenty -two  feet, 
and  seven  feet  of  water,  was  £230,785  (or  $923,140.) 

The  Imperial  government  had  turned  their  attention  to 
this  route  immediately  after  the  war;  and,  early  in  1815, 
Colonel  Nicolls,  commanding  royal  engineer,  sent  Lieutenant 
Jebb  to  explore  the  direct  route  by  Irish  Creek.  In  1825, 
a  committee  of  royal  engineers,  sent  out  to  Canada,  were 
instructed  to  bring  home  an  estimate  for  .the  cost  of  a  canal 
by  this  route,  based  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  Lachine 
Canal,  then  completed.  This  was  found  to  be  £169,000 
(or  $676,000) — whereupon  the  Imperial  government,  desir- 
ous of  retaining  the  complete  control  of  the  canal  in  case 
of  another  war,  determined  on  its  construction;  and,  in 
May,  1826,  sent  out  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  By,  R.  E.,  who 
commenced  it  on  the  21st  of  September,  1826,  and  passed 
the  first  steamer  through  on  the  29th  of  May,  1832 ;  but 
the  works  were  not  completed  until  1834.  This  route  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  miles  long,  of 
which  only  sixteen  and  a  half  are  canal.  From  Ottawa,  it 
ascends  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty- four 
locks,  in  a  distance  of  eighty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  to  the 
summit  level  of  the  Rideau  Lakes;  and  then  descends 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  by  thirteen  locks,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-eight  and  three-quarters  miles;  giving  a 
total  of  forty-seven  locks  with  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
feet  lockage.  The  navigation  is  formed  by  twenty-four 
dams,  six  of  which  range  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Most  of  these  dams  are  of  stone, — a  questionable 
policy,  as  timber  ones  are  as  reliable  and  very  much 
cheaper.  The  original  canal  was  intended  to  have  a  towing 
path;  but,  in  1828,  another  committee  of  royal  engineers. 
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with  Sir  James  Kempt  at  their  head,  authorized  its  er  ja.  ^e- 
ment  for  steam  navigation,  the  locks  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  by  thirty-three  feet;  the  towing-path  was, 
therefore,  unfortunately  omitted. 

The  canal  drops  into  the  Ottawa  by  a  flight  of  eight  com- 
bined locks,  having  a  lift  of  eighty-two  feet ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary,  on  leaving  the  Ottawa,  at  once  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  Chaudi^re  Lake,  the  navigation  would  have 
been  extended  without  additional  lockage,  nearly  forty 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  had  the  canal  been  kept  in  it 
until  that  lake  was  reached. 

TI!iiBER   SLIDES    ON   THE    OTTAWA. 

The  Ottawa,  above  the  point  where  the  Imperial  canal 
joined  it,  has«been,  with  several  of  its  large  tributaries,  the 
subject  of  improvement,  for  downward  transportation  only 
— for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  timber  and  lumber  with 
greater  expedition,  greater  safety,  and  greater  economy. 
These  works  are  peculiar  to  Canada  and  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice. 

The  heavy  timber,  hauled  out  by  the  aid  of  the  snow 
which  gives  access  to  every  tree,  is  deposited  on  the  ice  in 
the  several  streams  and  lakes,  and  is  there  left  to  be  borne 
down  by  the  spring  freshets,  either  in  single  sticks  or 
in  rafts  manned  by  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
If  not  rafted,  it  goes  off  with  the  watfr,  followed  by  the 
men  in  canoes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  tlic  stragglers 
grounded  on  a  shoal  or  detained  in  an  eddy,  and  shove 
them  out  into  the  main  stream.  This  mode  of  brinfrino; 
out  the  timber,  which  is  called  *'  driving,"  is  practicable 
upon  almost  all  streams  when  in  freshet;  but,  on  man}', 
there  are  a  few  places  where  the  obstructions  are  so  great  as 
to  call  for  artificial  aid,  to  prevent  detention  of  the  timber 
until  too  late  for  that  tide  which,  if  not  taken  at  the  flood, 
too  often  leads  to  misfortune.     In  some  rivers,  precipitous 
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cataracts  and  jagged  rocks  are  so  destructive  to  timber  that 
the  virgin  groves  have  remained  almost  untoucMbd,  until, 
by  means  of  slides  and  dams,  it  could  be  profitably  brought 
down.  In  others,  the  delays  in  passing  certain  points  were 
so  great  that  the  freshet  passed  off  before  the  timber  could 
be  got  into  the  main  river,  and  it  was  left  behind  for  the 
next  year. 

The  slides  are  artificial  ^^  chutes  ^^  formed  by  inclined 
troughs  of  timber  and  plank,  open  at  both  ends,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  stream  is  diverted,  and  the  timber 
thereby  carried  past  chules  and  places  where  it  would  either 
stick  fast  or  be  torn  to  splinters.  For  "  driving,"  the  slides 
are  narrow,  and  similar  to  the  flumes  or  raceways  supplying 
a  water-wheel ;  but  when  designed  for  the  passage  of  rafted 
timber  they  are  twenty-five  feet  wide;  and  down  one  of 
them  a  crib,  containing  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  or  nearly 
forty  tons  of  timber,  will  be  carried,  with  the  men  aboard 
and  the  cookhouse  undisturbed,  and  in  a  few  moments  be 
fifty  feet  below  its  former  level. 

Dams  are  resorted  to  to  flood  back  the  water  on  shoals 
and  rocks  which  retain  and  damage  the  timber;  to  stop  up 
high  water  channels — so  as  to  keep  it  from  straying  or  to 
strengthen  the  main  current;  and  also  at  the  head  of  chutes, 
to  govern  and  regulate  the  mouth  of  slides. 

The  Ottawa  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  the  latter  as  being 
the  outlet  of  the  inland  waters,  are  the  chief  sources  from 
whence  Quebec  is  supplied  with  timber ;  to  these  may  now  be 
added  the  St.  Maurice  or  Three  Rivers.  Recently,  rafts 
have  been  towed  through  some  of  the  great  lakes,  but 
at  much  risk  and  some  loss.  The  first  raft  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  was  got  out  by  Samuel  Sherwood,  in  1790.  It 
was  composed  of  masts  cut  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  bay, 
three  miles  east  of  Trenton;  and  there  being  then  no  cattle 
in  the  country,  Sherwood  used  tackle  to  haul  the  timber  to 
the  water.     In  180G,  Philemon  Wright  took  the  first  raft 
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down  the  Ottawa.    It  was  obtained  from  the  Gatineau,  a 
large  tributary  entering  near  Ottawa  City. 

PROPOSED   OTTAWA   AND    LAKE   HURON    CANALS. 

In  1853,  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  obtained, 
without  previous  survey  or  estimate,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Chats  and  Chaudi^re  Lakes  by  means  of  a 
canal  with  fifty  feet  lockage.  The  idea  of  the  projectors 
was  to  commence  on  a  magnificent  scale  at  a  point  where 
the  very  uselessness  of  the  expenditure  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  tavor  of  its  extension,  east  and  west,  to  Montreal 
and  Lake  Huron.  They  did  not,  therefore,  court  any  ana- 
lyzation  of  the  scheme.  The  government  of  that  day,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtained  the  support  of  the  Ottawa  constit- 
uencies for  their  railway  policy  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
were  thus  induced  to  grant  the  sum  required  to  commence 
operations.  The  simultaneous  failure  of  the  contractor  and 
the  appropriation  afforded  a  decent  pretext  for  suspension 
in  1856,  which  ended  in  abandonment:  in  the  meantime 
the  projectors  were  amused  with  a  series  of  extensive  sur- 
veys of  the  whole  route,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Huron, 
— of  over  four  hundred  miles,  and  with  estimates  for  canals 
for  Atlantic  vessels. 

The  result  of  these  surveys  shows  that  the  abandoned 
canal  on  which  $873,191  has  been  expended  was  in  the 
wrong  place;  that  to  have  completed  it  on  the  scale  pro- 
posed would  have  cost  $l,''o5,489,  whereas  the  same  result 
can  be  produced  in  the  right  j)lacc  for  $681,932 — in  other 
words,  that  the  opportune  abandonment  of  the  work  will 
effect  a  saving  of  $-410,316.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
if  the  comiT^encement  has  involved  a  loss  of  $373,191,  the 
abandonment  has  saved  a  greater  sum,  and  that  there  is 
still  a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  The 
summit  level  of  the  proposed  Ottawa  route  at  Lake  Nipis- 
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sing  would  be  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  above  tide- 
water; and  the  total  rise  and  fall  from  tide- water  to  Lake 
Huron,  by  this  route,  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  the  fall  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  Lake  Huron  being 
seventy-seven  feet. 

The  general  results  of  the  Ottawa  survey,  as  made  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Clark,  C.  E.,'  are  embraced  in  the  following  table 
extracted  from  his  report: — 


OTTAWA    AND    FRENCH   RITER   NAVIGATION. 
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The  scale  of  navigation  proposed  is  for  vessels  of  one 
thousand  tons.  Locks  two  hundred  and  fifty  feot  long  by 
forty-five  feet  wide,  with  twelve  feet  depth  of  Wc.cer  on  the 
mitre  sills. 

These  figures  are  conclusive; — a  canal  scheme,  under- 
taken on  such  a  scale,  and  upon  such  a  route,  with  all  the 
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changes  and  additions  which  would  follow,  would  result  in 
an  expenditure  of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars ;  but 
if  it  could  be  done  for  ten,  it  would  be  equally  impracticable 
as  a  provincial  undertaking.  The  region  traversed  does 
not  possess  sufficient  political-  influence  to  carry  the  appro- 
priations for  a  tithe  of  the  sum  required ;  and  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation  no  case  could  be  made  out  for  it.  Although 
it  would  shorten  the  distance  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Huron  by  three  hundred  miles  over  the  present  route,  via 
the  lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal,  there  would  be  no  saving 
of  time  on  the  round  trip,  on  account  of  the  extra  lockage 
and  river  navigation;  and  it  would  be  exclusively  a  route 
for  steamers,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  present  route 
is  available  for  sail  craft.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  the 
extra  three  hundred  miles  would  be  overcome  by  a  propeller 
in  the  open  lakes  with  an  unvarying  speed,  night  and  day, 
of  ten  miles  per  hour;  while  the  ten  extra  locks  of  the  Ot- 
tawa route,  and  the  more  intricate  river  navigation  worked 
at  half-speed,  would  demand  at  least  an  equal  loss  of  time. 
For  the  downward  commerce  only,  which  gives  at  least 
three  tons  to  one  of  the  upward,  the  difference  is  vastly  in 
favor  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  in  those  boats  which  descend 
the  rapids,  as  there  is  in  this  case  only  the  "Welland  Can/il 
with  twenty-seven  locks  against  the  Ottawa  canals  with 
fifty-nine.  On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  there  is  a  local  as  well 
as  a  through  business,  and  a  choice  of  markets  while  in 
tmnsilu^  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  railways  in  case  of  in- 
terruption to  the  navigation.  On  the  Ottawa  there  is  at 
present  only  sawn  lumber  to  fill  out  a  cargo.  But  while 
so  great  an  undertaking  is,  on  the  part  of  Canada,  financially 
impracticable  and  commercially  unwarrantable,  the  opening 
of  this  route  is,  as  an  imperial  and  military  work,  most  de- 
sirable. From  the  remote  position  of  the  greater  part,  the 
expense  of  cut-stone  locks  of  the  size  proposed,  would 
make  it  advisable  to  reduce  the  scale  and  also  the  character 
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of  the  work.  Cedar  cribwork  is  nearly  as  durable  as  or- 
dinary masoriiy  in  this  climate;  and  by  substituting  it, 
filled  with  stones  and  planked  water-tight,  for  stone-work, 
the  Ottawa  route  would  supply  the  materials  and  the  kind 
of  labor  required.  The  laying  of  masonry  can  only  be  ad- 
vantageously done  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  would  be  lost  by  high  water.  In  some 
sections  it  would  probably  be  found  cheaper  to  build 
timber  locks,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  future  stone  ones.  Any  increased  cost  of  mainte- 
nance would  be  far  less  than  the  interest  saved,  and  the 
amount  so  saved  in  interest  would  be  an  ample  renewal 
fund.  The  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  the  hundreds  of  stone 
locks  in  America  have  proved  after  ten  years'  experience, 
to  be  properly  proportioned,  for  the  wants  of  commerce, 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  substituting  timber  for  stone 
for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Ottawa  route — especially 
as  there  seems  no  hope  for  the  work  beii^nr  carried  out  upon 
any  more  expensive  basis. 


IMPROVEMENT    OF   THE    RIVER   ST.    LAWRENCE. 

The  early  and  efficient  commencement  of  this  work  was 
very  much  retarded  by  the  fact  that  the  obstructions  were 
under  separate  jurisdictions,  and  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  provinces;  and  that  the  action  of  one  would 
be  of  little  value  unless  imitated  by  the  other.  Lower 
Canada,  having  control  of  the  seaports,  helped  herself  to  the 
lion's  share  of  the  import  duties,  the  only  fund  upon  which 
either  province  could  rely  for  internal  improvements.  The 
division  of  these  duties  was  a  constant  source  of  contention 
between  them.  From  1792  to  1813,  Lower  Canada  col- 
lected a  net  revenue  of  £642,000  sterling,  of  which  she 
kept  £600,000  and  gave  the  odd  numbers  to  her  younger 
sister.  From  1813  to  1818,  Upper  Canada  received  less 
than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  collected  by 
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Lower  Canada, — and  in  1820  and  1821,  nothing  at  all; 
whereupon  she  carried  her  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  thereafter  the  Imperial  government  assumed  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  these  revenues.  The  net 
amount  received  by  the  two  provinces,  in  the  half-century 
between  their  separation  in  1791  and  their  re-union  in  1841, 
was.  Lower  Canada,  £3,445,140  sterling  (or  $17,225,700;) 
and  Upper  Canada,  £731,834  sterling  (or  $3,659,173,) 
which  may  be  considered  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
two,  respectively,  in  carrying  on  their  public  works.  Both 
provinces  had  a  gradually  increasing  but  comparatively  un- 
important revenue  collected  at  their  inland  ports;  and 
Lower  Canada,  under  cover  of  inspection,  levied  a  toll  on 
scows  and  rafts  passing  Chateauguay,  which,  between  1808 
and  1831,  yielded  about  £6,500  "(or  $31,633.33.)  She 
also  claimed  the  excess,  not  only  by  virtue  of  her  superior 
population,  but  on  the  ground  that  rum,  the  article  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  duty  was  collected,  wr^s  almost  exclusively 
consumed  by  her;  and  Upper  Canacia  was  charged  with 
having  descended  to  whisky.  Per  contra,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  rum  which  passed  above  Coteau  du 
Lac  in  1799  was  about  sixty  thousand  gallons,  (which  prob- 
ably went  to  the  United  Sta'  -  as  well  as  to  Upper  Canada;) 
and  the  still  harder  fact  thatu  barrel  of  rum,  the  freight  on 
which  was  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  from  Lachine  to 
Kingston,  was  the  well-known  standard  of  up  freight  for 
merchandise  by  battcaux  and  Durham  boats. 

The  action  taken  by  the  two  provinces,  respectively,  be- 
fore the  Union  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  as  follows.  As  early  as  the  session  of 
1795-96,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  construction  of  both 
a  canal  and  a  turnpike  to  Lachine,  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
llichardson,  who  lived  to  carry  out  those  schemes  at  a  later 
day.  In  1805,  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  appropri- 
ated £1,000  (or  $4,000)  to  clear  the  channel  of  the  Lachine 
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Bapida.  Batteaux,  which  ran  down  loaded,  were  dragged 
lip  Jjght  and  took  in  their  up  cargo  at  Lachine,  to  which 
point  it  was  carted  from  Montreal.  The  result  of  this  first 
expenditure  proving  satisfactory,  a  similar  sum  was  given 
the  following  year  for  the  rapids  between  Montreal  and 
Lake  St.  Francis.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  1818, 
when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  those  from 
Upper  Canada  about  the  improvement  of  the  water  com- 
munis tion  between  the  provinces,  both  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  routes.  In  that  year,  also,  a  company  was  in- 
corporated to  construct  the  Lachine  Canal  within  three 
years,  and  another  for  the  Chambly  Canal,  to  be  completed 
in  seven  years.  In  1821,  the  Lachine  Canal  was  assumed 
by  the  province,  the  company  having  failed  to  act;  and  in 
1823  a  similar  course  was  taken,  for  the  same  reason,  with 
the  Chambly  Canal,  coupled  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  be  commenced  until  the  Lachine  was  completed.  In 
1831  an  appropriation  was  made  for  ascertaining  if  loaded 
batteaux  could  be  taken  up  the  rapids  between  Lakes  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Louis,  and  whether  steamers,  about  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  which  great  expectations  had  been  formed, 
could  not  ascend  the  cascades  to  Prescott.  This  was  a 
scheme  for  '*  reducing  the  grade  "  of  the  river  at  the  rapids, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  currents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
per  hour  could  be  reduced  one-half.  Cuts  forming  inclined 
planes  were  made  at  Mill  Point  below  the  Cedars,  at  Point 
au  Diable,  the  Kigolet,  and  French's  Run;  but  nothing  be- 
yond the  expenditure  of  the  money  resulted  from  this 
movement, — with  which  the  action  of  Lower  Canada  in  re- 
spect to  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  terminated. 

The  first  movement  of  Upper  Canada  was  an  advertise- 
ment dated  19th  February,  1817,  in  which  the  lieutenant- 
governor  invited  tenders  for  the  work  of  rendering  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  water  communication  between 
Lachine  and  Kingston,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Rideau, 
11 
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navigftblo  for  boatJ  drawing  two  foot  of  water  and  ten  feet 
in  widtli,  and  also  for  boata  drawing  three  feet  of  water  and 
twelve  feet  in   width.     The  route   defined  was  by  Iri.sh 
Creek  and  Rideau  and  Mud  Lakes;    the  nundjer  and  posi- 
tion of  the  looks  were  to  be  speeified,  and  "the  nuudjiirof 
flood  pates  in  eaeh  look."    The  next  year  ,£2,000  (or  $8,000) 
was  granted  for  a  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  1821 
coininissioners  were  appointed.     Li  1823  and  1824,  £2,000 
(or  $8,000)  more  were  granted  to  this  eoniinission  of  whicli 
Kobert  Niehol  was  vice-presiilent,  and  Jatnes  Gordon  and 
Charles  Jones,  members.     On  the  death  of  Colonel  Nieliol, 
his  j)laee  was  fdled  by  John  Macaulay.     As  the  views  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  the  proposed  navi- 
gation became  enlarged  each  successive  year,  the  magnitiulc 
of    the   undertaking   evidently   alarmed    the    Legislature. 
Even  the  offer  of  £70,000  stg.  ($350,000)  by  the  Imperial 
government  towards  opening  the  llideau  route,  failed  to 
elicit  more  than  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  a  promise 
of  early  consideration.     The  Legislature  leaned  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  the  natural  commercial  route,  having  only 
about  one-half  of  the  lockage  of  the  llideau  route;   and 
were,  moreover,  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  cheaper  of 
the  two.     The  Imperial  government,  desiring  the  control 
of  the  work  for  military  purposes,  set  about  the  Eidcau 
Canal  themselves,  in  1826,  on  an  estimate  of  £169,000  stg. 
($845,000,)  and  completed  it  in  1832  at  a  cost  of  £900,000 
stg.  ($4,500,000) — a  result  which  may  fully  account  for  the 
hesitation  of  the  Legislature,  in  1825,  in  accepting  the 
£70,000  ($350,000)  and  undertaking  the  w<    k. 

The  opening  of  the  Rideau  route  failca  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  trade.  The  lock  at  Vaudreuil  was  in  the 
liands  of  a  private  company;  those  at  Grenville  were  much 
less  in  size  than  tlic  ones  above  and  below  them;  fixed 
bridges  prevented  masted  vessels  from  going  through;  and 
the  absence  of  a  towing-path  made  forwarding  a  monopoly, 
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and  caused  the  rlelny  nnd  expense  of  locking  a  steam-tug 
through  with  every  freight.  Moreover,  the  canal  was 
managed  as  a  military  rather  than  commercial  undertaking 
—the  parties  in  charge  being  beyond  the  reach  of  authority 
or  opinion  in  the  colony.  No  sooner  had  it  been  tried, 
therefore,  than  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
set  about;  a  grant  being  made  for  the  Cornwall  Canal  in 
1833,  and  this  work  was  commenced  in  1834. 

In  describing  the  several  works  embraced  in  the  improv- 
mcnt  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  wc  commence  at  tide-water  with 

LAKE    ST.    PETER. 

About  fifty  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  lowest  point  un- 
influenced by  tide,  the  St.  Lawrence  spreads  out  into  a 
broad  and  shallow  expanse  called  Lake  St.  Peter.  The 
depth  at  low-water  upon  these  flats  was  only  eleven  feet, 
and  sea-going  vessels  were  consequently  obliged  to  lighten 
in  entering  and  leaving  Montreal,  which  city,  notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage,  maintained  her  position  as  the 
emporium  for  the  import  trade,  and  of  all  exports  except 
timber,  in  which  latter  trade  the  tidal  harbor  and  roomy 
coves  of  Quebec  defy  competition.  As  there  were  only  two 
or  three  comparatively  insignificant  bars  above  Lake  St. 
Peter,  and  none  below,  and  as  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  soft, 
it  was  proposed  to  deepen  the  channel  by  dredging,  so  that 
sixteen  feet  draft  of  water  might  be  carried  up  to  Montreal. 
This  was  first  attempted  by  the  government  in  1844,  when 
the  engineers  endeavored  to  induce  old  Father  St.  Lawrence 
to  leave  the  bed  in  which  he  had  lain  since  first  he  emerged 
from  the  ocean,  and  follow  a  "  straight  cut,"  to  be  dredged 
to  the  required  depth.  The  work  was  so  managed  that, 
after  expending  $295,619,  it  was  suspended  in  1847,  and 
the  Legislature,  after  investigation,  abandoned  it  in  disgust; 
whereupon  the  lion.  John  Young,  on  behalf  of  the  harbor 
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commissioners  of  Montreal,  after  four  years  had  elapsed, 
obtained  permission  to  try  again,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced in  1851.  By  following  the  natural  channel,  com- 
plete success  has  been  obtained,  with  much  less  time  and 
money,  and  a  vessel  drawing  not  sixteen  but  eighteen  feet 
of  water  can  now  come  up.  It  is  intended  to  continue  op. 
erations  until  twenty  feet  at  low-water  is  obtained;  and  as 
the  government,  having  had  its  practicability  demonstrated, 
has  assumed  the  expense,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  work  will 
be  carried  out. 


THK    LACHINK    CANAL. 


The  original  canal  between  Montreal  and  Lachine,  com- 
menced in  1821  and  completed  in  1825  at  a  cost  of 
£110,000  (or  $440,000,)  was  an  admirably  constructed 
work,  with  cut-stone  locks,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long  between  the  gates,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  with  fix- 
ed bridges  of  the  same  class  of  masonry.  In  these,  as  in 
the  locks  of  the  Rideau  and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  the  upper 
gates  were  placed  upon  brca.st  walls,  which  reduced  the 
effective  length  of  the  lock.  On  the  Welland  Canal,  the 
upper  gates  being  carried  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
ones,  the  whole  length  between  the  gates  is  available. 

The  enlargement  of  the  old  Lachine  boat  canal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  canals,  was  one  of  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  reunioa  ''a  1841,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  views  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  1825,  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
its  substantial  stone  locks  of  boat  size  only.  The  enlarge- 
ment, begun  in  1843,  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  1848  for 
the  passage  of  large  vessels,  and  was  completed  in  1849, 
except  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  the  rock-cut  near  La- 
chine which  is  now  in  progress.  This  canal,  eight  and 
a  half  miles  long  with  forty-four  feet  lockage,  surmounts 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Lachine  Rapids,  and  con- 
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nects  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  enlargement  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  the  harbor  of  Montreal. 


THE    BEAUHARNOIS    CANAL. 


The  next  in  order  is  the  Beauharnois  Canal  on  the  oppo- 
site or  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  only  ono 
upon  that  side,  eleven  miles  long  with  eighty  feet  lockage, 
commenced  in  1842  and  completed  in  1849.  It  connects 
Lake  St.  Louis  with  Lake  St.  Francis,  overcoming  three 
considerable  rapids,  united  together  by  a  swift  current,  and 
known  as  the  Coteau,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cascades. 


THE    CORNWALL   CANAL. 


At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  the  Cornwall 
Canal,  twelve  miles  long  with  fifty  feet  lockage,  reaches  the 
head  of  the  Longue  Sault  Rapids.  This  work  was  under- 
taken by  Upper  Canada  alone  in  1834,  and  carried  on  until 
1838,  by  which  time  £440,000  (or  $1,760,000)  had  been 
expended.  It  was  completed  after  the  union,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  £75,000  (or  $300,000,)  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1843. 


THE   WILLIAMSBURG   CANALS. 


From  the  Cornwall  Canal  to  Prescott,  a  distance  of  thirty- 
eight  miles,  there  are  four  minor  rapids, — Farrans  Point, 
Rapid  Plat,  Point  Iroquois,  and  Les  Gallopes, — with  a 
united  lockage  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet,  at  which  four 
separate  canals  were  first  constructed,  the  two  upper  of 
which  have  since  been  united  by  the  Junction  Canal.  These 
canals  were  commenced  in  1843 ;  the  upper  one  was  opened 
to  the  trade  in  1846  and  the  remainder  in  1847. 

The  notable  feature  of  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation  is, 
that  although  between  Irescott  and  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  there  are  forty  and  one-half 
milet.  of  canal,  and  twenty-seven  locks  with  two  hundred 
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and  four  and  three-quarters  feet  lockage,  steamers  of  five 
hundred  tons  burthen  daily  descend  from  the  level  ac  Pres- 
cott  to  that  at  Montreal  (the  fall  being  two  hundred  and 
twenty -five  feet)  without  using  a  lock  or  canal.  The  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  some  have  a  fall  of  over  forty 
feet  in  a  mile,  are  navigable  for  descending  boats  with  a 
draught  of  six  to  eight  feet  according  to  the  extremes  of 
low  and  high  water.  Freight  boats  drawing  more  than 
this  descend  the  canals;  but  the  mixed  freight  and  passen- 
ger steamers,  which  the  rapidity,  comfort,  and  excitem-  t 
of  the  trip  sustain  in  spite  of  the  railway,  all  run  the 
rapids,  making  the  passage  between  Prcscott  and  Montreal 
in  nine  to  ten  hours.  The  improvement  of  the  rapids  so  as 
to  turn  the  whole  descending  trade  down  the  river,  thereby 
shortening  the  timp  of  transit  and  practically  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  canals,  has  been  mooted  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Two  modes  have  been  proposed;  one  to  raise  the 
water  surlhce  by  dams  and  piers,  the  other  to  lower  the 
bottom  by  submarine  blasting, — both  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  viz.,  the  increase  of  depth  at  two  or  three 
points,  where  alone  there  is  any  deficiency.  The  former 
plan  has  been  successfully  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
timber  navigation  on  the  Ottawa;  the  latter,  which  has 
been  also  tried  tlicre,  has  not  only  done  no  good  but  positive 
harm,  because  it  has  substituted  a  torn  and  jagged  bed  of 
rock  for  one  worn  smooth  by  the  flow  of  ages.  Moreover, 
a  rapid  being  an  inclined  trough,  if  the  bottom  is  lowered 
the  water  suiface  descends  with  it  more  or  less,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  depth,  beyond  the  removal  of  an 
isolated  boulder,  &c.,  by  submarine  blasting,  except  in 
slack  water,  seems  hopeless.  Lastly,  the  eftect  of  submarin'5 
blasting  against  Potsdam  sandstone  in  shoal  water  would 
scarcely  be  pcrc(.'ptible,  while  the  cost,  if  persisted  in,  would 
be  overwhelming.  An  appropriation  of  £25,000  (or 
$100,000)    as  an  experiment   would  settle  the  question 
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of  the  practicability  of  flooding  the  shoals  by  dams,  &c., 
and  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  even  to  throw  away  in  pursuit 
of  an  object  of  so  much  importance.  The  indifference  dis- 
played towards  this  subject,  as  well  as  toward  the  equally 
important  one  of  an  enlarged  direct  canal  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  (near  Montreal)  and  Lake  Champlain  is  due  to 
the  demands  created  by  our  railway  policy,  and  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  railways  would  in  a  great  measure 
supersede  the  canals.  Improvements  in  the  navigation  do 
not  now  come  home  to  any  particular  locality,  or  enlist  the 
active  co-operation  of  any  party.  Moreover,  they  offer  no 
inducement  to  speculators  to  undertake  them  by  corporate 
companies ;  for,  the  expenditure  being  necessarily  made 
under  public  competition,  in  which  the  work  goes  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  such  .vorks  do  not  afford  any  of  those  inci- 
dental advantages  by  which  fortunes  are  made  and  party 
support  obtained,  and  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  a  subsi- 
dized railway.  When  the  public  funds  can  be  dispensed 
through  the  medium  of  an  irresponsible  corporation,  the  left 
band  is  not  ignorant  of  what  the  right  is  doing;  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  indirect  system  of  aiding  rail- 
waj's  and  municipalities  has  been  more  popular  for  the 
time  '.in  the  direct  app'jc-'.ion  of  the  money,  under  proper 
saiogur..'u^,  to  works  of  general  utility  only. 

■''roni  r'r-jso-itt  upward,  navigation  is  unrestricted  for 
craft  ol'  any  dimensions  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  dis- 
tance v)r  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Here  a  canal,  or 
lit  er  a  passage  without  locks,  is  opened  across  a  sand  bar, 
called  the  Beach,  into  Burlington  Bay,  by  which  means 
Hamilton  iuS  made  a  lake  port.  The  Desjardins  Canal,  also 
without  locks,  extends  lake  navigation  to  Dundas,  five 
miles  above  Hamilton ;  these  canals  arc,  however,  local 
works,  off  the  li'u,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  routes,  and 
more  propei'ly  corn    under  the  head  of  Harbor  Works. 
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The  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  the  rapids  above  and  below 
*hem,  offer  by  far  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion oi"  '^n  V  upon  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  lockage 
required  to  connect  that  short  distance  of  twenty -eight  miles, 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  other  obstructions  in  the  thousand  miles 
between  Lake  Superior  and  tide  water. 

Although  a  canal  to  unite  the  two  lakes  was  projected  at 
Niagara  as  early  as  1798,  and  an  exploration  of  the  ridge 
which  bounds  the  Welland  Kiver,  on  the  north,  was  made 
twenty  years  later,  (in  1818,  the  year  after  the  scheme  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Merritt  to  Gourlay,)  the  lirst  active  move- 
ment was  made  in  1823,  by  obtaining  a  line  of  levels  be- 
tween this  river,  called  also  the  Chippewa,  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio,— which  were  run  by  Hiram  Tibbets,  engineer.     On  the 
19th  May,  1824,  the  legislature  incorporated  George  Keefer, 
Thomas  Merritt,  George  Adams,  William  Chisholm,    Jo- 
seph  Smith,    Paul   Sliipman,  John   Decou,  and   William 
Hamilton  Merritt,  as  the  "  Welland  Canal  Company,"  with 
a  capital  of  £37,500,  ($150,000,)  divided  into  3,000  shares 
()fXI2,10s.,  ($50.00,)  each.     Overonc-fourthof  the  stock  was 
subscribed,  and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  30th  No- 
vember, 182-1,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark ;  that  "  its  prose- 
cution was  not  discontinued  a  single  day  until  two  vessels 
passed  from  lake  to  lake,  five  yecirs  later ;"  although  in  the 
meantime  the  expenditure  was  more  than  six   times  the 
original  capital.     The  lirst  project  contemplated  a  boat  canal 
only,  up  the  valley  of  the  Twelve  Mile  Creek  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ridge,  ascending  from  thence  by  a  railway 
to  the  Beaver  dams,  and  thence  to  the  Welland  River  by  a 
boat  canal  tunneled  through  the  Ilidgc:  but  power  was  ob- 
tained also  to  connect  the  Welland  River  with  Lake  Erie  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River.     In  1825,  a  ship  canal  wa3 
determined  on,  and  the  capital  stock   was  increased  to 
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£200,000,  ($800,000.)  In  1826,  the  legislature  loaned  the 
company  £25,000,  ($100,000,)  and  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment,  the  same  year,  gave  £16,300,  sterling,  (,$81,500,)  one- 
ninth  of  the  estimated  cost,  in  consideration  of  the  free  pas- 
sage of  government  stores,  troops,  and  vessels.  In  1827 
the  legislature  took  £60,000,  ($200,000)  stock,  the  com' 
pany  to  pay  interest  until  one  year  after  completion ;  and 
also  granted  13,400  acres  of  marsh  land.  The  legislature 
of  Lower  Canada  also  took  £25,000  stg.,  (or  $100,000) stock. 
In  1828  the  whole  amount  of  stock  was  paid  up,  and  the 
company  succeeded  in  borrowing  £50,000  (or  $250,000) 
from  the  Imperial  government  on  condition  of  surrendering 
the  grant  of  one-ninth  the  cost.  Tlie  work  had  so  pro- 
gressed that  it  was  fully  anticipated  the  water  would  have 
been  let  in  early  in  November,  1828;  but,  when  within  ten 
days  of  this  estimated  result,  slips  of  so  formidable  a  char- 
acter took  place  in  the  "  Deep  Cut,"  which  was  seventy 
feet  in  depth,  that  it  became  indispensable  to  abandon  the 
original  plan  of  making  ,"  feeder  of  the  Welland  River,  the 
level  of  which  is  ten  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie,  and  to  brinf 
a  supply  of  water  on  a  higher  level  from  the  Grand  River 
in  order  to  pass  over  the  quicksands  which  caused  the  slides. 
Up  to  this  period  the  whole  pressure  had  been  borne  by 
the  shareholders;  no  aid  had  been  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment except  that  for  which  the  interest  had  been  punctually 
paid  by  the  company;  but  now  the  funds  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the  legislature  while 
prophecies  of  the  inevitable  fiiilurc  of  all  attcmj)ts  to  get  a 
navigation  through  the  Deep  Cut  met  them  at  every  point. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Grand 
River  by  which  its  waters  vrore  raised  about  seven  feetahovt 
the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  to  cut  a  feeder,  twenty-seven 
miles  in  lengtli,  to  be  carried  by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Wel- 
land River;  by  which  means,  after  allowing  for  the  fall  in 
the  feeder,  a  level  sixteen  feet  higher  than  the  Welland 
River  was  obtained,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
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Deep  Cut  down  into  those  treacherous  quicksands  was 
avoided.  It  was  necessary  to  do  all  this  chiefly  on  credit, 
and  a  covenant  was  inserted  in  each  contract  that  a  percent- 
age only  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  "  after  the 
company  obtained  the  means  from  the  legislature;  "  so  con- 
fident were  the  directors  that  parliament,  like  Jupiter,  would 
help  those  who  help  themselves. 

Although  the  frost  did  not  leave  the  ground  until  the 
15th  of  April,  1829,  the  dam  across  the  Grand  River,  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Welland,  four  locks  at  the  Deep  Cut,  the 
cut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  and  twenty-seven  miles 
of  canal,  were  so  far  completed  on  the  9th  day  of  October 
as  to  admit  the  passing  of  a  vessel  down  the  feeder;  and  on 
the  30th  of  November  (the  anniversary  of  its  comrnenco- 
ment  five  years  before,)  two  schoonei-s,  one  British  and  the 
other  American,  the  "Ann  and  Jane"  of  York  (Toronto,) 
and  the  "R.  11.  Boughton"  of  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  passed 
up  from  Lake  Ontario  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  confidence  displayed  by  the  contractors,  without 
which  the  works  must  have  been  suspended  altogether,  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  vigor,  ability,  and  integrity  displayed 
by  the  projector  of  the  work,— the  lion.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,* — by  whose  extraordinary  energy,  perseverance 
and  discretion  all  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Of  those 
out  of  the  province,  John  B.  Yates  of  New  York,  the 
largest  private  shareholder,  who  in  1827  became  liable  for 
a  large  amount  in  aid  of  the  company,  was  its  greatest 
benefactor.  To  show  upon  how  few  tlic  labor  fell,  only  eight 
Upper  Canadians,  viz.,  William  Hamilton  Merritt  of  St. 
Catherines,  George  Keefer  of  Thorold  (who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  company,)  John  Henry  Dunn,  John  Bev- 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  denth  lias  removed  a  man,  who,  with  un- 
fl.iggiiig  energy,  ever  pursuud  his  object  in  the  spiiit  of  pence; — a  politieinu 
wlio  was  not  an  office-seeker,  and  who  loved  his  country  more  tluin  sul'"  or 
p.iity, — a  statesman  often  in  aiivaiico  of  Iiis  enuntiynun — but  not  of  his  coun- 
try— and  a  loyalist  who  so  valued  truth  th.it  he  soup;ht  it  even  from  the  enemy — 
preferring  to  be  misunderstood  ratluT  than  to  remain  unarmed. 
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erly  Robinson,  William  Allan,  Henry  John  Boulton,  D'Arcy 
Boulton,  and  Colonel  Joseph  Wells,  of  Toronto, — held 
sufficient  stock  to  qualify  them  to  become  directors;  and  for 
these  services  they  never  received,  or  looked  for,  any  corn- 
oensation. 

Parliament  in  1830,  by  a  majority  of  two,  granted  a  loan 
of  £25,000  (or  §100,000,)  which  enabled  the  company  to 
pay  the  debts  incurred  during  the  previous  year.  The 
whole  expenditure  to  this  period  had  been  £272,795  (or 
$1,091,180.)  To  avoid  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Wellund 
and  Niagara  Elvers,  and  the  strong  current  in  the  latter,  it 
was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  feeder,  as  far  as  its  course  w.'is 
directed  toward  Lake  fJrie,  and  cut  a  new  channel,  only 
seven  miles  long,  to  join  that  lake  at  Gravelly  Bay;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  aqueduct  over  the  Welland  had  been 
made  twenty-four  feet  wide.  In  1831,  £50,000  (or  $200,000) 
was  loaned  by  the  legislature  on  condition  that  this  amount 
would  complete  the  canal  and  harbors,  and  that  the  com- 
pany should  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan  and  one-half  the 
principal;  and  John  B.  Yates,  AVilliam  II.  !Merritt,  and 
Alexander  Yates  McDonell  became  sureties  for  these  con- 
ditions.  The  work  was  retarded  by  fearful  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  1832,  but  in  1833  the  new  outlet  at  Gravelly 
Bay  (Port  Colborne,)  was  brought  into  u.se.  After  this 
date  the  control  of  the  work  was  in  a  great  measure  assumed 
by  commissioners  appointed  by  government  to  look 
after  the  large  interest  the  province  now  had  in  the  under- 
taking. In  1834,  the  capital  was  increased  to  £250,000  (or 
$1,000.000,1— the  government  subscribing  for  £50,000  (or 
$200,000,)  stock  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  I^reLean, 
ever  a  friend  to  the  work.  In  1836,  a  committee  of  the 
house  recommended  the  assumjition  of  the  work  by  the 
province,  and  ultimate  indemnification  of  the  shareholders, 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon  the  province;  and  in 
1837  all  government  loans  were  converted  into  stock,  and 
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a  further  appropriation  of  £245,000  (or  $980,000,)  to  com- 
plete the  canal  in  a  durable  manner,  with  stone  locks,  was 
authorized.     In  1839,  the  purchase  of  the  private  stock 
was  authorized  by  an  act  to  which  the  royal  assent  was 
withheld;  but,  on  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  legislature, 
this  was  given  in  1840;   and  the  legislature  authorized  a 
grant  of  £500,000  (or  $2,000,000.)  to  complete  the  work,— 
only  two  members  out  of  eighty  opposing  the  grant, — a 
striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  1834,  when  the 
company  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Speaker  McLean.     Doctor  Strachan,  archdeacon  of  York, 
and  member  of  the  legislative  council,  the  present  bishop 
of  Toronto,  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  the  work,  and 
by  his  vigorous  pen  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  a«  early 
as  1825,  in  putting  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  this 
important  enterprise  before  the  country.     Hon.  W.  B.  Rob- 
inson, now  a  commissioner  of  the  Canada  Company,  as  gov- 
ernment commissioner  and  superintendent  of  the  canal,  and 
subsequently  as  chief  commissioner  of  public  works  for  the 
province,  was  ever  a  fast  friend  to  this  great  work. 

The  old  Wclland  Canal  had  forty  wooden  locks,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  twenty-two  feet 
wide  between  the  walls,  with  seven  feet  water  on  the  sills; 
and  these  endured  from  1829  until  1845,  by  which  time  they 
were  fully  worn  out.  The  section  of  the  canal  was  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  fifty-six  feet  on  water-line,  and  eight 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  cost  of  stone  locks  would  alone 
have  consumed  all  the  company's  resources,  leaving  nothing 
for  excavations,  dams,  harbors,  aqueducts,  and  bridges;  and 
any  attempt  on  that  basis  would  have  ruined  the  enterprise. 
By  taking  a  vessel,  of  over  one  hundred  tons,  from  lake  to 
lake,  in  1829,  at  an  outlay  of  a  little  over  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, the  company  were  sustained  by  the  legislature — which 
up  to  that  period  had  never  given  them  more  than  £50,000 
(or  $200,000,)  at  a  time,  but  which,  ten  years  later,  voted  ten 
times  as  much  for  stone  locks. 
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It  is  impossible,  at  this  day,  fully  to  ajiprcciatc  the  vicis- 
fiitiuloa  of  such  an  urulcrtakiug  by  corporate  enterprise  in 
Upper  Canada  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  only 
the  successes  before  us; — the  refusals,  disappointments, 
sneers,  and  raillery  suffered  by  the  directors  and  their 
supporters  are  foi-gotten;  but,  so  long  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
fh)\  to  the  sea.  Upper  Canada  will  remember  with  pride 
and  alfection  the  len  who  could,  at  so  early  a  day,  carry 
such  a  ist  enter)  iso  to  successful  com])letion.  Projects 
for  organizing  joii  L-stock  companies  in  Montreal,  the  com- 
mercial metropoli  of  British  North  America,  before  1S20, 
for  the  comparalively  insignificant  Lachine  and  Chambly 
Canals,  fell  stillborn;  and  when  the  latter  work  was  com. 
menccd  by  Lower  Canada  in  1831,  with  three-fourths  of 
the  ini])ort  duties  levied  on  the  consumption  of  the  two 
provinces  in  her  treasury,  it  was  suspended  in  1835,  and 
only  completed  in  1848, — requiring  more  than  twice  the 
time  taken  to  open  the  Welland  Canal.  The  Cornwall 
Canal,  commenced  by  Upper  Caftada  in  1834,  was  suspended 
in  1838  and  not  completed  till  1843.  If  the  provincial 
governnicnts,  with  all  the  increase  in  wealth  and  population 
of  1835  over  1825,  found  such  difliculties,  we  may  infer 
what  the  Welland  Canal  Company  encountered  and  sur- 
mounted, and  thus  more  truly  appreciate  the  result. 

The  enlargement  and  reconstruction  commenced  imniodi- 
ately  after  the  union,  and  the  new  stone  locks  were  ready  for 
passing  vessels  of  the  larger  size,  by  way  of  the  feeder,  in  1845, 
and  the  main  route  was  opened  through  in  1850.  Doubts 
respecting  the  capacity  of  the  Grand  River  as  a  reservoir 
have  led  to  the  lowering  of  the  section  between  the  Deep 
Cut  and  Port  Colborne,  so  as  to  make  Lake  Erie  (which  is 
ten  feet  higher  than  the  Welland  Kiver)  the  feeder.  This 
lowering  of  the  bottom,  which  is  still  in  progress,  is  effected 
by  dredges,  the  w\iter  not  being  removed;  and,  therefore, 
no  further  slides  arc  anticipated. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 
by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  3,000,000  cubic  yards  have  already 
been  removed  by  dredging,  and  that  another  million  yards 
must  yet  be  dredged  to  give  the  intended  depth  of  twenty 
feet  at  low  water,  and  a  width  of  channel  of  800  feet. 

It  is  an  incident  not  generally  known,  and  worthy  of 
record,  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Locks  at  Ottawa, 
for  the  Eideau  Canal,  was  laid  by  the  celebrated,  b*t  un- 
fortunate arctic  voyager,  Sir  John  Franklin. 


Coit 
Since  Union. 


Total  Coit. 


BTATBHCNT 

Showing  the  amounts  expended  fiom  1791  to  1861,  in  other  public  worka  con. 
nected  with  the  Navigation. 

Coat 

DBBcmPTiON.  B,f„„  Union. 

Lighthouses, — Upper  and  Lower 

Canada 010,000.00..    $788,223.11..    8798,223.11 

Ottawa  slides,  etc., $697,877.61..    «697.877.61 

St.  Maurice  slides,  etc., 242,584.51 . .      242.584.51 

Saguenay 40,865.07,.        40.865  07 


Trent  and  Newcastle  slides, .... 


Local  Works — Upper  Canada : 

Harbors, 842,000  00, . 

BuriinBton  Bay  Canal 124,356.00. . 

Desjardins  Canal,  (estimated,), .    100,000.00. . 
Trent  Inland  Navigation, 165,180.05. , 


352,113.80..      352,113.80 


81,333,440.99,  ,81,333,440.99 


$641,360.79., 
158,326.00, , 

l63,'809.6i!! 


8683,360.76 
282,682.00     i 
100,000.00 
268,989.66 


8431,536.05, .    8903,496.37.  .81,335,032.42 

Local  Works—  Lower  Canada : 
Harbors  and  Piers, 8315,900.00.  .81,388,460.85.  .81,704,368.85 

Grand  Total, 85,171,065.37 

Summing  up  the  provincial,  municipal,  and  corporate  ex- 
penditure of  Canada,  under  the  three  heads  of  Roads, 
Navigation,  and  Railway;  we  find  that  in  round  num- 
bers the  first  have  cost  $11,000,000 ;  the  second,  $21,000,- 
000;  and  the  Canadian  interest  in  the  last,  is  at  least  $30,- 
000,000;  or  a  total  of  over  $60,000,000.  This  sum  also,  is 
about  the  measure  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Province, — ^so 
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that,  setting  off  what  has  been  expended  on  public  works, 
out  of  revenue,  against  what  has  been  borrowed  for  other 
purposes, — we  can  not  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  any 
which  have  yet  been  paid  for. 

8CALK    OF   NAVIGATION. 

In  commencing  the  Lachine  Canal,  in  1821,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  in  progress  by  New  York,  Lower  Canada 
no  doubt  supposed  she  was  undertaking  all  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  required.  In  fact,  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  under  the  delusion  that  equal 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  artificial  navigation  would  give  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  its  short  canals  the  advantage  over  the 
Hudson  with  its  long  ones.  They  afterwards  discovered 
that  it  was  to  be  a  competition  between  the  attractions 
offered  by  rival  seaports  and  their  ocean  aspect,  rather  than 
between  the  inland  routes  by  which  these  were  reached;/ 
that  when  the  Canada  route  would  have  the  patronage  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  the  American  would  have  that 
of  one  million ;  in  short,  that  it  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  superiority  of  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  was  capable,  to  counterbalance  its  political  and  geo- 
graphical disadvantages. 

In  comparing  Montreal  with  New  York,  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  in  shipping  accommodation,  in  cheap 
export  rates,  ready  sale  of  large  quantities,  and  especially 
in  the  supply  of  back  freights  to  the  inland  craft,  as  well 
as  in  the  control  which  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  States 
exercises  over  the  exports  of  the  Western  ones — are  reasons 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  preference  which  has  been 
given  to  the  latter.  But  another  reason  for  the  slight  effect 
hitherto  produced  by  our  canal  expenditure,  is  that  all  the 
great  American  public  works  were  prospectively  constructed 
in  advance  of  the  demands  of  the  country;  that  they  have 

hitherto  been  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
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settlement  of  the  interior  than  as  affording  an  outlet  for  an 
existing  commerce ;  and  that,  until  1860,  the  carrying  ca* 
pacity  of  the  canals  and  railways  has  generally  exceeded 
the  wants  of  the  country.  With  this  condition  of  affairs, 
railways,  supported  by  a  passenger  traffic,  and  desirous  of 
raising  their  stock  quotations  by  swelling  their  gross  re- 
ceipts at  any  cost,  have  worn  out  their  iron  in  carrying 
freights  at  non-paying  rates.  While  the  stream  of  com- 
merce is  weak  it  can  easily  be  diverted;  but  when  it  over- 
flows, capacity  must  exert  its  influence  so  long  as  there  is 
intelligence  and  ability  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it.  If 
the  competition  had  been  confined  to  the  water  routes,  cbat 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  would  ere  this,  from  sheer  necessity, 
have  been  better  patronized ;  but  the  premature  birth  of  a 
railway  system  before  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  railway 
business — a  system  which  was  hungering  for  the  coarse 
staples  of  export — dissipated  the  traffic,  before  even  the 
Erie  Canal  was  overtaxed,  by  offering  facilities  which  could 
not  be  equaled  on  the  water,  and  rates  which  could 
not  be  afforded  on  the  land.  Moreover,  a  legitimate  winter 
traffic — in  exports  to  which  an  extra  price  obtained,  or 
interest  saved,  counterbalanced  extra  freight — has  enabled 
the  railways  to  remove,  during  that  season,  much  of  the 
produce  on  which  the  canals  relied. 

The  further  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal  has  been 
agitated  for  several  years,  but  as  the  question  has  presented 
itself  as  one  of  convenience  and  economy  of  transport,  rather 
than  of  insufficiency  for  tonnage, — it  has  made  little  pro- 
gress. Larger  locks  would  admit  the  larger  class  of  vessels 
now  excluded,  and  thereby  somewhat  cheapen  freights;  but 
until  the  capacity  of  the  present  canal  is  exhausted,  and  a 
better  return  on  the  investment  guaranteed,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  determined  action  will  be  taken.  This  ques- 
tion must  be,  moreover,  mainly  influenced  by  international 
relations;  and  by  the  probability  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be- 
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coming  a  route  for  western  imports  as  well  Jis  exports.     If 
Chicago  outgrows  her  commercial  vassalage  lo  New  York, 
so  that  the  West  is  permitted  to  buy  as  well  as  sell  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada  can  afford  to  enlarge  her  avenues  to  the  sea- 
board.    Hitherto  we  have  reaped  little  but  a  barren  reputa- 
tion for  all  our  cosmopolitan  exertions  in  delivering  the 
West  from  the  monopoly  of  the  New  York  canals.     Up  to 
1845,  and  before  our  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  opened, 
foreign  salt  was  excluded  from  western  packing-houses,  by 
a  toll,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  of  nearly  three  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  Nova  Scotia  plaster  from  Western  canals  by  a  toll  of 
over  three  dollars  per  ton.     Even  now.  New  York,  in  order 
to  protect  her  own  products,  charges  foreign  salt  five  times, 
and  foreign  gypsum  three  times  as  much  as  the  domestic 
article.     Millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  Western 
country  by  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  since 
1845,  and  though  some  of  this  is  due  to  railway  competi- 
tion,— yet,  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  alone,  which  was  ship- 
ped by  canal  from  Buffalo  in  1861,  the  reduction  in  tolls 
over  those  of  1845,  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  down  toll  upon  a  barrel  of  flour,  is  now  15  cents,  and 
the  up  toll  on  100  lbs.  maide,  26  cents, — less  than  in  1845. 
The  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  designed  for  side-wheel 
steamers;    the  Welland  Canal  for  sail-vessels  and  screw 
steamers.     The  number  of  sail-craft  employed  on  the  lakes, 
American  and  Canadian,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred,  and 
the  whole  number  of  steamers  is  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  are  tugs,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  properly  be  assigned  to  the  sail  fleet.     Of  the  re- 
maining two  hundred  and  seventy,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
only  are  side- wheel  boats,  including  ferryboats,  and  river  and 
lake  steamers  which  do  not  navigate  canals.     This  proves 
that  in  a  short  canal  connecting  long  lines  of  deep  water  and  sail 
navigation,  and  with  the  great  amount  of  lockage  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal,  provision  for  side-wheel  steamers  is  as  unneces- 
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sary  as  it  would  be  inconvenient.  The  mammoth  side-wheel 
steamers  can  not  pay;  they  were  the  creation  of  rival  rail- 
way routes  as  an  attraction  for  passengers, — were  sustained 
as  long  as  possible  by  railway  capital  or  railway  receipts; 
but  now  they  are,  with  two  exceptions,  either  rotting  at  the 
railway  docks  or  have  gone  to  sea.  Any  attempt  to  accom- 
modate such  experimental  or  exceptional  craft,  either  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  or  Welland  canals,  would  be  as  impracticable 
as  absurd.  They  can  not  carry  freight  profitably;  and, 
while  railways  are  in  existence,  they  could  not  retain  their 
passengers  in  a  canal.  If  our  canals  were  enlarged  for  such 
boats  they  would  not  use  them,  except  to  shift  their  routes, 
or  in  case  of  a  sale.  It  is  desirable  for  the  strength,  safety, 
and  facility  of  handling  the  gates,  that  the  width  of  the 
locks  should  not  be  unnecessarily  increased;  and  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  time,  as  well  as  of  water,  in  filling  a  large 
lock  in  order  to  pass  a  small  vessel.  Moreover,  if  the 
width  of  the  lock  is  increased,  the  whole  trunk  of  the  canal 
should  be  widened  proportionally. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  demands  of  the 
trade,  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  will  be  governed  by  sail 
and  screw  vessels,  and  the  preposterous  dimensions  required 
to  enable  one  of  the  obsolete  railway  steamers  to  surmount 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  lockage  of  the  Welland 
Canal  must  be  abandoned. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  strong  current,  is  a  steam 
navigation,  and  the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  for  passengers 
and  freight  going  down  by  the  rapids,  require  that  its  locks 
should  pass  side-wheel  steamers  of  moderate  dimensions. 
Any  future  enlargement  here  will  be  to  provide  for  increase 
in  the  length,  and  draft  of  water  of.  the  boats.  A  diminu- 
tion of  ten  feet  in  the  width  from  that  of  the  Cornwall 
Canal  has  already  been  made,  and  the  locks  are  now  wide 
enough  for  such  side-wheel  steamers  as  the  route  requires, 
and  wider  than  is  needed  for  screws;  but  if  increased  depth 
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be  afforded,  an  increase  in  the  length  for  screw  steamers  or 
sailing  craft  may  be  in  the  future.  There  remains,  however, 
to  be  first  determined  the  important  question  whether  the 
inland  business  is  to  be  done  by  through-boats,  or  by  tran- 
shipment at  Kingston.  It  is  probable  that  river  craft  may, 
with  less  time  and  outlay  of  capital,  receive  the  grain  from 
the  sail-vessel  whose  proper  sphere  is  the  lakes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  tonnage  of  flour  going  to  the  seaboard 
was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  wheat — now  the  propor- 
tions are  reversed — and  in  addition  to  this,  the  largely  in- 
creasing quantities  of  corn  gives  such  a  preponderance  to 
the  grain  trade  that  elevaters  and  portage  railways  are 
called  into  play  and  transhipment  is  no  longer  the  un 
mixed  evil  it  was  considered  to  be. 

The  Civil  War  has  turned  Western  Canadian  exports 
down  the  St.  Lawrence — more  grain  having  reached  Mon- 
treal in  1861  and  1862,  than  in  all  the  previous  years  since 
the  opening  of  the  canals — but  these  have  not  benefited  by 
this  diversion  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  tolls, 
in  May,  1860,  whereby  about  $645,000  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Provincial  treasury  to  the  forwarders — doubtless 
to  compensate  them  for  the  injury  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  inflicted  on  them  when  carrying  produce  with  the 
aid  of  provincial  funds. 

The  Welland  Canal  locks  pass  a  sail-vessel  registered  as 
high  as  four  hundred  tons,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of 
17,500  bushels  of  wheat.  The  St.  Lawrence  locks  pass  a 
side-wheel  steamer  about  seven  hundred  tons  register,  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  about  four  thousand  barrels  of 
flour. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  embrace  four 
distinct  routes;  but,  as  all  are  connected,  any  number  of 
them  may  be  combined.    They  are, — 

1.  The  St.  Lawrence  route; 

2.  The  Ottawa  route; 
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8.  The  Chaniplain  route; 

4.  The  Lako  route,  or  Welland  Canal. 

The  first  three  terininato  at  tide-water;  tbo  last  may  be 
said  to  terminate  in  Lako  Ontario,  or  its  extension  to  Pres- 
cott,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  vessels  which  pass 
the  Welland  Canal  do  not  also  pass  the  St.  Lawrence.  A 
vessel  with  twenty-six  feet  beam  may  proceed  to  sea,  from 
any  of  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  route  of  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  canals;  but  she  can  not  enter  Lako  Champlain 
with  more  than  twenty'tbreo  feet,  or  pass  down  the  Ottawa 
route  with  more  than  eigbteen  feet  beam.  She  may  carry 
ten  feet  draft  into  Lake  Ontario,  but  must  lighten  to  nine  in 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  if  her  other  dimensions 
were  reduced,  she  could  carry  five  feet  down  the  Ottawa, 
and  six  feet  into  Lake  Champlain.  From  Lako  Ontario,  a 
vessel  of  forty-four  feet  beam  may  proceed  to  sea.  The  Cham- 
bly  Canal  will  not  admit  deep  vessels  from  the  lakes,  but  it 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  boats  from  the  Ottawa,  and  larger 
than  the  canal  which  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
Hudson.  The  St.  Ours  lock  has  been  constructed  on  tho 
scale  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals;  but  the  enlargement  of 
the  Chambly  Canal  has  not  been  undertaken, — partly  be- 
cause it  has  been  proposed  to  supersede  it,  for  western  trade, 
by  a  canal  from  some  point  near  Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  on  the 
Kichelieu,  in  order  to  save  the  detour  of  one  hundred  miles  via 
Sorel ;  and  partly  because  any  enlargement  would  not  pro- 
duce its  full  effect  until  it  was  carried  through  to  the  Hud- 
son, which  can  only  be  done  by  the  state  of  New  York.  A 
canal  which  would  admit  the  craft  of  the  upper  lakes  into 
Champlain  by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route,  would  place 
Boston  (via  Burlington)  and  New  York  (via  Whitehall)  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  West  which  they  now  enjoy  through 
the  more  distant  ports  of  Ogdensburg  and  Oswego,  re- 
spectively, and  thus  add  to  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that 
portion  of  American  traffic  now  given  only  to  the  Welland. 
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Whether  it  forced  or  invited  a  passage  through  to  the 
Iliidson  or  ii'^t,  it  could  not  fail  to  aid  the  canals  above  it, 
and  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  system — unless  it  be  de- 
termined to  exclude  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  from  the 
benefit  of  that  American  transit  trade  which  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  Welland.  So  long  and  as  often  as  New 
York  and  New  England  are  better  markets  for  western  ex- 
ports than  other  countries,  these  exports  will  go  there;  and, 
of  course,  by  American  if  they  can  not  by  Canadian  routes. 
For  transatlantic  trade,  our  canals  offer  a  communication 
with  the  lakes,  the  inland  portion  of  which  is  superior 
to  that  via  Now  York;  but  the  sea  portion,  inferior  in  rates 
of  freight  and  insurance.  Increased  capital,  by  increasing 
trade,  alone  will  equalize  the  routes.  Political  considera- 
tions may,  however,  exert  an  influence  which  can  not  be 
foreseen ;  but  the  route  exists,  and,  if  required,  can  be  made 
use  of  to  any  extent  by  the  application  of  that  capital 
which  now  sustains  its  rivals. 
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RAILWAYS. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  or  about  a.d.  1630, 
one  Master  Beaumont  ruined  himself  in  coal  raining,  but 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  biographer  of  George 
Stephenson  as  the  first  man  that  formed  a  railway :  for 
although  his  rails  were  of  wood,  and  the  wheeled  vehicles 
were  drawn  by  horses,  yet  the  principle  of  the  railway  was 
there.  These  tramways  were  in  use  a  century  before  iron 
was  employed  in  them,  which  event  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  1738. 

The  birth  of  the  Steam  Engine  was  naturally  followed 
by  propositions  to  convert  it  into  a  locomotive  for  com- 
mon roads ;  and  between  1763  and  1800,  Cugnot  in  France, 
Evans  in  the  United  States,  Symington  in  Scotland,  and 
Murdoch  and  Trevethick  in  England,  experimented  with 
steam  carriages.  The  latter,  in  1804,  was  the  first  to  put 
the  locomotive  where  it  properly  belongs,  on  the  railway, 
but  the  wheels  being  "  roughed"  in  order  to  "  bite"  the 
rail,  they  fairly  devoured  it ;  and  though  possessing  some 
speed  and  a  power  to  draw,  this  arrangement  was  almost 
immediately  abandoned.  Blenkinsop,  in  1812,  successfully 
introduced  a  locomotive  with  pinion  wheels  working  into 
a  racked  rail,  which  drew  thirty  coal  wagons  at  three- 
and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour.  In  1813,  Blackett,  a  col- 
liery owner,  discovered  (by  simply  trying  the  experiment) 
that  the  adhesion  of  a  smooth  wheel  on  the  plain  rail  was 
sufficient  for  traction,  and  thus  the  first  great  step  toward 
efficiency  was  gained.  The  locomotive,  notwithstanding 
these  strides,  was  still  a  crude  and  almost  useless  machine 
until  George  Stephenson,  at  this  stage,  applied  his  erai- 
iiently  practical  mind  to  the  subject.  His  first  engine, 
however,  though  the  most  successful  that  had  yet  been 
constructed,  showed  at  the  end  of  a  year's  work  an  economy 
only  equal  to  that  of  horsepower,  and  then  it  was,  in  1815, 
that  Stephenson  applied  the  exhaust  steam  to  the  chimney, 
and  by  one  stroke  more  than  doubled  the  power  of  the 
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engine.  The  discovery  of  the  steam-blast  was  the  second 
and  most  important  stride  in  the  railway  system.  The 
waste  steam  instead  of,  as  before,  pnffing  into  the  air, 
after  having  done  its  work,  was  turned  up  the  smoke-stack, 
immensely  increasing  the  draught,  ancl  therefore  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  so  that — 

The  faster  she  goes 
The  harder  she  blowa— 

and  vice  versa.  Persevering  in  his  determination  to  over- 
come all  obstacles,  Stephenson  got  rid  of  the  superfluous 
machinery  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  his  engines  direct 
acting,  while  he  increased  the  adhesion  by  connecting  the 
otlier  wheels  with  the  driving  ones ; — and  thus,  as  early  as 
1816,  constructed  engines  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
were  "in  reojular  and  useful  work,  in  1858,  convevin» 
heavy  coal  trains  at  the  speed  of  five  or  six  miles  the  hour, 
probably  as  economically  as  any  of  the  more  perfect  locomo- 
tives now  in  use."  Notwithstanding  this  early  demon- 
stratiou  of  its  practicability,  it  was  not  until  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  in  1830,  that  the 
success  of  the  locomotive  was  admitted.  So  long  as  rail- 
ways were  restricted  to  short  lines  in  the  colliery  districts, 
power  was  more  important  than  speed  ;  but  when  for  the 
first  time  about  to  be  applied  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
general  traffic,  so  little  impression  had  fifteen  years  of  con- 
stant use  at  the  Killingworth  colliery  made  upon  the 
public  mind,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  were  unable  to  decide  whethe;*  their  line 
should  be  worked  by  fixed  or  locomotive  power.  They 
had  indeed  allowed  Stephenson  to  place  one  of  his  engines 
on  the  line,  in  1829,  to  assist  in  its  construction;  but 
though  this  was  working  under  their  eyes,  and  though 
more  than  one  deputation  had  visited  the  colliery  railways, 
on  which  locomotives  had  been  successfully  at  work  for 
years,  it  was  evident  that  the  machine  of  that  day  was 
more  valuable  for  what  it  promised  to  those  who  could  see, 
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than  for  what  it  was.  Tredgold  declared  in  favor  of 
fixed  engines.  Telford  could  not  say  whether  even  these 
would  succeed,  or  that  horses  should  not  be  used.  In 
this  dilemma  the  directors  commissioned  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Rastrick  to  visit  the  collieries  and  report  on  the 
question.  They  recommended  the  stationary  reciprocat- 
ing system  as  the  best !  Against  all  this  array  of  talent 
George  Stephenson,  the  fireman,  at  a  shilling  a  day — the 
mender  of  clocks  and  of  his  sweetheart's  shoes,  the  em- 
broiderer of  pitmen's  button-holes — alone  stood  firm.  He 
knew  he  was  right,  and  would  not  be  silenced ;  for  though 
officially  worsted,  he,  aided  by  his  illustrious  son  Robert, 
successfully  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  used 
against  the  locomotive,  and  induced  the  directors  to  take 
the  sensible  course  of  offering  a  premium  of  £500  for  a 
machine  which  should  travel  ten  miles  the  hour,  be  safe, 
and  unobjectionable  as  to  weight,  cost,  &c. 

The  locomotive  had  been  condemned  on  the  assumption 
that  the  speed  could  not  be  increased  without  a  loss  of 
power — Stephenson  asserted  that  by  the  action  of  the 
steam-blast  the  power  increased  with  the  speed ;  that  in 
fact  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  slow  colliory 
engines  fast  ones,  was  to  have  a  boiler  capable  of  generat- 
ing steam  as  rapidly  as  the  increase  of  speed  required. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  6th  October,  1830,  four 
engines  entered  the  list,  two  only  of  which,  Ericsson's 
"Novelty,"  and  Stephenson's  "Rocket,"  distinguished 
themselves.  The  former  ran  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
miles  an  hour,  but  depending  on  a  blower  to  keep  up 
the  draught,  this  gave  out  and  she  failed.  The  Rocket, 
which  was  the  first  ready,  ran  at  the  then  astonishing  rate 
of  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  the  hour, — had  no  break- 
down, and  carried  off  the  prize,  as  well  as  effectually  dis- 
posed of  the  twenty-one  fixed  engines,  with  the  engine- 
houses,  ropes,  &c.,  which  the  eminent  engineers  had  de- 
clared indispensable  to  the  working  of  tlie  line.  This 
result  was  accomplished  by  adopting  the  multitubular 
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boiler  for  the  locomotive,  which  ia  the  third  and  last  gi'eat 
principle  in  the  progress  of  the  railway. 

Since  that  memorable  day  when  the  father  of  rail- 
ways  ''delivered  himself" (as  one  of  his  opponents  on  the 
board  exclaimed,  with  hands  upraised  in  astonishment), 
the  present  generation  has  seen  over  50,000  miles  of  rail- 
way constructed,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  millions 
of  doHars,  the  greater  portion  of  this  mileage  being  upon 
this  continent. 

CANADIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Canada  owes  her  first  railway  as  well  as  her  first  steam- 
boat to  Montreal.  In  1831,  when  the  news  of  the  success  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  came  across  the  water, 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  a  charter,  which  was  grant- 
ed on  25th  February,  1832,  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  Laprairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  John's,  a 
village  above  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu  River,  the  outlet 
for  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham  plain.  The  length  was  six- 
teen miles,  and  the  capital  £50,000,  in  1,000  shares  of 
£50  each,  or  a  little  over  £3,000  per  mile.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1835,  opened  with  horses  in  July,  1836,  and 
first  worked  with  locomotives  in  1837.  It  was  a  '' strap- 
rail"  road  until  1847,  when  the  heavy  T  iron  was  laid. 

The  next  movement  was  a  premature  one,  in  Upper 
Canada.  A  charter  was  obtained,  6th  March,  1834,  for  a 
Railway  from  Cobourg  to  any  point  on  Rico  Lake;  and 
though  the  distance  is  no  greater  than  that  between  La- 
prairie and  St.  John's,  no  less  than  £400,000  capital  was 
provided.  In  the  same  year  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
London  and  Gore  Railway  Company,  for  a  road  from 
London  to  Burlington  Bay,  to  be  extended  to  tlie  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lake  Huron.  This  was  the 
legislative  beginning  of  that  important  line  the  Great 
Western  Railway. 

The  first  railway  actually  constructed  in  Upper  Canada 
was  by  the  old  "  Erie  and  Ontario  Company,"  and  was 
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designed  to  restore  the  ancient  portage  route  around 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  between  Queenstown  and  Chippewa, 
which  had  been  superseded  by  the  Welland  Canal.  This 
line  was  chartered  in  1835,  and  was  opened  in  1839,  as  a 
horse  railway,  the  steepness  of  the  grades  near  Queens- 
town  being  beyond  the  capacity  of  locomotive  power  of 
that  day ;  and  as  it  stopped  at  the  bank  of  the  Niagara,  over 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  water  level,  it  fell  into  disuse. 
In  1852  the  charter  was  amended,  and  the  line  altered  so 
as  to  run  from  Lake  Ontario  at  Niagara,  to  Suspension 
Bridge  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Between  1832  and  1845  over  a  dozen  charters  were 
granted  in  the  two  provinces,  none  of  which,  except  the 
horse  railway  just  mentioned,  were  followed  up  ;  and  the 
Laprairie  road  continued  the  sole  representative  of  the 
system,  using  locomotives  for  ten  years,  or  until  1847.    In 

1845  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company 
was  chartered,  to  connect  with  the  "  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence," an  American  company  from  Portland.  This  road, 
though  an  international  rather  than  a  Canadian  one,  be- 
came, by  subsequent  amalgamation,  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  that  extensive 
line.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  up  to  this  time  the  railway 
efforts  of  Montreal  had  been  directed  to  divert  the  trade  of 
Canada  to  American  cities,  her  rivals  as  seaports.     In 

1846  the  first  look  westward  was  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lachine  Railway,  but  this  was  undertaken 
rather  as  a  suburban  portage  road  than  as  part  of  the 
main  western  line.  Although  some  thirty  charters  had 
been  granted  up  to  1850,  the  only  roads  on  which  any 
work  had  been  done  were  the  Laprairie,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic,  Lachine,  St.  Lawrence  and  Industry,  in  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  Erie  and  Ontario  m  Upper  Canada. 
Many  of  these  charters  have  been  allowed  to  drop ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corporations  named,  nearly  all 
those  relating  to  roads  since  built,  were  extended  and 
amended  before  any  work  was  commenced.     In  1850  the 
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Ottawa  and  Prescott  Railway  was  authorized,  and  the 
line  was  opened  in  December,  1854. 

The  first  railway  in  Upper  Canada  on  which  locomotives 
were  used  was  the  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Bradford, 
opened  in  June,  1853  ;  yet  in  1860,  only  seven  years  from 
that  date,  about  three  hundred  locomotives  were  thunder- 
ing and  bellowing  over  the  upper  province,  between  the 
Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron. 

Of  the  firty-six  charters  granted  up  to  June,  1853,  onh' 
twenty-seven  were  acted  upon,  and  in  twenty-five  cases  the 
roads  have  been  completed  ;  the  other  two  (the  Woodstock 
and  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover)  are  yet 
unfinished.  By  amalgamation  or  leasing,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Great  Western  have  swallowed  up  nine  out  of  these 
twenty-five  chartered  and  completed  roads,  there  beinw 
now  only  sixteen  distinct  railways  in  the  whole  province. 
Since  1853  only  three  new  charters  have  been  acted  upon 
viz.,  Preston  and  Berlin,  Three  Rivers  and  Arthabaska, 
and  Peterboro'  and  Chemung  Lake.  The  last  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  first  was  completed  and  opened  for  a  time, 
but  is  not  now  in  use,  and  the  second  is  nearly  completed. 

The  province  has  now  1,906  miles  of  railway,  1,800  of 
which  have  been  opened  within  the  last  ten  years,  under 
the  impetus  given  by  the  railway  legislation  of  184:9-1852. 
Of  these  1,906  miles,  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  alone 
have  872  miles  within  the  province,  leaving  1,034  miles  in 
all  the  other  companies.  Of  these  last,  however,  sixty 
miles,  owned  by  four  companies,  are  not  now  in  operation. 
Canada  has  more  miles  of  railway  than  Scotland  or  L-eland, 
or  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  is  only  exceeded 
in  this  respect  by  five  States  in  America,  viz..  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Of  her  total 
railway  expenditure,  which  exceeds  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  about  thirty  millions  have  been  supplied  by  the 
government  and  municipalities.  The  following  tables  will 
show  the  leading  statistics  of  Canadian  railways,  from  offi- 
cial sources,  as  far  as  returns  have  been  made. 
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Canada  had  scarcely  completed  her  magnificent  system 
of  canals  when  the  rapid  extension  of  the  American  rail- 
ways, projected  in  all  directions  over  the  great  grain  rtv 
gion  lying  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
lakes,  warned  her  that  a  new  and  formidable  rival  had 
appeared  ;  and  that  further  and  greater  exertions  would 
be  required — not  merely  to  enable  her  to  continue  a  com 
petitor  for  western  trade  with  the  whole  Union,  but  to 
maintain  her  own  proper  status  in  comparison  with  the 
individual  commonwealths  of  the  North.  Stretching  for 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  along  the  frontier  of  a  nation 
ten  times  more  numerous — herself  the  chief  i*epresentative 
on  this  continent  of  the  first  empire  in  the  world — this 
province  has  had  imposed  upon  her  duties  and  tempta- 
tions, far  greater  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  associated  States  commercially  opposed  to 
her.  Without  a  perennial  seaport,  and  with  her  early 
trade  restricted  by  imperial  navigation-laws  and  custom 
regulations,  she  had  no  foreign  commerce  accumulating 
capital ;  and  wanting  this  commerce  and  this  capital,  and 
confined  to  her  own  market,  as  well  as  discouraged  by  the 
traditionary  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country,  be- 
sides being  always  overstocked  with  the  products  of 
cheaper  labor  and  capital,  she  could  have  no  manufac- 
tures, and  consequently  no  capital  for  investment  in  rail- 
Avay?.  Moreover,  she  did  not  possess  that  trade  and  travel 
which  could  make  railways  profitable,  and  thus  invite  ex- 
ternal aid.  But,  noblesse  oblige — the  force  of  position 
made  railways  a  necessity,  if  their  construction  could  in 
any  legitimate  way  be  brought  about ;  the  more  so,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  impossible  without  them  to  have 
kept  at  home  her  most  valuable  population — the  young, 
vigorous,  and  ambitious  natives,  "  to  the  manner  born," 
while  in  sight  of  a  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
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and  having  abundant  facilitiea  for  developing  an  almoat 
unbounded  fertility,  open  to  all  conjertj. 

When  Montreal,  therefore,  was  arrcHtcd  half-way  in  her 
single-handed  attempt  to  push  a  railway  to  Portland,  and 
even  the  Great  Western,  which  liad  been  years  under  con. 
tract,  could  not  move,  the  legislature,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1849,  passed  an  act  by  which  the  province  guaranteed 
(as  a  loan)  the  interest  only,  on  the  sum  required  to  com- 
plete any  railroad  of  seventy-five  miles  or  more  in  length, 
of  which  one-half  had  been  already  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors.* This  act,  which  was  of  material  service  to  the 
Portland  and  Groat  Western  railways  in  their  preliminary 
stages,  was  insufficient,  and  did  not  produce  any  com- 
mencement of  the  intermediate  sections  of  the  Trunk 
line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton.  In  1851  a  bill 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  main 
trunk  line,  and  restricting  provincial  aid  to  the  same. 
Tliis  act  of  1851  looked  to  possible  aid  from  the  imperial 
government,  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  loan — an  offer 
having  previously  been  made  by  Earl  Grey  to  assist  the 
colonies  in  that  manner,  to  the  extent  required  to  con- 
struct a  military  lino  between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  A 
proposition  was  to  bo  made  to  extend  this  boon  to  the  con- 
tinuation between  Quebec  and  Hamilton,  in  order  that 
Canada  aa  well  as  the  lower  colonies  might  bo  traversed 
by  the  road  built  with  Imperial  aid  ;  and  in  this  event  the 
trunk  line  was  to  bo  undertaken  by  the  province  as  a 
public  work — or  so  much  of  it  as  the  Imperial  guarantee 
might  bo  obtained  for.  The  bill  provided,  in  the  second 
place,  that  if  this  guarantee  were  not  obtained,  tlie  prov- 
ince would  undertake  the  work  on  her  own  credit,  pro- 
vided the  municipalities  would  bear  half  the  expense ;  and 

•  This  step  was  a  repetition  of  the  legislation  of  Upper  Canada  in  1837, 
before  the  Union — that  province  having  voted  the  Great  Western  Railway 
£3  for  every  £1  of  private  stock  subscribed,  to  the  extent  of  £200,000. 
In  default  of  repayment,  the  receiver-general  could  levy  on  the  Gore  and 
Western  Districts. 
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an  a  laat  rosourco,  if  both  tlicse  plans  failed,  the  local  com- 
panies, which  had  boon  formed  on  tlio  strenj^lli  of  the 
guarantee  to  attempt  the  different  sections,  vroro  to  bo  al- 
lowed to  try  their  hand.  This  bill  ^Uo  extended  tlie  pro- 
vincial guarantee  to  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest 
on  one-half  the  cost,  and  to  this  extent  Bnbatltutod  provin- 
cial debentures  for  railway  bonds,  while  it  allowed  the  aid 
to  bo  issued  when  companies  had  expended  half  of  the 
cost,  including  land,  instead  of  completing  half  the  length 
of  their  lines. 

The  imperial  government  having  declined  to  aid  the 
particular  route  demanded  by  the  colonists,  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Canadian  envoy  to  carry  out  the  second 
plan  of  the  bill  of  1850 — that  is,  to  construct  the  Grand 
Trunk  as  a  piiblic  work,  in  connection  with  the  munici- 
palities. 

This  change  of  programme  was  in  consequence  of  prop- 
ositions made  to  him  while  in  London  by  English  con- 
tractors of  great  wealth  and  influence.'*  It  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  this  step,  that  the  municipalities  were  not, 
like  the  province,  irrevocably  committed ;  that  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  co-operation  of  some  of  them,  and  that,  in 
any  event,  time  would  be  required  fully  to  embark  them 
in  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  charged  that 
the  Canadian  envoy  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  impe- 
rial government  at  the  instigation  of  the  contractors — who 
had  already  been  at  the  colonial  office  in  the  position  of 
competitors  with  the  colonies  for  the  privilege  of  control- 
ling an  expenditure  of  such  magnitude,  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  British  treasury.  It  was  also  believed  that  a  pow- 
erful though  indirect  influence,  wielded  by  these  contract- 
ors, materially  coptributed  to  the  adverse  position  assumed 

♦  It  ia  important  to  note,  that  if  Canada  did  not  construct  her  Trunk  Rail- 
way without  involving  Englishmen  (and  women)  in  ruin,  it  was  because 
EDglishmen  would  have  it  so.  Moreover,  the  demand  came  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, that  to  those  familiar  with  the  resources  of  these  "  operators,"  it  might 
have  been  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  have  gone  into  the  money  market  on 
her  own  account,  against  their  opposition. 
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by  the  new  colonial  minister  on  a  question  to  which  the 
imperial  government  had,  by  his  predecessor,  been  so  far 
committed.  The  course  of  the  Canadian  envoy  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  assumption  that  a  refusal  was  inevita- 
ble, and  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  position  led  him 
to  anticipate  it.  No  more  unfavorable  impression  would 
probably  have  remained,  had  not  his  name  subsequently 
appeared  as  the  proposed  recipient  of  a  douceur  from  the 
contractors,  in  the  shape  of  £50,000  of  paid-up  stock  in  the 
capital  of  the  company,  which,  however,  he  repudiated 
when  it  was  announced. 

Previous  to  1851,  Canadian  securities  had  no  status  of 
their  own  in  England,  the  canal  loans  having  been  ne- 
gotiated under  an  imperial  guarantee.  When  provincial 
bonds  had  no  regular  quotations,  it  is  not  surprising  (how- 
ever much  so  it  may  now  appear),  that  as  late  as  1851,  tlin 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Montreal  were  sold  in  London  at  thin^ 
per  cent,  discount.  At  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  Can- 
ada made  her  debut  so  favorably,  that  the  keen  frequent- 
ers of  'Change  Alley  consented  to  chaperon  the  interesting 
stranger — confident  that  a  good  thing  could  be  made  out 
of  so  virgin  a  reputation — espocially  after  the  imperial 
government  had  a  second  time  proposed  to  indorse  for 
her. 

No  machinery  could  be  better  devised  for  launching  a 
doubtful  project,  such  as  was  tho  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada,  viewed  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  than  that 
possessed  by  the  colossal  railway  contractors,  the  modern 
and  unique  results  of  the  railway  era.  Extensive  opera- 
tions, involving  purchases  of  land  from  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  weekly  payments  of  wages  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country ;  large  or- 
ders to  iron  masters,  wood  merchants,  and  engine  and  car- 
riage builders,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  with  banking 
transactions,  and  sales  of  securities  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
tion in  the  capital  itself,  gather  round  the  eminent  con- 
tractors a  host  of  dependents  and  expectants,  in  and  out  of 
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Parliament,  by  a  skilful,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sometimes 
unscrupulous  use  of  whom,  fortunes  are  made,  and  ap- 
pointments, and  titles  even  conferred.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  those  who  are  thus  made 
use  of,  are  in  any  degree  culpable.  Setting  aside  the 
effect  of  pressure  from  constituents,  many  an  honest  man 
is  moved  by  an  unseen  lever ;  and  none  know  better  than 
railway  practitioners  the  value  of  a  man  qui  faoit  per 
alium  where  he  cannot  per  se. 

Although  some  opposition  was  experienced  from  the 
promoters  of  the  local  Canadian  companies — who  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  project  hitherto,  and  now  saw 
another  about  to  reap  its  benefits;  and  from  the  few  who 
clearly  foresaw  the  cruel  injury  which  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  innocent,  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of  Can- 
ada, there  was  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  provincial 
legislature  and  the  municipalities  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  joint  provincial  and  municipal  plan  of  constructing 
the  road.  The  latter  were  shown  that  they  could  now  de- 
vote their  means  to  local  improvements  ;  and  to  those  re- 
quired members  of  the  legislature  who  failed  at  once  to 
perceive  the  great  advantages  to  the  country  at  large  at- 
tendant upon  the  importation  of  so  much  English  capital, 
the  question  was  brought  home  individually  in  such  a 
way  that  all  scruples  were  removed.  To  prepare  the 
scheme  for  the  larger  appetite  of  the  London  market,  its 
proportions  were  extended  from  the  500  miles  between 
Quebec  and  Hamilton,  to  upwards  of  1000  miles,  extend- 
ing from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Atlantic ;  although  provis- 
ion had  already  been  made  for  the  former  by  the  Great 
Western,  and  for  the  latter  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
lines  approaching  Montreal.  Amalgamations  with  existing 
lines  in  Canada,  and  the  lease  of  a  foreign  one,  were  made 
upon  the  most  reckless  and  extravagant  terms;  and  lastly, 
having  whipped  in  the  requisite  financial  indorsation  in 
London,  the  scheme  was  successfully  launched  by  the  con- 
tractors most  opportunely,  just  before  the  Crimean  war. 
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As  the  prospectus  showed  a  probable  dividend  of  eleven 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  stock  rose  to  a  premium  I  For 
this  premium  a  discount  was  substituted,  as  soon  as  exer- 
tion was  slackened  by  success,  which  rapidly  increased  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  became  hopelessly  eon- 
firmed  as  soon  as  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  merchants  read  the  postscripts  of  tlieir  Canadian 
mercantile  correspondents ;  nor  could  any  subsequent  ef- 
fort of  the  company,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  great  names 
now  fairly  harnessed  in,  drag  the  unwieldy  vehicle  out  of 
the  slough  into  which,  apparently  by  its  own  dead  weight, 
it  so  rapidly  sank.  This  sudden  depression,  before  any 
trial  of  the  scheme  had  been  made,  was  the  natural  result 
of  that  reflection  which  ought  to  have  preceded  its  rcce|> 
tion;  and  is  important  in  itself,  as  proving  that  tlie  English 
shareholders  were  either  self-deceived  or  deceived  by  their 
own  countrymen,  the  promoters  in  London,  rather  than  by 
any  importance  which  they  attached  to  the  action  of  Can- 
ada ;  because  no  practical  demonstration  was  waited  for 
to  prove  the  real  value  of  the  stock.  The  fact  tliat  they 
did  not  wait  for  this,  proves  bj'  their  own  act  that  they 
were  not  warranted  in  believing  the  prospectus,  ahhough 
they  have  since  founded  a  claim  against  Canada  upon  the 
faith  they  put  in  it.*  A  little  reflection  was  all  "hat  was 
required  to  make  that  preposterous  document  harmless; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  their  exercise 
of  that  reflection  a  few  weeks  after ^  instead  of  at  the  time 
of  its  publication. 

Notwithstanding  this  early  disrepute  of  the  stock,  the 
character  of  the  subscription  list  and  M'ealth  of  the  con- 
tractors carried  on  the  work  until  1855,  when  the  com- 
pany came  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  ''-in  forma 
faxijjerisP  This  was  repeated  in  1850,  when  fur  the  first 
time  their  contracts  were  submitted  to  public  inspection. 

*  They  really  believed  in  men  of  their  own  country  who  did  not  believe  ia 
the  prospectus,  but  who  had  other  reasons  for  indorsing  it;  and  this  CJiplains 
why  their  faith  was  of  such  short  duration. 
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A  grant  of  £900,000  sterling  was  voted  in  1855,  to  enable 
them  to  go  on  ;  and  in  1856  the  province,  which  had  hither- 
to stood  in  the  position  of  a  first  mortgagee,  to  the  extent 
of  its  advances  to  the  company,  gave  ap  this  position  and 
went  behind  the  shareholders,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  issue  preference  bonds  to  fill  the  vacated  space; 
and  because  they  complained  that  Canada  ought  not  to 
exact  her  rights  to  their  prejudice.  The  ordinary  bond- 
holders,— who,  though  they  ranked  after  the  provincial 
mortgage,  no  doubt  counted  upon  similar  forbearance 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  and  therefore  felt  them- 
Bclvcs  virtually  first  mortgagees, — were  effectually  floored 
by  this  preference  coup  d'etat;  nor  can  one  fail  to  ad- 
mire that  lucky  accident,  or  judicious  foresight,  which 
made  one  dollar  of  the  original  provincial  aid,  practically 
count  as  two  to  the  future  wants  of  the  company  :  for  the 
provincial  lien  could  only  have  been  considered  as  of  pros- 
pective value  by  all  parties,  especially  after  the  company, 
which  had  paid  the  interest  upon  it  out  of  capital  un- 
til 1857,  for.nally  declared  their  inability  to  continue  to 
do  60,  This  was  caused  not  only  by  want  of  receipts,  but 
by  their  having  bound  themselves  to  pay  greater  rents  for 
leased  lines  than  they  could  earn  from  them,  so  that  the 
productive  ceotions  could  not  certainly  do  more  than  pay 
this  deficiency,  and  complete,  equip,  and  maintain  the 
road.  "When  thus  virtually  making  the  company  a  present 
of  over  £3,000,000  sterling,  the  legislature  required  them 
to  expend  £225,000  (or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  this 
amount)  upon  branch  lines  connecting  with  the  main 
Trunk,  a  stipulation  which  the  company  have  described 
as  one  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  die  Canadians. 
As  section  after  section  was  opened,  and  no  indications 
of  the  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent,  presented  themselves,  the 
difficulty  was  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  want  of  western 
connections,  then  by  the  non-completion  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  and  lastly,  the  want  of  rolling  stock.  Tlie  western 
connections  were  obtained  by  promoting  a  company  to  con- 
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struct  a  line  in  Michigan,  at  a  cost  at  least  one-third  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  then  leasingit  at  eight  per  cent,  upon 
this  extravagant  cost,  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  earn  its  own  working  expenses.  The  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  at 
so  late  a  date  in  the  history  of  the  company,  is,  that  the 
parties  who  furnished  the  money  did  so  in  good  faith,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  that  the  work  be- 
ing situated  in  a  foreign  country,  and  constructed  wholly 
on  Grand  Trunk  account,  they  were  entitled  to  protection. 
Also,  that  as  this  last  and  indispensable  link  was  the  gol- 
den gate  through  which  the  treasures  of  the  boundless  west 
were  to  pour  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  produce  eleven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  dividends,  eight  per  cent,  on  their  out- 
lay was  but  moderate  compensation  to  the  corporate  bene- 
factors. The  Victoria  Bridge  was  completed,  and  then 
the  want  of  rolling  stock  was  the  only  reason  assigned 
for  the  want  of  success ;  but  when  it  was  remembered 
that,  by  the  Act  of  1857,  the  conditions  on  which  the  prov- 
ince surrendered  her  lien  only  remain  in  force  while  the 
company  "  supply  the  said  railway  with  sufficient  plant, 
rolling  stock,  and  appliances  to  work  the  same  efficiently," 
and  "  so  long  as  they  maintain  and  work  the  same  reg- 
ularly," it  was  discovered  that  no  more  rolling  stock  was 
necessary  at  present ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rumored 
threats  of  stopping  the  road,  unless  the  postal  subsidy 
were  increased  and  capitalized,  suddenly  ceased  alto- 
gether. AVhen  at  last  all  efforts  failed,  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  the  hitherto  infatuated  proprietors,  that 
the  anticipated  traffic  was  not  to  bo  had  upon  any  Cana- 
dian route,  except  as  a  water-borne  one  which  this  rail 
way  was  unable  to  divert. 

A  failure  so  magnificent,  complete,  and  disastrous  has 
naturally  led  to  recriminations ;  and  forgetting  the  part 
played  by  Englishmen  in  the  inception,  and  their  almost 
exclusive  execution  and  management  of  the  undertaking, 
its  British  victims  have  attempted  reclamations  on  the 
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province,  on  the  ground  of  the  "  moral  responsibility"  in- 
cnrred  in  accepting  the  tempting  oifors  made  her.    A  very 
large  proportion  of  such  claimants  are  effectually  disposed 
of  by  the  fact  that,  having  acquired  their  stock  at  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  its  cost  to  tlie  real  victims,  and  other 
securities  at  proportionate  discounts,  long  after  the  fallacy 
of  the  prospectus  was  admitted,  they  can  have  had  no  im- 
plied contract  with  Canada,  "moral"  or  otherwise.     If  we 
are  bound  to  compensate,  it  can  only  be  tliose  who  really 
put  faith  in  us,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  our  railway, 
and  not  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the  stock  exchange, — per- 
haps the  men  who,  having  deceived  and  plundered  their 
own  countrymen,  have  bought  back  the  depreciated  securi 
ties,  and  now  stand  in  dead  men's  shoes  to  intimidate  and 
revile  Canadians — every  one  of  whom  bears  by  taxation 
something  more  than  a  moral  responsibility  on  account 
of  the  Grand  Trunk.     Canadians  did  not  originate  this 
scheme,  and,  left  alone,  they  would  have  closed  the  gap  in 
their  Trunk  line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton  without 
greater  cost  than  they  have  contributed  to  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  without  loss  to  any  but  themselves.     This  section  was 
all  that  was  necessary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  it 
would  have  secured  the  connection  of  our  chief  seaports 
with  the  remote  west.    But  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, representing  the  wealthiest  firm  of  contractors  in 
the  world,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  applied  to  the  Canadian 
legislature  for  the  necessary  powers  to  bring  out  the  gi- 
gantic scheme  on  the  London  market,  and  taught  the  inex- 
perienced colonists  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  position. 
The  governor-general,  either  to  immortalize  his  adminis- 
tration, or  acted  upon,  however  innocently,  by  those  influ- 
ences in  London  which  control  appointments  and  peerages, 
publicly  implored  the  legislature  not  to  shut  the  door  in 
the  face  of  such  proffered  relief;  and  prepared  an  elaborate 
statistical  report,  to  accompany  the  prospectus,  showing 
the  progress  and  resources  of  the  colony.     It  was  not  pos- 
Biblc  that  a  people  ignorant  of  railways  could  resist  such 
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arguments  or  such  temptations ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  that, 
knowing  the  marvellous  effects  of  railways  elsewhere,  they 
should  be  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  profitable 
and  the  unprofitable  routes,  especially  when  they  were 
assured  of  success  from  such  experienced  and  influential 
sources.  Though  they  had  just  incurred  a  debt  of  millions 
for  canals,  which  were  not  directly  remunerative,  they 
embarked  in  railways  to  a  much  greater  extent,  assuming 
obligations  which,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  results, 
they  would  not  have  done,  even  though  English  capitalists 
had  ottered  to  invest  two  dollars  to  their  one. 


CAUSES  CrP  FAILURE. 

The  Grand  Trunk  scheme  embraces  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  that  its  failure  de- 
serves investigation,  and  may  be  found  in  the  foUowino- 
considerations : 

1.  We  have  seen  that  while  private  enterprise  had  taken 
up  as  intrinsically  valuable,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  rail- 
ways leading  from  Montreal  to  Portland,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  from  Toronto  and  Niagara  westward — the  sec- 
tions between  Quebec  and  Toronto — the  most  prominent 
portions  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  prepared  for  the  English 
market,  wore,  though  backed  by  a  provincial  guarantee, 
left  by  the  Canadians  until  the  last,  because  it  was  felt  that 
no  railway  could  successfully  compote  with  such  a  .laviga- 
tion.  The  English  projectors  thought  otherwise,  because 
their  rnWw ays  had  beaten  th(^ir  canals;  but  no  analogy 
exists  in  the  case  of  either  system  in  the  two  countries. 
Their  railways  have  a  different  traffic  and  climate,  are 
better  made  and  cheaper  worked,  while  their  canals  arc 
but  enlarged  ditches  compared  with  ours.  The  original 
Canadian  railway  companies  were  organized  on  the  basis 
of  portage  roads  working  in  connection  with  the  naviga- 
tion, besides  forming  a  through  lino  for  general  purpose  • 
but  the  Grand  Trunk  vainly  essayed  competition  with  the 
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water,  and  disdained  all  connection  with  it  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lake  Huron. 

2.  While  the  Canadian  envoy  in  May,  1852,  looked  only 
to  a  line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  the  English 
Bclieme  provided  for  an  extension  of  both  ends  of  a  cen- 
tral line,  itself  never  regarded  as  a  promising  one— the  ex- 
tensions, as  a  whole,  being  still  more  unpromising  intrin- 
sically than  the  centre;  evidently  counting  upon  a  through 
traffic  which  should  be  more  valuable  than  the  local  one. 
The  weak  point  in  the  scheme  was,  that  these  extensions 
connected  points  already  connected  by  better  routes,  and 
between  which  no  regular  traffic  existed,  or  was  likely  to 
arise.  The  Canadian  railway  route  between  Detroit  and 
Boston,  as  compared  with  that  via  Albany,  was  an  attempt 
to  travel  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  a  more .  arctic  one  at 
that)  in  competition  with  its  chord.  The  scheme  did  not 
possess  the  elements  of  success,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
parts  ;  the  failure  was,  therefore,  inevitable,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extension.  The  following  state'iicnts  which 
show  the  receipts  and  exports  by  sea,  via  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  respectively,  prove  the 
hopelessness  of  the  contest  between  the  rail  and  the  river  ; 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  winter  operations  of  the 
former,  via  Portland  and  Boston,  in  diverting  exports  from 
the  latter : 


RECEIPTS  OF  WESTERN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  AT  MONTREAL,  1862. 

By  water. 

By  G.  T.  Kailway. 

Total. 

I'r  cent,  by  O.T.  i:. 

Gniiii,  bus. 
Flour,  blis. 

11,367,710 

772,381 

S02,123 
402,221 

12,169,838 
1,174,602 

6.f)9 
84.25 

EXPORTS  SEAWARD  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  FROM  MONTREAL,  1863. 


Orsin,  bus. 
Fluur,  blU. 


By  River  St.  Law 
re  nee. 


9,01,5,374 
697,477 


HyO.  T.R'lu'yvia 
Purtland  A  Boston. 


478,695 
66,128 


Total. 


9,493,969 
663,600 


Per  ci'nt.  by  0.  T. 
Kuilwiiy. 


6.8 
9.96 


3.  The  enterprise,  unpromising  as  it  always  was  to  com- 
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petent  and  disinterested  observers,  was  loaded  down  with 
improvident  leases  of  foreign  lines.  The  Portland  rail- 
way  was  leased  at  six  per  cent,  upon  its  cost,  and  required 
the  expenditure  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to 
make  it  workable ;  yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge  and  western  connections,  the  company  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rent  tlusy 
agreed  to  pay.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  infatuation  could 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  such  a  road,  with  its  heavy  grades 
and  curves,  and  a  scanty  local  traffic,  could,  amid  winter 
snows,  do  a  through  business,  to  warrant  the  price  paid 
for  it.  Tlie  lease  of  the  Michigan  line  we  have  already- 
noticed  :  this  was  so  much  the  worse,in  that  the  company 
have  not  only  been  unable  to  earn  any  portion  of  the  oiclit 
per  cent,  rent,  but  have  lost  money  in  working  it. 

4.  The  purchase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  lino 
at  cost,  though  the  stock  had  been  sold  at  fifty  per  cent, 
discount,  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  com- 
plete as  far  as  it  went ;  but,  like  the  Portland  end  of  the 
same  line,  another  million  of  dollars  or  more  was  re- 
quired to  put  it  in  efficient  order.  Besides  this  unexpect- 
ed outlay  on  the  existing  road  between  Montreal  and 
Portland,  about  six  millions  of  dollars  were  subsequently 
required,  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  contract  provision 
for  those  portions  of  the  line  constructed  under  the  com- 
pany's own  auspices.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made 
for  heated  imaginations,  when  estimating  the  prospective 
business  of  the  road,  and  deluding  themselves  with 
the  notion  that  it  would,  as  a  whole,  earn  dividends  of 
eleven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  when  none  of  its  parts  had 
])reviously  been  considered  as  practicable  without  sub- 
sidies, the  railway  men  of  the  prospectus  must  have 
known  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  three-per-ceut.  of 
sidings,  and  the  limited  number  of  locomotives  and  car- 
riages provided  by  the  contracts ;  and  that  the  workiiii; 
expenses  could  not  bo  kept  down  to  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  receipts  which  could  be  earned  by  such  an  equipment. 
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The  prospectus  assured  subscribers  that  the  cost  of  the 
railway  was  defined  by  contracts,  whereby  "any  appre- 
hension of  the  capital  being  found  insufiicient  is  removed," 
and  which  "  secured  a  first-class  railway,  including  sidings, 
ample  rolling  stock,  and  every  requisite  essential  to  its  per- 
fect completion ;"  and  that,  "  for  the  capital  stated,  the 
proprietors  are  assured  of  a  railway  fully  equipped  and 
complete  in  every  respect,  and  free  from  any  further 
charges  whatever !"  The  capital  estimated  by  the  pros- 
pectus was  $47,500,000 ;  the  company,  in  1860,  showed 
a  balance  sheet  of  $70,000,000 ;  of  this  amount,  about 
$56,000,000  is  charged  to  capital  account  as  the  "  cost  of 
construction,"  the  remainder  is  interest,  rent,  loss  in  work- 
ing, <fec.,  although  eighty-live  miles  of  the  original  road 
have  not  been  constructed  :  and  after  expending  nullions 
in  supplying  omissions  in  the  contracts  and  estimates,  the 
working  expenses  instead  of  forty,  have  exceeded  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

5.  Not  only  did  the  contracts  fail  to  provide  "  every  es- 
sential to  the  perfect  completion  of  the  road,"  but  the  pro- 
visions they  did  contain  were  either  not  enforced  or  so 
loosely  complied  with,  tliat  the  efficiency  of  the  road  has 
been  impaired,  its  working  expenses  increased,  and  all  the 
available  resources  of  the  company  have  been  re([uirod  to 
supply  deficiencies,  and  to  repair  damages  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  things.  The  bad  quality  of  rails  cast  of 
Toronto,  with  the  deficiency  of  ballast  and  sleepers  under 
them,  have  led  to  a  destruction  of  rolling  stock  and  prop- 
erty (fortunately  hitherto  unaccompanied  by  loss  of  life) 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  railways.  No 
doubt  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
pelled the  coinpany  to  accept  a  road  very  much  inferior 
to  that  originally  intended.  The  English  contractors  had 
ao-reed  to  take  two-thirds  of  their  pay  in  stock  and  bonds, 
and  when  these  became  depreciated  by  the  discredit  of  the 
company,  they  were  in  for  a  loss  in  discounts,  which  was 
largely  increased   by  the  inexperience  of  some  of  their 
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agents,  who,  conducting  large  expenditures  in  a  country  new 
to  them,  and  having  it  in  their  power  to  place  the  company 
in  dofault  and  suspend  the  work,  wore  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  naturally  dosirous,  while  carrying  through  their 
enterprise,  to  diminish  their  loss  as  much  as  possihle. 

The  system  under  which  the  road  was  constructed  was  a 
vicious  and    illegitimate  one,  the  order  of  things  being 
reversed  from  that  in  well-regulated  corporate  entcrprirtos. 
Tiie  ordy  way  in  which  an  honest  and  etticient  construction 
of  any  railway  can  he  guaranteed,  is  that  where  bona- 
jide  shareholders  elect  their  directors,  who  ai)point  the 
engineer  and    solicitors,  and    invite  competition  before 
the  contract  is  given  out.     Thus   tiiose  who  expect  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  property  have  some  control  over 
its  formation.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
contractors  assumed  the  risk  of  floating  off  the  sharoa 
and  bonds  in  consideration  of  getting  a  contract  upon  their 
own  terms,  with  a  board  of  directors,    and  an  engineer 
and  solicitor,  of  their  own  selection  (and  deriving  their 
ices  and  salaries  through  them),  to  carry  them  through 
those  all-important  preliminary  stages  when  the  future 
shareholders  are  irrevocably  bound,  and  in  too  ^r'any  cases 
have  their  interests  sacriftced,  to  those  of  the  contractor. 
And  here   there  was   the   additional   evil  of  a  political 
element.  Tlie  contractors  wielding  a  gigantic  scheme  which 
traversed  almost  every  county  in  the  province,  virtually 
controlled  the  government  atid  the  legislature  while  the 
expenditure  continued.    The  only  supervision  under  the 
contract  which  would  have  affected  their  interests,  was  that 
whiclithe  government  and  their  majority  in  the  legislature 
could  have  insisted  on.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany that  in  level  country  the  road  should  be  raised  so  as 
to  keep  it  out  of  water  and  snow  ;  that  in  hilly  country  it 
should  be  carried  as  high  over  the  valleys  and  as  deep  into 
the  hills  as  was  prudent,  in  order  to  diminish  the  gradients 
and   therefore  the  cost  of  working ;  and  that  the  stations 
should  be  as  near  the  business  centre  of  the  towns  as  pos- 
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sible,  particularly  in  places  on  or  near  tho  competing 
navigation.  But  it  was  the  interest  of  the  contractors  to 
kccj)  tho  road  as  near  tho  surface  everywhere  as  the  con- 
tract pcnnitted,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  be  smothered 
ill  winter  and  flooded  in  spring, — how  undulating  it  was, 
or  how  frequent  and  severe  tlie  gradients  became ;  and  to 
pliice  the  stations  where  land  was  cheapest,  or,  so  as  to 
purchase  political  support  thereby,  or  obtain  a  specu- 
lation in  building  lots.  It  is  in  vain  that  niagnitieent 
tubular  bridges  and  way-stations  of  stone  are  pointed  to  aa 
evidences  of  superiority,  when  the  very  backbone  of  the 
railway,  tho  track  on  which  its  receipts  are  to  be  earned, 
is  defective  in  location  and  construction.  Better  that  tho 
stations  had  been  but  temporary  sheds,  and  that  their  cost 
had  been  put  into  the  road-bed,  for  these  can  be  rebuilt  at 
any  time ;  but  the  latter  must  lie  as  it  is,  with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head. 

It  does  not  rest  with  the  English  public  to  charge  npon 
Canada  all  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Tne 
prospectus  was  not  prepared  in  the  province,  nor  did  any 
member  of  her  government  see  it  until  it  was  issued. 
Caiada  was  not  a  stockholder  in  the  company;  but  as  the 
iadorser  for  it,  not  of  it,  put  four  of  her  ministers  on  a 
board,  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  of  whom  six  were  in 
London  and  twelve  in  Canada,  eight  of  the  latter  being 
really  nominees  of  the  English  contractors.  The  Cana- 
dians, as  novices  in  railway  matters,  could  not  be  censured 
if  they  even  believed  all  they  were  told  by  the  promoters 
of  the  railway ;  nor  could  they  be  worse  than  other  people 
if  they  gave  it  a  trial  without  believing  in  it;  but  tliere 
must  have  been  many  men,  and  many  editors  in  London 
well  versed  in  railways,  not  only  English  but  American,  who 
tlioroughly  appreciated  the  scheme,  as  one  originated  and 
promoted  for  the  money  which  could  be  made  out  of  it  by 
men  whose  mission  it  is  to  prey  upon  their  fellows.  If  these 
were  silent.  Englishmen  must  blame  their  own  watchmen 
for  not  warning  them  ;  besides,  had  they  sought  the  real 
14 
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merits  of  the  Bcliome,  they  would  have  found  them  in  tlio 
diseussions  of  the  Camidiiiu  press  and  Tarlianjent.  These 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  relieve  Canada  of  any  *'  moral 
responsibility,"  and  contrast  favorably  with  the  intolligeiico 
or  candor  of  the  English  press  on  the  same  subject.  A 
proposition  to  attach  the  contracts  to  the  prospectus  was 
uuido,  but  voted  down  by  the  contractors'  majority  in  tlie 
Canadian  legislature.  Why,  when  this  was  seen,  did  not 
the  English  press  call  for  the  contracts  when  the  prospec- 
tus appeared,  and  tell  their  readers  whether  the  capital 
would  bo  sufficient,  and  analyze  the  scheme  from  AnuTJcan 
data?  and  why  did  they  not  show  that  the  contractors 
could,  thro.ugh  their  appointment  of  the  cotnpany's  cnjj;i. 
neer,  solicitors,  and  directors,  give  the  subscribers  any 
road  they  pleased,  instead  of  the  one  described  in  tlio 
prospectus  ? 

Among  the   minor  causes  which  heightened  the  faihiro 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  deprived  it  of  much  of  that  sym- 
pathy of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need,  have  been  tlie 
general  extravagance  and  blundering  in  its  management, 
and  the  ridiculous  presumption  of  some  of  the  otlicials,  in 
a  community  in  which  there  is  so  little   of  a  real  aristo- 
cratic element  and  so  little  room  for  a  sham  one.     lu  :m 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  the  salaries  of  its  higher  olli- 
cials,  no  matter  how  liberal  they  were,  would  seem  to  have 
little  inlluence  on  results;  and  if  these  results  were  confined 
to  the   mere   question  of  the  difference  in   salaries  tiiey 
would  be  unimportant,  particularly  where  the  incumbents 
arc  worth  what  they  cost.     But,  in  the  case  under  notice, 
tlic  effect  of  princely   salaries   to  chief  officers   was   to 
cstubiish  a  general  scale  of  extravagance,  and  a  delegation 
of  duties  and  responsibilities,  so  as  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
recipients,  and  involve  the  company  in  needless  outlays,  and 
losses  greater  than  all  the  salaries  i)aid  upon  the  line.  The 
railway  satrap  sent  out  by  the  London  Board,  whoso  salary 
is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  governor-general,  naturally 
considers  himself  the  second  person  in  the  province;  and, 
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as  a  consequence,  the  special  commissioner  eent  out  from 
tlio  same  Bourco,  with  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  more  money  from  the  province 
under  the  veil  of  a  pobta^  subsidy,  would  deem  himself  the 
gecond  person  on  the  c  jntinent,  and  therefore  assume  a 
position  commensurate  with  his  importance,  and  indulge  in 
throats  of  destroying  the  credit  of  the  province.  The 
salary  of  this  commissioner  is  reported  at  ^25,000,  his 
charge  for  expenses  $12,000,  and  the  cost  of  his  special 
trains  at  $0,000,  making  a  total  of  $43,000  on  account  of 
ono  year.  If  only  half  of  this  be  true,  it  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent Canadians  increasing  their  own  taxes  in  order  to 
aiFord  the  company  the  means  of  continuing  such  extrava- 
franco.  Men  so  much  better  paid  than  their  confreres  nat- 
urally value  themselves  much  higher;  can  only  be  ap- 
jiroached  through  successive  doors,  or  be  communicated 
with  through  successive  deputies,  in  a  diminishing  scale, 
until  the  man  who  docs  the  work  is  reached ;  and  can  only 
travel  by  special  trains  or  in  exclusive  carriages,  provided 
with  every  luxury  on  an  imperial  scale,  and  with  equal  in- 
difference to  detail.  Perhaps  no  circumstance  has  tended 
more  to  make  the  management  unpopular,  and  the  liber- 
ality sought  for  on  account  of  postal  subsidy  impossible, 
than  this  abuse  of  special  trains  and  carriages  by  ofHciala 
of  the  company  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  bishops,  and  the  judges  of  assize ;  the  most  ven- 
erable and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  tourists  of  the  highest  rank,  are  content  to  travel  by 
ordinary  trains  and  in  the  usual  carriages ;  but  the  upper 
servants  of  the  railway  company  have  burned  the  fuel,  worn 
the  rails  and  rolling-stock,  deprived  their  fellow  employes 
of  the  needed  Sunday's  rest,  and  thrown  the  whole  freight 
traflic  of  a  single  line  out  of  time  (thus  jeopardizing  life  and 
property),  in  order  that  they  may  show  their  little  brief 
authority.  Passengers  have  been  turned  ou<-  of  a  sleeping- 
car  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  and 
crowded  into  the  only  remaining  carriage  of  the  train  ex- 
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cept  one,  which,  though  large  enough  foi*  fifty,  was  sacred 
to  a  few  railway  magnatns  whose  duty  it  was — and  pleasure 
it  should  have  been — to  treat  the  ejected  passengers  as  their 
guests,  but  who  resolutely  kept  out  the  vulgar  herd.  It 
seems  absurd  in  such  nabobs  to  plead  poverty  before  our 
legislature,  or  expect  the  men  whose  wives  and  daughters 
have  been  so  treated  to  support  their  petitions. 


MUNICIPAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  rp.unicipalities,  relieved  from  contributing  to  the 
Trunk  Railway,  were  thus  at  liberty  to  embark  in  branch 
lines,  and  some  rushed  headlong  in,  seduced  by  men  who 
saw  how  the  thing  was  done  in  the  Grand  Trunk.    Contrac- 
tors controlled  the  board  of  directors  and  appointed  the 
engineer;  a  scamped  road,  barely  practicable  for  traflSc, 
was  made,  on  which  the  whole  receipts  for  the  present 
generation  must  be  applied  before  it  can  be  considered 
completed.    To  enable  the  municipalities  to  carry  out  their 
local  improvements,  the  province  virtually  indorsed  their 
bonds  by  exchanging  them  for  others,  in  which,  it  acted 
as  a  broker,  undertaking  to  collect  from  the  borrower  and 
j)ay  over  to  the  lender.     The  by-laws  by  which  counties, 
cities,  and  townships  voted  their  loans  or  subscriptions  to 
public  works,  required  the  approval  of  the  governor  in 
council  before  they  could  take  the  benefit  of  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund  Act.     This  provision  was  intended  as  a  check 
upon  extravagance,  ])ut  the  practical  effect  of  it  was  to 
place  the  members  from  every  county  and  city,  seeking  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  at  the  mercy 
of  tlie  ministry  of  the  day.     Those  who  were  most  subser- 
vient obtained  most  money,  and  one  village  was  allowed 
to  borrow  three  hundred  dollars  per  head  for  every  soul 
of  the  population.     Of  course  default  was  made  in  the  in- 
terest on  sucli  loans,  and  one  delinquent  produced  others ; 
tlie  province  as  indorser  in  the  mean  time  paying  for  them, 
and  in  the  end  accepting,  in  lieu  of  the  dues,  an  annual  as- 
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eessment  of  five  per  cent.  Although  loans  of  this  doubt- 
ful character  have  been  thus  compromised,  a  rigid  neu- 
trality has  been  maintained  toward  those  municipalities 
which,  like  Hamilton,  embarked  in  good  faith  in  similarly 
unfortunate  enterprises  upon  their  own  unaided  credit. 

The  following  tables  show  that  about  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  railways  by  the 
municipalities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  out  of  the 
loan  fund.  Some  three  millions  or  more  have  been  con- 
tributed by  municipalities  which  did  not  borrow  from  the 
fund,  so  that  the  total  investment  by  these  bodies  in  rail- 
ways cannot  be  far  from  ten  millions  of  dollars.* 

*  Unfortunately,  the  municipalities  do  not  make  any  return  to  Parliament 
of  their  investments  in  public  works.  This  is  the  case  also  with  road  com- 
panies and  several  other  joint-stock  corporations.  No  good  reasons  are 
advanced  why  these  bodies  should  be  more  favored  than  banks  and  lail- 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNTS  TAKEN  PROM  THE  MUNICIPAL  LOAN  FUND  BT 
MUNICIPALITIES  IN  UPPER  CANADA  FOR  RAILWAY  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Population  Population  Arrears  of  interest 

Munloipalitiei).                In  1831.  In  1801.  Amount  of  loan,  due  Dec.  31, 1861. 

Town  of  Port  Hope 2,476  4,161  $740,000.00  $312,303.31 

Township  of  IIopo 5,299  5,883  60,000.00  25,802.56 

Town  of  Niagara 3,340  2.070  280,000.00  148,974.02 

"      "  Cobourg 3,871  4,975  500,000.00  313,42G.C1 

Village  of  Cliippowa 1,193  1,095  20,000.00  7,109.71 

Township  of  Bertie 2,737  3,379  40,000.00  8,873.36 

"         "  Brantford...  0,410  6,904  50,000.00  2,428.11 

Town  of  Brautford 3,877  6,251  500,000.00  186,754.87 

Township  of  Waiufleet...   1,841  2,316  20,000.00  1,446.37 

"         "   Canboro 1,151  1,252  8,000.00  330.80 

Counties  of  Huron  and )  20,706  76,226  125,000.00  

Bruce )      '  '  ' 

Townships   of  Moulton  )    2,313  3,059  20,000.00  

and  Sherbrooke )      '  '  ' 

ViUage  of  Paris 1,890  2,373  40,000.00  172.23 

City  of  Ottawa 7,700  14,609  200,000.00  113,411.37 

Town  of  Prescott 2,156  2,591  100,000.00  62,625.53 

"      "Woodstock- 2,112  3,353  100,000.00  47,824.29 

"      "  St  Catharine's..  4,308  6,284  100,000.00  47,748.27 

TownsliipofWoodhouso.  2,894  3,703  10,000.00  31.04 

"         "   Norwich 5,239  6,383  200,000.00  101,508.96 

"         "Ops 2,512-  2,872  80,000.00  39,897.36 

County  of  Elgin 25,418  32,050  80,000.00  35.95. 

City  of  London 7,035  11,555  375,400.00  155,412.56 

Township  of  Windham. .  2,900  4,095  100,000.00  50,251.66 

Town  of  Simcoe 1,452  1,858  100,000.00  52,276.99 

^XSw  ^^"'"'^'''''^i^^''^^^  °^'^°^  800,000.00  306,189.16 

Town  of  Brockvilie" .',!'...  3,246  4,112  400,000.00  187,432.01 

Township  of  Elizabeth- )    5  203  6,101  154,000.00  51,794.00 

town )      '  '  '  ' 

ViUage  of  Stratford 2,809  100,000.00  56,871.79 

Town  of  Goderich 1,329  3,227  100,000.00  35,174.92 

"     "  Barrie 1,007  2,134  12,000.00  2,564.09 

"     "  Guelph 1,860  5,076  80,000.00  13,400.12 

"     "  Peterboro 2,191  3,979  100,000.00  27,274.12 

Total,  $5,594,400.00 $2,359,400.74 
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TABLE  SIIOWINO  THE  AMOUNTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  MUNICIPAL  LOAN  FUOT)  BY 
MUNICIPALITIES  IN  LOWER  CANADA   FOR  RAILWAY  PURPOSES  ONLY. 


Population  Populfttlon 

Municipalities.               in  IS&l.  in  ISCI. 

Couuty  of  Ottawa 22,903  27,757 

"        "       Terrcbonno..2G,791  19,460* 

"        "       Shefford 1G,482  17,779 

"        "      Stanstead...  13,898  12,258 

"        "      Megantic...  13,835  17,889 
St.  Romuald  de  Farnliam+ 

Township  of  Shoffordf...  2,512  3,712 

Towu  of  Three  Riversf . .  4,835  6,058 

Township  of  Granbyf  . . .  2,392  3,271 

"      Boltonf 1,936  2,526 


ofStukelyNthf  )  „ 
"      of  Stukely  Sth}  )    ' 
Village  of  FermoQt  I 


194...  2,820 


Amount  of  loan 

$131,000.00 

94,000.00 

215,000.00 

71,000.00 

5,840.00 

30,000.00 

57,500.00 

220,000.00 

30,000.00 

13,000.00 

(  16,000.00 

■j  10,000.00 

32,000.00 


Arrears  of  Interest 
.  Uucl)ec.31,  18CI. 

$84,740.10 

00,498.17 

63,340.53 

17,581.02 

3,580.57 

11,423.68 

21,895.59 

53,855.61 

10,938.37 

2,834.39 

3,763.29 

2,364.00 

6,393.00 


Total,  $925,940.00    $343,208.41 


This  flagrant  disregard  of  obligations,  by  so  many  mu- 
nicipalities, is  not  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  inability 
of  some,  and  the  example  of  such  upon  others ;  nor  to 
any  proneness  to  repudiation  ;  for  these  bodies  have  made 
great  and  successful  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  other  credi- 
tors, and  have  only  fiiiled  in  cases  where  the  debt  was 
overwhelming.  Little  effort  was  made  to  pay  the  loan 
fund,  even  during  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  corpo- 
ration?, chiefly  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect : — 
the  example  of  the  government  in  conniving  at  the  default 
being  tlie  prime  cause  of  its  present  magnitude.  To  press 
a  municipality  was  to  drive  it  into  opposition ;  and  rail- 
way corruption  had  so  thoroughly  emasculated  the  leaders 
cf  the  people,  that  they  had  not  virtue  enough  left  to  do 
their  duty.  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  money  was  borrowed 
supporters  of  the  government  had  industriously  sowed  the 
impression  that  repayment  would  not  be  exacted,  and 
this  view  gained  ground  after  the  lien  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  was  abandoned.  They  could  not  see  why  the  law 
of  18-19,  which  treated  all  districts  alike,  should  have  been 
repealed  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  localities;  and 

*  BoundaricB  changed  since  1861. 

f  Object  of  loan  not  stated ;  supposed  to  bo  for  railways. 
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loolvod  upon  tills  move  as  an  abuse  of  their  political  power 
by  the  majority.  To  those  considerations,  as  well  as  to 
the  feeling  that  the  debt  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  people  in  one  capacity  to  thetnselvcs  in  another,  and  not 
to  individuals  or  a  foreign  government— and  has  more- 
over been  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  province—. 
may  be  traced  this  otherwise  disgraceful  exhibit.  The 
dimensions  of  many  of  the  loans,  as  compared  with  the 
borrowers,  go  to  show  that  the  latter  did  not  expect  and 
were  not  expected  to  repay; — nor  could  many  of  thom 
have  been  sanctioned  by  tlio  popular  approval,  had  they 
been  considered  as  hoiiafi'.h  debts.  The  manner  in  which 
the  guarantee  has  been  distributed,  as  shown  in  tlio  fol- 
lowing table,  has  likewise  tended  to  foster  this  feeling. 


I 


Great  Western.         Grand  Trunk.  NortUern. 

'^1fstTLfmbeVl*80o!°  [  •  $23,000,101.00. $55,090,0:59.92..  .$3,890,773.68 
Total    amount    received  ) 

from  the  i.rovinco  in  [•  .  .$.3,755,^55.18. $15,142,033.33..  .$2,311,6GG.67 

debentures ) 

Total  miles  built 345 872 95 

Mileage  entitled  to  guar-  /  207  080  0-, 

anteo ) 

Amount  received  per  mile  \ 

of  whole  road  in  deben-  V $10,800.00 $17,305.00 $2t,333.00 

tures ) 

Amount  received  per  mile  I 

entitled  to  guarantee  in  [• $14,000.00 $22,200.00 $21,333.00 

debentures ) 

Tor  cent,  of  co<t  supplied  )  ,„  „,  ^»  .„ 

bytheprov    oe f  ^^••^•' "''^'^ ''•^•'^^ 

The  debentures  v/ere  sold  at  about  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  premium,  which  would  increase  these  auKjiints 
one-eighth.  The  province  has  abandoned  its  claim  on  the 
last  two  roads ;  the  Great  Western  has  ceased  paying 
principal  or  interest, — the  former  from  inability ;  tho 
latter  on  the  ground  that  its  mail  service  has  not  bocu 
settled. 

The  Northern  was  not  a  part  of  the  main  trunk,  but  ob- 
tained provincial  aid  because  it  had  been  put  under  con- 
tract in  view  of  the  guarantee,  before  the  repeal  of  the  law 
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of  1849 ; — a  privilege  which  the  Prescott  and  Ottawa 
as  well  as  otlier  companies  might  have  obtained,  had 
they  added  twenty-five  miles  or  more  in  any  direction  to 
the  length  of  their  line  (so  as  to  make  up  the  seventy-five 
miles  required  to  secure  them  the  guarantee),  and  con- 
tracted for  the  whole. 

When  the  advance  to  the  Grand  Trunk  was  fixed  at 
£3,000  sterling  per  mile,  the  railway  commissioners  es- 
tablished a  siinihxr  limit  for  the  Northern,  or  a  total  of 
£275,000  sterling,  which  was  more  than  that  cuuipany  then 
hoped  for  from  the  province.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
1854,  after  two-thirds  of  the  line  had  been  in  operation 
eight  months,  the  engineer  of  the  company  repoited  that 
the  remaining  third  was  rapidly  approaciiing  completion, 
grading  and  bridging  finished, — ties  distributed  and  iron 
delivered,  and  one-half  of  the  track  laid ; — that  he  expected 
to  open  the  whole  length  in  August,  when  the  harbor  at 
CoUingwood  would  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used; 
and  showed  the  expenditure,  including  road,  harbor,  station 
and  depot  services  and  equipments,  to  be  £098,810  bs.  Od. 


sterling. 


He  also  rendered  an  account  as  follows 


Provincial  guarantee,  £275,000  stg.==currency  at  9^-  per  cent.  £3,'i4,583  6  8 

Received  by  company,  to  date iis-t,  1 06  13  4 

Balance  currency £50,41C  13  •! 


In  the  same  month,  the  railway  commissioners  reported 
that  the  total  amount  to  complete  the  works,  including 
the  rolling  stock,  was  £716,530,  of  whicii  tiie  sum  of 
£682,961  5s.  Od.  had  been  expended,  and  recommended  the 
advance  of  this  balance,  subject  to  the  report  of  one  of 
their  own  body,  who  was  an  engineer.  Tliis  rc[)ort  was  made 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September  following,  and  it  not 
only  confirmed  the  advance,  but  declared  that  the  road — 
which  was  so  nearly  completed,  and  which  had  been  esti- 
mated by  the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member,  three  months 
before,  at  £716,530— would  now  cost  £1,156,592  7s.  7d. 
(or  $'1:,626,369.52),  the  moiety  of  which,  or  full  amount  of 


II 
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guarantee  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  will  be  £578,296 
35.  del.,  of  which  the  company  has  received  (including  tlie 
sum  above  recommended)  £334,583  4^.  3d.  leaving  to  be 
ultimately  provided  by  the  province  the  sum  of  £243,712, 
175.  Id.  The  company  was  paid  the  whole  of  this  extra 
amount,  £200,000  sterling,  in  debentures  (over  $1,000,000), 
within  four  months  after  this  report  was  made.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  railway,  or  any  public  work,  proves  to  have 
cost  ler5S  than  was  estimated  for  it,  seven  years  before,  but 
the  Northern  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
fiscal  returns  published  by  the  inspector  of  railways,  which 
are  the  company's  own  statements,  show  that  the  cost  of 
this  road  and  its  equipments,  up  to  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember, 18G0,  instead  of  $4,626,369.52,  was  $3,890,778.08, 
or  $735,590.84  less. 

The  company  has  rccoived $2,311, GCG.67 

Oue-half  the'cost  as  returned  by  them  is.., 1,9-15,389.34: 

So  it  would  appear  they  were  overpaid $306,277.33 

Ottawa,  Prescott,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Peterboro',  Port 
Hope,  Niagara,  Brantford,  St.  Catherine's,  Paris,  London, 
Barrie,  Guelph,  Stratford,  Goderich,  and  the  counties  and 
townships  adjoining  them,  which  have  not  displayed  much 
alacrity  in  repaying  the  municipal  loan  fund,  will  doubtless 
claim  that  the  railways  which  they  have  interested  them- 
selves in  should  receive  some  of  that  consideration  which 
has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  Northern. 

The  guarantee  law  of  1849  was  very  unguarded;  so 
much  so  that  contractors,  by  tendering  at  double  the  value, 
could  make  the  half  contributed  by  the  province  pay  the 
whole  cash  outlay,  and  could  thus  affbrd  to  take  payment 
in  stock  and  bonds :  this  has  been  the  result  in  the  ciis3 
of  the  Northern  Eailway.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  restrict  it  to  the  main  trunk  line,  and 
to  provide  not  only  for  the  approval  of  all  contracts  by  the 
government,  but  tliat  the  estimates  of  work  done  and  to 
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be  done  should  be  submitted  to  it — well-meant  but  ineffec- 
tual provisos,  as  we  have  also  seen.  So,  also,  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  municipalities  voted  away  their  bonds,  forced, 
after  some  three  years'  experience,  a  limitation  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  province  would  act  as  a  broker. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  counties,  careful  of  their  credit,  de- 
cHned  to  pay  eight  per  cent,  for  money,  and  thus  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  municipal  loan  fund  (if  benefit  it  can 
be  considered),  while  they  contribute  through  the  consoli- 
dated fund  to  pay  its  losses. 

During  the  Grand  Trunk  era  of  construction,  from  1853 
to  1859,  the  first  Canadian  age  of  iron, and  of  brass — the 
utmost  activity  was  displayed  in  running  into  debt.  The 
great  success  which  attended  the  early  years  of  the  Great 
Western  assisted  every  other  Canadian  road,  and  was 
doubtless  the  main  instrument  in  preventing  the  G;and 
Trunk  from  being  prematurely  abandoned.  Whatever 
loss  of  prestige  or  character  the  province  may  suffer  from 
the  almost  universal  failure  of  her  railways,  as  investments, 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  material  sense  she  has  been  benefited 
immensely  by  the  early  luck  of  the  Great  "Western,  and  by 
the  English  infatuation  about  Grand  Trunk ;  for  without 
these  the  means  for  the  construction  of  many  miles  now  in 
use  would  not  have  been  raised.  The  construction  of  the 
other  lines  simultaneously  with  Grand  Trunk  was  equally 
opportune,  because  there  would  have  been  little  prospect 
of  getting  them  done  after  the  bankruptcy  of  that  road. 

RAILWAY  MORALITY. 

So  much  recklessness  was  displayed,  in  sanctioning  by- 
laws, and  in  exchanging  what  were  really  provincial  for  mu- 
nicipal debentures,  as  to  give  color  to  the  charge  that  con- 
tractors were  not  the  only  ones  personally  interested  in 
these  issues.  The  years  1852  to  1857  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  those  of  financial  plenty,  and  the  saturnalia  of 
nearly  all  classes  connected  with  railways.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  province  at  the  east  by  a  deputation  from 
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the  most  experienced  railway  men  of  England,  brin2;in|L^ 
with  them  all  the  knowledge  and  appliances  of  that  con- 
8ervati\'e  country,  it  had  been  penetrated  on  the  west  ])y 
some  contractors  from  the  United  States,  bred  in  that  scliool 
of  politics  and  pnblic  works  which  brought  New  York 
to  a  dead  stand  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  goal  of  repudia- 
tion. These  "  practical  men"  had  built  State  canals  with 
senators  and  even  governors  as  silent  partners,  and  were 
versed  in  all  the  resources  peculiar  to  a  democratic  com- 
munity. The  convergence  of  these  two  systems  on  the 
poor  but  virgin  soil  of  Canada,  brought  about  an  education 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  more  rapid  than  the 
most  sanguine  among  them  could  have  hoped  for.  One 
bold  operator  organized  a  system  which  virtually  made 
him  ruler  of  the  province  for  several  years.  In  person  or 
by  agents  he  kept  "open  liouse,"  where  the  choicest  brands 
of  champagne  and  cigars  were  free  to  all  the  peoples'  rep- 
resentatives, from  the  town  councillor  to  the  cabinet 
minister ;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  these  agents  that 
when  the'spcaker's  bel^  rang  for  a  division,  more  M.  P.  P.s 
were  to  be  found  in  his  apartments  than  in  the  library  or 
any  other  single  resort !  By  extensive  operations  he  held 
the  prosperity  of  so  many  places,  as  well  as  the  success  of 
so  many  scliemes  and  individuals  in  his  grasp,  that  he  ex- 
ercised a  <2uasl  legitimate  influence  over  many  who  could 
not  be  directly  seduced ;  or  made  friends  of  those  lie  could 
not  otherwise  approach,  by  liberal  purchases  of  their  prop, 
erty,  and  tlius,  insensibly  to  them,  involved  their  interests 
with  his  own.  So  he  ruled  boards  of  directors — suggest- 
ing,  as  the  officers  who  should  supervise  his  work,  creature^ 
of  his  own — and  thus  the  companies  found  themselves,  on 
settlement-day,  committed  by  the  acts  of  their  own  ser- 
vants. Companies  about  to  build  a  railway,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  municipal  loan  fund,  were  led  to  believe  that, 
if  he  were  the  contractor,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  government  sanction  of  the  by-laws  to  any 
extent,  and  therefore  the  exchange  of  bonds ;  or,  if  their 
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charter  were  opposed,  the  great  contractor  only  could  set 
it  all  right.  A  few  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  iinpai*- 
tiality  of  his  levies. 

An  English  contractor  was,  without  competition,  about 
to  pounce  quietly  upon  the  contract  for  the  Toronto  an1d 
Hamilton  Hail  way,  when  his  American  "  brother"  de- 
manded and  received  a  royalty  of  £10,000  sterling,  before 
he  would  allow  a  corporation  to  be  so  imposed  upon  :  he 
was,  however,  subsequentl}'-  obliged  to  disgorge  this  black 
mail,  when  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  same  contractor 
in  England  for  the  celebrated  but  abortive  Southern  Hail- 
way  scheme.  The  English  contractors  for  Grand  Trunk 
also  were  compelled,  before  they  could  risk  the  ordeal  of 
the  legislature,  to  promise  the  ever-present  and  never-to- 
be-avoided  American  one-third  interest  in  their  contract. 
This,  considering  the  kind  of  payments  and  their  prospec- 
tive losses,  the  latter  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  com- 
promise for  the  consideration  of  £12,000  sterling. 

The  Toronto  Northern  road  was  let  to  a  company  of 
American  contractors  at  a  price  per  mile,  payment  bemg 
made  chiefly  in  the  company's  stock  and  bonds,  and  the 
government  guarantee  debentures.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  any  portion  of  this  latter  item,  that  one- 
half  of  the  work  upon  seventy-five  miles  should  first  be 
completed  by  the  contractors.  Having  exhausted  their 
means  in  reaching,  as  they  hoped,  this  position,  the  con- 
tractors, through  the  company,  called  on  the  government  for 
the  advance  ;  but,  upon  an  inspection  by  the  government 
engineer,  the  road  was  found  to  have  been  so  "  scamped," 
under  the  American  engineer  (who  subsequently  openly 
became  a  partner  with  the  contractors),  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  refused  to  recommend  the  issue  of 
the  provincial  bonds.  Here  was  a  fix  1  But  the  con- 
tractors sent  for  their  American  brother,  who,  for  a  bro- 
kerage of  $100,000  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the 
company,  undertook  to  obtain  the  guarantee.  He  went  to 
his  colleague  in  the  government;  the  commissioner  of 
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public  works  was  shunted  out  of  office  on  a  suddenly 
raised  issue  (which  immediately  thereafter  was  dropped), 
and  just  one  week  afterward  tlio  guarantee  bonds  were 
forthcoming.  In  connection  with  this  incident,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  a  member  of  the  government  sliortly 
afterward  paid  away  nearly  £10,000  of  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  tlie  same  company  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate. 

Tiie  Great  AVestern  Railway,  finding  their  traffic  on  tlie 
first  opening  of  the  road   to  exceed  their  expectations, 
sought,  among  other  legislation,  the  power  to  lay  a  double 
track  from  Hamilton  to  London,  and  on  applying  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  promote  their  bill — instead  of  meeting  with  that 
encouragement  Avhich  the  proposal  to  expend  so  much  addi- 
tional  English  capital  led  them  to  expect — they  were  grave- 
ly assured  that  the  government  was  powerless  to  give  them 
their  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  enter- 
prising Pennsylvanian  in   the  house.    The  contractor's 
price  for  permitting  the  bill  to  pass  was — the  contract  for 
the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  to  this  the  company,  seeing  no 
escape,  consented  conditionally ;  that  is,  if  the  work  were 
undertaken  during  the  ensuing  five  years.     Fortunately 
for  them,  before  a  commencement  could  be  made,  the 
double  track  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.     Among  other 
favors  obtained  by  the  legislation  thus  bartered  for,  was 
the  power  to  disregard  that  provision  of  the  railway  act 
which  requires  trains  to  stop  before  crossing  the  dniw- 
bridgo  over  the  Desjardin's  Canal.     In  less  than  two  years 
thereafter,  a  train  which  did  not  stop  plunged  through  this 
very  bridge,  and  among  the  first  recovered  of  the  sixty 
victims  to  that  "accident,"  was  the  dead  body  of  the  great 
contractor  himself. 

Lest  it  should  be  considered  that  there  is  any  thing  pe- 
culiar to  Canada  in  these  transactions,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  about  the  same  period  a  Congressman  was  convicted 
at  Washington  of  voting  for  a  "  consideration,"  and  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  man 
was  declared  to  be  the  spokesman  of  a  band,  irreverently 
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styled  "  the  forty  thieves,"  by  -Nvhom  he  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  for  their  votes  witli  the  highest  hidder.  The 
ciiiiid  frauds  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  matturs 
of  iiistory.  Venality  and  corruption  in  high  phices,  mainly 
engendered  in  the  contracts  and  cxpondituro  for  ]>nhli(! 
works,  have  done,  perhaps,  as  much  as  slavery,  and  that 
territorial  covetousness  which  amounted  to  idolatry  in  the 
Union,  to  bring  down  the  vecgeanee  of  Heaven  upon  oui 
unhiippy  neighbors.  Nor  is  tliis,  what  may  be  called, 
railway  morality  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  following  extracts  from  Smiles'  Life  of  George  Ste- 
phenson reveal  a  similar  history  in  English  railways  : — 

"  Folly  and  knavery  were,  for  a  time,  completely  in  the 
ascendant.  The  sharpers  of  society  were  let  loose,  and 
jobbers  and  schemers  became  more  and  more  plentiful. 
They  threw  out  railway  schemes  as  mere  lures  to  catch  the 
unwary.  They  fed  the  mania  with  a  constant  succession 
of  new  projects.  Tlie  railway  papers  became  loaded  with 
their  advertisements.  The  post-oliice  was  scarcely  able  to 
distribute  the  i.\ultitude  of  prospectuses  and  circulars 
which  they  issued.  For  a  time  their  popularity  was  im- 
mense. They  rose  like  froth  into  the  upi)cr  height  of 
society,  and  the  flunky  Fitz  Plushe,  by  virtue  of  his  sup- 
posed wealth,  sat  among  peers  and  was  idolized.  Then 
was  the  harvest-time  for  scheming  lawyers,  parliamentary 
afi'eiits,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  tratfic-takers,  who  were 
alike  ready  to  take  up  any  railway  scheme,  however  des- 
perate, and  to  prove  any  amount  of  tratHc  even  where 
none  existed.  The  traffic  in  the  credulity  of  their  dupes 
was,  however,  the  great  fact  that  mainly  concerned  them, 
and  of  the  profitable  character  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Many  of  them  saw  well  enough  the  crash  that 
was  coming,  and  diligently  made  use  of  the  madness  while 
it  served  their  turn. 

"  The  projectors  of  new  lines  even  came  to  boast  of  their 
parliamentary  strength,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  which 
they  could  command  in  the  '  House.' 
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"  Ainon<56t  tho  many  ill  effects  of  the  inaiiia,  oiio  of  tlio 
worst  Wiirt  tliiit  it  iiitroducod  a  low  tone  of  iiioriility  into 
railway  traiisactioiirt.  Those  who  had  siuhitMiIy  <;iiiiii;(l 
largo  6111118  of  money  without  labor,  and  al«o  without 
honor,  were  too  ready  to  enter  upon  courses  of  the  wildest 
cxtrava<;ant;o ;  and  a  false  style  of  living  shortly  arose, 
the  poisonous  influence  of  which  extended  through  nil 
classes.  Men  began  to  look  upon  railways  as  instruments 
to  job  with  ;  and  they  soon  became  as  overrun  with  job- 
bers as  London  cliarities.  Persons,  sometimes  possessing 
infornuition  respecting  railways,  but  more  frequently  pos- 
sessing none,  got  upon  boards  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  promotiii'» 
their  individual  objects,  often  in  a  very  unscrupulous  niuii- 
ner;  landowners,  to  promote  branch  lines  through  thuir 
property  ;  speculators  in  shares,  to  trade  upon  the  exclusivo 
Iu*'ormation  which  they  obtained ;  whilst  some  directors 
were  appointed  through  the  influence  mainly  of  solicitors, 
contractors,  or  engineers,  who  used  them  as  tools  to  servo 
their  own  ends,  hi  this  way  the  unfortunate  i)r()priet()r3 
were,  in  many  cases,  betrayed,  and  their  ])roperty  was 
BhamefuUy  squandered,  to  the  further  discredit  of  the  rail- 
way system. 

"  Among  the  characters  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  the  mania  was  the  railway  navvy.  The  luvvvy  was 
now  a  great  man.  He  had  grown  rich,  was  a  landowner, 
a  railway  shareholder,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  he  was  a  navvy  still.  The  navvy  contractor 
was  greatly  given  to  '  scamping.'  lie  was  up  to  all  sorts 
of  disreputable  tricks  of  the  trade  ;  but  he  was  greatest  of 
all,  perhaps,  in  the  '  scamping'  of  ballast.  The  conse- 
quences were  such  as  might  have  been  anticljiated.  More 
bad  and  dishonest  work  was  executed  on  tho  railways 
constructed  in  any  single  year  subsequent  to  the  mani;., 
than  was  found  on  all  the  Stephenson  lines  during  the 
preceding  twenty  years. 

"The  navvy's  great  object  was  to  execute  the  work  so 
that  it  should  pass  muster  and  be  well  paid  for.     Tho  coq- 
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triu'tor  in  sudi  cases  was  generally  a  largo  capitalirit :  a 
man  looked  up  to  even  by  the  ehlef  engineer  himself.  But 
the  worrit  feature  of  this  system  was,  that  the  principal 
eiigiuecr  himself  was  oticasionally  interested  a:i  a  partiuir, 
and  shared  in  the  prolits  of  the  (iontract.  In  passing  the 
contra('.tor''s  work  he  was  virtually  passing  his  own  ;  and 
in  certifying  the  monthly  pay-bills,  he  was  a  party  to  ])ay- 
ing  himself.  What  security  was  there,  under  such  a  system, 
for  cither  honest  work  or  honest  accounts  i  The  conso- 
nucnco  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  slop-work  was  thus  execu- 
ted, the  results  of  which,  to  some  extent,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  falling  in  of  tunnels,  and  the  premature 
decay  and  failure  of  viaducts  and  bridges." 

Canadians,  itideed,  have  had  cause  to  blush  at  the  spee- 
tiiclo  of  men  filling  the  highest  offices  in  their  province, 
with  a  seat  at  the  council-board  of  their  sovereign,  accept- 
iiii(  fees  and  favors  from  contractors  and  oftict''^  of  a  rail- 
way company  (between  whom  and  them  ,iicre  should 
have  been  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  the 
judges  of  assize  from  the  suitors  before  them),  and  laying 
tlio  honor  of  their  country  in  the  dust,  often  at  the  feet  of 
boorish  and  uneducated  men,  whose  only  recommenda- 
tions were— the  material  one  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  the 
immoral  one  of  unscrupulousness  in  the  use  of  it.  May 
they  never  again  see  a  member  of  their  government  wend- 
ing his  way  to  the  wharf,  after  a  matinee  of  champagne, 
supported  by  contractors  and  their  suite,  and  departing 
amid  the  tipsy  cheers  of  his  associates  ; — or  have  to  com- 
plain that  ministers  of  the  crown  again  have  made  men 
seeking  favors  from  it  their  most  intimate  companions, 
their  hosts  and  guests,  their  patrons  and  their  proteges. 

Tlieevil  effects  of  the  past  ascendency  of  railway  influence 
is  visible  in  the  disregard  paid  by  many  of  the  companies 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  Every  company  chartered  after  the 
passing  of  the  Railway  Act  of  30th  August,  1851,  is  re- 
quired to  show  a  printed  tariff  in  every  passenger-car,  and 
15 
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to  submit  all  by-laws  changing  this  tariff  for  the  approval 
of  the  governor  in  council,  Jind  to  publish  the  by-law  and  the 
order  in  council  approving  the  same  at  least  twice  in  the 
Canada  Gazette  before  putting  the  same  into  operation  • 
also  to  file  in  the  registry  office  of  each  county  traversed 
by  the  railway,  a  map  and  profile  of  the  portion  within 
that  county ;  and  one  of  the  whole  railway,  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  works ;  and  to  subinii 
annually  to  the  legislature  classified  statements  of  the 
passengers  and  goods  transported  by  them.  These  pro- 
vituons  should  either  be  enforced  or  expunged  from  the 
Statute-Book ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  in 
it?  example  than  long-continued  disobedience  by  suoli 
conspicuous  law-breakers.  An  uimecessary  tenderness  has 
also  been  displayed  toward  companies  which  are  exempt 
by  the  date  of  their  charter  from  the  wholesome  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Act.  Almost  all  the  early  charters  contain 
a  clause  declarin<»^  that  subsequent  enactments  by  the 
legislature  in  the  public  interest  shall  not  be  considered 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  granted ;  and  therefore  those 
railways  which,  like  the  Great  Western,  do  not  exliibit 
notice-boards  at  level  crossings,  and  do  not  remove  timber 
which  may  fall  across  the  track,  should  be  required  to  do  so 
as  much  as  those  chartered  a  few  years  later.  Thenunil)er  of 
level  crossings  (at  every  one  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  loss 
of  life  may  be  counted  on)  has  been  reduced  on  the  Great 
Western  by  the  fact,  that  the  contractors  were  j);ii(l  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  not  by  the  mile,  and 
because  frequent  crossings  of  this  description  would  in- 
crease the  danger  to  the  trams,  with  the  high  speed  aimed 
at  in  the  location  of  that  work.  On  other  roads,  where 
the  contractor's  interest  was  supreme,  or  where  the  com- 
panies were  ver}--  poor,  these  crossings  are  more  numerous, 
as  being  the  least  expensive. 
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THE    GREAT   WESTERN    RAILWAY. 

This  important  road,  second  to  the  Grand  Trunk  only 
in  its  length,  was  first  chartered  sixteen  years  hefore  it 
was  commenced.  The  fine  agricnltural  district  between 
London  and  Woodstock  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
three  lakes,  Ilnron,  Erie,  and  Ontario ;  and  as  produce 
•afloat  on  the  latter  is  most  valuable,  being  nearer  its  mar- 
ket, the  original  road  of  1834  was  one  commencing  at 
London  and  terminating  on  Burlington  Bay  ;  though  pow- 
er was  also  obtained  to  extend  westward  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  to  Lake  Huron,  Before  the 
-R-ork  was  commenced,  however,  in  1850,  the  New  York 
railways  had  reached  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  road  connected  ])etroit  with  Chicago.  The 
Great  Western  thereupon  changed  its  character  from  that 
of  a  Canadian  local  and  portage  railway  only,  debouching 
on  Lake  Ontario  (which  was  but  a  reproduction  in  iron 
of  Governor  Simcoe's  road  of  the  last  century),  to  that  also 
of  an  important  section  of  the  main  line  leading  from 
Boston  and  Albany  to  Chicago,  the  shortest  route  for 
which  is  thronr^h  the  peninsula  of  Western  Canada.  The 
eastern  terminus  was  therefore  extended  to  Niagara,  where 
a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  worthy  of  the  site,  united 
it  to  the  Now  York  roiids ;  and  the  western  one  was  di- 
verted fi'oin  Lake  Huron  to  Detroit,  where  a  short  /orry 
maintains  uninterrupted  communication  throughout  the 
year. 

The  G:timate  was  made  in  1847,  by  an  American  en- 
gineer, and  was  (exclusive  of  the  Gait  branch)  only 
$1,1)54,0^0,  wliich,  however,  did  not  include  the  important 
items  of  right  of  way  and  land  damages  or  rolling  stock. 
The  fuUowing  exhibit  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  com- 
pany, and  how  it  is  made  up,  with  the  excess  in  the  cost 
of  the  main  line  over  the  original  estimate  of  1847 : 
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Cost  of  main  lino  and  Gait  Branch  )          ^^    j;      £3  651,524  19  t 

(with  sidings  fifty  miles) )                     &  i       1 

Cost  of  Sarnia  Branch 467,G36  2  2 

"    Gait  and  Guelph  lino 76,183  7  5 

"    Hamilton  and  Toronto  line 394,456  10  3 

"    Steamboata  Detroit  Ferry 39,332  12  10 

"             "          Canada  and  America 48,820  5  G 

Detroit  and  Mihvaukeo  Loan 250,000  0  0 

Total  Expenditure    in  sterling     £4,927,953  17  10 

Cost  of  main  lino  and  Gait  Branch  (not  separated)   £3,651,524  19    7 

Stuart's  estimate,  1847 £990,816  0  0 

Cost  of  Gait  Branch  (estimated) 60,000  0  0 

"     Right  of  way        "      188,3710  0 

"    Rolling  stock         "      045,774  0  0     1,884,961     0    0 

Excess  of  oip.  on  main  line  over  origtual  estimate  £1,766,563  19    7 

This  increased  cost  of  trad;:  and  buildings  only,  on  the 
main  line  amounting  to  nearly  $9,000,000,  makes  this  part 
of  the  work  cost  nearly  three  times  the  original  estimate, 
and  is  due  to  several  causes : 

1st.  It  appears  that  millions  of  dollars  were  expended 
on  these  items  after  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic.  Until 
February,  1852,  the  expenditure  was  confined  to  the  Cen- 
tral Division,  between  London  and  Hamilton  (the  original 
Great  Western  of  1834),  and  it  was  only  then  the  com- 
pany felt  itself  in  a  position  to  strike  out  for  tlie  lar<^er 
scheme  of  the  througii  lino.  Notwithstanding  this  tardy 
action,  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  line  would  be  open- 
ed in  August,  1853.  In  November,  1852,  there  was  a 
change  of  engineers,  when  it  was  found  that  the  estimates 
of  the  previous  June  would  be  exceeded  by  £621,295  cur- 
rency, and  the  new  engineer  protested  against  any  attempt 
to  open,  in  1853,  a  line  on  which  not  a  mile  of  track  had 
been  laid  before  the  month  of  May  in  that  year.  Not- 
withstanding this  opinion,  so  great  was  the  pressure  to 
bring  about  an  opening  at  the  earliest  moment,  that  large 
sums  were  offered  the  contractors  if  they  succeeded  in 
passing  a  train  by  November  1st,  1853.  One  of  the  con- 
tractors, by  laying  the  track  in  unfinished  cuttings,  at  ele- 
vations varying  from  five  to  twelve  feet  above  the  perma- 
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nent  grade,. succeeded  in  passing  a  train  on  the  10th  of 
November,  for  which  performance  he  received  a  bonus  of 
$50,000.     The  whole  line  was  opened  in  January,  1854, 
but  on  the  1st  of  August  of  that  year  the  engineer  showed  ' 
work  yet  to  be  done  to  the  amount  of  $1,436,435.     Of 
course  the  unfinished  cuttings  had  to  be  lowered  between 
the  transits  of  trains;  the  ballasting  was  chiefly  done  un- 
der a  similar  disadvantage,  and  thus  much  of  the  work 
cost  many  times  more  than  it  could  have  been  done  for  in 
the  ordinary  way.     In  this  course  the  company  exceeded 
the  usual  practice  of  American  roads,  where,  for  want  of 
capital,  the  object  is  to  expend  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  open  a  line,  in  order  that  the  company  may  cease 
paying  interest  out  of  capital — have  the  means  of  paying 
the  interest  on  further  loans,  and  get  these  loans  on  better 
terms.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  pressure  for  such  pre- 
mature ojii  'inc:  arose  from  great  difficulty  in  raising  the 
amount  k'^      kS  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  original  esti- 
mates, or  t  ^'   :ae  earnings  of  the  road  were  needed  to 
meet  the  interest  accoimt.     The  company,  which  had  then 
only  received  £200,000  sterling  from  the  province,  could 
have  claimed  millions  of  dollars  as  a  six  per  cent,  loan  on 
account  of  the  guarantee. 

2d.  The  traveller,  in  riding  over  a  perishable  wooden 
bridge,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  fifty  feet  high, 
which  traverses  an  inlet  near  the  shore  of  Ontario,  sees  the 
termination  of  it  only  a  few  rods  from  the  line,  where  a 
better  and  cheaper  crossing  could  have  been  obtained,  and 
naturally  wonders  why  the  road  was  not  placed  there.  At 
the  western  end  he  remarks  that  the  track  for  miles  runs 
in  tlie  water,  with  dry  land  everywhere  parallel  to  the  line 
and  but  a  few  yards  from  it,  and  is  again  nonplussed.  The 
engineer  who  located  the  road  had  a  weakness  for  straight 
lines ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  driven, 
it  is  probable  that  sufficient  time  was  not  given  to  amend 
the  location  of  these  long  straight  lines.  Rather  than  sacri- 
fice them,  therefore,  if  a  wide  gulf  or  miles  of  water  inter- 
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vened,  it  was  plunged  into  ;  or  if  a  house  stood  in  the  line 
it  must  be  removed,  and  the  owner  indemnified,  coute  que 
caute.  Of  course,  the  preliminary  surveys  in  1847  did  not 
provide  for  such  freaks  of  the  location  one,  which  was  made 
some  years  afterward,  and  thus  increased  cost  rolled  up. 
An  enormous  amount  has  been  expended  in  the  location 
through  Hamilton,  and  the  500  feet  ascent  westward  from 
Lake  Ontario  (which  is  continuous  for  eleven  miles),  where 
the  road  first  worked  itself,  in  the  course  of  years,  into  a 
quiet  bed  through  many  fathoms  of  mud  and  ooze ;  then 
clings  to  the  face  of  cliffs,  or  the  rapid  slopes  formed  by 
the  shedding  of  their  exposed  faces ;  and,  lastly,  at  the 
summit  encounters  a  quicksand,  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
and  extensive  cuttings.  This  location,  Avhicli  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost,  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  the 
contractors  than  of  the  shareholders,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  original  estiniiite  of  1847. 
The  contracts,  some  of  which  had  been  entered  into  four 
years  before  work  was  commenced,  were  item  ones,  and  if 
at  all  profitable,  this  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  done.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  alter- 
ations and  additions  to  the  plans,  and  also  extra  works, 
were  ordered  without  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the 
directors,  more  for  the  chief  contractor's  benefit  than  for 
that  of  the  work ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
that  this  road  was  styled  his  "  milch  cow,"  to  be  drawn 
upon  at  will. 

In  England  capitalists  object  to  item  contracts  because, 
under  these,  the  final  cost  is  not  fixed  ;  and,  thercforo,  in 
preparing  the  Grand  Trunk  for  that  market,  a  price  per 
mile  was  agi-eed  upon  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
save  that  company  from  the  necessity  of  adding  numy 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  capital.  The  difference  between 
an  item  contract  and  a  per  mile  one,  as  usually  carried 
out  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  this.  In  the  former  there 
is  always  the  temptation,  by  increasing  the  quantity  and 
altering  the  quality  of  the  work,  to  make  a  first-class  road : 
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in  the  latter  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  every  thing  which  is  not 
in  the  bond  (and  sometimes  much  that  is)  is  omitted.  As 
to  the  two  systems,  it  is  but  Scylla  or  Charybdis  to  a  rail- 
way company,  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  men ;  and,  like 
forms  of  government, 

"  Whate'er  ia  boat  administered  is  best." 

The  original  estimate  was,  no  doubt,  most  insufficient  in 
many  respects — but  there  is  very  little  reason  to  donbt  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  £1,766,564  sterling,  is 
due  to  the  causes  we  have  mentioned. 

This  company  was  induced,  by  the  example  of  Ameri- 
can lines  terminating  on  Lake  Erie,  to  embark  in  the 
steamboat  business ;  a  disastrous  experiment,  as  it  has 
proved  even  on  Lake  Erie,  where  its  chances  were  always 
best.  Before  so  many  through  railway  lines  were  estab- 
lished between  the  East  and  the  West,  passenger-steamers 
could  be  patronized  ;  but  the  division  of  the  business,  and 
the  dread  of  sea-sickness,  no  longer  make  it  practicable  to 
sustain  such  expensive  boats  as  those  floating-palaces, 
once  the  pride  of  the  lakes.  A  much  more  serious  un- 
dertaking into  which  the  company  has  been  led,  was  the 
subsidizing  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railway. 
Whether  this  was  a  legitimate  attempt  to  protect  itself 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  (rrand  Trunk,  and  to  be 
able  to  avoid  its  proftered  embraces,  or  whether  (as  is  too 
often  the  case)  the  company  was  forced  into  it  by  con- 
trolling spirits,  who  had  speculated  in  the  securities  of  the 
subsidized  road,  and  used  their  temporary  power  to  give 
value  to  their  major  interest  at  the  expense  of  a  minor 
one,  cannot  yet  bo  determined,  llailway  companies  will 
always  be  exposed  to  such  hazards,  so  long  as  their  di- 
rectors are  permitted  to  hold  a  greater  interest  in  any 
other  company. 

The  Great  Western  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best 
managed  railways  on  this  continent,  and  traversing  a  rich 
and  populous  district,  to  which  it  oifcrs  a  choice  of  market, 
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will  always  have  the  best  local  as  well  as  the  best  through 
business  of  any  Canadian  railway. 

BUFFALO,  BRANTFORD,  AND  GODERICH  RAILWAY. 
"While  the  Great  Western  was  busily  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  proposed  invasion  of  their  territory  on  the  north, 
by  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  road  and  its  extensions,  they 
were  assailed  in  the  rear,  and  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that   a  company  was  formed,   and    had    secured 
"  vested  rights,"  for  a  railway  between  Buffalo  and  Brant- 
ford.    The  general  act,  authorizing  the  formation  of  road 
Companies,  had  been  amended  in  1850,  so  as  to  extend  to 
railways — a  provision  which,  it  appears,  had  escaped  tlie 
notice  of  many  railway  companies.     This  virtually  gave 
us  the  ISTew  York  system  of  a  General  Railroad  Law,  un- 
der v.'hich  any  company  may  make  a  railway  anywliere, 
by  complying  with  certain  conditions.     This  deiiiocratic 
measure  is  the  Jiorror  of  all  orthodox  existing  conipanicB; 
but  while,  in  New  York,  the  impossibility  of  getting  cap- 
italists to  invest  in  competing  lines  has  been  ample  pro- 
tection, conservative  legislation  in   Canada  has   entirely 
failed  to  produce  the  same  result.     The  people  of  New 
York  passed  their  General  Railroad  Law  not  only  as  a 
measure  of  justice  to  all  districts,  and  a  protection  against 
monopolies,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  extinguish  that  cornipt 
trading  in  charters  which  has  obtained  in  Canada,  and 
which  induced  the  legislature  to  repeal  our  General  Rail- 
road Law,  immediately  after  the  Buffiilo  and  Brant  ford 
Company  had  been  organized  under  it — saving  those  riglits, 
of  course.     The  mischief  havinii:  been  done  in  1S51,  the 
Brantford  Company,  in  1852,  was  allowed  to  produce  it3 
lino  to  Goderich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

This  road  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Buffalo,  to  render  tributary  to  herself  the  ricL 
peninsula  of  Canada  West;  and  also  to  divert  the  stream 
of  eastern  and  western  tru.  ^  and  freight  away  from  the 
suspension-bridge  route  tc     .er  own  hotels   and  stations. 
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If  the  Great  "Western  had  not  committed  the  mistake  of 
giving  Brantford  the  go-by,  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  Buffalo  could  have  organized  a  Canadian  interest 
strong  enough  to  have  carriud  out  this  measure.  This 
road,  which  has  an  admirable  track,  and  is  splendidly 
equipped  in  stations  and  roll!*' r"  o'-^ck,  deserves  abetter 
traffic.  Virtually  connecting  aii..  Turon  with  Lake  Erie, 
it  can  have,  on  this  route,  no  throuji,-.  traffic — bocai  •  '  ia 
could  only  be  supplied  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
when  there  is  slack  water  of  unlimited  capacity  between 
its  termini,  with  which  it  is  impossible  it  can  compete.  Its 
local  traffic,  also,  may  be  limited  to  that  betweuu  way  sta- 
tions, since  its  principal  terminus  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  liable  to  exclusion  from  Canadian  tralHc  by  inter- 
national trade  regulations  and  currency  distinctions.  The 
great  want  of  this  road  is  a  terminus  on  Lake  Ontario,  in 
which  case  it  would  become  available  for  the  grain  traffic 
from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  or  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
to  Oswego,  Ogdensburgh,  New  York,  or  Montreal.  Now 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  hors  du  combat^  and  better  coun- 
sels prevail,  the  railways  of  the  western  peninsula  will  see 
that  their  great  aim  r^iiould  be  to  build  up  the  shipping 
interest  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  lake  is  open  by  water 
communication  both  to  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  by 
the  aid  of  water  communication  alone  can  our  railways 
hope  to  deliver  that  back  freight  at  their  termini  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  which  will  induce  vessels  to  bring  grain 
to  them  instead  of  taking  it  on  to  Buffalo,  where  return 
cargoes  always  await  them. 

Tills  railway  has  a  value  in  its  power  of  mischief,  for  it 
furnishes,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  via 
Stratford  and  Sarnia,  an  opposition  to  the  Great  Western  ; 
and  as  it  has  at  present  no  legitimate  orbit,  it  may  become 
merged  in  one  of  these  larger  bodies.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
which  has  so  long  unsuccessfully  wooed  the  Great  Western, 
might  hope  to  have  in  this  an  engine  of  coercion ;  while 
the  latter  may  take  it  up  as  a  means  of  self-defence,  or  to 
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prevent  the  Trunk  from  cstablishii.^  one  leg  on  the  Ni- 
agara frontier.  It  is,  perliaps,  superfluous  to  say,  the 
Brantford  road  could  bo  happy  with  either  ;  but  the  legis- 
lature has  fortunately  been  aroused  to  the  danger  of  those 
amalgamations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  have  seer,  tlie  end 
oftliem.  From  Hamilton  to  Quebc,  railway  monopoly 
is  shorn  of  its  power  by  tlie  water  route,  but  a  general 
amalgamation  on  the  western  peninsula  would  place  the 
people  there  under  a  tyranny  which  could  not  and  would 
not  be  endured. 

GRAIN   PORTAGE   RAILWAYS. 

The  Niagara  peninsula  se})arates  the  open  stretch  of  in- 
land navigation  afforded  by  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Mi- 
chigan, from  Lake  Ontario  (which  is  330  feet  lowv  ,y  a 
distance  of  only  thirty  to  forty  miles.  Although  the 
Welland  canal  connects  these  waters  by  a  fixed  scale  of 
navigation,  it  is  found  that  the  longer  voyage  on  the  upper 
lakes  is  most  profitable  when  with  a  size  of  vessel  too  large 
for  this  canal ;  and  that  the  saving  in  freight  on  grain  from 
Chicago  to  this  peninsula,  in  the  larger  vessel,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  elevating  it  by  steam 
power  and  machinery,  transporting  it  across  by  rail,  and 
discharging  it  into  the  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario.  Time  i? 
saved,  so  that  the  wheat  reaches  the  seaboard  before  the 
drafts  by  which  it  was  purchased  mature  ;  the  grain  is  im- 
proved and  prevented  from  heating  by  the  aeration  it  re- 
ceives in  passing  through  the  elevators  ;  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  every  craft  afloat  on  and  above  Lake  Erie  is  availa- 
ble to  carry  grain  destined  for  Lake  Ontario,  instead  of  the 
limited  number  adapted  to  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  Welland  Railway,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Wel- 
land Canal,  and  thus  takes  advantage  of  its  harbors,  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  this  traffic,  having  trans- 
ferred uj)wards  of  eleven  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  lake  since  its  opening  in  June, 
1859.     Instead  of  being  a  competitor  with  the  canal,  it  has 
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proved  an  auxiliary  to  it,  as  a  lighter  to  grain  vessels  too 
deeply  laden  to  pass  the  canal.  Over  half  a  million  of 
hiisliels  were  thus  "  lightered"  from  one  end  of  the  canal 
to  the  other  in  1862  ;  the  total  quantity  transferred  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  in  this  year,  was  4,111,040  bushels. 

Tliis  work,  originally  projected  to  connect  a  steamboat 
route  between  Port  Dalhousie  and  Toronto  with  Thorold 
and  the  Great  "Western  Railwa}'^,  unites  the  two  railways 
which  skirt  the  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
numerous  villages  created  by  the  water  power  of  the  canal, 
and  thus  has  a  self-sustaining  local  traffic  as  well  as  its 
through  business.  It  has  been  succcbsfuUy  carried  to  com- 
plctioTi  by  the  same  mind  and  will  which  produced  the 
AVelland  Canal,  and  amid  the  same  general  predictions  of 
failure.  Following  this  lead,  the  Erie  and  Ontario  road, 
which  is  now  valueless,  is  to  be  extended  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  become  a  grain  portage  railway,  besides  forming  part 
of  the  line  between  Buffalo  and  Toronto. 

The  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Company  also  pro- 
pose to  acquire  the  half-completed  Hamilton  and  Port 
Dover  Railway,  between  their  line  and  Burlington  Bay. 
If  a  connection  is  made  with  Lake  Erie  at  Dunville  or  Port 
Maitland,  another  grain  portage  railway  is  established  for 
Lake  Erie,  in  addition  to  their  route  from  Lake  Huron. 
All  three  of  these  roads  will  avoid  the  expense  of  harbor 
protection  works,  as  all  have  the  advantage  of  terminating 
in  tlie  best  natural  or  artificial  harbors  to  be  found  on  these 
lakes.  The  difficulty  which  all,  however,  have  to  contend 
against,  is  the  securing  of  a  regular  supply  of  tonnage 
working  in  connection  with  them,  without  which  they  are 
helpless,  especially  while  the  sui)ply  of  routes  to  the  sea- 
board exceeds  the  demand  for  thoni.  Iron,  from  its  clean- 
liness and  greater  carrying  capacity  in  proportion  to  beam 
and  draught,  would  make  the  best  grain  craft,  but  there 
is  not  capital  here  to  supply  them. 

These,  together  with  the  larger  portage  roads,  offi3r  an 
opportunity  for  a  legitimate  and  extensive  increase   of 
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British  commercial  tonnage  on  the  lakes,  an  object  of  vital 
importance  iti  tlio  defence  of  the  province  on  its  weakest 
side ;  and  in  this  view,  instead  of  mere  private  speculations 
they  become  works  of  national  importance. 

THE    INTER-COLONIAL    RAILWAY. 
Tlie  proposal  to  unite  the  British  North  American  Cd]. 
onies  by  a  railway  was  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Durli'iin, 
the  imperial    commissioner  sent  out  in  1838,  to  inquire 
into  the  Canadian  Rebellion.*     The  initiative  was  taken 
by  a  ])roposition  from  Nova  Scotia  to  have  a  survey  nnule 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  three  provinces;  and  tliis  was 
uiulertaken  under  im}terial  direction,  by  Major  Robinson 
and  Captain  ncnderson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  1846 
and  completed  in  1848.  In  1849,  the  colonies  passed  acts 
guaranteeing  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  through  private 
property  for  this  railway,  and  granting  ten  miles  in  width 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  M-hercvcr  it  traversed  the  pub- 
lic domain.     They  ako  pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
£20,000  sterling  each,  per    annum,  toward   making  up 
any  deficiencies  of  revenue.     It  was  proposed  to  raise  the 
capital  on  the  security  of  a  duty  of  seven  shillings  and  six- 
l)ence  per  load  (fifty  cubic  feet)  to  be  levied  on  tinil)(>r 
tlio  produce  of  the  British  North  American  colonics,  then 
enjoying  a  protection  in   Great  Britain.     In  May,  1S50 
Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia 
made  this  proposition  to  Earl  Grey,  the  colonial  secretarv 
who   promptly  replied    that    her    majesty's  govenmient 
were  "  not  prepared  to  submit  to  Parliament  any  measure 
for  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction"  (»f 
tliis  railway.     In  July,   1850,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Portland,  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  Anierifim 
railway  system    eastward,  through  Maine,  to  Halifax,  us 
the  ultimate  port  of  debarcatlon  of  maihs  and  ])assenfior3 
fur  Europe.     Nova  Scotia,  desirous  of  making  her  portion 
of    this   railway,  like  her   electric  telegraph — a    public 

*  In  a  dispatcli  which  arrived  after  the  llif^h  Comr.  had  left  tlio  jirovince, 
Lord  Glonolg  had  suf^fjestod  an  inter-colonial  road,  and  Lord  Durham,  instead 
of  this,  proposed  the  railway. 
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work — once  more  appealed  (in  AngiiBt,  1850)  to  Earl 
Grey,  to  aid  lier  with  thd  iniperiiii  <^iiarantee  or  indor- 
sation, and  ofl'ored  to  assume  tlic  whole  burden  of  its 
cost.  This  application,  with  reference  to  a  section  of  only 
provincial  and  not  imperial  importance,  received  no 
encouragement ;  wherenpon  the  persevering  little  prov- 
ince, determining  to  make  a  final  effort,  dis])atched  a 
delegate,  who  arrived  in  England  in  November,  1850,  and 
ininiediately  opened  his  batteries  on  the  colonial  office, 
with  such  effect,  that  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  Earl 
Grey  surrendered ;  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  interest  on 
the  '50St  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Trunk  lino,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  other  colonies,  Canada  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, should  place  themselves  in  tlie  same  position.  Of 
course  the  line  was  to  go  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  in- 
stead of  Portland.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  line  should 
pass  wholly  through  British  territory,  and  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  imperial  government ;  but  it  was  not 
required  that  it  should  necessarily  be  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Major  Robinson  and  Captain  Henderson. 

In  announcing  this  decision  to  the  delegate,  the  under 
secretary  wrote,  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
by  no  means  object  to  its  forming  part  of  the  plan  which 
niay  be  determined  on,  that  it  should  include  a  provision 
for  establishing  a  communication  between  the  projected 
railway  and  the  railways  of  the  United  States."  The 
delep;ate  read  this  to  mean,  that  the  guarantee  would  be 
extended  to  two  lines  through  New  Brunswick,  the  one  to 
Quebec,  and  the  other  to  Portland ;  thus  connecting  the 
inaritinie  colonies  both  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  On  March  14th,  1851,  dispatches  were  sent  to  all 
tlio  governments,  suggesting  a  conference  at  Toronto. 
New  Brunswick,  which  had,  in  mean  time,  become  ex- 
cited on  tlte  question  of  the  railway  to  Portland,  passed 
resolutions,  before  her  legislature  adjourned,  rejecting  any 
proposition  based  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Earl 
Grey ;  evidently  not  feeling  certain  that  the  interpretation 
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of  the  Nova  Scotian   (lele{;ato  was  to  be  relied  upon. 
Dologatcs,  however,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick came  to  Toronto,  in  June,  1851,  accordinj:;  to  the 
Bujj^'ostion  of  Earl  Grey,  when  it  was  anjrecd  that  a  lino 
from  Halifax  to  Quehcc  should  he  undertaken  on  joint- 
nccount.     Crown  hinds  on  each  side  of  it  were  to  he  con- 
ceded for  the  hcnofit  of  the  road ;  the  receipts  to  he  cum 
nion  property  until  pnyment  of  cost  and  interest;  after 
which  each  ])rovincc  should  own  the  portion  within  her 
own  territory.     The  lc<;islatiirc  of  Canada,  then  in  ses- 
sion, at  once  adopted  this  af^rcement.     The  governniont 
of  New  Brunswick  favorably  received  it,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cliange  of  ministry,  no  le<;islative  action  was 
then  had.     At  the  very  time,  however,  when  Nova  Scotiu 
was  rejoicinf^  over  the  acceptance,  by  her  legislature,  of 
the  imperial  offer,  a  dispatch  was  on  its  way  out,  wliich 
upset  all  that  had  been  done.     On  the  27th  of  Noveml)er, 
Karl  Grey  called  the  attention  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  an  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  in 
his  speech  when  opening  the  extra  session,  by  assuinin-,' 
that  the  imperial  government  intended  to  guarantee  tlio 
amount  necessary  to  construct  the  Portland  line  throuixli 
New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  that  leading  to  Qneboc.     Earl 
Grey  explained,  that  the  passage  which  had  led  Nova 
Scotia's  delegate    astray,  only   meant  that  the   imperial 
government  woidd  sanction,  but  not  aid,  the  Southoni, 
or  Eiu'opean   and  North  American  lines,  through  Now 
Brunswick — which,  he  was  quite  aware,  was  preferred  liy 
that  province  to  the  Northern,  or  Quebec  and  Halifax 
lino. 

The  groat  preponderance  of  population,  wealth,  and  po- 
liti('al  influence  in  New  Brunswick,  lies  upon  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  river  St.  John,  while  Major  Robinson's  line 
ran  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  For  this  reason, 
New  Brunswick  would  not  contribute  to  the  Halifax  and 
Quebeo  line,  unless  she  in  turn  was  aided  to  make  the  line 
she  preferred ;  and  she  saw  clearly  that  the  military  con- 
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sidcrntions,  Bet  forth  in  Mr.  TIuwc'b  letter  of  tlio  10th  of 
^fiircli,  1^51,  would  keep  tlio  lino  citluM*  on  the  eastern 
coiiat  or  u\  tho  wilderness  between  it  iind  St.  John. 

(;iumda,  on  receivin<^  the  intcrpretiition  (»f  the  oriijinal 
(litipatch,  and  knowinj:?  that  New  r>runswi('k  would  now 
uhaiidon  the  Quebec  lino,  sent  off  three  of  her  ministers 
to  Frederieton  to  console  her  distressed  sister,  and  at  tho 
Banio  time  to  feel  her  pulse.  As  Earl  (trey  had  not  insisted 
on  ^fiijor  llobinson's  eastern-shore  line,  althoiifjli  reserviniij 
the  ri^lit  of  approval  of  tho  route,  New  Brunswick  as;  (  ited 
to  "  try  on"  a  Halifax  and  Quebec  lino  which  should  fol- 
low the  Southern  or  European  and  North  American  one 
as  far  as  the  city  of  St.  John,  and  tlien  ascend  the  vall<!y 
of  that  river  to  Lake  Temiscouata.  Ilo-enforced  by  a  dele- 
srato  from  the  New  J'runswick  cabinet,  the  Canadians 
journeyed  on  to  Halifax,  where  they  found  a  new  ditKculty. 
Nova  Scotia  had  no  idea  of  standing  a  third  of  tho  cost, 
if  the  road  should  first  dihouehe  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
St.  John,  instead  of  at  its  rival,  Halifax.  Camida,  acting 
{13  mediator  and  umpire,  finally  proi)osed  that  as  New 
Brunswick  would  decidedly  gain  by  the  adojition  of  tho 
southern  instead  of  tho  northern  route, — getting  her  con- 
nection with  Quebec  and  Portland  where  she  wanted  it, 
and  with  100  miles  less  of  her  chosen  railway  to  make  at 
her  own  cost, — she  should  assume  five-twelfths  and  Nova 
Scotia  one-fourth,  Canada  taking  her  old  proportion  of  one 
third.  At  this  stage  the  Now  Brunswick  delegate  i^Mt  the 
question  to  his  Canadian  fellow-travellers,  whetlie:  i  'I'o- 
posal  from  English  contractors  to  construct  both  roads,  on 
receiving  £90,000  to  £100,000  per  annum  for  twenty  years 
from  tho  colonies,  besides  a  grant  of  3,000.000  to  5,000,000 
acres  of  land,  would  be  entertained?  TliO  answer  was, 
"not  for  a  moment;"  whereupon  New  Brunswick,  with 
dignified  resignation,  agreed  to  the  row  subdivision  on  Jan. 
31, 1S52.  On  Feb.  5,  one  of  the  Canadian  delegates  wrote 
from  Halifax  toEarl  Grey, detailing  the  scheme  as  amended, 
and  announcing  that  delegates  from  the  three  provinces 
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would  wait  on  him  in  Loudon.  To  this,  on  Feb.  20,  Earl 
Grey  replied,  declining  to  commit  himself  to  the  new  route 
without  more  specific  information,  but  expressing  solicitude 
for  a  successful  issue,  Jind  approving  of  the  intended  dclo 
gation  to  London.  The  Canadian  delegate  proceeded  to 
London  in  advance  of  his  colleagues,  where  he  found  Earl 
Grey  out  of  office,  and  Sir  John  Packington  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  John,  on  May  20,  1852,  notified  hira  that  as 
all  previous  negotiations  had  been  based  on  Major  Robin- 
son's line,  or  something  near  it,  the  route  by  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  the  delegates 
were  authorized  to  treat  only  for  the  latter,  he  must  ter- 
minate the  question  by  declining,  &c.  The  provinces 
were  thus  left  to  carry  out  their  own  railways  in  their  own 
way ;  they  had,  however,  gained  by  the  discussion.  The 
mere  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
indorse  their  bonds,  raised  these  in  a  market  where  they 
were  not  known ;  and  before  the  adverse  decision  had  been 
announced  it  had  been  anticipated,  andCanadahad  thrown 
herself  into  the  open  arms  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  Peto,  Bras- 
sey,  and  Betts,  the  great  railway  contractors. 

Viewing  tlie  question  as  an  imperial  as  well  as  an  inter- 
colonial one,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  blunder  committed 
by  the  colonies  was  in  agreeing  to  pay  the  whole  expenses 
of  a  railway  survey  which  was  to  be  made  solely  under 
imperial  and  military  control.  They  thereby,  at  the  out- 
set, assented  to  the  position  that  the  imperial  government 
had  no  substantial  interest  in  the  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  failed  to  ascertain  the  facilities  for  other  routes, 
if  such  exist,  than  those  recommended.  Without  impugn- 
ing the  ability  of  the  royal  engineers  who  conducted  the 
exploration,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  more  satisfactory 
survey  could  have  been  made  by  civil  engineers,  accustomed 
to  similar  surveys  in  the  forests  of  this  continent ;  and  the 
want  of  some  reliable  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of 
other  lines  besides  that  recommended  by  Major  Robinson, 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  every  subsequent 
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movement  down  to  the  present  liour.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  mother  country  drove  a  hard  bargain 
with  her  offspring.  Her  own  coUinial  secretary,  Lord 
Glenelg,  suggested  the  communication  to  her  own  high 
commissioner,  Lord  Durliam,  not  as  a  military  road  solely, 
but  as  a  political  measure.  AVhcn  the  colonies  took  up 
the  idea,  the  mother  country  steadily  refused  all  aid  ex- 
cept that  which,  as  had  been  proved  to  her  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  was  but  nominal ;  ■while  she  exacted  for  this 
nominal  aid  sacrifices  from  the  colonies  which  were  real 
and  important.  She  would  not  build  the  road,  nor  aid  in 
building  it,  because  it  would  not  pay  ;  and  she  would  not 
permit  the  colonics  to  build  it  where  they  believed  it  would 
pay,  at  least,  its  working  expenses.  She  had  already 
(Tuarantecd  a  loan  for  the  cost  of  the  canals  of  Canada, 
which  were  constructed  wholly  on  conmiercial  principles, 
and  with  the  route  of  which  she  did  not  interfere,  though 
military  considerations  were  wholly  disregarded  in  the  case 
of  the  Beauharnois  Canal.  She  acknowledged  an  imperial 
interest  to  which  she  attached  but  a  nominal  value ;  she  felt 
for  the  colonies,  but  would  not  feel  in  her  pockets  for  them. 

Ten  years  liave  elapsed,  and  in  the  interim  sections  of 
the  proposed  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  European  and  Xortli 
American  Roads  have  been  constructed,  the  former  by 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  by  K'ew  Brunswick — 
and  again  the  project  is  revived,  by  the  renewed  assent  of 
the  imperial  government,  to  guarantee  the  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  diminished  distance  (reduced  from  635 
to  370  or  470  miles,  according  to  the  route  to  be  selected)  ; 
and  as  military  considerations  are  now  predominant,  it  is 
understood  the  selection  of  the  route  will  be  left  to  the 
imperial  government. 

For  the  revival  of  this  project  we  are  no  doubt  indebt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  the  Grand  Trank  Company,  aided 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  entente  cordidle  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Colonial  Office,  consequent  ui>on  the 
visit  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  by  the  subsequent 
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civil  war  in  tlie  Iliiitcd  States,  and  especially  by  the  Trent 
affair.     The  Grand  Trnnlc,  at  its  M'it's  end  to  raise  more 
money,  and  seeing  the  capitalization  of  a  postal  suhsidy 
yet  remote,  sought  to  revive  the  intercoloiiial  project  in 
order  to  transfer  to  it  as  inncli  of  the  unproductive  sections 
east  of  Montreal  as  possible — no  doubt  at  a  barg-ain — and 
therefore  the  influential  owners  of  this  road  brouglit  about 
another  Colonial  conference.     Some  years  back  tlie  Com- 
pany, during  one  of  its  numerous  and  successful  applica- 
tions for  relief,  generously  profl'ered  their  "118  miles  east 
of  Quebec  as  a  gift  to  the  Province  (in  consideration  of 
the  relief  granted),  to  enable  her,  hereafter,  to  turn  it  in 
as  a  part  of  her  contribution  towards  the  future  Iiitei-- 
colonial  Railway.     As  tlie  Company  were  then  subsidiz- 
ing contractors  to  work  this  section,  by  paying  theiu  a 
handsome  honiis  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts,  tlie  "ift 
was  not  accepted.     What  it  would  now  be  valued  at,  it  U 
diflicult  to  imagine ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  first  pre- 
liminary toward  the  intercolonial  project    should   be  to 
establish  its  future  relations  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
thus  confine  the  expenditure  of  the  ca])ital  to  be  raised 
wholly  to  the  new  road  to  be  built,  eastward  of  Eiviero  du 
Loup. 

The  provinces  will,  doubtless,  build  the  road,  at  their 
own  expense,  on  wliatever  route  the  mother  country  wishes 
it  built,  if  solicited  to  do  so  by  her — the  loans  being  guar- 
anteed, so  that  the  money  can  be  raised  on  terms  not 
opi)res>ive — because  there  will  then  ])c  an  implied  plcda'e 
on  the  part  of  the  empire,  that  if  built  as  a  military  Wdvk-. 
it  will  be  US'  d  as  such  wliene\'er  occasion  may  recjuirc. 
In    other   respects    its    value    to    Caiuida  will   be  more 
political   and  commercial  than  militaiy,  because,  unless 
extended,  with  the  same  avoidance  of  the  frontier,  far  be- 
yond Quebec,  it  will  be  of  little  value  in  the  defence  ol'tlio 
proviiufc  at  large.     Though  it  might  bring  men  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  without  interri'.pti(jn  (except  from  snow)  to 
Quebec,  a  fortress  which  does  not  require  this  i)roteotioii, 
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these  could  not  reach  Montreal  or  "Western  Canada  Ly 
rail,  unless  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  were  maintained  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles  l>etween  St.  Ilyacintho  and 
Toronto,  every  portion  of  ■which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
miles  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  would  be  exposed  to  a 
sudden  raid  or  a  superior  force. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  granaries  of  the  province  in. 
case  of  threatened  invasion,  and  supply  the  comparatively 
dense  population  of  Western  Canada  with  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  as  well  as  to  enable  us  to  contend  for  the 
superiority  of  the  lakes,  a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake 
Huron,  by  way  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  is  required.     If 
the  latter  city  were  made  (as   is   practicable)  a  second 
Quebec,  the  Avater  communication  could  always  be  kept 
open  between  them,  thus  reducing  the  imperative  railway 
distance,  in  mean  time,  to  less  than  half.     Such  a  road 
would  be  a  base   lino  cf  operations   for  the  defence  of 
Western  Canada ;  and  by  means  of  tlie  present  railways 
debouching  at  Prescott,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Port  Hope, 
and  Toronto,  would  serve  to  communicate  with  the  fron- 
tier, while  it  would  be,  in  its  entire  length,  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.     If  now  laid  out  as  a  railway,  it  could 
be  used  as  a  highway,  on  which  the  snoAV  would  seldom 
be  wanting  in  winter,  until  time  and  monev  could  be  had 
for  the  better  road.  As  it  would  pass  almost  wholly  through 
the  public  domain  and  the  best  timl)er  districts  of  Canada, 
it  would  pay  indirectly,  as  a  colonization  road,  creating 
wealth  by  rendering  valuable  timber  which  is  now  beyond 
reach,  and  is  being  annually  diminished  by  lire ;  and  giving 
increased  value  to  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  it.     In  timber 
and  lumber  itM'ould  have  a  profital)lc  local  traffic  in  both 
directions,  to  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the  Hudson  river ; 
and  in  spring  and  autumn,  if  extended  to  Montreal,  a 
through  grain  traffic  would  arise,  in  which,  the  St.  Clair 
flats  being  avoided,  the  largest  class  of  vessels  which  can 
enter  Chicago  would  be   employed,  and  grain  could  be 
delivered  at  tide-water  from  Lake  Huron,  with  one  hundred 
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miles  less  of  railway  carriage  than  by  any  other  mixed 
route  having  but  one  transshipment. 

Largo  sums  of  money  have  been  annually  expended 
without  much  system,  and  with  comparatively  partial  re- 
sults, on  what  are  called  colonization  roads,  which  it  would 
be  wiser  to  concentrate  on  such  a  truly  national  object  as 
the  above, — one  which  would  proniott;  immigration,  develop 
the  resources,  and  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
That  such  a  road  would  yield  the  country  a  return  com- 
mensurate with  its  cost  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it 
Avodld  be  at  least  self-sustaining  there  is  a  certainty.  The 
only  thing  therefore  which  should  prevent  its  execution,  is 
the  burden  of  its  cost  until  it  has  produced  its  fruit.  To  this 
it  may  be  said,  that  more  money  would  be  spent  and  lost  for 
the  want  of  it,  in  one  year  of  war,  than  would  construct  it* 
and  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  colony  could  so  power- 
fully  contribute  to  her  own  defence,  and  to  the  integrity  of 
the  ampire,  without  ultimate  loss,  and  while  pursuing  the 
legitimate  mission  of  ]»eaco.  As  a  necessary  extension 
and  corollary  to  the  intercolonial  railway,  the  mother 
country  might  fairly  be  requested  to  promote  such  a  work 
by  similar  assistance ;  and  the  province  could  have  in  lier 
unsold  provincial  domain,  thus  rendered  valuable,  a  relia- 
ble basis  for  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  interest,  and  to 
provide  for  the  extinction  of  the  principal,  of  the  loan. 

The  importance  of  opening  up  this  domain  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  charter  of  a  company  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  the  same  by  a  grant  of  4,000,000  acres  of  the 
])ublic  lands.  The  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  Canadian 
railways  as  investments,  and  the  extent  to  Avhicli  the 
provincial  revenue  is  burdened  by  guarantees,  left  no 
other  means  of  raising  or  attempting  to  raise  the  capital 
required,  but  that  of  a  corporation  based  upon  land 
grants  ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  bo  the  case,  large  endow- 
ments of  land  will  not  secure  the  constrn(!tion  of  the  road, 
the  project  must  either  be  abandoned  or  be  taken  up  as  a 
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public  work.  However  impropitious  the  time  may  be 
considered  for  such  a  suggestion,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  public  work  already  executed,  or  proposed,  can  surpass 
in  importance  that  of  a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, as  a  national  road.  With  such  a  base,  and  with  our 
back  to  the  unopened  north,  our  flank  could  not  be  turned, 
nor  our  communication  with  the  sea  be  cut  off.  Without 
it,  the  attempt  to  hold  Western  Canada  against  an  invading 
force  five  times  our  superiors  in  numbers,  and  command- 
ing, as  they  then  could,  the  lakes,  would  be  almost  hope- 
less. If  4,000,000  acres  is  not  sufficient  appropriation 
for  such  a  work,  we  can  increase  the  quantity.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  lands  are  of  little  value  until  salable 
is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  as  admitted  by  our 
free  grant  system,  that  a  settler  as  a  consumer,  and  subject 
of  taxation,  is  more  remunerative  to  the  province  than  tlie 
unoccupied  acres  he  would  require.  The  interest  question 
and  mimicipal  taxation  will  force  the  earliest  practicable 
eettlement  of  the  lands,  no  matter  into  what  hands  they 
may  fall.  The  United  States  Congress  has  granted  no 
less  than  25,000,000  acres  to  railways,  besides  10,000,000 
acres  for  other  public  improvements. 

If  the  Intercolonial  Railway  be  entered  upon  as  a 
political  and  social  measure  only,  it  may  terminate  at 
Quebec ;  but  if  designed  as  a  military  one,  it  should  be 
pushed  to  its  iegitimate  conclusion,  and  that  will  not  be 
found  short  of  Lake  Huron. 

RAILWAY  POLICY. 

The  great  want  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  a  paying 
traffic.  The  Grand  Trunk,  in  tapping  the  AVestcrn  reser- 
voirs, may  feed  itself  under  an  almost  constant  head,  and 
maintain  an  almost  continuous  descending  stream,  though 
this  may  not  often  be  a  paying  one ;  but  as  the  Western 
States  do  tu:>t  import  through  Canada,  there  is  no  return 
traffic.  The  procession  of  empties,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  St.  Clair,  is  "  a  drawback"  which  will  always  be 
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difficult  to  get  round,  and  must  have  suggested  melan- 
elioly  trains  of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  each  sucessivo 
manager.     No  price  obtainable  in  competition  with  the 
water,  or  "vvith  the  shorter  lines  and  better  gradients  and 
lighter  frosts  and  snows  of  the  American  routes,  can  com- 
pote with  the  latter,  while  these  monopolize  the  carriaco 
of  the  up  freight,  the  merchandise  and  manufactures,  on 
wliicli  the  most  profitable  rates  are  collected.    The  through 
downward  freight  to  the  Atlantic,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
cheap   cereals,   the   flour   and  the  lumber  of  the  nortli, 
does  not  average  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  the  value 
per  pound  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  south  ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
on  the  whole  of  a  year's  business  it  has  ever  paid  the  rail- 
ways more  than  the  cost  of  carrying  it.     The  downward 
or  export  tonnage,  is  usually  three  to  one,  as  compared 
with  the  up  or  import  freight ;  and  to  that  extent  the  local 
business  also  involves  a  return  of  empties  which  has  here- 
tofore,  to   a  considerable   extent,   been   avoided  on  the 
American  lines  by  the  westward  excess  of  the  immigrant 
travel.  The  dream  of  a  great  railway  traflic  through  Canarla, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  west,  except  on  the  portufi-e 
lines  terminating  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, must  therefore  be  abandoned  ;  and  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  development  of  the    local  traffic  of  the 
country,  and  bring  down  our  establishments  from  those  of 
a  foreijin  Avar  of  aggression  on  the  mor(}  favored  routes, 
w'ith  all  its  consequent  extravagances  and  losses,  to  tliat 
of  a  ])eace  and  home  establishment. 

With  regard  to  the  passenger  trafic,  there  yet  remains 
the  experiment  of  cheaper  rates  of  fare,  to  test  whether 
any  increase  of  travel  will  produce  a  greater  aggreijate 
from  this  source,  at  the  same  cost  to  the  companies.  The 
rates  charged  are,  when  and  where  practicable,  the  nia:a- 
muin  which  the  law  allows,  and  are  about  fifty  per  cent, 
hiii-her  than  those  on  leading  United  States'  lines,  Xo 
doubt  they  are  at  this  excess  much  less  profitable,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  paucity  of  travel ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  lower  rates  of  the  American  routes  have  developed 
a  much  greater  tendency  to  travel  there  than  litve.  The 
luanufacturcs  of  New  England  are  the  main  source  of  tlie 
protitahlo  local  traffic  of  her  railways,  and  this  r^i^ource 
our  roads  do  not  possess.  Besides  the  immigration  ^nd 
oreat  business  travel  between  tlie  east  and  the  west  one 
of  their  profitable  items  is  in  the  large  amount  of  fe'uale 
travel  between  New  England  and  her  western  colonies. 
The  young  adventurer  feturns  from  the  j^rairies  to  take 
back  a  wife  from  his  native  hills ;  perhaps  a  sister  accom- 
panics  them  "  on  speculation."  In  the  course  of  evcntst, 
the  wife  returns  to  her  mother,  or  the  mother  goes  to  her 
daughter,  and  a  third  passenger  appears  on  tlie  stage. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  by  the  companies,  that 
iifty  passengers  at  ten  doUaii  each,  are  more  profitable 
than  sixty  at  eight  dolKars  ;  but  if  the  number  increase  to 
seventy-five  the  reduction  would  pay.  The  increase  would 
be  the  work  of  a  little  time,  and  might  then  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the 
policy  of  lower  fares.  Such  a  bold  experiment  probably 
requires  more  faith  and  patience  than  our  railways,  in 
tlioir  present  distressed  state,  can  be  expected  to  exercise. 
On  the  otlier  hand  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  trains  must  and 
do  go,  whether  full  or  not ;  that  even  if  no  more  money 
were  received,  they  cost  tlie  company  scarcely  any  more 
when  full  than  empty  ;  and  that  increased  facilities  beget 
both  trade  and  travel,  to  the  ultimate  gain  of  the  railway. 
The  position  assumed  by  the  companies  is,  that  there  exists 
a  certain  amount  of  travel  which  must  go,  and  that  any 
reduction  to  this  would  be  so  much  loss.  Perhaps  a  com- 
promise might  be  arrived  at,  and  the  experiment  tried  by 
a  wise  and  gallant  discrimination  in  favor  of  Avomen  and 
chiUlren.  At  present,  a  respectable  woman  in  Montreal 
ciuniot  pass  her  Christmas  with  relatives  or  friends  in 
Toronto  short  of  an  outlay  of  twenty  dollars.  The  fatigue 
of  a  sixteen  hours'  journe}',  and  the  risk  of  a  broken  rail 
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(and  neck),  arc  such  as  to  require  dccidccl  temptations  to 
travel ;  and  it  would  be  sound  policy  in  railway  companies 
to  encourage  a  spirit  of  locomotion  in  that  sex  wliicli  ig 
supposed  to  bo  attracted  by  every  reduction  in  price,  and 
which  has  botli  the  leisure  to  travel,  and  the  power  of 
obtaining  the  ways  and  means  from  those  who  must  re- 
main at  home.  In  their  freight  traffic  the  companies  dia- 
criminate  in  favor  of  the  long  haul,  and  it  is  only  in  their 
passenger  rates  that  the  pro  rata  system  is  maintained. 
The  principle  that  a  lidf  fare  is  better  than  none,  is  also 
admitted,  whei>e  competition  exists,  in  their  tlu'oii'>-h 
rates,  between  Chicago  and  Boston.  It  might  be  found 
equally  wise  to  establish  special  tlirough  rates  between 
distant  cities  in  Canada,  instead  of  treating  them  wholly 
as  local  points,  and  thus  create  a  travel  which  does  not 
now  exist. 

As  to  freight  traffic,  the  rates  must  vary  with  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  water  competition,  which  is  the  only 
protection  to  the  producer  against  excessive  charges,  there 
being  no  limitation  by  law  to  the  freight  tarifi'  except  tlio 
neglected  sanction  of  the  government.  The  greatest  de- 
velopment of  a  legitimate  and  ])rofitable  freight  traffu;  will 
be  that  which  will  arise  from  an  abandonment  of  the  at- 
tem})t  to  compete  with  the  water  route,  and  the  adoption 
of  this  as  an  auxiliary,  particularly  in  the  carriage  of  grain 
in  bulk  ;  which,  from  its  mobility,  can  Leslii])ped  and  trans- 
shipped by  machinery,  and  with  benefit  instead  of  de- 
terioration. 


EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

The  public  docs  not  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  rail 
ways  which  these  great  improvements  on  all  previous  means 
of  communication  arc  capable  of  giving,  and  the  railways 
do  not  earn  all  they  are  capable  of  earning,  in  consequenco 
of  the  monopoly  accorded  to  a  peculiarly  American  institu- 
tion— tlu;  Express  Company ;  a  sort  of  impcriam  in  imperin^ 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  franchise  of  the  corporation, 
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withont  assuming  its  liabilities  toward  the  public.  Tho 
necessity  for  tlio  rapid  conveyance  of  very  valuable  small 
or  pcrisiiable  articles,  a  business  of  great  importance  and 
profit,  Avhicli  is  conducted  by  the  parcels  delivery  depart- 
ment of  the  English  railways,  was  soon  perceived  ;  but  in 
America,  instead  of  this  being  done  l)y  the  railways,  inde- 
pendent companies  were  formed  in  which  railway  directors, 
superintendents,  &c.,  became  interested,  contracting  with 
themselves  for  the  transport  of  the  most  paying  freight, 
and  flourishing  as  an  Express  Company  wliile  languishing 
as  a  Railway.  Tlie  importaiu^e  of  the  institution  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  necessity  which  existed  for  some  wealthy 
and  responsible  association,  to  whom  could  be  committed 
the  transport  of  specie,  bills,  and  negotiable  security,  which 
either  could  not  be  intrusted  to,  or  coidd  not  be  transported 
by,  the  United  States  post-office.  The  railway  companies 
confined  themselves  to  the  transport  of  passengers,  and 
of  freiglit  by  freight  trains  only  ;  and  in  some  cases  tliey 
have  entered  into  covenants  with  the  express  companies, 
that  no  passenger  should  be  allowed  to  carry  any  thing 
but  personal  luggage  with  him,  even  by  paying  the  extra 
baggage  rate  for  the  same.  Under  this  system  passengers 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  liave  unexpectedly  had  small 
u.  oles  taken  forcible  possession  of  and  handed  over  to  the 
express ;  the  owner  going  home  witliout  them,  and  receiving 
them  some  time  next  day,  with  charges  several  times  greater 
than  tlie  extra  baggage  rate,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
the  value  of  the  article.  Fruit,  which  the  passenger  hoped 
to  enjoy  with  his  family  while  it  was  fresh,  was  depreciated 
one-half  and  charged  more  than  its  worth. 

The  impolicy  of  this  system,  besides  the  ill-feeling  it 
engenders,  U,  that  it  discourages  tlie  passenger  traffic,  the 
most  profitable  of  all.  A  country  resident  goes  into  the 
city  expressly  to  make  purchases,  and  naturally  wishes,  if 
their  bulk  permits,  to  take  them  Avith  him  in  order  to  save 
time  and  cartage.  The  company's  regulations  would  allow 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  shirts,  &c.,  in  a  trunk,  but 
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not  onc-luilf  that  weight  or  bulk  of  any  thing  else ;  and 
when  the  punjhasoroiico  experiences  the  annoyance  and 
the  extt)rtion,  he  will  not  a  Kceund  time  submit  himself  to 
it.  r>ut  there  is  a  still  greater  evil  in  the  system.  The 
company  runs  with  the  ])asrienger  train  one  ear,  about 
ecpuiUy  divided  among  tho  post-ofFice,  baggage,  and  ex- 
press. The  latter,  with  a  limited  si)ace,  and  dealing  only 
in  the  more  valuable  articles,  keeps  up  its  charges  so  as  to 
exclude  a  large  amount  of  articles  requiring  either  quick 
transport  or  prompt  delivery,  and  yet  not  possessing  sutli- 
cicnt  value  to  afford  express  rates;  while,  where  it  has  the 
power  by  tho  bond,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  dog  in  tho 
manger,  and  will  not  let  the  railway  company  carry  these 
in  the  half-emjity  com])!irtment  accorded  to  baggage. 
The  express  charges  are  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  often  pro- 
hibitory. The  public  have  no  remedy,  because  the  rail- 
way company  says  :  "  Wg  are  not  compelled  to  carry  by 
passenger  trains  any  thing  but  passengers  and  their  lii(r. 
gage.  If  you  do  not  like  express  chai'ges  you  nnist  wait 
for  the  freight  trains.-'  These  are  iri'cgular,  and  no  facili- 
ties are  offered  for,  or  proper  care  taken  of,  light  articles, 
so  that  the  freight  trains  are  not  available  for  those,  even 
if  time  be  unimportant.  But  perishable  articles,  such  as 
fruit,  iish,  vegetables,  require  quick  transport,  and  s])ace 
and  rates  which  the  express  cannot  afford  or  will  not  ac- 
cept ;  and  the  railway  is  thus  confined  to  the  limited 
amount  of  these,  with  many  other  articles  of  traflic,  which 
the  rich  only  can  afford  to  consume. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  railway  and  post-office  de- 
partments should  not  do  the  whole  of  the  business  nuw 
done  by  the  express.  It  is  certain  that  the  revenue  of  both 
the  former  are  materially  reduced  by  the  existence  of  the 
latter.  But  if  the  express  l)e  an  institution  as  indispensable 
as  either  of  the  others,  tlien  it  should  be  treated  as  such, 
and  be  put  under  similar  regulations  and  restrictions. 
Above  all,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  parcel  and 
fast  freight  traflic,  especially  for  articles  which  will  not  go 
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either  by  express  or  upon  frei^'lit  trains,  uiilI  at  rates  sufli- 
cicnt  to  pay  ono  profit  direct  to  the  railway,  instead  of  two 
to  the  ex[)res8.     As  to  the  value  of  the  express  traiHe  to  the 
niilway,  it  appears  that  tho  whole  aniuiint  received  l)y  the 
Grand  Trunk  (Jornpany  from  express  companies  in   lSt;o, 
over  070  nnles  of  road,  was  ii^-JT,t'U(>,  or  less  tlniii  twenty- 
iiiiie  dollars  per  mile  per  annum.     Tnis  company  com- 
plains that  seventy  dollars  per  mile  is  wholly   i;  -uftu-ient 
remuneration  for  tho  carria<jjc  of  the  nuiils,   which  do  nt)t 
equal  tho  express  goods  in  wei<^'ht,  travel  at  the  same  speed, 
occu|)y  the  same  car,  and  have,  like  the  express,  oidy  one 
conductor ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  greater  losers  propor- 
tionally by  the  rates  they  have  fixed  for  themselves,  than 
by  those  which  the  post-office  has  fixed  for  them.     Assnm- 
'u\<f  tliat  the  way  mail  on  accommodation  trains  together 
with  extra  mails  per  ocean  steamers,  nudce  the  total  mail 
service  double  in  value  that  of  the  expres^,  it  would  seem 
that  tho  company,  by  their  own  showing,  either  get  too 
ihuch  for  the  maild  or  too  little  for  the  express. 


CANADIAN  GAUGE. 

The  gauge  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  five  feet  six 
inches,  although  this  is  not  the  exclusive  one  in  use.  The 
St.  Liiwrence  and  Champlain ;  Stanstead,  Shetlbrd,  and 
Clianihly  ;  tho  Prescott  and  Ottawa  ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Industry  roads,  in  all  l-tT  miles,  are  of  the  American 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches. 

Some  eTiergctic  gentlemen  in  tho  city  of  Portland,  am- 
bitious of  obtaining  something  of  that  railway  aid  which 
had  contributed  so  niucli  to  tho  success  of  Poston,  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  tapping  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal by  a  railway  over  the  route  of  the  White  Mountains, 
througli  tho  vast  forests  of  ]\[aine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Canada.  The  distance  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  with  an  intervening  summit  of  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  height  above  the  termini,  the  line  having  besides 
the  fref|uent  and  severe  curves  and  gradients  usual  to  such 
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a  route.  Having  enlisted  ^roiitrciil  in  the  ])r()ie('t,  they 
took  the  preciuition  to  bind  tlie  Ciiniidiiins,  under  seals  and 
penalties,  to  adopt  the  pecnliai"  and  exceptional  i^'iuii;'!'  of 
live  te(;t  six  inches;  and  an  ehihorate  and  sentt^ntious  report 
was  prepared,  which  proved  to  the  unsophisticated  (Cana- 
dians, that  hy  the  simijle  adoption  of  this  great  iinprove- 
nuMit  in  gauge,  I'oston  and  New  York  would  l)e  distanced. 
"When  the  (irand  Trtmk  hill  was  passed,  Lower  (Janmla 
hi'iiig  in  the  ascendant,  the  Portland  gauge  was  l\)vwi\ 
u[»on  the  pri>viiu*e,  the  I>ower  ('anadians  being  unaniiiiDns 
in  its  favor,  because  they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  divert  western  trade  from  the  New  York  route  and 
Bend  it  down  to  ^[ontreal. 

!  The  Great  Western  Jiailway,  which  was  not  restricted 
to  a  particular  gauge  by  its  charter,  had  decided  on 
the  American  one,  but  was  compelled  to  change  it  hy 
threats  from  the  government,  both  to  withhold  the  guar- 
antee, and  also  to  eharter  a  continuation  of  the  (Jvand 
Trunk,  on  the  Canadian  gauge,  from  Toronto  to  Sarnia. 
To  the  latter  intimation  the  company  yiehhul,  vaiidy  sup- 
posing that  tliey  thereby  acf[uired  a  i-ight  of  protection  iVoni 
a  competing  line,  es])ecially  as  they  foi-med  a  portion  of 
the  Trunk  railway,  IJut  as  soon  as  Crrand  Trunk  beeunie 
supreme  in  the  provincial  cabinet,  the  unfortunate  Great 
Western  had  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  amalgamation 
or  eomi)etition  presented  to  them,  and  of  the  two  evils 
they  naturally  chose  the  least..  The  Grand  Trunk  went  to 
Sarnia,  the  guarantee  following  it,  to  the  great  bent'lit  ut 
the  intervening  counties,  and  of  the  contractors;  and  as  it 
went  to  Sarnia,  so  it  must  also  go  to  Iliviere  du  Loup,  in 
order  that  there  might  not  be  an  undue  pi'epouderanc(!  of 
mileage  in  Upper  Canada  ;  and  this  is  wluire  the  contractors 
and  the  counties  got  the  better  of  the  shareholders.  Tuc 
latter  have,  however,  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
province  on  this  score,  for,  by  their  prospectus,  tiny  un- 
dertook to  go  to  Sarnia,  and  notoidy  to  Riviere  du  Loup, 
but   thirty-five    miles   beyond,    besides   constructing  the 
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Griiml  Junction,  u  work  which  hus  not  been,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be,  coinmoncod. 

It  liiis  lon<^  since  i)ccn  dcinonstrntod,  that  whiit  is  culled 
the  narrow  or  Sti^phciison  f^iiui^o,  of  tour  feet  ei^lit  and 
oue-iuiif  inches,  is  wide  crioui^h  for  nil  j>riicti(!ul  purposes; 
ftiul  tiuit  iiny  increased  width  is  im  unnecessary  expenao 
in  lir-t  cost,  and  an  in(;reasu  of  dead  weight,  and  of  ro- 
Bistance  at  curves  in  worlvinu;. 

In  case  of  invasion,  Ikowever,  there  would  be  this  ad- 
vantaL^e  in  tlie  Canadian  <;au<;o,  that  on  all  api>roache* — 
cxceptint^  that  I'roni  Portland — the  enemy  must  relay  to 
his  own  {4auti;e  nearly  the  whole  of  our  railways,  before 
his  own  rollinpf  stock  could  bo  used — unless  indeed  we 
chould  so  blunder  as  to  let  ours  fall  into  his  hands. 


HORSE    RAILWAYS. 

The  first  street  railway  company  in  Canada  was  or- 
g;uii/ed  the  20th  of  May,  ISGl,  for  the  city  of  Toronto; 
iiiul  the  materials  being  prepared,  the  Yonge  street  lino 
was  commenced  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  11th  of  September  in  the  same  year. 
The  Queen  street  lino  was  also  commenced  on  the  IGth 
of  October,  and  opened  the  2d  of  December.  This  com- 
pany claim  six  miles  of  single  track,  elev^en  cars,  and 
seventy  horses ; — which,  with  stables,  car-houses,  &c.,  .are 
put  down  at  a  cost  of  $175,000  in  stock  and  bonds.  The 
cash  outlay  has  probably  been  something  under  half  of 
these  figures. 

The  Montreal  ^rcct  railway  was  likewise  commenced 
in  Sei)teiuber,  ISiU,  and  opened  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  total  length  of  track  is  six  miles  and  a  quarter  ; 
the  cost  of  which,  including  eight  cars,  brick  stable,  forty 
stalls,  and  car-house,  was  $80,203.13  ;  of  which  $1:2,500 
was  paid  the  contractor  in  stock.  The  company  have  be- 
sides, four  onc-iiorse  cars  convertible  into  close  sleighs, 
three  covered  sleighs,  live  open  sleighs,   and  sixty-three 
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horses,  witli  harness  nnd  other  equipments,  costing,  together 
er,  $10,164.52  :— making  the  total  cost  ahnost  $100,000. 

The  street  railway  is  an  institution  for  the  bcnelit  of 
tliosc  who  ride  at  the  expense  of  those  who  drive;  and  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  if  not  of 
the  majority.  The  rights  of  a  single  owner  are  considered 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  closing  or  alienation  of  a  hiidi- 
•way  ;  gas  and  water  companies  are  only  permitted  tempo- 
rarily to  obstruct  a  street ;  hut  the  horse  railway  is  a 
Ijermanent  obstruction — practically  dividing  a  wide  street 
into  two  narrow  ones,  and  a  narrow  one  into  two  lanes. 

These  railways  are  a  great  relief  to  commercial  cities 
■where  the  business  centre  is  ever  extending,  and  pusliiu"- 
the  population  into  tiie  suburbs ; — and  they  theretoro 
much  increase  the  value  of  suburban  property; — but  it  is 
questionable  -whether  they  will  be  found  profitable  as  in- 
vestments in  Canada,  It  will  be  only  occiasionally  tliat 
they  can  be  worked  in  winter — and  then  only  in  AVestovu 
Canada,  so  that  during  this  period  the!.-  pertnanent  way 
is  of  no  value  ;  and  the  trafhc  by  sleighs,  always  wpen  to 
competition,  -will  be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
"Where,  however,  they  do  not  pay  as  investments  they  are 
often  warranted,  provided  the  traffic  is  sntKcieut  to  cover 
the  working  expenses,  if  laid  down  in  connection  witli, 
and  by  the  ovvmers  of  real  estate,  in  the  suburbs.  Still 
there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
streets  of  a  town  may  bo  cnt  up  for  such  partial  and  selfish 
purposes;  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  obstruct  streets  with 
them  where  there  is  no  plea  of  necessity,  but  chiefly  to  se- 
cure the  franchise  for  the  future.  If  pro})er  discrimination 
■were  used,  a  few  leading  arteries  could  be  laid  down,  in 
Btreets  which  are  not  thoroughfares,  without  much  incon- 
venience to  the  i)ublic,  and  with  nearly  equal  advantage  to 
those  who  use  them — a  })recaufion  which  has  not  been 
taken  either  in  Toronto  or  M(»ntreal. 
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VICTOEIA  BEIDGE. 

This  structure,  the  design  of  which  origiiicated  with  a 
Canadian  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Iveefer,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, tlie  most  costly  and  magnificent  bridge  ever  erected."- 
The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  of  proceedings  in 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  : 

"lion.  Mr.  Allan  said  that  before  the  orders  of  tlie  day 
were  called,  there  was.'  a  subject  to  which  he  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  which  he  desired  the 
Government  to  hear.  It  was  true  that  one  of  England's 
greatest  engineers  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
the  Victoria  Bridge.  But  it  was  also  true  that  that  great 
work  was  indebted  in  the  first  place  for  its  concoi)tion  to 
Canadian  skill.  To  a  Canadian  engineer  was  due  the  first 
enunciation  of  the  scheme  of  laying  down  the  present 
bridge  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  In  1847,  Hon. 
Mr.  Young,  of  Montreal,  and  the  finance  minister,  ob- 
tained a  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  erect  the  bridge.  Tlio  survey  was  carried 
on  by  an  engineer  of  experience,  but  this  gentleman  re- 
ported that  the  scheme  of  bridging  at  Point  St.  Charles 
was  impracticable.  At  the  same  time  he  reported  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  bridge  over  Xun's  Island.  In 
1851,  lion.  Mr.  Young  obtained  another  survey  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  for  the  same  purpose,  conducted  by  Mr.  Thos. 
C.  Keefer,  an  engineer  whose  talents  were  well  known  in 
the  province.  The  result  of  this  survey  was  given  in  a 
report  published  immediately  afterwards.  In  this  report 
Mr.  Keefer  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  erecting  the 
bridge  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  The  plans  on 
which  the  bridge  should  be  constructed  were  also  laid 
down.  It  was  recommended  that  it  should  be  a  solid  rail- 
road bridge,  that  it  should  be  erected  high  over  naviga- 

*  Mr.  Keefer  having  from  a  natural  delieacy  declined  to  w-ito  an  aeoount 
of  a  work  with  vrliieh  his  name  is  so  intimately  associated,  the  following  ox- 
tracts  must  siircc. — Ku. 
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tion,  instead  of  having  drawbridges  in  it.     A  certain  dis- 
tance was  to  intervene  between  the  piers.     It  was  to  be 
for  raih'oad  traffic  alone ;  and  lastly,   and  what  was  of 
greatest   importance,    solid   approaches    should    be    con- 
structed to  diminish  the  waterway,  instead  of  enlarging  it 
as  might  have  been  proposed,  and  to  guard  against  the 
crusli  of  ice.     It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  precisely   as   this   report  recom- 
mended.     (Hear.)     In  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
afterwards  took   place  in  the  management  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  the  undertaking  was  transferred  to  English 
hands,  and  the  work  in  question  Avas  constructed  by  other 
persons.     The  bridge,  however,  was   built  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Kccfer's  report.     (Hear.)     All  the  leading  prin- 
ciples  set  forth  in  his  report  were  adopted  by  the  English 
engineers.     Tliis  being  the  case,  he  (Mr.  Allan)  claimed 
that  Mr.  Keefer  shoukl  not  be  ovei-lookcd ;  that  the  English 
engineer  should  not  receive  the  whole  of  that  credit,  an 
equal  portion  of  which  was  due  to  the  Canadian,    lie 
claimed  for  Mr.  Keefer  that  his  name  should  be  engraved 
on  tlie  Victoria  Bridge  beside  the  names  of  Steplienson, 
Koss,  and  the  other  eni:;ineers  connected  with  that  work, 
whose  names  were  already  cut  upon  it.     He  made  this 
proposition  witli  the  greater  contidence,  because  on  many 
occasions  the  celel)i"ated  Stephenson   had   acknowledged 
Mr.  Keefer's  claims  with  regard  to  the  originating  of  tlio 
work.      (Hear.)      Tlie  Grand  Trunk   Kailway  Company 
had  also   acknowledged  Mr.  Keefer's  claims,  fur  tliey  liad 
been  compelled  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum  for  his  report, 
and  also  for  his  services  ;   and  nut  oidy  had  justice  heen 
done  to  Mr.  Keefer  by  Stephenson  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company,  l)ut  even   in  the  American    railroad  journals    " 
ci'odit  w:is  given  to  him — not  once  but  on  several  occasions."    ,! 

The  foHowing  description  of  the  Bridge  is  extractad 
from  "  .1  Glanoi  at  Vidoi'ia  Bi'Uhjc^  <oi<I  the  JL /i  tvIiG 
lidit  it,''  by  Mr.  Charles  Legge,  C.  E.,  ^Montreal.  |j 

"The  superstructure,  as  designed  1  >y  Mr.  Stephenson,  con-    ' 
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Bists  of  twenty-five  tubes,  or  rather,  as  one  continuous  tube 
extends  over  two  spans,  of  twelve  double  tubes,  and  the 
large  central  one  over  the  channel.  They  are  of  the  uni- 
form width  of  sixteen  feet  throughout,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  single  line  of  railway,  but  diflfering  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  centre.  Thus,  the  depth  of  the  tubes 
over  the  first  two  spans  is  eighteen  feet  six,  the  next  two 
nineteen  feet,  and  so  on,  every  coupled  pair  gaining  an 
additional  six  inches,  to  the  centre  one,  which  is  estab- 
lished at  twenty-two  feet  in  depth,  as  the  proper  propor- 
tion obtaining  for  a  beam  330  feet  long.  These  side-spans 
being  all  the  same  length,  the  increase  in  height  does  not 
arise  from  any  requirement  of  additional  strength,  but 
simply  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  too  great  a  break 
being  visible  in  the  top  line  of  the  tubes,  and,  by  graduat- 
ing the  ditference  in  height  between  the  ends  and  centre, 
to  ""ive  greater  facilities  for  the  roof  required  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tubes  from  moisture  and  consequent  oxida- 
tion, and  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  straight  and  con- 
tinnons  outline  on  the  top. 

'  The  tubes,  being  detached,  are  not  designed  upon  the 
principle  of  continuous  beams,  for  practical  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  circumstance  of  the  steep  gradient  on  each 
side  of  the  central  span,  and  the  great  disturbance  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  accumulated  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  such  a  continuous  system  of  iron  work,  in  a 
climate  where  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  so  widely 
apart.  The  arrangement  introduced  of  coupling  but  two 
together,  with  an  intermediate  space  of  eight  inches  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighboring  tubes,  divides  this  move- 
ment and  retains  it  within  certain  specified  limits. 

"  A.  double  tube,  covering  two  openings,  is  securely  bolted 
to  the  uiasoni'y  of  the  pier  in  tlie  centre,  on  which  it  has  a 
solid  bearing  of  sixteen  feet  by  nineteen  feet,  and  provided 
with  a  free  bearing  on  each  of  the  two  contiguous  piers  of 
seven  and  a  half  feet,  resting  at  each  end  on  fourteen  ex 
pansion  rollers  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in 
17 
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length,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  retained  in  place 
by  a  wrought-iron  frame,  allowing  the  rollers  to  traverse 
on  a  planed  cast-iron  bed-plate  seven  and  a  half  fbet  lonri" 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  three  inches  thick,  bolted 
to  the  masonry.  A  similar  plate  covers  the  rollers,  and  is 
secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  thus  free 
to  expand  or  contract  each  way  from  the  bearing-pier  in 
the  centre. 

"  Creosoted  tamarack  timber,  covered  with  felt,  is  intro- 
duced between  the  iron  and  the  stone,  in  every  ease,  to 
give  the  junction  of  these  hard  materials  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity. 

"  The  tube  proper  is  composed  entirely  of  wrought-iron 
in  the  form  of  boiler-plate,  ranging  from  four-sixteenths  to 
twelve-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  the  joints 
and  angles  stiffened  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Tee  and  Angle  irons.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  mode  of 
construction,  lies  in  arranging  those  different  thicknesses 
where  the  strains  or  weights  call  for  additional  strengtli 
or  otherwise. 

"  The  following  table  will  show  the  general  distribution 
of  material  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube,  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  starting  in  all  cases  from  the  centre  of 
the  spans : — 
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SIDE  PLATES. 

Beginning  at  the  centre,  and  strengthened  by  T-o  bars 
inside  and  out,  placed  at  distances  of  3',  0", — 

Tlio  drat  spnco  of  35  feot  from  tho  contro  la  formed  of  i  inch  pl.ito. 
The  sccontl  .-pace  of  45J  fcot     "  "  "        J^     "       " 

Tho  third        "  35      "        "  "  "  J.     "       " 

Tho  remaining  space  "  "  "         JL.     "       " 

The  following  analysis  is  made  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  for  distribution : 

Top  of  tnbo 1G  Tons. 

Bottom  of  do 82     "  158 

Sides 84 

Total  212  Tons. 

Keelsons,  10  inches  in  depth,  are  placed  transver^oly  at 
distances  of  7  feet,  and  secured  to  the  bide  Tec  bars  by 
gussets,  for  the  support  of  the  longitudinal  timbers  curry- 
ing tho  rail. 

The  top  of  the  tube  is  also  supported  by  keelsons  at  the 
same  distances  apart,  aiid  the  whole  tube  rendered  rigid, 
by  stiffening  gussets  and  double  covers  over  every  joint. 

The  wro'.ght  iron  in  a  single  tube  258  feet  in  length, 
including  its  b-^-arings  over  the  piers,  weighs  about  a  ton 
to  the  running  foot,  or  258  tons  in  all. 

The  central  tube,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  length, 
is  somewhat  different  in  its  arrangement;  the  bottom  und 
top  being  proportionally  stronger, — the  tirst  with  an  addi- 
tional  thickness  of  plates,  and  the  last,  with  longitudinal 
keelsons  10"  high,  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  ioiini- 
tudinal  Tee  bars,  as  existing  on  the  side  tubes  ;  the  side 
plates  are  2^  feet,  instead  of  3J  feet  wide,  with  a  ])ropor- 
tionately  larger  number  of  side  Tee  bars.  The  whole  tube 
is  disconnected  from  the  others,  being  bolted  to  pier  Xo. 
12,  and  resting  on  rollers  on  Xo.  13  pier. 

Windows  are  introduced  into  the  sides  of  the  tubes 
near  the  line  of  neutral  axis,  and  serve  to  light  up  the  in- 
side.    Iron   brackets  are  placed  on  the  piers  where  not 
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occupied  by  the  tubes,  and  slope  back  to  tlio  top  of  the 
tubcrfi,  but  are  entirely  disconnected  from  it.  They  serve  to 
give  ii  finished  appearance,  and  likewise  prevent  the  snow 
and  rain  blowing  in  through  the  openings  left  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  cover  the  top  of  the  tubes 
^vith  a  curved  corrugated  iron  roof,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather.  This  design  was  subsequiMitly  abandoned 
and  the  present  sloping  angular  one  substituted,  coinposod 
of  grooved  and  tongued  boards,  covered  \'Ith  the  best 
quality  of  tin.  This  tin  is  not  put  on  in  the  d  manner, 
but,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  each  si.  i.^  allowed 
to  expand  and  contract  at  pleasure,  without  the  danger 
of  destroying  the  fastenings  which  attach  it  to  the  timber 
luulerneath,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  made  use  of,  and 
thus  insures  its  continual  efficiency. 

A  foot-walk  26  inches  in  width  extends  along  the  top 
of  the  roof,  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  employes  connected  with  the  work ;  a  track 
is  also  provided  for  the  painting-travellers. 

The  contract  price  may  be  put  down  under  the  heads  of, 

first. — The  approaches  and  abutments,  which  together  extend 
to  H.UUO  feet  in  length,  amount  iu  thg  estimate  to $1,000,000 

Second. — The  masonry  forming  the  piers,  which  occupy  the  inter- 
vening space  of  7,000  feet  between  tlie  abutments,  including 
all  dams  and  appliances  for  their  erection 4,000,000 

Tliird. — The  wrought-iron  tubular  superstructure,  7,000  feet  in 
length,  which  amounts  to 2,000,000 

(About  $285.70  per  lineal  foot),  making  a  total  of $7,000,000 

The  following  interesting  details  are  annexed  by  Mr. 

Legge : 

First  stone,  No.  1  Pier,  laid  20th  July,  1854. 

First  passenger,  train  passed  17  th  December,  1859. 

Total  length  of  Bridge,  9,184  feet  lineal. 

Number  of  spans,  25 ;  24  of  242  feet ;  one  of  330  feet. 

Height  from  surface  of  water  to  under  side  of  centre  tube,  60  feet 

Height  from  bed  of  river  to  top  of  centre  tube,  108  feet. 

Greatest  depth  of  water,  22  feet. 

General  rapidity  of  current,  7  miles  an  hour. 

Cubic  feet  of  masonry,  3,000,000. 
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Cubic  feet  of  timber,  in  temporary  vrork,  2,260,000. 

Cubic  yards  of  clay  used  in  puddling  dams,  146,000. 

Tons  of  iron  in  tubes,  say,  8,250. 

Number  of  rivets,  2,500,000. 

Acres  of  painting  on  tubes,  one  coat,  30  j  or  for  tho  four  coats,  120  acrog. 

Length  of  abutments,  242  feet  each. 

"      of  north  approach,  1,344  feet. 

"      of  south  approach,  1,033. 
Force  employed  in  construction  during  summer  of  1858,  the  working  season 
extending  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November : 

Bar^s^*??:.!:  .^°."r.  .^r!''.*!°  (  ^^.OOO  tons. 

Manned  by 500  sailors. 

In  stone  quarries 450  men. 

On  works,  artisans,  &c. 2,090  men. 

Total 3,040  men. 

Horses,  142.    Locomotivefly  4 
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THE   ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPH. 


The  whole  of  the  telegraphic  system  of  Canada  (except 
the  private  lines  belonging  to  railway  companies)  is  in  tho 
hands  of  one  company. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in 
1847,  and  first  opened  between  Quebec  and  Toronto.  The 
following  figures  show  the  progress  of  this  company : 

In  1847.  In  1861. 

The  capital  Stock £15,000  £100,000 

Length  of  line 540  miles.  3,422  miles. 

Number  of  stations 9  150 

Persons  employed 35  400 

Number  of  messages  transmitted 33,000  300,000 

IkUles. 
The  main  line  extends  from  Woodstock  in  New  Brunswick 

to  Detroit  in  Michigan 1,050 

And  from  Quebec  0.  E.  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 650 

With  the  following  branches : 

Eiver  du  Loup  to  Father  Point 10 

Quebec  to  Richmond,  on  Grand  Trunk  B.  B 96 

Montreal  to  Portland,  Maine,  on  do 292 

"           Troy,  New  York 250 

"           Waterloo,  C.  E 60 

Prescott  to  Ottawa  City 54 

"           Oswego,  New  York ' 120 

Belleville  to  Stirling 15 

Trenton  to  Pictou 30 

Port  Hope  to  Peterboro'  and  Lindsay 55 

Toronto  to  Colling  wood,  on  Northern  Railway 97 

Toronto  to  Sarnia,  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  R 170 

Goderich  to  Buffalo 160 

St.  Mary's  to  Port  Stanley 50 

Brantford  to  Port  Dover 32 

Windsor  to  Amherstburg 18 

Various  brandies  to  small  towns  and  villages 153 

3,422 

The  lines  enumerated  above  embrace  all  the  important 
towns  and  villages  in  both  provinces. 

There  are  thirty-two  poles  to  the  mile,  and  the  wire  is 
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number  eight  and  nine,  galvanized.  The  line  is  worked 
on  the  Morse  principle,  and  nearly  every  thing  is  taken  by 
sound.  The  business,  after  the  crisis  of  1857,  fell  off  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  has 
gradually  increased,  and  the  number  of  messages  passing 
over  the  line  iu  1861,  amounted  to  300,000. 

NOVA  SOOTIAN  TBLEGBAPH.  *• 

Miles.  Built 

Halifax  to  New  Brunswick  line 130  1849 

Truro  to  Pictou 40  1850 

Halifax  to  Liverpool 102  1861 

"           Yarmouth  {via  "Windsor) 224  1852 

Pictou  to  Sydney,  0.  B 195  1852 

"          Amherst,  (m  Pugwaah) 80  1853 

Liverpool  to  Barrington 62  1853 

Halifax  to  Truro  (second  wire) 64  1853 

Barrington  to  Yarmouth 45  1854 

Antigonishe  to  Cape  Canso. 67  1854 

St.  Peters,  0.  B.,  to  Arichbat,  C.  B.  (about) 20  1854 

Plaister  Cove  to  Port  Hood 28  1856 

Wolfville  to  Canning 9  1858 

Total  miles,  1,066 

All  except  the  second  wire  between  Halifax  and  Truro, 
are  of  number  nine  ungalvanized  wire ;  the  poles  are  spruce 
and  tamarack,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  to  the  mile.  The 
second  wire,  from  Truro  to  Halifax,  is  number  nine  gal- 
vanized wire. 

Tlie  telegraph  in  Nova  Scotia  was  constructed  by  the 
provincial  government. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK   TELEGRAPH 

Miles.  Built 

Calais  to  St.  John 90  1848 

St  John  to  Nova  Scotia  boundary 140  1849 

'«  Fredericton 64  1850 

Fredericton  to  Woodstock 64  1851 

Monckton  to  Chatham 100  1851 

Newcastle  to  Bathurst 55  1858 

Bathurst  to  Campbelltown 68  1860 

Salesbury  to  Hillsboro' 22  1856 

Total  miles,         603 
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CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 


TnRKE  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  Jacques 
Cartier,  of  St.  Malo,  discovered  tlie  St.  Lawrence,*  sailed 
up  its  mighty  stream  for  several  hundred  miles,  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians,  huilt  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the 
country.  In  1549,  the  colonization  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered "Canada"  was  commenced,  under  the  auspices 
of  Roberval,  the  first  viceroy,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  a  traffic  in  furs  with  the  natives  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  Roberval  and  some  of  his  com- 
])anions,  at  sea,  in  1549,  and  European  distractions  arising 
from  the  wars  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  no 
further  effort  M'as  made  for  nearly  half  a  century  to 
colonize  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1581,  a  trade 
with  Canada  began  to  spring  into  activity,  and  in  1591  a 
fleet  of  sliips  was  fitted  out  by  the  adventurous  inhabitants 
of  St.  Malo,  to  engage  in  the  Canada  trade,  and,  chiefly, 
to  procure  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  which  at  that  time  was 
common  in  the  gulf  and  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  1003,  a  company  of  adventurers,  headed  by  M.  do 
Chanviii,  lieutenant-general  of  Canada  and  Acadia,  re- 
ceived a  roysil  charter  from  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  and 
established  a  regular  system  of  trade  in  the  colony.  Ten 
years  later,  Champlain  obtained  a  commission  authorizing 
him  to  seize  every  vessel,  not  holding  a  license,  he  should 
find  trafficking  in  furs  between  Quebec  and  the  upper  part 

♦  In  1508,  one  Thomas  Aubert  made  a  Toyago  from  Dieppe  to  Newfound- 
land, and  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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of  tho  St.  Lawrence.  In  1628,  the  celebrated  but  unscru- 
pulous Cardinal  do  Richelieu  organized  the  "  Company  of 
One  Hundred  Partners,"  and  conceded  to  its  members  in 
perpetuity  tho  viceroyalty  of  New  France  and  Florida, 
thus  establishing  a  commercial  regime  in  Canada,  whose 
influence  soon  extended  far  and  wide  among  the  Indian 
races  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  "Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners"  was  dis- 
solved by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1663,  who  resumed  the  juris- 
diction over  the  country,  which  for  thirty-five  years  had 
been  under  the  rule  of  a  trading  association. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  a  year  elapsed,  when,  by  a  royal 
edict  dated  1664,  Canada  was  once  more  handed  over  to 
the  short-lived  commercial  bondage  of  the  "  "West  India 
Company,"  but,  in  1666,  free  trade  with  the  aborigines 
was  again  declared,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and 
reservations.  The  company  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
right  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  beaver-skins,  and  one-tenth 
of  all  the  elk-hides  exported,  besides  the  traffic  which 
belonged  to  Tadoussac  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sauguenay. 
For  these  privileges,  the  company  paid  48,950  livres,  or 
about  $10,000,  a  livre  being  worth,  at  that  period,  about 
one  English  shilling. 

Thus  far,  the  eflforts  made  by  the  French  to  colonize 
Canada,  and  open  a  trade  with  the  different  nations  inhab- 
iting the  vast  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, had  not  been  productive  of  much  public  and  private 
good,  and  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  individual  dis- 
asters which  damped  the  ardor  even  of  the  most  courageous 
and  enterprising  merchants  of  that  day. 

Lake  Superior  was  visited,  in  1659,  by  two  traders,  vho 
joined  some  roving  bands  of  Algonquins,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  that  region.  In  1660,  they  returned  to  Quebec, 
escorted  by  sixty  Algonquin  canoes  laden  with  furs. 

In  the  autumn  of  1678,  La  Salle,  armed  with  a  royal 
commission,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort  at 
Niagara;  and  during  the  winter  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  ves- 


I 
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sol  intended  for  tlic  navlj^iition  of  the  upper  lakes,  about 
six  miles  above  the  Ktiipendoiis  cataract.  The  lirst  Upper 
Canadian  ship  (for  in  those  days  it  was  worthy  of  thiit  des- 
iji;nation)  was*  lanni-hed  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
and,  to  the  unbounded  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the  savage 
Iroquois  and  Erics  who  peopled  cither  shore,  it  sailed 
through  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  reached  Lake 
Michigan.  The  "Griffon,"  as  the  vessel  was  called,  met 
with  an  untimely  fate  on  her  return ;  she  was  wrecked 
before  she  reached  the  Niagara  river,  and,  with  her  rich 
cargo  of  furs,  sank  beneath  the  waves  of  the  inland  sea 
whose  solitudes  she  was  the  first  to  invade.  Not  two 
centuries  (183  years)  after  the  lonely  "  Griifon"  had  pene- 
trated through  the  Upper  Canadian  lakes,  the  commerce 
of'  the  region  tributary  to  them  was  more  than  sutiicieiit 
to  employ  nearly  two  thousand  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, exceeding  half  a  million  tons  burden,  and  costing 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.* 

Subsequently  to  the  extinction  of  the  "West  India 
Company,  the  trade  in  peltries  was  free  for  a  time,  with 
the  exception  of  beaver  and  elk  skins,  for  which  monopoly 
T0,000  franca  a  year  was  paid  by  the  lessees,  until  it  became 
the  property  of  a  French  society,  called  the  "  Company  of 
Canada."  After  an  improsperous  existence  for  a  few  years, 
this  trading  association,  like  its  predecessoi's,  expired  deep- 
ly ill  debt,  in  1706.  In  a  report  on  the  condition  of  Can- 
ada in  1715,  contained  in  the  '"'' Docii7nents  de  Paris,^^ 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  colonial  aflfairs,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  Canada  at  that  period. 
The  report  is  by  M.  d'Auteuil,  who  remarks  that  trade 
with  the  savages,  once  considerable,  had  even  at  that  early 
date  greatly  fallen  off.     Ship-building  was  brisk  even  150 

*  The  Marquis  de  Denonville,  in  a  proclamation  respecting  the  taking  of 
the  post  Niagara,  in  1687,  states  that  the  stocks  on  which  La  Sallo  built  his 
"bark"  were  still  seen  above  the  groat  luko,  and  that  his  "quartcra"  wore 
burned  in  1G75  by  the  Scnecas.  lie  also  states  that  the  Siour  de  la  Salle 
navigated  Lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Illinois  (Michigan),  for  several  years. 
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ycnrfl  ago ;  liomp  for  cordnnrc  and  flnx  for  linen  wcr6  atl- 
vunta;:^cou8ly  gri>wn  ;  but  France  did  not  import  Canadiiui 
timber,  or  contimio  to  work  the  copper  inincfi  on  Lake 
lluron.  The  Frcndi,  at  the  close  of  tlie  17tli  century, 
must  liavc  been  familiar  witli  tlie  copper  treasures  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  perhaps  oven  of  Superior,  or  M. 
d'Auteuil  would  not  have  regretted  their  neglect  of  them. 
In  1087,  M.  do  Denouville  writes  to  the  French  ministry  :* 
"  The  copper,  of  which  I  sent  a  sample  to  M.  Anion,  is 
found  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  body  of  the  mine 
is  not  yet  discovered.  I  have  seen  one  of  our  voyageurs^ 
who  assures  mo  that  he  saw,  fifteen  months  ago,  a  lump 
of  200  lbs.  weight,  as  yellow  as  gold,  in  a  river  which  falls 
into  Lake  Superior.  When  heated,  it  is  cut  with  an  axe; 
but  the  superstitious  Indians,  regarding  this  piece  as  a  good 
spirit,  would  never  permit  him  to  take  any  of  it."  The 
estimate  formed  by  M.  d'Auteuil  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  peltries  exported  from  Canada  in  1677,  was  550,000 
francs,  and  in  1715,  two  million  francs.  Thomas  Dongan, 
governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  1087,  complains 
bitterly  of  the  difficulties  ho  had  to  encounter  in  finding, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  "  such  a  contest  between  the 
government  of*  Canada  and  this  (New  York)  about  the 
beaver  trade,  the  inland  country,  and  the  Indians."  The 
English  found  their  way  to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  with 
merchandise,  for  barter  with  the  Ottawa  Indians,  as  early 
as  1086,  much  to  the  disgust  of  M.  do  Denonville,  who 
Avrites  to  his  government  that  he  is  going  to  intercept  ten 
English  canoes,  laden  with  merchandise,  that  have  ap- 
peared on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

"  I  regard,  my  lord,"  he  says,  "  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance the  prohibition  of  the  trade  to  the  English,  who, 
without  doubt,  would  entirely  ruin  ours,  both  by  the 
cheaper  bargains  they  could  give  the  Indians,  and  by  at- 
tracting to  them  the  Frenchmen  of  our  colony,  who  are 


*  Pari3  Doc,  1686. 
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accustomed  to  go  to  the  woods."*  The  "  merchandise" 
largely  employed  in  those  days,  and  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  both  by  British  and  French,  has  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Indian  race  of  this  continent.  M.  J(  Denon- 
ville  writes  to  Governor  Denon  :  "  Tliink  you,  sir,  that  re- 
ligion will  progress  whilst  your  merchants  supply,  as  they 
do,  eau  de  vie  in  abundance,  which  converts  the  savages, 
as  you  ought  to  know,  into  demons,  and  their  cabins  into 
counterparts  and  theatres  of  hell  ?"  But  what  was  the 
religion  spoken  of  by  Denonville  ?  Here  is  a  description 
of  it :  "  The  presentis  to  inform  Y.  R.  of  our  return  from 
^he  Iroquois  mission,  loaded  with  some  spoils  rescued  from 
hell.  We  bear  in  our  hands  more  than  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  a  number  of  adults,  the  most  part  of  whom  died 
in  baptism.  "We  have  re-established  faith  and  piety  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor  captive  church,  the  first  foundations  of 
which  we  laid  in  the  Huron  country.  We  have  proclaim- 
ed the  gospel  unto  all  the  Iroquois  nations,  so  that  they 
are  henceforth  without  excuse,  and  God  will  be  fully  justi- 
fied against  them  at  the  great  day  of  judgment."f 

In  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay, 
dated  1687  (Paris  Doc),  the  trade  of  Canada  is  described 
as  being  very  precarious.  "  Canada  is  encompassed  by 
many  powerful  English  colonies,  who  labor  incessantly  to 
ruin  it  by  exciting  all  our  savages  and  drawing  them  away 
with  their  peltries,  for  which  the  English  give  them  a  great 
deal  more  merchandise  than  the  French,  because  they  pay 
no  duty  to  the  king  of  England.";}: 

*  Paris  Doc,  1687. 

f  Father  Paul  Ragticncau. 

X  Governor  Dongan's  reply  to  M.  do  Dcnonvillo  is  charactcn'stic  of  that 
officer.  "The  missionary  fathers,  if  they  please  but  do  mo  justice,  can  give 
you  an  account  how  careful  I  havo  been  to  preserve  them;  I  have  ordered 
our  Indians  strictly  not  to  cxerciso  any  cruelty  or  insolence  against  them,  and 
have  written  to  the  king,  my  master,  who  has  as  much  zeal  aa  any  princo 
living,  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  assured  him  how  necessary  it  is 
to  send  to  them  some  fathers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives  allied  to  us, 
and  care  would  then  bo  taken  to  dissuade  them  from  their  drunken  debauch- 
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In  1754,  only  ten  vessels,  of  forty  to  one  hundred  tons, 
were  built  in  Canada.  The  trade  with  France  employed 
about  thirty  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  La  Eochelle. 
During  the  administration  of  French  rule,  previously  to 
the  year  of  peace  1760,  when  Montreal  and  all  the  French 
fortresses  in  Canada  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  always  against  the  colony. 

The  exports,  previous  to  1759,  are  stated  in  a  prosperous 
year  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Furs  to  tho  value  of. £88,333  sterling. 

Seal  Oil lu,416       " 

Flour  and  Peas 10,416       " 

Timber 6,250       " 

Total £115,415       " 

In  1729,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of 
Canada  was  £16,166  Ids.  4:d. ;  in  1759,  the  disastrous 
year  which  witnessed  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the  expenditure 
rose  to  £1,083,330  6s.  Sd.  sterling ;  but  this  vast  outlay 
did  not  increase  the  trade  of  the  country.  Military  oper- 
ations, glory,  and  extravagance  consuming  it  all.  In  1754, 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  the 
colony  only  amounted  to  lifty-three,  leaving  a  total  im- 
portation valued  at  £216,769,  and  an  exportation  valued 
at  £75,560,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  colony  of  £141,- 
209  sterling. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  trade  increased  and  assumed  a 
healthy  tone ;  the  imports  no  longer  exceeded  the  exports ; 
another  race,  less  addicted  to  military  glory,  acquired  a 
standing  in  Canada,  and  began  to  develop  its  long  neg- 
lected resources.  But  the  country  people,  of  French  ori- 
gin, liad  received  an  indelible  impress  of  character  and 

es ;  though  certainly  our  rum  doth  as  little  hurt  as  your  brandy,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Christians  is  much  more  wholesome.  However,  to  keep  the  Indians 
temperate  and  sober,  is  a  very  good  and  Christian  performance,  but  to  pro- 
hibit them  all  strong  liquors,  seems  a  little  hard,  and  very  Turkish." — Paris 
Doc,  III 


L 
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disposition,  which  they  have  retained  in  many  particulars 
up  to  tlie  present  day. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  and 
their  aggregate  torinage  which  have  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  sea,  at  decennial  periods  between  1764  aid  18G1 :  * 


, 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

17G-i 

67 

5,496 

508 

1769 

82 

7,411 

587 

1771 

77 

6,584 

597 

1780* 

C9 

8,792 

724 

1791 

81 

14,760 

826 

1801 

175 

20,517 

1,5G4 

1811 

582 

116,687 

5,553 

1821 

434 

102,786 

4,G45 

No.  of  sailing  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men, 

1831 

1,02G 

263,160 

1.3,329 

1841 

1,221 

425,118 

16,443 

1851 

1.300 

533,427 

17,753 

18G1 

1,277 

703,908 

19,339 

No.  of  steamers. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1831 

1 

363 

21 

1841 

13 

5,057 

221 

1851 

— 

18G1 

67 

71,894 

4,335 

The  following  table  represents  the  coasting  trade,  below 
Quebec,  for  the  last  five  years: 


Tear. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1857 

130 

6,265 

495 

1858 

146 

9,372 

866 

1859 

ICO 

11,454 

1,070 

1860 

177 

12,934 

1,160 

18G1 

277 

15,910 

1,536 

This  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  country  below  Quebec 
is  settling,  and  what  an  impulse  has  been  given,  during 
the  short  period  of  five  years,  to  the  commerce  of  that 
region. 

The  earliest  period  recorded,  of  the  dates  of  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  at  Quebec,  is  the  12tli  April,  in  ISl'S; 
the  latest  ])eriod  was  the  11th  May,  1847;  a  ditierence  of 
one  moiitlu 

The  latest  date  of  the  closing  of  navigation  occurred  on 
the  21st  December,  1S26  ;  the  earliest  date  was  the  25th 
November,  1833  ;  also  a  period  of  about  one  month. 

♦Xo  returns  for  1781. 
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With  respect  to  the  period  of  navigation  between  Mont- 
real and  Quebec,  the  longest  duration  was  in  1830,  when 
the  number  of  days  between  the  first  arrival  and  the  last 
Bailing  was  223  days,  or  from  April  26th  to  December 
4th.  The  shortest  period  occurred  in  1836,  from  May  11th 
to  November  25th ;  199  days.  The  average  period  of 
navigation  is  about  seven  months. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  FUR  TRADE. 


"Whosoever  chooses  to  wade  through  the  voluminous 
documentary  history  of  the  early  British  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, will  find  that  the  fur  trade  was  the  all-absorbing 
interest,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  vast  region  tributary 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  previous  to  the  second  conquest,  in 
1759.* 

The  beaver,  the  present  symbol  of  Canada,  was  early  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  colonies,  and  has  far 
surpassed  in  importance  all  other  fur-bearing  animals ; 
although  now  it  is  comparatively  valueless,  the  tax  on 
beaver-skins  alone,  in  early  times,  being  more  than  the 
present  worth  of  the  pelt,  when  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  money  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  1678,  Sir  E. 
Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  reports,  that  "  the  rates 
or  duties  upon  goods  exported  are,  2s.  for  each  hogshead 
of  tobacco,  and  Is.  3d.  on  a  beaver  skin,  and  other  peltry 
proportionally^." 

♦Quebec  waa  taken  by  tho  British  in  1629.    Champlain  and  moat  of  the 

lits  returned  under  free  passes  to  France.    In  1632,  Charles  I.,  by  the 

treaty  of  St.  Germain,  resigned  to  Louis  XIII.,   of  France,  all  his  title  to 

Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec,  as  viceroy  of 

Cauada. 
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Governor  Doiigan,  under  date  1687,  in  a  report  on  the 
Province  of  N^ew  York,  writes:  "It  will  be  very  neces- 
sary for  us  to  encourage  our  young  men  to  goe  a  beaver 
bunting   as  tbc  Freneli  doe."     "I  send  a  map  by  Mr. 
Spragg,  whereby  your  Lor*  may  see  tbc  several  govenn'* 
etc.,  how  they  lye  where  the  beaver  hunting  is,  &  where 
it  will  bee  necessary  to  erect  our  Country  Forts  for  tlie 
securing  of  the  beaver  trade,  &  keeping  the  indians  in 
community  with  us.*'*      In  the  same   report.  Governor 
Dongan  notices  "the  custom  or  duty  upon  every  beaver 
skin  commonly  called  a  whole  beaver,  ninepence."     "And 
that  all  other  fur  and  i')eltry  be  valued  accordingly,  that 
is,  for  two  half  beavers  ninepence ;  for  four  lapps  nine- 
pence;    three   drillings   one   shilling   and  sixpence;   ten 
ratoons  ninepence ;  four  foxes  ninepence ;  four  and  twenty 
meescats  ninepence ;  ten  mallar  ninepence ;  tweuty-ibur 
pounds  of  moose  and  deer  skin  ninepence.     And  all  other 
peltry  to  lie  valued  equivalent  to  the  whole  beaver  export- 
ed out  of  the  province  (bull  and  cow  hides  excepted)." 
Father  de  Lamberville,  a  cunning,  zealous,  but  not  over- 
scrupulous missionary,  wrote  to  M.  de  Denonville,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  in  10S4,  that  "  the  envoy  of  the  governor 
of  Xew  York,  who  is  here,  promises  the  Iroquois  goods  at 
a  considerable  reduction  ;  7  tfc  8  lbs.  of  powder  for  a  bea- 
ver; as  much  lead  as  a  man  can  carry  for  a  beaver,  and  so 
with  the  rest."     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  the 
actual  price  paid  for  a  beaver-skin  at  that  time.     Fatlier 
de  I^iunberville  merely  mentions  these  items  to  sliow  that 
the  English  were  bribing  the  Iroquois  to  adopt  their  side, 
in  the  event  of  war  with  the  French,  or  in  future  exten- 
sion of  trade.     It  was  a  system  of  presents  wliicli  iravo 
rise  to  the  Indian  expression,  "  underground"  or  secret 
presents,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ai)pearancc  of  brilieiy. 
Tlie  word  "  underground"  has  recently  acquired  a  dift'er- 
ent  application,  familiar  to  every  ear.     The  fugitives  I'roni 
the  slaveholder  reach  Canada  by  the  "underground  rail- 
*  Docuinoiitary  History  of  New  York. 
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^\^ay. "  Tlie  Confederates  obtain  information  of  the  mc  /^s- 
nients  of  the  Federalists  by  the  "  underground  telegraph," 
and  the  late  rush  across  the  Canadian  frontier,  from  the 
drafting  in  the  United  States,  was  chiefly  by  the  "  iinder- 
ground  line." 

Father  de  Lamberville  defeated  Colonel  Dongan's  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  Ilurons  and  Ottawas  to  his  side,  by 
"  underground  presents,"  although  Dongan  offered  seven 
pounds  of  powder  for  a  beaver,  or  as  much  lead  as  a  man 
could  carry. 

The  mission  and  the  beaver  were  too  frequently  associa- 
ted by  the  early  French  missionaries.  They  made  the  fur- 
trader  and  the  proselytizer  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
wherever  the  fur  trade  extended,  there  was  but  too  much 
need  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity,  but  as 
long  as  the  missionaries  traded  in  furs,  the  gentle  influ- 
ences of  religion  were  not  felt.  The  condition  of  the 
colony  in  Denonville's  time  was  deplorable.  He  himself 
writes,  "  I  receive  letters  from  the  most  distant  quarters, 
from  the  head  of  River  Mississippi,  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  from  Lake  des  Lenemyngon  (Lake  St.  Anne, 
north  of  Lake  Superior),  where  they  propose  wonders  to 
mc  by  establishing  posts  for  the  missions,  and  for  the 
heavers  which  abound  there.  But  in  truth,  so  long  as  the 
interior  of  the  colony  is  not  consolidated  and  secured, 
nothing  certain  can  be  expected  from  all  those  distant 
posts,  where  hitherto  people  have  lived  in  great  disorder, 
and  in  a  manner  to  convert  our  best  Canadians  into 
handitti."* 

Tlie  failure  on  the  part  of  the  different  French  compa- 
nies to  establish  successful  monopolies,  arose  in  great  part, 
from  a  spirit  of  personal  aggrandizement,  which  influenced 
men  in  power,  and  the  excellent  opportunities  which  the 
form  of  government  then  prevailing  in  the  colony  secured 
to  them.     In  1731  the  administration  of  M.  de  Beauhar- 

*  Douonvillo'a  Expedition,  Paris,  Doc.  III. 
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noia  was  marked  by  continued  erection  of  new  forts,  and 
displays  of  military  force,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
English  traders  within  proper  limits.  Soon  after  the 
whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  camo  under  British 
Bway,  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  among  whom  were  many 
Scotchmen,  seeing  the  advantage  of  united  action,  formed 
themselves  into  a  company  in  1784,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  the  North-West  Company  of  Montreal.  The  stock  of 
this  company  was  at  lirst  divided  into  sixteen  shares  with- 
out any  capital  being  deposited,  each  shareholder  furnisJi- 
iug  a  proportion  of  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  fur  trade.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  some 
of  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country  were  adverse  to  this 
union  of  interests,  and  a  few  of  them  joined  together  and 
established  a  rival  company.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  collision  between  the  two  companies  soon  took 
place,  murder  was  committed,*  and  many  of  the  injuries 
which  rivalry  and  jealousy  could  engender,  were  inflicted 
by  both  sides,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  retributive  justice. 

At  length,  in  1787,  the  discontented  traders  and  the 
North- West  Company  came  to  an  understanding,  united 
their  interests,  and  founded  a  commercial  establishment 
on  a  sound  basis,  divided  into  twenty  shares,  a  certain  por- 
tion being  held  by  the  merchants  in  Montreal,  the  remain- 
der by  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country.  The  adventure 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £40,000,  but  in  eleven  years 
from  that  date,  or  in  1789,  it  reached  treble  that  sura, 
yielding  large  profits  to  the  company.  In  1798  tlie  num- 
ber of  shares  was  increased  to  forty-six,  and  so  rapid  was 
the  increase  in  power  and  wealth  of  the  corporation,  that 
the  army  of  employes  enlisted  in  its  service  rose  to  up- 
wards of  four  thousand. 

The  agents  of  the  North-West  Company  came  into  fre- 
quent collision  with  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  not  only  led  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  trade, 

♦  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie — A  General  Itiatory  of  the  Fur  Trade. 
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baffling  description,  but  also  to  numerous  encounters,  in 
which  much  blood  was  shed  and  many  lives  lost.  Wearied 
of  this  ruinous  competition,  and  harassed  by  the  threat- 
ened difficulties,  which  the  continuance  of  so  much 
crime  and  bloodshed  amongst  their  half-wild  subordi- 
nates were  drawing  upon  them,  the  two  companies  agreed 
to  unite,  and  in  1821  an  end  was  put  to  contention  and 
rivalry,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  under  the 
title  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  From  the  date  of 
the  union  a  new  era  in  the  fur  trade  began,  which  will  be 
better  described  after  a  brief  history  has  been  given  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  flourishing  monopolies  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1670,  under  a  royal  charter  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  granted  them  certain  territories  in  North  America, 
to"'ether  with  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  and  other  rights 
and  advantages.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  their 
existence  the  profits  of  the  company  were  so  great*  that, 
notwithstanding  considerable  losses  sustained  by  the  cap- 
ture of  their  establishments  by  the  French,  amounting  in 
value  to  £118,014,  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  payment 
to  the  proprietors,  in  1684,  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  a  further 
payment  in  1689  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

in  1690  the  stock  was  trebled  without  any  call  being 
made,  besides  affording  a  payment  to  the  proprietors  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  increased  or  newly  created 
stock.  From  1692  to  1697  the  company  incurred  loss  and 
diunage  to  the  amount  of  £97,500  sterling,  from  the  French. 
In  1720  their  circumstances  were  so  far  improved  that  they 
again  trebled  their  capital  stock,  with  only  a  call  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  proprietors,  on  which  they  paid  divi- 
dends averaging  nine  per  cent,  for  many  years,  showing 
profits  on  the  originally  subscribed  capital  stock  actually 

*  See  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  February  7th,  1838. 
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paid  up,  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  'per  an- 
num, from  the  year  1690  to  1800,  or  during  a  period  of 
110  years. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
wealth  and  influence. 

In  1783  the  North-West  Company  was  formed,  having 
its  head-quartei*s  at  Montreal.  The  North- West  Company 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  the  territory  the  two  companies 
traded  in  became  the  scene  of  animosities,  feuds,  and  blood- 
shed, involving  the  destruction  of  property,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  the  ruin  of  the  fur  trade.  Owing  to 
this  opposition,  the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
suffered  to  such  an  extent,  that  between  1800  and  1821,  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  their  dividends  were,  for  the 
first  eight  years  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  During  the  next 
six  years  they  could  pay  no  dividend  at  all,  and  for  the  re- 
maining eight  they  could  pay  only  four  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1821  a  union  between  the  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies  took  place,  under  the  title  of  the 
last  named.  The  proprietary  were  called  upon  to  pay  £100 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  which,  with  the  stock  in  trade 
of  both  parties  in  the  country,  formed  a  capital  stock  of 
£400,000,  on  which  four  per  cent,  was  paid  in  the  years 
1821  to  1824,  and  from  that  time  half-yearly  dividends  of 
five  per  cent,  to  1828  ;  fi-om  1828  to  18*32  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent.,  was  paid,  and  from 
1832  to  1837  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  with  an  average 
bonus  of  six  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  profits  to  the 
shareholders  for  the  years  1847  to  1856  both  inclusive,  was 
as  follows : 

1847  to  1849,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum ;  1850,  twenty 
per  cent,  per  annum,  of  which  ten  per  cent,  was  added  to 
stock ;  1851,  ten  per  cent. ;  1852,  fifteen  percent.,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  was  added  to  stock ;  1853,  £18  4«.  6d.,  of 
which  £8  45.  6^.  was  added  to  stock ;  1854  to  1856,  ten 
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per  cent,  per  annum  dividend.*  Of  268  proprietors  in 
July  1856,  196  have  purchased  their  stock  at  from  220  to 
240  per  cent.f 

The  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  managed 
by  a  governor-in-chief,  sixteen  chief-factors,  twenty-nino 
chief-traders,  five  surgeons,  eighty-seven  clerks,  sixty- 
seven  post-masters,  twelve  hundred  permanent  servants, 
and  live  hundred  voyageurs,  besides  temporary  employ68  of 
different  ranks,  chiefly  consisting  of  voyageurs  and  servant-;. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  is  about  3,000. 

The  late  Sir  George  Simpson  was  governor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  for  forty  years.  He  exercised  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  company's  affairs,  presided  at 
their  councils  in  the  country,  and  had  the  principal  direction 
of  the  whole  interior  management  in  North  America.    The 

♦  Letter  from  R.  G-.  Smith,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
to  H.  Merivale,  Esq. — Appendix  to  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

f  The  capital  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  as  follows: — 
Juno  1st,  1856  :— 

£         s.  d. 

Amount  of  assets 1,468,301  16    3 

Amount  of  liabilities, 203,233  16  11 

Capital 1,265,065  19     4 

Consisting  ofstock,  standing  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors,    600,000    0    0 

Valuation  of  the  Company's  lands  and  buildings,  exclusive 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon 318,884  12    8 

Amount  expended  up  to  16th  September,  1856,  in  sending 
miners  and  laborers  to  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the  coal 
mines,  and  other  objects  of  colonization  exclusive  of 
the  trading  establishments  of  the  company,  and  which 
amount  will  be  reptiyablo  by  government  if  possession 
of  tlie  island  ia  resumed 81,011    8    3 

Amount  invested  in  Fort  Victoria,  and  other  establish- 
ments and  posts  on  Vancouver's  Island,  estimated  at       15,000    0    0 

Amount  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  for  Rod  River  Settle- 
ment  '. 84,111  18    6 

Property  and  investments  in  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1 846,  and 
which  are  secured  to  the  Company  as  possessing  rights 
under  that  treaty— $1,000,000 200,000    0    0 

Total £1,265,061  19    4 
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governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  for  each  of  the  two  d©. 
partments  into  which  the  territory  is  divided. 

The  seat  of  council  for  the  northern  department  is  at 
Norway  House,  on  Lake  "Winnipeg ;  for  the  southern  de- 
partment at  Michipicoten,  Lake  Superior,  or  Moose  Fac- 
tory, on  James's  Bay.  The  council  consists  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  company,  tlie  chief  factors  being  ex-offido 
members  of  council.  Their  deliberations  are  conducted  in 
private.  The  sixteen  chief  factors  are  in  charge  of  diifer- 
ent  districts  in  the  territory,  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
assemble  every  year  at  Norway  House,  for  the  northern 
department,  generally  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  meet 
the  governor  and  transact  business.  Seven  chief  factors 
with  the  governor,  form  a  quorum,  but  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  higher  rank  of  officers  are  not  present,  a  quorum 
is  established  by  the  admission  of  chief  traders. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  operations  extend  not 
only  over  that  part  of  North  America  called  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Indian  territory,  but  also  over  part,  of  Can- 
ada, Newfoundland,  Oregon,  Russian  America,  and  the 
Sandwich  Isles. 

The  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  extend 
over  territories  whose  inhabitants  owe  allegiance  to  tliree 
different  and  independent  governments,  British,  Russian, 
and  the  United  States.  These  immense  territories,  exceed- 
ing 4,500,000  square  miles  in  area,  are  divided,  for  the 
exclusive  purposes  of  the  fur  trade,  into  four  departments 
and  thirty-three  districts,  in  which  are  included  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  posts,  commanding  the  services  of  three 
thousand  agents,  traders,  voyageurs,  and  servants,  besides 
giving  occasional'  or  constant  employment  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  savage  Indian  hunters.  Armed  vessels, 
both  sailing  and  stean),  are  employed  on  the  north-west 
coast  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  with  the  warlike  natives  of 
that  distant  region.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  trade 
of  the  north-west  coast  gave  employment  to  about  one 
thousand  men,  occupying  twenty -one  permanen.*-  esttihlish- 
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inents,  or  engaged  in  navigating  five  armed  sailing  vessela, 
and  one  armed  steamer,  varying  from  one  lumdred  to 
three  hundred  tons  in  burden.  History  does  not  furnish 
another  example  of  an  association  of  private  individuals 
exerting  so  powerful  an  influence  over  so  large  an  extent 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  administering  their  aftairs  with 
such  consummate  skill,  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
original  objects  of  their  incorporation. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  even  when  they  relinquish 
the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  the  region  north  of  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude, 
will  still  hold  much  of  the  fur  trade  in  their  grasp.  But 
they  will  do  so  as  an  independent  company,  engaged  in 
open  competitive  rivalry  with  all  who  choose  to  engage  in 
that  difiicult  and  precarious  traffic.  The  organization  ex- 
isting among  the  officers  and  servants  of  this  company ; 
their  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  language,  and  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  Indians  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent ;  and,  more  especially,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only 
personally  acquainted  with  almost  every  Indian  in  North 
America,  but  have  the  means,  if  it  suit  the  purposes  of 
trade,  of  communicating  with  them  and  supplying  their 
wants,  will  secure  to  this  admirably  organized  association 
the  command  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  fur 
trade,  for  many  years  to  come.  If  the  history  of  any  fur- 
trading  company  in  America  were  faithfully  written,  it 
would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  systematic  course  of  action 
as  surely  destructive  to  the  Indian  race  of  this  continent, 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  as  if  it  had  been  a  predeter- 
mined object  from  the  beginning  of  their  operations  to  the 
close.  The  history,  indeed,  of  almost  any  one  abandoned 
fort  or  post^  during  the  prosperous  existence  of  a  company, 
would  be  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  entire  trade,  and  its 
prejudicial  influences  on  the  Indian  races.  An  abandoned 
post  implies,  in  general,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  or  of  the  sources  of  food  upon  which  the 
Indian  hunters  formerly  subsisted.    It  is  an  acknowledg- 
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iiuMit  tliiit  tlic  cuuntry  which  once  served  tlie  post  has  been 
converted  into  an  inhospitable  desert,  wholly  incapable,  in 
its  wild  and  uncultivated  state,  of  8Uj)plying  the  small  de- 
mands of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  district  it  served. 

TAnr.K  SHOWIN'O  THE  ANNUAL  KXPORTATION  OP  PUIIS  AND  SKINS  mOM  CANADA, 
KXCLU8IVK  OF  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S  EXP0UT8: 


1853, 

$127,094 

1858, 

$1G;),21.1 

1854, 

G!),;i57 

1859, 

229,147 

1855, 

115,200 

1800, 

227,115 

1850, 

207,75,5 

1801, 

230,596 

1857, 

164,879 

All  of  the  furs  collected  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
go  to  Enj^land.  The  Canadian  fur  trade  is  very  limited  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  jL^iant  monopolist.  The  total 
value  of  the  export  of  furs  amounted,  in  1861,  to  $228,918; 
$84,601  worth  j^oing  to  the  United  States,  the  remain- 
der  to  Great  Britain.  The  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  now  cxtin<ijuished  by  the  oxpi- 
ration  of  their  charter,  and,  as  soon  as  ready  commnnica- 
tion  between  Camida  and  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
is  established,  the  Canadian  fur  trade  will  revive  again, 
although  it  will  never  attain  a  tithe  of  the  importance  it 
possessed  during  Uie  palmy  days  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany. 


CHi\JPTER  III. 

SIIIP-BUILDING  AND  THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Siiii'-nuiLDiNG  was  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  indus- 
try cultivated  in  Canada.  The  memorials  contained  in  the 
"  Documents  de  Parii^'*  inform  us,  that  as  early  as  1715, 
ship-building  at  Quebec  was  pretty  brisk,  although  tliore 
was  great  reason  for  complaint  that  the  Frencli  would  not 
import  the  fine  timber  of  the  country.  The  fur  trade  ap- 
peared to  monopolize  all  the  attention  of  the  French  rulers ; 
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and  jilthouj^li  tlio  British  drew  lar^o  supplies  of  lumber 
from  the  Athintic  proviucert,  New  Fniiieo  eiMitr-buted  !><> 
part  of  her  inunense  forest  treiwurea  lu  inerense  tlie  naval 
resources  of  the  great  rival  of  Enjjjhmd  on  ,  '"^  seas.  M.  de 
Haurepas,  the  French  minister  of  marine  in  1731,  was 
fully  iilivo  to  the  importance  of  8hip-buildin<j;,  for  he  wrote 
some  stronj;  dispatches  to  the  governor,  urging  the  stinm- 
latiun  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  promised  that  ships 
of  war  should  bo  constructed  in  Canada,  if  some  good 
merchant  vessels  were  turned  out.  lie  offered  a  premium 
of  500  francs  for  every  vessel  gauging  200  tons  or  over  of 
colonial  build,  and  sold  in  France  or  the  Antilles,  and  150 
francs  premium  for  each  barge  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  if 
Biniilarly  disposed  of. 

In  1752,  ten  vessels,  of  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  were 
built  in  Canada,  but  the  materials  were  badly  chosen,  and 
the  price  high.  It  is  renuirkable,  that  even  at  that  early 
period  of  the  history  of  French  Canadian  industry,  a  num- 
ber of  vessels,  used  in  the  trade  of  Canada,  were  purchased 
from  the  enterprising  New  Englanders  With  the  finest 
forests  in  the  world  for  ship-building,  unequalled  facilities 
for  bringing  lumber  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  liberal  bounty,  French  enterprise  in  Canada,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  seizing  upon  the  only  industry  which  would  tend 
to  secure  to  them  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  colony 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  their  great  and  industrious  rival, 
Britain, besides  encouraging  immigration,  amassing  wealth, 
and  establishing  a  political  importance. 

In  1734  there  were  fifty-two  saw-mills  in  that  part  of 
this  province  which  lies  east  of  the  Ottawa ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  being  37,252  souls.  In  1827,  or  nearly 
one  lumdred  years  later,  the  number  of  saw-mills  had  in- 
creased to  566,  with  a  population  of  471,876. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  sea-going  vessels  built  at  Queueo  during  decennial 
periods,  between  1791  and  1861 : 
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Tear.  No.  of  ships.  Tono. 

1791 12 574 

1801 24 3,404 

1811 54 13,691  • 

1821 22 2,254 

1831 38 G,170 

1841 G4 ..23,122 

1851 GO 41,605 

1861 61 25,546  * 

Since  1787,  there  have  been  2,939  ships  built  at  Quebec, 
being  in  the  aggregate  890,201  tons  burden.  The  largest 
ship  ever  constructed  on  this  continent  was  built  in  Que- 
bec, in  1825.  It  was  called  the  Baron  of  Eenfrew,  and 
measured  5,294  tons.  Another  large  wooden  ship  was 
built  in  182-1,  measuring  3,000  tons:  but  these  huge  wood- 
en vessels  were  not  successful. 

This  enumeration  does  not  include  other  vessels  which 
were  constructed  at  the  different  ports  of  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  sometimes  sent  across  the  Atlantic  for 
sale.  Such  vessels  have  been  recently  built  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, at  Toronto,  &c.,  &c.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  since  the  year  1857,  little  has  been 
done  in  ship-building  in  the  lake  districts,  although  there 
is  every  prospect  that  it  will  become  an  important  ind\is- 
try  now  that  ship  communication  with  Europe  and  Lake 
Superior,  by  means  of  the  Canadian  canals,  without  break- 
ing bulk,  is  easily  and  profitably  accomplished. 

Thelumbertrade  was  long  in  growing  .'o  importance  du- 
ring the  early  history  uf  Canada.  In  1723  nineteen  vessels 
cleared  from  Quebec,  containing  cargoes  of  peltries,  lum- 
ber, and  provisions ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  trade  in  lumber  between  Europe  and 
Canada  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1786,  the  exports  of  fish,  lumber,  &c.,  from  Labrador 
and  Gaspe  were  returned  at  £1-5,000  sterling,  and  furs  and 
other  colonial  produce  from  Quebec  at  £-115,110  sterling; 
but  lumber  is  not  specially  included  as  an  article  of  com- 

*Tho  average  value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  is  taken  at  $40  a  ton;  the  ton- 
nage can  bo  obtained  at  once  by  dividing  the  value  by  40. 
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merce.  In  1808,  the  products  of  the  forest  became  a  sepa- 
rate item,  and  we  find  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  masts, 
&c.,  exported,  to  the  value  of  £157,360  sterling ;  but  from 
the  United  States  the  imports  of  lumber  were  to  the  amount 
of  £70,000  sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  specified  above.  The  different  arti- 
cles which  make  up  Canadian  lumber  exports  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  "  Forest  Industry."  It  will 
sutfice  for  present  purposes  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
export  trade  during  the  years  1824  to  1829  inclusive,  with 
the  statistical  data  of  the  trade  from  1853  to  1861  inclu- 

Bive. 

Exports  of  lumber  from  Quebec  during  the  years  1824, 
1825,  1826,1827,  and  1829: 


Mastg 

Spars  

Oak  timber,  planks. . 

"       "       tons.... 
Pino    "       planka.. 

"       "       tona 

Staves 3,657,188 

Stave  ends 30,416 

Deals  and  boards 1,052,147 

Hoops 147,800 

Ashes,  barrels 55, 108 


1824. 

1825. 

182& 

182T. 

1829. 

1,132 

988 

751 

983 

973 

1,289 

1,799 

2,892 

1,999 

1,679 

19,994 

33,152 

•    •    a    • 

•   ■   •  « 

«    ■   •   • 

96,026        128,078 


23,822       21,763         24,411 


129,151        86,090       123,510 

3,934,410  4,164,688  5,476,548  ),„,  ^.,„ 

19,295    61,191   68,612  y*'*''^'''"^^ 

1,479,565   823,922  1,621,658  9,543,645 

125,536    98,888      34    .... 

65,502    39,589    27,303   30,425 


Comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
forest,  during  the  years  1853  to  1861  inclusive  :* 


1853, 

$  9,293,338 

1858, 

$9,284,514 

1854, 

9,912,003 

1859, 

9,663,962 

1855, 

7,832,660 

1860, 

11,012,253 

1856, 

9,802,130 

1861, 

9,572,645 

1857, 

11,575,508 

The  annual  exportation  may  be  stated  at  30,000,000 
cul)ic  feet  of  timber  in  the  rough  state,  and  about  400,- 
000,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  sawed  lumber.  The  revenue 
derived  from  timber  cut  in  the  public  forests  was  $383,150, 
in  1861.    There  is  very  good  ground  for  the  expectation 

♦  Furs  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
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that  new  markets  in  contineni:al  Europe  will  soon  be  opened 
for  Canadian  timber.  Already  the  beginninfy  of  this  trade 
has  been  made,  by  the  dispatch  of  twenty  cargoes  to  Friince 
Spain,  and  Germany,  in  1861.  The  products  of  the  I'orest 
hitherto  exported  have  been  confined  to  a  few  species  of 
timber  trees,  not  exceeding  a  dozen  at  the  most.  "When 
it  is  known  that  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  kinds  of  forest 
trees,  out  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  species  with  which  our 
forests  are  filled,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  European 
manufactures,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a  new  im- 
pulse Avill  soon  iic  given  to  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Province 
in  a  different  direction  to  that  M'hich  it  has  hitherto  taken. 
Prior  to  1858,  England  imported  more  timber  from  tlio 
British  American  Provinces  than  from  all  other  countries. 
This  2">redominancc  ceased  in  tlie  next  succeeding  year 
when  the  British  importations  stood  thus  : 

1S69. 

From  British  America 1,301,248  loads. 

"     Foreign  countries 1,055,232      " 

1S60. 

From  British  America 1,2G4,360  loada. 

"     Foreign  countries 1,537,920      " 

In  tlie  present  year  (1802),  eight  vessels  have  already 
sailed  for  German  ports,  their  destination  and.  cargoes 
being  as  follows : 

Name  of  Port.  No.  of  Vessels.  Cargo. 

Stettin 1  Oak. 

Ifiuiiburg 3  Oak  and  pine. 

Bremen 4  Red  and  white  pine,  walnut,  kc 

Tin's  trade  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Canada 
and  if  the  government  adopt  wise  and  liberal  measures  to 
secure  a  foreign  European  market,  the  gain  Avhicli  will  re- 
sult to  Canada,  in  many  wtiys,  is  incalculable.  Innni<''ra- 
tion  from  those  countries  can  l)e  fostered  in  no  better  Mav 
than  by  a  growing  trade  in  the  forest  productions  tf  the 
Briti.-h  Provinces. 

The  shipments  of  timber  from  Quebec,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1st,  1802,  as  compared  with  those  of  1860 
and  18G1,  were  as  follows: 


^H                  Whit 

^M 

,   ^M 

^M            to 

H     '       Tiic 

^H 

H     ;     Fully 

^m              () 

■        This 

^m         diniini,- 

^H         Muntrc 
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•I860.  1861.  1862. 

Oak 1,485,400  ft  1,725,160  ft.  1,46;{,680  ft. 

Elm 1,021,560"  1,209,329"  1,090,200" 

Ash 88.440"  96,500"  99,840" 

]3irch 462,160"  255,320"  165,480" 

Tamarac 58,240  "  60,240  "  57,120  " 

^^"and  wanv'^""'^^  }  18,252,600  "  19,447,920  "  15,493,080  " 

Redpino....' 2,502,880"  2,855,240"  2,491,120" 

The  export  of  the  leading  items  for  1862,  falls  slightly 
below  the  average  shipments  of  the  five  years,  from  1853 
to  1857 ;  but  the  stock  at  Quebec  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  season,  being  19,000,000  feet  of  pine 
flo-iiinst  10,000,000,  the  average  stock  between  1853  and 

1857. 

The  prices  current  for  the  leading  descriptions  of  timber 
in  the  raft,  in  Quebec,  on  the  1st  December,  compare  as 
follows  during  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1801. 

White  pine.  Red  pine.  Oak.  Elm. 

18C2. 
SJii,  to  Gd.  lid.  to  lOd  l5.  2d.  to  Qs.  Od.  9Jd  to  Is.  Id. 

1861. 
51(7.  toO^d  Sid.toUd.  Is.  3d  to  Is.  5i.  dd.  to  Is.  Id. 

18G0. 
bid.  to  Gid.  M.  to  lid.  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  ^d.  to  Is.  Id. 

1859. 
ild.  to  Gd.  Sd.  to  Is.  Is.  to  Is.  3c?.  7^^.  to  Is.  2d. 

18r)«. 
id.  to  5. if?.  9c?.  to  Is.  Is.  4c?.  to  Is.  5c?.  10c?.  to  Is.  Oc?. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  grain  trade  of  Montreal, 
is  seriously  affecting  the  shipments  of  lumber  at  Quebec. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  vessels  which  formerly  took  in  car- 
|:^oes  of  lumber  at  Quebec,  now  go  to  Montreal  for  grain. 
This  withdrawal  of  400  or  500  large  sea-going  vessels,  is 
(liininishing  the  industry  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  while 
Montreal  is  becoming  the  great  seat  of  foreign  commerce. 
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THE  PRODUCE  TRADE. 


In  1734,  when  Lower  Canada  had  a  population  of 
37,252,  the  hinds  occupied  and  in  tillage  amounted  to 
103,111  arpents,  and  there  were  produced  737,892  minots 
of  wheat,  163,988  minots  of  oats,  166,054  lbs.  of  tobacco 
and  92,246  lbs.  of  flax.  The  following  table  shows  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  which  took  place  from  the  port  of  Quebec 
from  1793  to  1802,  inclusive.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
portation must  have  been  the  growth  of  Lower  Canada,  for 
the  upper  division  of  the  province  did  not  contain  more 
than  60,000  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19tli 
century. 


Yearfc 

Wheat  (bush.) 

179:i, 

487,000 

179-1, 

414,000 

1795, 

395,000 

179G,* 

3,106 

1797, 

31,000 

1798, 

92,000 

1799, 

129,000 

1800, 

217,000 

180], 

473,000 

1802, 

1,010,033 

Flour  (bbls.) 
10,900 
13,700 
18,000 

4,300 
14,000 

9,500 
14,400 
20,000 
38,000 
28,300 


BIscntt  (cwt.) 

9,800 
15,000 
20,000 

3,800 

8,000  , 
12,000 
21,500 
25,000 
32,300 
22,051 


Total,     3,251,139 
Annual  average,  325,114 


171,100 
17,100 


169,451 
1G,945 


During  the  years  1816  to  1822,  inclusive,  the  exports 
of  wheat  averaged  195,386  bushels;  of  barrels  of  flour 
28,323  ;  and  of  hundred  weights  of  biscuit,  9,694,  annually. 
In  1824,  25,  20,  27,  29,  and  30,  the  export  of  wheat  and 
flour  amounted  to : 

Wheat  Flour. 

1824,  5,396  minots.  41,001  barrels. 

1825,  718,019  "  40,003 
1820,  228,635  "  33,071 
1827,                         391,420       "  5.3,839 

1829,  40,402       "  2,859 

1830,  590,081       " 


35,836 


II 
II 
II 
II 


♦  In  consequenco  of  the  failure  of  tho  crops  in  1795,  the  governor  in  council 
proclaimed  an  embargo,  proLibiling  the  exportation  of  wheat. 
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These  fluctuating  exports  show  the  precariousness  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  Lower  Canada — which  is  still  further  ex- 
eraj>lified  by  the  following  table. 

Produce  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada,  during  the  years 
1831, 1844,  and  1851 : 

Tear,  Bushels. 

1831 3,404,756 

1844 942,835 

1851 3,045,600 

There  can.  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  importations  from 
the  United  States,  especially  of  flour,  enabled  larger  ex- 
ports to  be  made  from  Quebec  than  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place,  for  in  1830  we  find  10,633  barrels  of  flour  im- 
ported into  Montreal,  and  103  barrels  of  wheat. 

Tlie  rise  and  progress  of  the  grain  trade  of  Canada  are 
well  shown  by  the  following  table  of  exports  :* 


TABLE  OP  WHEAT  EXPORTS. 


Tew. 

Busbcla  of  wheat.* 

1838, 

296,020 

1839, 

249,471 

1840, 

1,739,119 

1841, 

2,313,836 

1842, 

1,678,102 

1843, 

1,193,918 

1844, 

2,350,018 

1845, 

2,507,392 

1846, 

3,312,757 

1847, 

3,883,156 

1848, 

2,248,016 

1849, 

3,045,320 

Year. 

Bushels  of  wheat. 

1850, 

4,547,224 

1851, 

4,275,896 

1852, 

6,496,718 

1853, 

6,597,193 

1854, 

3,781,534 

1855, 

6,413,428 

1856, 

9,391,531 

1857, 

6,482,199 

1853, 

6,610,559 

1859, 

4,032,627 

1860, 

8,431,253 

1861, 

13,369,727 

The  total  amount  of  spring  and  fall  wheat  grown  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  1861,  exceeded  24,500,000  bushels. 

The  absolute  value  of  all  agricultural  products  exported, 
of  iioine  and  foreign  production,  for  the  years  1853  to 
ISGl,  inclusive,  is  given  in  the  following  table  of  home 
and  foreign  production : 


Tear. 

Amount 

Tear. 

Amount. 

1853, 

$8,032,535 

1858, 

$7,904,400 

1854, 

7,316,160 

1859, 

7,339,798 

1855, 

13,130,399 

1860, 

14,259,225 

185G, 

14,972,276 

1861, 

18,244,631 

1857, 

8,882,825 

*  Ono  barrel  of  flour  is  estimatcc 

I  equal  to  five  bushels  of  wheat. 

19 

— »- 
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CHAPTER  Y.  « 

PRESENT  TRADE. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  trade  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
assumed  proportions  which  entitled  it  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  mother  country  ;  for  although  the  population 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Camida  did  not  exceed  300,000  in 
that  year,  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony,  including  exports 
and  imports,  amounted  to  £1,776,000  sterling,  or  about 
$8,400,000.  This  trade  was  made  up  of  the  following 
items : — 

1808. 
No.  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 334 

Exports  Fuoji  Quebec. 

Furs  and  other  colonial  jiroduco £350,000 

Wheat,  biscuit,  flour 171,200 

Oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  masts,  &c 157,;i00 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 290,000 

New  ships — :i,750  tons,  at  £10  sterling  per  ton 37,500 

Fish,  lumber,  oil,  Ac,  from  Labrador  and  Gaspo. . . .  120,000 

Exports  to  Uic«  United  States,  sundries,  about 30,000 

Total  exports £l,15G,0G0 

Imports  from  England: — 

Manufactured  goods £200,000 

"West  India  ])roduco 130  000 

Imi)orts  from  Unitod  States : — 

Merchandise,  tea,  provisions,  tobacco 100,000 

Oats,  pine,  masts,  &c 70,000 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 110,000 

Total  imports £61 0,000 

Balance  in  favor  of  tbo  colony £51G,0G0 

Tlie  exports  of  1830  show  a  remarlcable  increase  in  tlie 
trade  of  the  colony,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  following  table: 

1S30. 

ViiSBels.  Tons. 

To  Great  Britain  from  Quebec C71  1G!),01G 

"          "           "      Ireland 21-1:  57,233 

"         "          "     Jersey 1  113 
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Vessels. 


To  Great  Britain  from  Gibraltar 


<i 
« 

II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


2 

Spain 1 

Portugal 1 

British  North  America  130 

"      West  Indies...  67 

United  States 4 

Gaspe 43 


Tons. 
226 
105 
146 

9,153 

8,113 
432 

6,711 


Total  vessels 1,024  Tons,  251,278 

Comparative  statement  of  imports,  exhibiting  the  value 
of  goods  entered  for  consumption  in  Canada  during  the 
years  1852  to  18G1,  inclusive: 


Tear. 

1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
185G, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1800, 
18G1, 


North  American 

Great  Britain. 

Coloutea. 

West  Indies.  United  States 

$9,071,132 

$480,954 

$5,115 

$8,477,693 

18,489,120 

632,600 

3,479 

11,782,147 

22,903,331 

675,115 

2,673 

15,53.3,098 

13,303,400 

865,988 

14,135 

20,828,676 

18,212,934 

1,032,595 

17,613 

22.704,509 

17,559,025 

751,888 

26,823 

20,224,651 

12,287,053 

423,826 

15,635,565 

14,780,084 

381,755 

533 

17,592,916 

15,859,980 

393,864 

15,802 

17,273,029 

20,380,937 

499,177 

371 

21,069,388 

other  Foreign 
Countries. 

$651,598 

1,074,030 

1,.355,110 

1,073,909 

1,616,736 

868,211 

732,083 

79.3,873 

90.5,260 

1,098,963 


From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  have  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
years.  The  trade  with  the  sister  colonies  is  about  the 
same  in  value  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Tlie  "West  India 
import  trade  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased  from  eight  millions 
to  twenty-one  millions,  and  the  trade  with  all  other  for- 
eign countries  is  now  about  the  same  in  value  as  it  was  in 
1853. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  Canada  during  the  same  years  is  as  follows  : 


1852, 

$20,286,493 

1857, 

$39,430,598 

1853, 

31,981,436 

1858, 

.  29,078,527 

1854, 

40,529,325 

185), 

33,555,161 

1855, 

36,080,169 

1860, 

34,447,935 

1856, 

43,584,387 

1861. 

4.3,054,836 

The  years  1S54,  '5,  and  '6,  were  distinguished  by  unusual 
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commercial  excitement,  followed  by  a  corresponding  de- 
pression— the  imports  in  1861  not  equalling  those  of 
1856,  while  those  of  1858  full  short  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1853. 

Table  showing  the  total  value  of  exports  and  imports 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  prov- 


ince, from  1852  to  1861 


Tear. 

Exports. 

1852, 

$14,055,973 

1853, 

22,012,230 

1854, 

21,249,319 

1855, 

28,188,461 

1856, 

32,047,017 

1857, 

27,006,624 

1858, 

23,472,609 

1859, 

24,760,981 

1860, 

34,631,890 

1861, 

36,614,195 

Imports. 
$20,286,493 
31,981,436 
40,529,325 
30,086,169 
43,584,387 
30,430,598 
29,078,527 
33,555,101 
34,441,621 
43,046,823 


Total  valne  of  Trade 
$34,342,466 
53,993,066 
61,778,644 
64,274,630 
75,631,404 
66,437,222 
62,551,136 
68,322,142 
69,073,511 
79,661,018 


The  total  value  of  Canadian  foreign  trade  has  more  than 
doubled  within  ten  years,  and  last  year  it  reached  the  im- 
posing value  of  nearly  $80,000,000. 

It  now  remains  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  this 
enormous  trade  is  carried  on,  by  a  statement  showing — 

First :  the  number  of  vessels  entered  inward  and  outward, 
from  and  for  sea,  during  the  years  1853  to  1861,  inclusive: 


Vessels  Inward  from  Sea. 

Vessels  Outward  for  Sea. 

Tear. 

Total  Number.       Tonnage. 

Total  Number.          Tonnoga, 

1853, 

1,798               622,579 

1,821               658,853 

1854, 

1,890               705,342 

2,018              781,755 

1855, 

1,168               419,552 

1,219               451,241 

1856, 

1,494               550,573 

1,532               573,648 

1857, 

2,047               748,425 

1,848              731,367 

1858, 

1,657               613,813 

1,662               623,046 

1859, 

1,715               641,062 

1,018               640,571 

1860, 

1,992               831,434 

1,923               821,791 

1861, 

2,442            1,077,128 

2,389            1,059,667 

Second :  the  amount  of  Canadian  and  American  ton- 
nage, inward  and  outward,  with  the  intercourse  by  inland 
navigation  between  Canada  and  the  United  States : 


I  §■ 
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1868. 

Tons. 
Canadian  steam 3,014,123)  9iaa<)q>t 

..  ,3,516,400 


TOHI. 


sail 730,174 

American  Bteam 3,038,672 

"  sail 477,728; 


Total  inwards  and  outwards 7,260,697 

Add  soa-going  vessels,  as  above 1,236,859 


Total  tonnage  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,497,556 

1859. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Canadian  steam 1,552,711  )         n  oko  nor 

sail 801,225  [••••''•^''^•^•*'' 

American  steam 4,090,690  )  .  ^q„  „. . 

"       sail 585,704  p  ••  •*'''°'*'^^* 


Total  inwards  and  outwards 7,036,330 

Add  sea-going  vessels,  as  above 1,282,233 


Total  tonnage  engaged  iu  Canadian  trade 8,318,563 

1861. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Canadian  Steam. 1,841,640)  o>7RKq9a 

"  sail... 913,398  f  ••••■*' '^'''"'' 

American  steam 2,422,514  qnQ>7ioi7 

"         saU 674,673  y  •  •  • -^."y'l^s* 

Total  inwards  and  outwards 5,852,525 

Add  sea-going  vessels,  as  above 2,149,360 
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Total  tonnage  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,001,885 

Tlie  year  1859  was  one  of  great  depression  in  Canada ; 
tlie  decrease  in  1861  was  probably  due  to  the  railways, 
which  now  afford  an  excellent  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  lake  and 
river  navigation. 

OANASUK  STEAUERS  AND  SAILING   VESSELS  REQISXERED  tS  1861. 

Vessels  Built  Tonnage. 

Steam 11 1,155 

Sailing 85 32,032 


Total , 


96 33,187 


m 


t      I 


! 


&  -^J^ 


i:     i; 
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SaU..., 


rilESENT  TKADE. 

TKSSELS  REGISTERED. 

No.  Tonnage. 

23 0,616 

150 34,749 


173 


44,365 


THE    RECIPROCITY    TREATY. 

Tlie  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  Statea  and 
Great  Britain,  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  few  interests  aniono:  those  mercantile 
communities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  are 
not  advantageously  affected  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  as  deduced  from  statistical  returns, 
goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  advantages  derived  by 
both  countries  are  very  considerable,  and  will  far  outweigh 
the  complaints  of  sectional  interests  which  have  attempted 
its  destruction. 

The  following  are  the  leading  points  of  the  treaty  : 

I.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  right  to  take  fish  of  any  kind, 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks,  of  any  of  the  British  provinces,  ^vith- 
out  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ;  Avltii 
permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
fish. 

II.  British  subjects  possess,  in  common  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind, 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of 
the  United  States,  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  with  the  same  privileges  as  to  landing  on 
the  sea-coast  as  are  enjoyed  by  American  citizens  in  the 
British  Provinces. 

III.  Certain  articles,  being  the  growth  and  produce  of 
the  British  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted 
into  each  country  free  of  duty,  respectively.  (The  most 
important  of  these  articles  are  grain,  flour,  breadstuffs, 
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animals,  fresli,  smoked,  and  salted  meats,  fish,  lumber  of 
all  kinds,  poultry,  cotton  wool,  hides,  ores  of  metals,  pitch 
tar,  a^hcs,  ilax,  hemp,  unmanutactured  tobacco,  rico,  &c.) 

IV.  The  right  to  navigate  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  canals  of  Canada,  is  equally  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Provinces.  This 
ii(i-ht  extends  also  to  Lake  Miciiigan  ;  and  no  export  duty 
oil  lumber  cut  in  Maine,  and  passing  through  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  sea,  can  be  levied. 

Tiie  treaty  was  signed  June  6th,  1854,  and  may  termi- 
nate after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 


STATEMENT  SHOWINQ  THE  WHOLE 
CANADA  AND  TUB  UNITED 


TRADE  IN  IMPOnTS  AND  EXPORTS  BETWEEN 
STATES,  DURING  ELEVEN  YEARS. 


Imports  from  United 

Exports  from  Canada 

Amount  of  the 

Years. 

States  Into  Cunado. 

to  United  States. 

whole  trade. 

1851, 

$8,3G5,764 

§4,071,544 

$12,437,308 

1852, 

•    8,477,693 

0,284,520 

14,762,213 

1853, 

11,782,144 

8,936,380 

20,718,524 

1854,* 

15,533,096 

8,649,000 

24,182,096 

1855, 

20,828,676 

16,737,276 

37,565,952 

1856, 

22,704,608 

17,979,752 

40,684,260 

1857, 

20,224,648 

13,206,436 

33,431,084 

1858, 

15,635,565 

11,930,094 

27,565,659 

1859, 

17,592,91*i 

13,922,314 

31,515,230 

18G0, 

17,273,029 

18,427,968 

35,700,997 

1861, 

21,069,388 

14,386,427 

35,455,815 

In  ten  years  the  amount  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  nearly  trebled  itself,  and  risen 
from  twelve  millions  to  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out including  those  articles  which  arc  free  under  the  treaty. 

6TATEMENT  SUOWINQ  TIIE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BETWEEN  CANADA.  AND  TIUJ 
UNITED  STATES,  OP  ARTICLES  FREE  UNDER  THE  TREATY,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1861. 

Excess  of  Imports 


Tear. 

1855, 
185(), 
1857, 
1858, 
18511, 
1860, 


Imports  Into  the 
Uniti'd  States 
from  Canada. 

$16,47(;,093 
17,81 0,684 

■  ]7,8rj,:{08 
11,5M,;5C4 
15,28:1,070 
20,:!G:),829 


Imports  Into  Canada 
from  tho 
United  States. 

$7,725,561 
7,909,554 
8,642,0;!0 
5,564,615 
7,106,116 
7,069,689 


free  utKler  the  treaty 
in  favor  of  Canada. 

$8,750,532 
9,1)01,130 
4,17(1,278 
5,94!i,749 
8,18L',954 

i:!,296,140 


Totals,  $94,268,348  $44,017,565  $50,250,783 

*  Epoch  of  tho  Reciprocity  Treaty. 


;hl\ 
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THE  CHANNELS  OP  TUADE. 


THE  CIIANNKI.S  OF  TRADK. 
The  successive  goveriunoiits  of  Canada  have  always 
kept  in  view  the  importance  of  attracting  the  tradi;  oftlio 
country,  and  of  the  Western  States  of  the  American  Union 
to  the  8t,  Lawrence.  This  route  is  beginning  to  engairo 
increanied  attention  from  both  importers  and  exporters. 
Tiie  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  St.  Lawreneo 
traffic,  for  1857  to  18G1,  inclusivo : 

BTATEME>fT  OF  TlfE  VALUE  OP  EXPORTS  AND  IMI'OIITS  Via  TUB  ST.  liAWHEN'CB, 
WITH  TIIE  TONNAOB  OF  VESSELS,  INWAUD3  AND  OUTWAHUS,  DUIUNO  TUB 
YEAIW  1857  TO  1801,  INCLUSIVE. 


Tear.  Vulue  of  exports.  Value  of  Imports. 

1857,  $1:1,75(5,787      .$14,5(11,884 

ia58,  11,727,4 1:{         1(),7!)5,()77 

1859,  H,821,(Jfi'2          11,54!),0(;8 

18G0,  14,();t7,40;J         i;t,548,GG5 

1-JGl,  22,524,7:55         17,240,055 


Tonnngo  of  vcsscla. 

Inwards.  Oiitwurtls. 

748,425  7:n,:!G7 

Gi:t,81.T  G:I2,()4G 

C41,GG2  G40,5?l 

8;U,4:t4  82I,7!)1 

1,087,128  1,051),GG7 


Total  trmlo  ria 

St.  Ijiwrtnt'o, 

$28,:ilS,(;7i« 

20,522,490 

2o,;no,":io 

27,58(!,l)r,8 
3'J,77,i,790 


Hence  it  appears  that  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  has  risen 
in  value,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  twenty-ei<'lit 
millions  to  thirty-flino  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  gmnd 
system  of  internal  navigation  which  this  river  aftbrds,  with 
its  magnificent  canals,  will  eventually  become  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  "  Far  AVcst."  The  ])rospective  value  of  tlie 
St.  Lawrence  route  to  Canada  may  be  best  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

VALUE  OP   GOODS  IS  TRANSITU  FOB  TIIE   UNITED   STATES. 

Year.                                Imports.  Exports.                      Total 

1857 $lS;i,790  ....  $18:{,700 

1858 2G,916  2G,!lia 

1859 7G,:n4  ....          7G,:{14 

18G0 21,505  21,505  ' 

18G1 522,514  $3,505,511  4,028,025 

The  increase  in  the  trade  vta  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1861, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  exceeds  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

*  Value  of  ships  built  at  Quebec  included. 
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TRADE  WITH  TIIK  UNITED  STATES. 

The  reciprocity  treaty,  to  which  ret'erenco  has  already 
been  made,  ro.sidted  beiielicially  to  both  countriesA,  altho»i<^h 
there  itt  no  doubt  that  iiMi(;h  local  ill-teelin<;  has  been  eii- 
goiidered  in  })articuhir  States,  and  at  thoao  hike  porta  which 
have  not  been  l)enetited  by  tho  treaty  to  the  extent  antici- 
pated, when  tho  subject  was  under  discussion,  and  whoso 
local  trader  have  been  materially  influenced  by  the  high 
tariffs  on  certain  articles  recently  iinposcd  by  tho  govern- 
luent  of  Canada. 

Tiie  following  presents  a  comparative  view  of  all  tho 
imports  and  exports,  to  and  from  tho  United  States  and 
Ciiimda,  from  December  31,  1849,  to  January  1,  1801 : 


Tear. 

\m>, 

ISM, 

!<>;), 
18:)4, 

ls,M•^ 

1N')7, 

ItsW, 
18.Mt, 
18GU, 

FREE  PORTS. 

In  November,  ISGO,  tho  harbor  of  Gaspo  Basin,  in  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  constituted  a  free  port,  Avhero 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  every  description  may  be 
imported,  either  for  consumption  or  exportation,  without 
customs  duty.  Tho  harbor  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  was  also  made  a  free  port  at 
the  same  period,  tho  chief  objects  being  to  encourage  tho 
fisheries  in  the  one  case,  and  innnigration  in  the  other. 

The  imports  at  Gaspe,  and  the  out-ports  within  tho 
limits  of  the  "  free  port,"  were,  in  value,  $3SG,55S  in  18G0, 
aii.L  $302,008  in  1801.     The  imports  at  Sault  Ste.  Mario 

*  Those  amounts  arc  nnincd,  in  the  statistics  published  under  tho  sanction 
of  the  Can.'ulian  government,  as  returned  not  reported  at  inlai 1 1  orts  in  Can- 
ada, and  it  may  be  inferred  were  chiefly  sent  to  the  United  States. 


'OnTS   AND  IMPORTS 

BETWEEN 

CANADA   AND 

TUB    UNITED    STATES 

Imports 

K.vcoss  of 

Otlivrlmports 

Kstlmnt 

I'dexooss  of  Imports 

Imports 

Into  tliu 

Imports 

into 

Into  Oaimdiil'niMi  tlicUnltud 

into 

Ui.ltud 

Into 

ITnltod 

States  a 

liovi'  Canaillan  Im- 

Ciimulii. 

States. 

Cuniul.t. 

Stiiti's.* 

ports 

nto  thu  U.  States. 

|n,,W4,8C0 

♦4,1).M.159 

|il.(M;t,70l 

|9S2,()S3 

«(Ull,(!IS 

8,S(1.\"()5 

4,()TI,M4 

4.2ti4,22l 

84.^,S:J.S 

8,4i8,iiS8 

8,4"T,(l!):l 

fl.'JS4.Wl 

S,im73 

1.2.M.(V)2 

941, .MO 

ll.;8..M47 

H.!I8(1,»S'2 

2.SW.%7«5 

1.7»l».0"!J 

l,0.')t),iil»2 

l.ViJtMmT 

S.MU.IKt'i 

6,hS4,(iU,1 

l,"t!!),HH() 

6,111,U15 

2i>,s2S,070 

10.T;t7,27T 

4.II!II.M1I9 

S,2(1.MU3 

8'.'(VHS5 

tl.'MM^ 

1T,H7!I,7.M 

4,724.7.')l5 

2,2!!-t,90a 

2,4hr),,S,'-itt 

liO,'2..'4,(l.'iO 

13.*Hl,+16 

7,(i|s,2l4 

l,:).V!,2t)5 

6,402,009 

Ift.lttft.SO.'i 

11,ll8l).(m4 

8,-(l.'>,47l 

1.44:).l»44 

2,2ti2,42T 

n,f)lt2,!»10 

l!VfJ2,314 

8,C7U,(JO'i 

1,6(14,003 

2,00.\999 

17,!i78,02U 

lS,4'i7,003 

2,27U,480 

1,115,491 

w^ 
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REVENUE. 


were  valued  at  $54,421  in  1860,  and  at  $92,704  in  1861, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  imports  of  1860,  amounting 

to  $38,283. 

CANADIAN  TARIFFS. 
The  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  country  are  pro- 
vided for  chiefly  by  the  tariff  on  imported  articles.  The 
principal  articles  contributing  to  the  revenue  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table,  with  the  different  tariffs  in  the 
years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive : 


Articles. 
Mol;is.se3,  per  cent. 

Sugar,  refined. 
Sugar,  other, 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Ilaruoss, 
Cotton  goods. 
Iron  goods, 
Silk  goods, 
Wool  goods. 


(I 

K 
(1 
II 
II 
II 
II 
11 


1S55. 
16 
32 
27i 
12i 
12* 
Ui 
12i 
12i 

i2i 


1S56. 
11 
28 
20 
Hi 
17 
13* 
18* 
13* 
14 


1857. 
11 
25 
17* 
20 
20 
15 
15 
15 
15 


186a 

18 

26* 

21 

21 

21 

15 

16 

17 

18 


1859. 
30 
40 
30 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 


REVENUE. 

The  net  revenue  from  customs  during  the  past  ten  yeai's 
has  been  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Net  rev.  from  Customs. 

Year. 

Net  rev.  from  Customs. 

1851, 

$2,808,831 

1857, 

$3,595,754 

1852, 

2,822,491 

1858, 

3,026,294 

1853, 

3,040,391 

1859, 

4,123,511 

1854, 

4,672,074 

1860, 

4,405,104 

1855, 

3,255,278 

1861, 

4,411,160 

1850, 

4,115,621 

Tlie  amount  paid  yearly,  by  each  individual  of  the 
po])ulation  of  Canada,  is  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents, — as- 
suming the  ])opulation  to  be  2,506,755,  and  the  calculation 
to  be  made  for  the  years  1857  to  1861,  inclusive,  on  the 
gross  revenue  from  customs. 

REVENUE   OP   1861. 

Ordinary $9,318,180 

Sfignorial  indemnity 224,000 

Public  works 900,000 

Advances 21 8,000 

Repayment  sums  duo  on  open  account.. .  520,000 

Special  funds , . .  751,000 

Rede  .  ption  of  the  public  debt 2,738,000 

Redemption  Lake  St.  Peter  bonds 05  000 

Total $14,740,180 


njailGKATION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary,  including  municipal  loan  fund 

and  railway  interest $7,841,311 

Investment  realized  and  advances  repaid .     1, 11 6, 000 

Special  funds 934,000 

Debentures  issued 2,764,000 

$12,655,511 
Deficiency 2,085,809 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  largest  number  of  immio;rants  arrived  at  th6  port  of 
Quebec  since  1829  has  been  53,180.  Tlie  following  table 
gliows  the  annual  immigration  since  1850  to  1861,  a  period 
of  twelve  years : 


COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OP    THE    NUMBER    OP    IMMIGRANTS    ARRIVED    AT 
THE  PORT  OP  QUEBEC,   SINCE  THE  YEAR  1850   TO   1801,   INCLUSIVE. 


Tear. 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
1854, 
1855, 
1850, 
1857, 
1858, 
185!), 
180.0, 
1861, 


England. 
9,887 
9,077 
9,276 
9,585 

18,175 
6,754 

10,353 

15,471 
6,441 
4,846 
0,481 
7,780 


Ireland. 

17,976 

22,381 

15,983 

14,417 

16,165 

4,106 

1,638 

2,016 

1,153 

417 

376 

413 


Scotland. 
2,879 
7,042 
5,471 
4,745 
6,446 
4,859 
2,794 
3,218 
1,424 
793 
979 
1,112 


Continent 

of  Europe. 

849 

870 

7,256 

7,456 

11,537 
4,864 
7,343 

11,368 
3,578 
2,722 
2,314 

10,618 


Lower  pons. 

701 
1,106 
1,184 

496 

8£ft 

691 

261 
24 

214 


Total  arrivals,  between  1850  and  1861 319,993 

"  "  "        1829    "     1849 032,675 


952,668 


Tlie  dispevsion  of  these  immigrants  through  the  country 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  as  vast  numbers  find  their  way 
eventually  to  the  "VYestern  States  who  come  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  in  Canada,  yet,  on  account  of  neglect,  or 
the  misrepresentations  of  agents,  are  led  to  seek  a  home  on 
the  south  side  of  the  international  boundary. 
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The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  arrival 
and  distribntion  of  immigrants  during  1861 : — 

Landed  at  Quebec 19,923 

Arrived  in  Canada  via  the  route  of  the  United  States : 

By  steamer  to  Portland,  from  January  to  April 330 

•'        "  "  "      November  to  3 1st  December,     242 

By  route  of  Suspension  Bridge,  to  Hamilton,  11,132;  of 

whom  there  remained  in  Canada 3,263 

By  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario,  from  llocliester  and  Oswego,     353 
"       '*         from  Oswego  and  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Kingston,     350 

By  route  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  Montreal 126 

4,664 

Total  arrivals  in  Canada,  24,587 

Of  the  arrivals  at  Quebec,  there  proceeded  to  the  United 

States lOifOO 

Remaining  in  Canada,  13,887 

Of  this  number  there  appear  to  have  settled : 

In  Western  Canada 9,500 

In  Ottawa  District 1,544 

In  Eastern  Canada • 1,500 

In  Gaspo 400 

Unknown,  but  presumed  to  have  remained  in  Canada 943 — 13,887 

Each  immigrant  on  his  arrival  in  the  country  is  taxed  one 
dollar,  which  forms  part  of  the  funds  under  which  the  immi- 
gration department  is  sustained. 

The  expenditure  in  1861  amounted  to  $28,773;  the 
items  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  Quarantine  establishment  at  Grosse  Isle $4,700  25 

For  immigration,  in  tlio  direct  relief  and  assistance  to 

destitute  immigrants 8,920  19 

Agency  charges,   salaries,  rents,  office  and  travelling 

expenses 15,152  58 

$28,773  02 

Being  an  increase  of  $2,259  19  compared  with  that  of  1860. 

The  total  amount  of  tax  realized  during  this  season  was 
$19,112,  making  the  surplus  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
$9,661 — a  paltry  sum,  when  the  amazing  advantage  to  the 
province  of  a  continuous  stream  of  immigration  from  conti- 
nental Europe  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vast  wilderness  in  the  rear  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  industrious  laborers  and  mechanics. 

There  are  six  government  immigrant  agencies  in  Canada, 
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located  respectively  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  Citj, 
Kingson,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton.  The  Imperial  and  Pro- 
vincial Passengers'  Acts  provide  as  far  as  possible  against 
frauds  and  impositions  being  practised  on  the  immigrant. 
The  Provincial  Passengers'  Act  provides  that  immigrants 
may  remain  on  board  forty-eight  honrs  after  the  vessel's 
arrival  (except  in  cases  when  the  vessel  has  a  mail  con- 
tract), and  that  they  shall  be  landed  free  of  expense,  at 
proper  hours ;  that  no  person,  without  a  license,  shall  influ- 
ence passengers  in  favor  of  any  particular  steamboat,  rail- 
road or  tavern  ;  that  tavern-keepers  shall  have  posted,  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  a  list  of  prices  to  be  charged  for 
board,  lodging,  &c.;  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  have 
any  lien  upon  the  effects  of  a  passenger,  for  board  and 
lodging,  beyond  five  dollars.  The  total  immigration  from 
Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1858,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Proportion. 

To  British  American  colonies 1,180,049        24.60 

To  United  States 2,890,403         60.25 

To  Australian  colonies 652,353         13.60 

To  other  places 14,361  1.55 

4,797,166      100.00 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  LANDS  AND  COLONIZATION  ROADS. 
Tlici-e  are  now  seven  million  acres  of  crown  lands  sur- 
veyed and  open  for  sale,  at  prices  varying  from  thirty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  acre.  Every  purchaser  must  become  an 
actual  settler.  This  enormous  area  of  surveyed  public 
lands  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner ; 

Lower  Canada 4,540,000 

Upper  Canada 2,400,000 

Or,  exhibiting  more  particularly  the  localities  of  these 
public  lands,  there  are  in  ^^^ 

The  Thirce  Rivers  district about  349,000 

KiiBt  of  the  Chaudiere  to  Gaspe "  1,310,000 

Gaspo  and  Bonaventure '|  348,000 

Sauguenay  district "  295,000 

Eastern  townships "  1,030,000 

Ottawa  region  north  of  the  river "  1,206,000 

Between  Ottawa  River  and  Georgian  Bay. . .  "  1,740,000 

West  of  French  River  and  Lake  Nipissing...  "  100,000 
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The  capital  required  to  enable  an  immigrant  family  to 
Bettle  upon  a  free-grant  lot,  or  enter  upon  the  occupation 
of  wild  land,  should  be  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  tlie  family  for  eighteen  months,  until  a  return 
from  the  land  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  provisions  required  for  twelve  months,  for  a  man  and 
liis  wife  and  three  young  children,  and  also  a  list  of  arti- 
cles required  by  settlers  going  into  the  bush.  The  prices 
are  attached  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  the  villa- 
ges near  the  settlements  :* 

8  barrels  of  flour,  at  £1  15s.  per  barrel £14    0  0 

>  2      "       of  pork,  at  £:3  15.         "         7  10  0 

80  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  2s.  per  bushel 8     0  0 

30  lbs.  of  tea,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  lb 3  15  0 

1  barrel  of  herring 2     0  0 

i      "      of  salt 7  6 

Cost  of  Provisions £35  12  6 

SEED, 

20  bushels  of  potatoes,  nt  2s.  per  bushel £2     0    0 

3       "        of  wheat,  at  7  s.  Gd.  "  12     6 

10       "        of  oats,  at  23.  "  10    0 

Cost  of  seed £4    2  6 

OTHER  NECESSARIES. 

1  Axe £0  8  9 

1  Grindstone 0  7  6 

1  Shovel 0  110 

2  Hoes,  at  3s.  iis.  each 0  7  0 

3  Rcapinj,'-hooks,  at  Is,  6d.  each 0  4  6 

1  Scythe 0  5  0 

1  Inch  auger 0  5  0 

1  Inch-nnd-a-half  auger 0  7  6 

1  Hand-.sa\v 0     7     6 

2  Water  pails,  at  Is.  Gd.  each 0     3     0 

1  Windo\v-sa.«h,  and  glazing 0  5  0 

i  Bake-oven 0  5  0 

2  Pot?,  at  5s.  each 0  10  0 

1  Kettle 0  5  0 

1  Fr3-ingpan 0  3  0 

1  Teapot 0  2  6 

C  Small  tin  vessels,  at  kl  each 0  2  0 

3  Largo  tin  dishes,  at  2s.  Gd.  each 0  7  6 

*  From  Government  Immigration  Reporta. 
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OTHER  NEOESSAniES — contintied. 

6  Spoong,  at  2d.  each 0    10 

6  Knives  and  forks 0     5     0 

3  Paira  of  blankets,  at  £1  5s.  per  pair 3  15     0 

2  RuRS  or  quilts,  at  2s.  6d.  each 0     5     0 

2  Pairs  of  sheets,  at  3s.  per  pair 0    6    0 

1  Smoothing  iron 0     2     6 

]  Pig 0  15     0 

£10     1  1 

Total £50     2  1 

Add  one  Cow 5    00 

Hay  for  do.,  Ist  year 3    00 

Currency £58     2  1 

Or,  Sterling £47     0  0 

Tlie  provincial  government  has  recently  opened  se^en 
great  lines  of  road  in  Upper  Canada  and  five  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  laid  out  for  settlement  the  lands  through 
which  these  roads  pass. 

The  roads  in  Upper  Canada  are  styled : — 

1st.  The  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road. — Tliis  road  runs 
east  and  west,  and  will  eventually  be  171  miles  in  length, 
and  connect  the  Ottawa  River  with  Lake  Huron ;  about  62 
miles  are  now  finished,  and  235  settlers  already  located 
tliorcon.  Resident  agent,  T.  P.  Frencu,  Clontarf,  town- 
ship of  Sebastopol. 

2d.  Addington  Road,  running  north  and  south,  61 
mile.^  l^^ngj  ^^^^  starting  from  the  settlements  in  the  county 
of  Addington,  until  it  intersects  the  Opeongo  Road;  the 
number  of  settlers  on  this  road  is  178.  Resident  agent, 
E.  PEFtRY,  Tamworth. 

3d.  The  Hastings  Road,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Addington  Road,  68  miles  long,  and  connecting  the  county 
of  Hastings  with  f  he  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road :  there 
are  306  settlers  on  this  road.  Resident  agent,  M.  P. 
Hayes,  village  of  Madoc. 

4th.  The  Bobcayoeon  Road,  running  from  Bobcaygeon, 
between  the  counties  of  Peterborough  and  Yictoria,  north, 
and  intended  to  be  continued  to  Lake  Nipissing ;  36  miles 
are  already  completed,  and  there  are  168  settlers  on  the 
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line  ;  the  number  in  the  family  of  each  settler,  on  the  above 
roads,  averages  about  four.     Resident  agent,  R.  Hughes 
Bobcaygeon,  and  G.  G.  Boswell,  Bobcaygeon  North. 

5  th.  TuE  Fkontenac  and  Madawaska  Road,  of  which 
33  miles  are  completed.  Resident  agent,  J.  Spike,  Ilar- 
rowamith. 

6tli.  TiiK  MusKOKA  Road,  of  which  21  miles  are  com- 
pleted. Tills  road  runs  from  the  head  of  the  navigation  of 
Lake  Couchiching  to  the*  Grand  Falls  of  Muskoka,  where 
it  will  intersect  the  road  called  Peterson's  Line,  which 
will  eventually  meet  the  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road,  now 
gradually  opening  westwardly ;  and  by  it  the  intendlno' 
settler,  arriving  at  Toronto,  can,  in  one  day's  journey  from 
that  city,  reach  the  very  centre  of  the  country.  Resident 
agent,  R.  J.  Oliver,  Orillia. 

7th.  TuE  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Road,  intended  to  run  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Goulais  Bay,  and  of  which  5  miles  are 
already  completed. 

Tlie  five  roads  in  Lower  Canada  are: — 

The  Elgix  Road,  in  the  county  of  L'Islet,  about  35  milea 
long,  from  St.  JeaTi,  Port  Joli,  to  the  provincial  line. 
Resident  agent,  S.  Drapeau,  St.  Jean,  Port  Joli. 

TuE  Matane  and  Cape  Chat. 

The  Taciie  Road,  from,  Buckland,  in  the  county  of 
Bellechasse,  to  Metapedia  Road,  in  Rimouski — about  200 
miles. 

The  Temiscouata  Road,  from  River  du  Loup  to  Lake 
Temiscouata;  and  The  Metapedia  Road,  from  Cabot  to 
Restigouche. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  these  parts  of 
Canada,  the  government  has  authorized  free  grants  of 
land  along  these  roads,  not  exceeding  in  each  cmc  100 
acres,  and  obtainable  upon  the  following  conditions: 
.  1st.  That  the  settler  be  eighteen  vears  of  a<rc ;  2(1. 
That  he  take  possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  him  within 
one  month ;  3d.  That  he  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation 
twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  course  of  four  years ;  4th.  That 
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lie  bnild  a  log-liouse,  twenty  by  fourteen  feet,  and  reside 
on  the  lot  until  the  foregoing  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Families  may  reside  on  a  single  lot,  and  the  several 
members  having  land  allotted  to  them,  will  be  exempt 
from  building  and  residence  upon  each  individual  lot. 
Tlie  non-fulfilment  of  these  conditions  will  cause  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  the  land,  which  will  be  sold  or  given  to 
another.  The  lands  thus  opened  up,  and  gratuitously 
offered  by  the  government  for  settlement,  are  chiefly  of 
excellent  quality,  and  well  adapted  in  respect  to  soil  and 
climate,  to  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 
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BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICA. 

A  SKETCH  OP  THE  NATURE,  EXTENT  AND  VALUE  OP  THE  METALS  AND  OTUER 

USEFUL  MINERALS   FOUND  IN   CANADA,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  DRUNSWICK,  i 

AND   BRITISH   COLUMBIA,   WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PROGRESS  j 

OP  MINING    INDUSTRY  IN  THESE  PROVINCES.  I 

BY  CHARLES  ROBB,    MINING  ENGINEER,   MONTREAL.  I 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Canada  is  emphatically  an  agricultural  country,  and  is 
pre-eminently  favored  by  nature  in  the  excellence  of  its 
soil,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  climate  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  the  other  cereals,  which  must  long  continue  as  hereto- 
fore to  constitute  its  staple  productions.  Its  natural  resour- 
ces, however,  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  and  although,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  the 
products  of  its  fields  and  forests  naturally  occupy  the  greatest 
attention,  and  have  received  the  fullest  development,  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  mineral  treasures  with  which 
it  abounds  are  now  beginning  to  be  duly  recognized. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  and  a  few  of  the  less  import- 
ant metals,  Canada  has  been  found  to  produce  ohnost  all 
the  known  useful  minerals ;  while,  with  regard  to  most  of 
them,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  she  contains  within  her- 
self a  supply  not  only  amply  sufficient  for  her  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  for  permanent,  profitable  and  extensive 
foreign  commerce.  These  boundless  sources  of  wealth  have 
as  yet  been  rendered  available  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  of  their  existence  having  been  so 
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recently  brought  to  light,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  the 
capitiil  and  skill  requisite  to  develop  them.  As  the  resour- 
ces of  Canada  are  now  rapidly  becoming  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  as  it  is  gradually  learning  greater  self- 
reliance,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  its  mineral 
productions  are  destined  to  assume  their  due  rank  in  con- 
tributing to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  relation 
to  this  department  of  the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  at  London,  the  following  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  by  the  jury :  "  Of  all  the  British  colo- 
nics, Canada  is  that  whose  exhibition  is  the  most  interesting 
and  complete,  and  one  may  even  say  that  it  is  superior,  as 
far  as  the  mineral  kingdom  is  concerned,  to  all  countries  that 
have  forwarded  their  productions  to  the  Exhibition."  Tiiis 
judgment  will  doubtless  be  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  to 
which  Canada  has  contributed  a  collection  of  minerals  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  1851. 

We  have  stated  that  coal  does  not  occur  in  Canada,  and 
we  fear  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fully  established  fact,  at 
least  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  as 
yet  been  settled  and  explored.  The  rocks  are  throughout 
of  a  lower  geological  liorizon  than  the  carboniferous ;  and 
although  bituminous  schists  and  shales  abound,  and  thm 
veins  of  a  substance  closely  resembling  coal  occur  in  cer 
tain  parts  of  the  country,  these  can  not  be  regarded  as  of 
much  economic  importance.  Canada  is,  however,  very 
favorably  situated  in  its  proximit}',  at  all  points,  to  the  car- 
boniferous regions  of  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  ill  the  facility  of  conveyance  afforded  by  its  vast  lakes, 
rivers  and  canals ;  and  moreover,  it  contains  within  itself 
such  ample  supplies  of  wood,  peat  and  mineral  oil  as  will  go 
far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  coal. 

Many  useful  minerals  yielded  in  abundance  by  Canada, 
and  which  require  peculiar  chemical  treatment  to  render 
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them  available  in  the  arts,  such  as  cliromic  iron,  phosphate 
of  lime,  petroleum,  &o.,  are  rendered  comparatively  value- 
less  iroin  the  liiet,  that  in  i)resent  circumstances,  the  crude 
material  has  to  be  transportetl  at  great  expense  to  distant 
manufacturing  centres.  Such  materials  are  peculiarly  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  enterprising  capitalists,  as  their 
manufacture  in  the  i)rovince  would  be  attended  with  the 
double  advantage  of  rendering  them  available  as  a  source  of 
national  wealth  as  well  as  individual  profit,  and  of  givincf 
employment  to  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of 
population. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Cana- 
da, imperfect  as  it  necessarily  is,  froin  the  vast  extent  of 
unexplored  and  partially  explored  territory,  as  well  as  from 
the  recent  date  at  wliicli  public  attention  began  to  he  di- 
]-ected  to  the  subject,  is  nevertheless  suilicicntly  accurate  to 
admit  of  a  certain  classification  and  arrangement,  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  various  useful  minerals  has 
been  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  much  or 
nearly  all  of  this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan,  the  Provincial  Geologist,  and  his  coadjutors, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  assiduously,  (under  the  lihcral 
patronage  of  the  Provincial  Government,)  during  nearly 
twenty  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  Geology  of  Cana- 
da; and  wliose  labors  have  not  only  conferred  incalculable 
benefit  on  the  country,  but  j)rocured  for  themselves  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  order  to  illustrate  our  remarks  upon 
the  mineral  productions  of  Canada,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  gx-ological  structui'c  of  the  country  as  asoer- 
lained  by  ihe  provincial  geologists.  j 

GEOLOGICAL    STULCTUKE    OF    CANADA    IN    RELATION    TO    ITS    USEFUL 

MINERALS.  I 

The  oldest  geological  formation  in  Canada,  styled  by  Sir 
William  Logan   the   Laurentian   system,  occupies  all  the 
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nortliorn  and  portions  of  the  ccntrivl  divisions  of  tlio  pro- 
viiico,  extending  over  an  area  of  about  150,000  square 
milos,  and  composed  of  various  hard  rocks,  such  as  gneiss 
and  white  cryslaline  limestone;  the  total  thickness  of  tiiis 
formation  in  Canada  is  probably  not  less  than  20,000  feet. 
These  rocks  consist  of  highly  altered  strata,  in  which  no 
positive  and  unequivocal  traces  of  organic  life  have  been 
QS  yet  detecfcd;  and  which  have  been  bent,  twisted  and 
tilted  up  at  all  angles,  and  in  some  j, laces  invaded  by 
masses  of  intrusive  rock.  Among  the  useful  minerals 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  formation,  the  ores  of  iron 
are  the  most  important,  being  found  in  interstratified  layers 
or  beds  in  quantities  which  may  be  regarded  as  inexhausti- 
ble and  of  exceedingly  rich  quality.  Veins  of  lead  and 
copper  also,  cutting  the  stratification,  occur  in  the  formation, 
especially  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  next  succeeding 
system  of  rocks ;  plumbago  and  mica  abound,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  barytes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  Laurentiai  limestones  furnish  marbles  of  very 
excellent  quality,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  materials 
applicable  to  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Iluronian  system,  the  next  in  ascending  order,  is 
wanting  in  the  eastern  and  centi-al  parts  of  Canada,  but  at- 
tains a  great  dcveloj>ment  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  parts  of  Lake  Superior;  occupying  a  linear  ex- 
tent of  about  400  miles,  and  consisting  of  slates,  altered 
paiulstones,  limestones  and  conglomerates,  associated  with 
heavy  masses  and  dykes  of  trap ;  the  total  thickness  is  esti- 
mated at  about  18,000  feet.  This  system  constitutes  what 
has  been  called  the  lower  copper-bcai'ing  rocks  of  the  lake 
region ;  the  ore  occurring  sometimes  disseminated  among  the 
slates,  but  more  frequently  in  quartz  veins  intersecting 
them.  Tliese  deposits  of  copper  ore  have  formed,  for  many 
years  back,  the  object  of  mining  operations;  and  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  tliat  this  region  contains  metallic  treasures 
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which  will  one  day  become  the  source  of  great  wcallli  to 
Ciiiiada.  In  addition  to  copper,  wilver  and  nickel  occur 
in  this  formation  in  quantities  which  iiroinisc  to  bo  of  econ- 
omic importance.  Agates,  jasper  and  other  varieties  (jf  pre- 
cious stones  are  of  frequent  (jceurrence,  and  the  jasper  con- 
glomerate, which  abounds  in  this  region,  ullbrds  a  beautiful 
material,  wliich  will  be  found  api)lieable  to  iinmy  purposes 
of  decorative  construction. 

The  upper  copper-bearing  rocks,  including  the  well- 
known  rich  deposits  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Siqiciior 
have  recently  been  discovered  to  have  their  equivalents  in 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Quebec  Group,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province ;  consisting  of  altered  ami  liiolijy 
dislocrted  and  disturbed  limestone  and  sandstone  strata 
belonging  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system 
and  extending  in  a  belt  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles 
wide,  from  the  bonlers  of  Lake  Champlain  eastward  to 
nearly  the  extreme  point,  of  Gaspe.  This  important  region 
which  occupies  an  area  of  over  ir),000  square  miles,  is  a 
portion  of  the  great  metalliferous  formation  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  includes  the  well-known  mining  regions  of  the 
Apjtalachian  chain  from  Canada  to  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
those  of  Missouri  and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Altliono-h 
this  fact  has  but  recently  been  recognized,  many  valuable 
discoveries  of  copjier  and  other  metals  have  already  been 
made  in  the  eastern  townshij^s  of  Caiuida,  and  at  other  points 
comprised  within  the  region  specified.  In  addition  to  the 
metals,  it  abounds  in  roofing  slates  of  excellent  quulit}', 
besides  many  beautiful  varieties  of  serpentine,  marble,  soap- 
stone,  whetstones,  ochres,  kc. 

The  central  portion  of  the  province,  comprising  the  re- 
gion bordering  on  the  north  shore  of  Jjake  Ontario,  and  ex 
tending  over  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles,  is  under 
laid  by  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silui'ian  age,  which  are  com- 
paratively unaltered,  both  as  regards  position  and  chemical 
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corn{)09ilion.  Tlioy  arc  for  tho  most  part  liiddoii  niulcr  tliick 
doporiita  of  drift  clay,  and  liavc  hitherto  produced  no  im- 
portant discoveries  of  tlio  metals ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
murk  that  it  is  in  limestone  rocksof  corresponding  age  and 
condition  that  the  extensive  di'posits  of  lead  in  AVi.scoiisin 
and  lowu  occur.  The  limestones  of  this  ri'gion,  bc'sides  con- 
tributiiig  mat;'rially  to  its  agricultural  value,  furnish  excel- 
lent building  and  paving  materials ;  and  in  many  jjlaccs  beds 
of  hydraulic  limestone  arc  found,  and  a  superior  description 
of  lithographic  stone  maybe  obtained  in  urdimited  quantity. 

The  rocks  of  the  western  peninsula  arc  of  Upper  Silurijui 
and  Devonian  age;  and  furnish,  by  their  decomposition,  the 
materials  for  the  rich  and  fertile  soils  by  which  this  part  of 
the  province  is  distinguished,  and  rendered  so  invaluable 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  most  important  mineral  jiro- 
ducts  of  the  rocks  of  this  region  arc  gypsum,  hydraulic  lime 
and  petroleum. 

The  superficial  deposits,  all  over  the  countr\ ,  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tilos  and 
every  description  of  coarse  pottery.  Shcllmarls  occur  in 
many  places,  and  constitute  a  valuable  manure.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  also  found  in  great  quantities,  and  at  several  points 
has  been  made  available  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Beds  of  ochre  exist  in  many  localities, 
and  considerable  areas  in  the  c  .stern  part  of  the  })rovince 
are  covered  by  marshes  yielding  abundance  of  peat,  which 
must  in  time  become  most  valuable  for  fuel. 

CATALOGUE    OF    US^UL    MINERALS    FOl'ND    IN    CANADA. 

It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us, 
to  give  more  than  a  general  and  cursory  account  of  the  useful 
minerals  of  Canada;  and  with  respect  to  many  of  them  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  enumeration.  As  the  basis 
of  our  remarks,  we  shall  adopt  the  classification  given  by 
Sir  William  Logan ;  reproducing,  in  an  abridged  form,  the 
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index  to  the  elaborate  and  valuable  "  Descriptive  Catalogues 
of  the  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,''^  prepared  by  him  for 
the  Great  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862;  and  omitting  such 
as  are  either  common  to  most  other  countries,  or  of  limited 
application  in  the  arts,  together  with  such  as  appear  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Canada.  We  shall  then  enter  upon  a 
more  particular  account  of  such  as  are  of  special  interest  or 
importance,  giving  such  details  as  may  serve  to  elucidate 
their  nature,  mode  of  occurrence  and  value,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  developed. 

METALS    AND    THEIR    ORES. 

Iron,     ^[agnetic,  specular,  bog  and  titaniferous. 

Zinc  and  Lead.     Sulphurets,  (blende  and  galena.) 

Copper.  Native,  pyritous,  variegated  and  vitreous  sulphurets. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt.     Sulphurets. 

Silver.     Native,  and  associated  with  galena  and  copper  ore. 

Gold.     Native;  in  sujierficial  deposits  and  in  veins. 

MINERALS    APPLICABLE    TO    CHEMICAL    MANUFACTURES. 

CJiromium.  In  chromic  iron  ore,  for  forming  chroraatc  of 
potash,  &c. 

Manganese.  In  iron  ore,  and  as  earthy  peroxide,  for  bleach- 
ing and  decolorizing  agents. 

Iron  Pyrites.     For  manuflicture  of  copperas  and  sulphur. 

MINERAL    .'AINTS. 

Iron  Ochres.    All  varieties  of  color;  very  abundant. 
Sulphate  of  Baryta.     For  manufacture  of  permanent  white, 

&c. 
Steatite.     Soapstone,  used  both  as  a  paint  and  a  refractory 
stone. 

MATERIALS    APPLICABLE    TO    THE    ARTS. 

Lithographic  Stone,  Mica,  Muidding  Sand,  FidlLr\^  lAirth. 
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MATERIALS   APPLICABLE    TO   JEWELRY. 

Agates,  Jasper,  Labradorite,  Sunstone,  Hyacinth,  Oriental 
Rubies,  Sapphires,  Amethysts,  Ribboned  Chert,  (for 
cameos,)  Jet. 

MATERIALS   FOR   GLASS    MAKING. 

TT/u'te  Quartzose  Sandstone,  Pitchstone,  Basalt,  &;c. 

REFRACTORY    MATERIALS. 

Soapstone,  Pipestone,  Asbestos,  Sandstone,  Plumbago,  Fire-clay. 

MINERAL    MANURES. 

'    Phosphate  of  Lime,  Gypsum,  Shellmarl. 

i 

j  GRINDING    AND    POLISHING   MATERIAL. 

'   Millstones,  Grindstones,  Whetstones. 

I 

MATERIALS    FOR   COMMON   AND    DECORATIVE    CONSTRUCTION. 

Granite,  Sandstone,  Limestone,  Hydraulic  Limestone,  Roofing 
Slates,  Flagstones,  Marbles,  (in  great  variety  of  colors,) 
i!  Serpentines,  Clays  for  brick  and  tile  making  and  coarse 

I ;         pottery. 

!!  COMBUSTIBLE    MATERIALS. 

i    Peat,  Petroleum,  and  Asphalt. 

ij  .  . 

!       In  tlie  notices  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  of  the  prc- 

I  gress  of  development  of  the  various  minerals  under  their 

;    respective  heads,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  date  to  which 

this  account  is  brought  up  is  the  early  part  of  the  year  1862. 

I;  IRON    ORES. 

■'  The  iron  ores  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  bog 
ores,  which  are  distributed  over  many  parts  of  the  province, 
are  chielly  found  associated,  as  we  before  remarked,  with  the 

I  Laurentian  rocks,  in  which  they  occur  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities, and  generally  in  beds  lying  conformably  with  the 
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Stratification.  Most  of  these  beds  are  of  very  great  extent 
and  thickness,  and  of  excellent  quality,  yielding  sixty  to 
seventy  i)er  cent,  of  pure  iron ;  and  although  the  want  of 
mineral  fuel  operates  as  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  industry,  they  have  been  par- 
tially worked  in  a  few  places. 

At  the  Hull  mine,  situated  about  five  miles  above  Ottawa 
City,  the  bed  is  about  90  feet  in  thickness,  containino-  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  of  vast 
though  unknown  extent.  At  the  lowest  estimate  this  de- 
posit is  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than  250,000,000  tons 
of  iron. 

The  Crosby  mine,  situated  on  the  Eideau  canal,  is  on  a 
bed  200  feet  thick,  and  iti,  yield  over  the  same  extent  of 
ground  would  amount  to  double  that  above-mentioned ;  a 
quantity  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  would 
atTord  employment  for  the  whole  mining  force  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  a  century. 

In  the  township  of  Marmora,  where  iron  works  have 
been  established  and  smelting  done  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  beds  are  in  the  aggregate  about  150  feet  in  thickness, 
and  by  the  same  method  of  computation  may  be  estimated 
to  contain  100,000,000  tons;  and  at  two  other  known  loca- 
tions which  have  been  partially  opened  up,  the  probable 
rontents  may  amount  to  150,000,000  tons;  thus  making, 
for  the  five  localities  specified,  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000,- 
000  tons.  '\''ast  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  it 
is  certain  that  as  the  whole  region  overlaid  by  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks  becomes  settled,  many  additional  localities  of  the 
material  will  be  discovered.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
supply  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
inexliaustiblc. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  natural  facilities 
for  working  and  transportation,  these  arc  unsurpassed  by 
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any  country  in  the  world.  The  ore  consists  chiefly,  in  the 
localities  referred  to,  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which 
is  the  same  species,  and  occurring  in  the  same  geological 
formation,  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  which 
the  celebrated  Swedish  Iron  is  made.  There  is  therefore 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  treated  in  a  similar  way,  it 
\i\\\  produce  an  equally  good  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  iron  work.  The  ore-beds 
occurring  immediately  at  the  surface  can  be  wrought  with 
comparatively  little  labor,  and  many  of  the  most  promising 
are  situated  near  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals. 

The  extensive  scale  on  which  iron  smelting  works  must 
necessarily  be  conducted,  and  the  large  capital  involved, 
too-cther  with  the  want  of  mineral  fuel  and  expense  of 
]p')or,  have  hitherto  operated  as  obstructions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bra^.  ^h  of  industry  in  Canada;  while  the  low 
price  of  iron  in.]^-  c-  from  the  mother  country  renders 
it  doubtful  wheti --  "a  present  circumstances,  it  would  re- 
pay the  cost  of  manufacturing.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
liidiest  degree  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  country  pos- 
sesses within  itself  such  vast  stores  of  a  material  indispensa- 
hle  to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  mankind,  and  which  can 
be  made  available  when  circumstances  render  its  applica- 
tion expedient  or  necessary. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  somewhat  anomalous  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  British  provinces  in  Korth  America,  iron 
smelting  and  some  other  branches  of  industry,  received  a 
larger  share  of  attention  half  a  century  ago  than  they  do  at 
the  present  da3^  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  application  of  the  modern  system  of  division  of  labor, 
which  tends  to  restrict  the  industry  of  countries,  as  well  as 
individuals,  to  those  branches  only  which  are  supposed  to 
form  their  staple  productions,  or  to  which  nature  and  custom 
are  conceived  to  have  best  adapted  them. 

Several  years  ago  iron  works  were  established,  and  smelt- 
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ing  carried  on  for  some  time,  on  the  rich  magnetic  oxides 
in  the  townsliips  of  Marmora  and  Madoc  in  the  county  of 
Hastings ;  the  produce  was  a  very  superior  quahty  of  man- 
ufactured iron ;  but  owing  chiefly  to  tlie  want  of  roads,  dis- 
tance from  markets,  &c.,  they  have  been  found  unprofitable 
and  abandoned  in  the  meantime.  We  have  no  statistics  of 
the  production  of  these  works.  Of  late  years  a  trade  has 
sprung  up,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  exportation  of  the 
iron  ores  of  Hull  and  Crosby  to  the  smelting  establishments 
of  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  which  can  be  done  with  profit  when 
taken  as  return  freight  by  the  vessels  carrying  the  ngricul- 
tural  products  of  the  West  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  ore 
is  worth  from  §5  to  $6  per  ton  at  the  furnaces,  and  can  be 
put  on  board  at  Kingston  for  §2.25.  From  the  Hull  mine 
about  8,000  tons  have  been  thus  forwarded  since  1855,  and 
from  that  of  South  Crosby,  which  is  more  conveniently 
situated  as  regards  proximity  to  the  shipping  port,  the  ex- 
ports up  to  the  year  1860  are  stated  at  6,000  tons. 

Besides  the  magnetic  oxides,  specular  iron  ore  abounds 
in  many  localities  in  Canada,  both  in  the  Laurcntian  and 
Lower  Silurian  groups  of  rocks,  and  red  hematite  or  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  also  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  these  descriptions  of  ores  were  mined  for 
smelting  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Furnace  Falls  in 
Landsdowne,  but  the  works  being  f(jund  unprofitable  at  the 
time,  were  abandoned.  Ked  hematite  was  formerly  quar- 
ried in  the  township  of  Brome,  Canada  East,  of  such 
superior  quality  as  to  be  found  worthy  of  transportation  a 
distance  of  about  180  miles  to  be  smelted.  A  great  extent 
of  rich  hematite  has  recently  been  discovered  upon  one 
of  the  islands  in  Lake  Nipissing. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore  is  very  abundant  in  Lower  Oanadn, 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  townships  and  at  Bay  St.  Paul,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whethc)'  it  can  be  rendered  available  for 
the   manuraeturc  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
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titanium  wliicli  is  difficult  to  separate,  but  which  pro])ably 
may  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  become  itself  a  valuable 
product.  The  deposit  at  Bay  St.  Paul,  Avhich  is  ninety 
feet  thick,  and  is  traceable  for  about  a  mile,  contains 
48.60  of  oxide  of  titanium. 

The  bog  iron  ores,  which  are  found  so  extensively  dif- 
fused throughout  Canada,  have  been  in  a  few  instances  the 
object  of  manufacturing  industry.  These  ores  occur  in 
patches  from  three  to  twenty -four  inches  thick,  on  the  sur- 
face, generally  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  swampy  lands,  and 
consist  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  an  acid  de- 
rived from  vegetable  decomposition  ;  their  yield  of  metallic 
iron  is  usually  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  St.  Maurice 
fuiges  at  Three  Kivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  wliich  have 
been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  a  century,  employ  ex- 
chisively  this  description  of  ore,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  have  pro- 
duced largely  both  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  This  establishment,  which  at  one  time 
employed  from  250  to  300  hands,  is  now  discontinued ; 
but  the  business  is  carried  on  vigorously  at  the  Radnor 
foi'ii-es  in  Batiscan,  where  the  ore  and  fuel  are  abundant. 
The  chief  manufacture  here  consists  of  cast-iron  car- 
wheels;  and  recently  a  rolling  mill  has  been  erected, 
which  produces  railroad  and  other  descriptions  of  fine  iron. 
The  (piantity  of  ore  annually  used  at  these  works  is  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  tons,  producing  about  2,000  tons  of 
pii^  iron  ;  and  the  nmnbcr  of  workmen  varies  from  200  to 

400. 

In  Upper  Canada  an  iron  smelting  work,  in  which  the 
bog  ores  were  employed,  was  erected  and  carried  on  for 
some  time  in  the  county  of  Il^orfolk,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  but  is  now  abandoned,  and  no  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  work  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
preserved.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  iron  produced 
from  the  boix  ores  of  Canada  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
these  invariably  c(;ntain  a  notable  quantity  of  phosphorus, 
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which  is  generally,  althoni^li,  as  it  appears,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  iron. 

ZINC  AND  LEAD. 

Hitherto  no  available  deposits  of  zinc  ore  have  been 
discovered  in  Canada,  although  this  metal  is  known  to 
exist  at  many  places,  and  may  yet  become  of  ecououilc 
importance.  Blende,  or  the  sulphnret  of  zinc,  is  found 
associated  with  copper  in  considerable  proportion  at  Pointo 
aux  Mines,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  it  is  also  found  with 
galena  at  several  points  in  the  eastern  townships.  Deposits 
of  zinc  ores  must  be  large  and  favorably  situated  in  oi-der 
to  be  worked  with  profit,  and  the  sulphuret  is  not  tlio 
most  valuable  ore ;  its  occurrence  in  Canada,  therefore,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  important  in  so  far  as  it  may  lead,  aa 
in  other  countries,  to  the  discovery  of  the  more  useful  ore, 
calamine. 

Tiie  officers  of  the  geological  survey  have  reported  the 
occurrence  of  galena,  in  many  localities  in  Canada. 
The  most  important  is  that  now  known  as  the  lianisay 
lead  mine,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  C.  W.  Here  the 
rock  intersected  by  the  vein,  which  is  of  calc-spar,  is  an 
arenaceous  limestone,  or  dolomite,  belonging  to  that  di- 
vision of  the  lower  Sihirian  series  known  in  New  York 
State  and  in  Canada  as  the  calciferous  sand-rock.  Minin"- 
operations  have  been  prosecuted  with  some  success,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  important  t'acjts, 
that  the  ore  exists  in  true  veins,  wliich  may  bo  depended 
upon  for  persistence  in  deptli,  and  that  its  quality  is  most 
excellent,  producing  eighty  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  tons  of  ore  of  this  produce  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  smelting  works  liave  been  erected  to  reduce 
the  ore;  but  the  enterprise  has  languished  from  want  of 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently.  It  is 
expected  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  present  season  (1SG2\ 
these  mines  will  be  worked  by  9  powerful  company,  and 
with  good  prospects  of  success.     1-    other  locations  in  tlio 
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game  district  of  country,  as  in  the  townships  of  Bedford 
and  Lansdowne,  other  veina  have  been  discovered,  hold- 
\i\cr  a  nearly  uniform  course,  and  which  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  lead  lodes  of  Eossie,  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York.  Trial  shafts  have  been 
sunk  on  many  of  these  veins,  and  with  good  prospects  of 
a  successful  result. 

Galena  is  known  to  exist  at  8«_  "u.  oiiits  in  the 
Quebec  group  of  rocks,  stretching  from  L.v.  j  Champlain 
to  Gasp6  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  it  occurs  at 
any  place  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  remunerative.  At 
Indian  Cove,  in  Gaspe,  a  lead  vein  has  been  partially 
explored,  and  has  yielded  about  six  tons  of  sixty  per  cent. 

ore. 

Galena  has  also  been  found  in  occasional  bunches  in  the 
Niagara  limestone  rocks,  skirting  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explore  and 
work  them ;  but  no  vein  of  any  considerable  importance 
lias  yet  been  discovered  here. 

COPPER. 

This  valuable  metal  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most 
important  of  the  mineral  treaoares  of  Canada,  and  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  prominent  rank  among  tlie  resources  of 
the  country.  The  ores  of  copper  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tributed abundantly  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  province,  their 
existence  having  been  known  in  the  former  case  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  while  in  the  latter,  notwitlistaiuling  its 
being  a  much  more  populous  and  accessible  region,  it  has 
only  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
Laurentian  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  found  to  yield 
any  great  deposits  of  copper  ore,  although  veins  of  the 
sulphnrets  have  been  traced  in  this  formation  which  may 
lead  to  more  important  discoveries. 

Co2'>per  mining  in  the  lake  region.  In  the  -western  part 
of  the  province,  the  Iluroniau  rocks,  occupying  the  whole 
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northern  fliiiik  of  Lake  Huron,  and  parts  of  Lake  Superior 
are  traversed  by  numerous  and  powerful  cupriferous  veins 
which  have  formed  the  ol)jeet  of  mining  enterprise  for  many 
years.  The  attention  of  travellers  was  attracted  to  the  rich 
copper  ores  of  this  region  as  far  Lack  as  the  middle  of  tlio 
seventeenth  century;  and  in  1770  a  comj-'iny  was  actu- 
ally formed  by  some  enterprising  Englishmen  to  work 
copper  mines  on  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  but 
owing  to  the  remoteness  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  conn- 
try,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  continue  operations  for  any 
lengthened  period.  In  ISio,  when  the  excitement  conse- 
quent upon  the  great  discoveries  of  copper  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  -was  at  its  height,  similar  niinin» 
schemes  were  instituted  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  com- 
panies were  formed  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  vario" 
other  Canadian  cities,  who  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  thoucru 
questionable  discretion,  sent  armies  of  explorers  and 
miners  into  the  field,  equipped  in  the  most  extravagant 
style,  and  who  certainly  obtained  abundance  of  ore,  but 
at  a  cost  greatly  above  its  value.  The  consequence  of 
these  rash  and  imprudent  proceedings  was  that  most  of 
the  companies  speedily  abandoned  their  operations,  after 
the  irretrievable  loss  of  large  sums  of  money ;  and  with 
those  -who  have  continued  in  tlie  business  till  the  present 
time,  the  debts  thus  incurred  have  proved  a  severe  drag 
upon  their  subsequent  more  cautious  proceedings.  The 
Montreal  Mining  (/ompany  have  prosecuted  their  works 
till  this  time,  atul  witii  toleral)lo  success,  at  the  Bruce  Mine, 
located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  ■where  a  group  of  cop- 
per-bearing quartz  lodes  are  found  intersecting  greenstone 
rocks.  On  a  careful  examinaticm  instituted  by  Sir  Wni. 
Logan,  in  1848,  it  was  found  that  about  3,000  square  fathoms 
of  tiie  lodes  would  contain  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  cop- 
l^er.  The  average  annual  pnjduce  of  this  mine  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  its  e.xisteuce  has  been  about  700  tons,  of 
18  to  20  per  cent.  Tlie  deepest  working  is  50  fathoms 
from  the  surface ;  the  mine  employs  about  3J:  hands. 
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About  four  years  ago  the  Montreal  Mining  Company 
leased  one  of  their  locations,  the  "Wellington  !^Jine,"  to 
a  private  English  company,  who  have  worked  it  with  great 
viifor  and  success.     The  lodes  here  are  apparently  con- 
tinuations of  those  found  on  the  Bruce  location,  and  are 
extremely  powerful  and  productive.     The  quantity  of  ore 
obtained  at  this  mine  since  1857  is  about  6,000  tons  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  it  is  said  to  yield  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.     The  same  company  liave 
also  recently  opened  on   an  adjoining  location,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Huron  Copper  Bay  Company,  and  have 
discovered  very  valuable  deposits ;  this  mine  being  reported 
to  have  yielded  during  1861  not  less  than  1,300  tons  of 
twenty  per  cent.  ore.     The  number  of  men  on  the  Wel- 
lino'ton  and  Copper  Bay  Mines  is  supposed  to  be  about 
265.    All  the  ore  raised  by  this  company  is  sent  to  Britain. 
Smelting  works  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  Bruce  Mines,  the  coal  being  supplied  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  freight  by  the  vessels  which  are  sent  to  carry  the 
produce  of  the  south  shore  mines.      These  works   have 
not  hitherto  been  brought  into  successful  operation,  but  if 
skilfully  and  economically  conducted,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great   advantage   to   the   mining  interests  of  this 
region.    The  aggregate  produce  of  the  three  Lake  Huron 
copper  mines  for  1861  is  about  3,000  tons,  M'orth  about 
$250,000,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  exports  of  the 
country  from  one  small  port,  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
inifht  be  done,  should  the  government  provide  efficient 
steam  communication  with  the  upper  lakes. 

The  ores  of  the  Lake  Huron  copper  region  are  entirely 
sulpliurets,  yellow,  variegated,  and  vitreous — no  native 
copper  being  found.  This  form  of  the  metal  is,  however, 
found  in  considerable  quantity  at  Maimanso,  Miehipicoten 
island,  and  various  other  points  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  regions  may 
ultimately  prove  as  favorable  for  the  production  of  copper 
as  the  far-famed  "  south  shore." 
21 
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Copper  inin'uuj  in  Canada  Edd.     Wo  have  Jilroiuly  ro- 
iimrkt'd  tlmt  the  rocks  of  tlie  Lake  Superior  niiniiiir  nMi,„i 
liave  their  geological  C({uiv:ileiits  in  tlie  (^iiebee  group  in 
Lo\Vi>r  Canada,  and  accordingly  wo  iind  them  charin'tcr- 
i/.ed  by  biniilar  features  as  regards  tlieir  metallic  eontonts. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  c.\i.steM(,'o  of 
copper  ores  has  been  rect)gnizod  in  the  eastern  ]>art  of  tlio 
province,  and  the  discovery  of  their  economic!  inijjortiuice 
is  of  still  more  recent  date.     So  far  as  hithert(j  observed 
the  deposits  occur  most  abundantly,  and  in  greatest  rjc-ii. 
iiess,  in  the  highly  altered  and  disturbed  strata  constitutiii" 
the  mountainous  and   picturesque   region  of  the  eustorn 
townships,  extending  from  the  i)rovineo  line,  near  the  lioiul 
of  Lake  Ciuimplain,  in  a  north-eastiirly  direction  as  far  as 
Quebec,   and  occupying  a  breadtli  of  forty-live  or  fiftv 
miles.     They   occur  chietly   in    beds    subordinate  to  tlio 
stratilication  of  the  eliloritic  aiul  micaceous  slates,  and  asso- 
ciated dolomitic  limestone^  of  the  nietainorphic  lower  Si- 
lurian age,  which  are  tilted  to  a  high  angle;  and  the  uinst 
valiud)le  deposits  are  found  where  these  strata  a])poar  tu 
have  been  lissured  or  otherwise  disturbed,  and  the  oponinc.s 
sul)se([uently  tilled  with  (.-re.     In  some  cases,  also,  veiiii 
occur  cutting  the  stratification  at  small  angles,  and  tliose 
give  promise  of  being  pernuinently  reliable  mines.     The 
ores  are  generally  of  an  unusually  rich  character,  and  arc 
found  in  such  variety  as,  by  their  mixture,  to  give  great  fa- 
cilities for  smelting. 

During  the  last  two  years  (1800  and  ISGl),  mn(;li  activ- 
ity has  i>revailed  in  prosecuting  the  search  lor  valnuMo 
minerals  in  the  region  in  cpiesfion,  chielly  by  individual 
cnterjirise  or  by  snudl  com[)anies.  Surface  e.\plur;iiiuii,s 
liave  bv'en  made  over  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  ami  in 
several  instances  actual  mining  operations  have  becii  cuiu- 
raenced,  and  the  results  so  iar  have  proved  highly  eiuoiir- 
aging.  Depcisits  of  the  suljthurets  of  cop})ei',  more  or  loss 
promising,  have  been  found  to  exist  on  upwards  of  150 
distinct  lots,  in  various  townships.     On  nine  or  tea  luua- 
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tiuiia,  at  jjjrciit  dihtanccs  apart,  trial  shafts  have  been  sunk 
to  a  considerable  depth,  and  in  aa  many  instances  lar^jjo 
gums  have  been  ex[»ended  in  eostecnin^  and  trenchin<»:;  and 
ill  almost  all  eases  the  deposits,  when  traced  in  dei>th, 
hiivc  been  found  to  improve  in  all  tlie  qualities  recpiisito 
for  ])ermanent  and  profitable  minin<:;.  All  that  seems 
wanting  in  order  to  establish  the  character  of  this  promis- 
intj  mining  region  is  the  expenditure,  at  various  well  se- 
lected points,  of  a  moderate  capital  judiciously  and  eco- 
nomically applied.  These  mines  are  very  well  situated  as 
ri't'iU'ds  transportation  of  the  ores  to  nuirket,  the  whole 
district  ^>oing  traversed  by  railways,  and  at  no  point  very 
distant  from  water  conveyance. 

The  only  copper  mines  in  Lower  Canada  which  have  as 
vet  produced  much  ore  for  tlie  market  are  the  Acton  and 
llarvoy  Hill  mines.     At  Acton,  in  Bagot  county,  the  ore, 
which  is  associated  with  a  dolomitie  limestone,  in  conse- 
qvuc'C  apparently  of  complicated  dislocations  of  the  strata, 
oeciu's  at  the  surface,  in  a  series  of  bunches  of  exceeding 
rit'hiiess,  which  have  now  for  the  most  part  been  extracted 
by  open  quarrying ;  but  on  tracing  this  ore  in  depth,  the 
bunches  appear  to  be  connected  with  regular  veins  which 
afford  promise  of  being  pern.ancntly  productive,  although 
by  a  ditiercnt  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  working.     In 
the  absence  of  full  official  returns,  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  the  Acton  mine  has,  np  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1S61,  produced  not  less  than  (5,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging 
seventeen  per  cent,  produce,  and  worth  about  $iOO,(tOO,  at 
a  cost  probably  about  one-sixth  of  that  sum,*     This  mine 
gave  employment  in  186 1  to  between  500  aiul  600  hands ; 
and  although  its  character  as  a  good  mine  for  j)ermanent 

*  .Since  writiiif^  tlio  above,  it  has  been  aseertaiiied  tliat  the  total  value  of 
oi'C  obtained  at  the  Acton  Mine,  uitiiin  tliree  j'earrf  alter  it  was  opened,  was 
$•100,000.  "  It  is  believed  tliat  tlio  liistory  of  ininin;^  in  America  aflbrds  no 
pari.lk'l  to  lliis.  In  the  inajoiity  of  cases  wliere  copper  mines  have  proved 
ultimately  profitable,  it  is  only  after  the  consumption  of  nnicli  time  and  tho 
investment  of  a  lar^e  amount  of  capital  that  any  returns  have  been  realized." 
—Dr.  Jaclisvnn  livjiort  on  lite  Actoa  Mine,  IStJ-'. 
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and  profitiiblo  workiii}^  1ms  bocii  sorlously  injiiri'd  hy  an 
iiijudieioiM  Hvstt'iii  of  dcjvelopiiuMit,  it  is  certain  tlmt  tho 
ore  is  HtiU  very  tiir  from  Ix-iiit^-  exliiiusted. 

At  tho  Iljirvey  Hill  mine  in  Leeds  (the  property  of  tho 
Knji:lish  iind  Canadian  Minin<^  Co.),  tho  works  have  heen 
])r(»f»ei'uted  during;  the  i)a.st  three  years  with  niueh  skill  aiid 
viijor,  in  oj)position  to  nnviiy  and  ft>riiudal»le  dilHcultJes 
which  seem  at  len<;th  likely  to  be  crowned  with  merited  siu;- 
cess.  Thcore,  which  consists  of  the  pyritous,  variegated,  and 
vitreous  varieties,  here  occurs  both  in  rich  bunches  in  a  series 
of  quartz  courses  of  considerable  though  limited  extent 
cuttin<^  the  stratification  at  small  an«jfles,  and  in  a  more 
diffused  state  in  beds  w  bands  coincidiui,'  therewith ;  and  ia 
attacked  and  extracted  by  re,<i;ular  and  systematic  uiulor- 
"ground  operations.     Tho  princdpal  adit,  when  complete 
will  cut  all  the  courses  at  a  do})th  of  thirty-seven  fathoms 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  will  bo  250  fathoms  in 
lenp^th.     In  order  to  save  expense   in   transportation  to 
market,  the  ore  is  concentrated  by  dressiniij  to  thirty-five 
per  cent,  or  upwards.     In  opening  up  this  nnne,  from 
,$80,000  to  $100,000  have   already  been  expended,  and 
during  the  past  year  it  has  produced  about  130  tons  of 
thirty -five  percent,  ore,  worth  about  $18,000,  and  the  to- 
tal produce  from  th.o  c(^mniencement  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $00,000.*     The  number  of  men  employed  is  about 
sixty;  the  produce  of  this  mine  is  all  sent  to  Eiio;huid. 
An  ex{)eriment  is  now  in  process  of  trial  at  the  Harvey 
Hill  mine  for  concentratin«4  the  ]»oorer  ores  from  the  beds, 
&c.,  by  Henderson's  patent  ])rocess,  which,  if  successful, 
as  there  is  every  probability  it  will  be,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  copper  mining  prop- 
erty in  Canada. 

The  Ascot  Mine,  near  Sherbrookc,  opened  in  tho  fall  of 

*  From  a  return  matlo  by  Mr.  "Williams,  at  the  close  of  tho  year  1.SG2,  wo 
find  that  tho  total  quantity  of  ore  shipped  to  Kni,'land  was  :j'22  tonaof  ;'5  per 
cent.,  besides  about  2000  tons  of  poorer  ore  avcraginjj  3  J  per  cent.,  then  on 
tho  ground.  i 
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ISni,  liaa  in  five  montlm  produced  about  100  tojm  of  ('i<:;ht 
or  nine  per  t'ciit.  ore,  with  M!ry  littK;  cost  I'or  wurkinj^. 
This  luiuo  has  hoxni  opuiied  on  a  twist  in  the  stratification 
of  tlie  cldoritic  and  slaty  limestone  of  the  country,  wlii(di 
appears  to  luivo  folded  the  copper-bearinj;;  bed  upon  itself, 
piviiig  throe  courses  of  ore  in  the  breadth  of  eighty  feet. 
The  ore-bearing  bed,  which  is  at  one  place  about  eij^lit  feet 
thick,  carries  the  yellow  Bulphurct  of  copper  disseminated 
tlirou^diout  the  mass,  and  is  simply  broken  uj»  and  barrelled 
for  luarket  without  any  special  dressing.  The  total  depth 
readied  is  about  sevcJi  fathoms,  and  the  beds  seem  to  in- 
crease in  richness  as  they  are  traced  in  depth.  The  rock 
is  mined  with  unusual  facility;  the  ore  has  hitherto  been 
Bent  chiefly  to  the  Boston  smelting  works,  where  it  is  mucli 
prized  for  its  valuable  fluxing  qualities. 

At  other  mining  locations  in  the  townships  of  Sutton, 
Melbourne,  Durham,  Wickluim,  and  Upton,  and  in  the 
Seignory  of  Lotbiniere,  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  extraction  of  ore,  the  total  value  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $8,000 ;  but  these  operations  nmst  be  regarded 
as  only  preliminary,  this  branch  of  industry  being  as  yet 
quite  in  its  infancy  ;  and  it  is  a  highly  gratifying  feature 
in  these  mines,  that  the  ore  incidentally  obtained  in  test- 
ing them  frequently  sufiiees  to  defray  the  expense. 

As  regards  the  comparative  advantages  of  mining  in 
Canada  and  in  England,  we  have  to  remark,  that  although 
at  i)resent  the  expenses  both  of  labor  and  transportation 
lire  considerably  greater  in  Canada,  these  evils  may  be  ex- 
pceted  to  cure  themselves  as  soon  as  mining  becomes  an 
"institution"  among  us — the  first  by  the  immigration  of 
Cornisli  hands,  and  the  latter  by  the  erection  of  smelting 
furnaces,  or  other  means  of  concentrating  the  ores,  at  or  hear 
the  mines,  or  at  the  nearest  coal  country  in  Britisl  Korth 
America, — Nova  Scotia, — which  must  in  time  occupy  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  mining  region  of  Lower 
Canada  that  South  Wales  holds  with  respect  to  Cornwall. 
As  an  ample  set-off  to  these  present  disadvantages,  we  may 
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mention  the  greatly  superior  ricliness  of  the  ores  in  Caniida 
their  greater  proximity  to  the  surface,  dispensing  with 
much  costly  machinery  for  pumping,  &c.,  and  abundance 
of  wood  for  timbering  and  for  fuel. 

Tlie  mining  adventurers  in  some  instances  purchase 
the  land  -svith  the  minerals,  but  in  general  tlie  mode  of 
tenure  is  by  lease  of  the  minerals  only  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years,  M'ith  payment  of  a  royalty.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  the  Acton  Mines,  and  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  novelty  of  the  discoveries,  at  first 
rendered  the  proprietors  exorbitant  in  their  demands — a 
per-centage  of  one-tenth  of  the  gross  proceeds,  and  in 
some  instances  a  bonus  besides,  being  required  before 
granting  a  lease.  As,  however,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Acton  deposits  were  altogether  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  that  the  risk  and  expense  of  proving  locations 
and  of  underground  working  will  not  admit  of  any  such 
terms,  there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  to  encourage  mining  adventurers  as  well  as 
benefit  themselves  by  exacting  only  moderate  royalties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  also,  and  of  all  public 
companies  interested  in  these  lands,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age this  new  branch  of  industry  by  assisting  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  by  low  tariffs  on  railways,  and  by  all 
other  means  in  their  power. 

NICKEL  AND   COBALT. 

Nickel  has  been  found  in  several  localities  in  Canada, 
In  rocks  of  the  Laurentian,  Iluronian,  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian ages,  but  it  is  as  yet  douI)tfiil  if  it  exist  at  any  one 
place  in  quantities  which  W(juld  be  remunerative  in  work- 
ing. Tile  most  remarkable  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in 
the  island  of  Micbipicoten  in  Lake  Superior,  where  it 
exists  in  the  forms  of  the  arson iurets  and  silicates  of  nickel, 
ass()('iate<l  with  coj^per,  silver,  atid  traces  of  cobalt,  and 
yielding  from  seventeen  to  thirty-seven  ])er  cent,  of  nickel. 
It  is  reported  that  considerable  quantities  of  this  ore  were 
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thrown  into  the  lake  after  being  stamped  and  washed 
for  the  native  silver,  the  workmen  being  ignorant  of  its 
value.  This  metal  has  also  been  found  in  eonsiderable 
abundance  at  the  Wallace  Mine,  on  Lake  Huron,  as 
an  arsenical  sulphuret,  associated  with  iron  pyrites;  the 
ore  here  yields  thirteen  per  cent,  of  nickel,  with  a  little 
cobalt. 

At  Brompton  Lake,  in  the  Eastern  township,  nickel  has 
been  found  in  the  form  of  Millerite,  or  needle-nickel, 
exhibiting  beautiful  slender  elongated  prisms,  associated 
with  calc-spar  and  chrome  garnets — specimens  of  the  rock 
yielding  to  analysis  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
which,  according  to  the  modern  systems  of  separating, 
might  pay  for  working.  Traces  of  cobalt  are  found  in 
many  places  in  Canada,  but  not  in  sufficient  (piantity  to 
be  of  much  economic  importance ;  at  one  locality,  how- 
ever, in  Elizabethtown,  near  Brockville,  a  great  bed  of 
cobaltiferous  pyrites  occurs;  the  ore  yielding  to  assays  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  which,  according  to  the  modern 
systems  of  working,  would  yield  a  profitable  result.  The 
presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt  has  been  recognized  in  rocks 
in  Canada,  Avhich  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  similar  conditions,  have  yielded  these  valuable 
metals  in  considerable  abundance. 


SILVER. 

Native  silv^er  is  found  with  the  native  copper  in  Michi- 
pit'oten,  St.  Ignace,  and  Spar  Islands,  in  Lake  Superior; 
also  at  the  latter  location  it  is  found  as  a  sulj)huret,  asso- 
ciated with  sulphurets  of  iron,  cojiper,  lead,  and  zinc,  in 
a  thictk  vein  (^f  calc-spar,  barytes,  and  quartz.  An  assay 
of  a  sample  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  vein  yielded 
about  four  per  cent,  of  silver,  witli  traces  of  gold. 

Most  of  the  galena  found  in  Canada  is  exceedingly 
poor  ill  silver,  but  specimens  from  Maimanse,  and  other 
points  on  Lake  Superior,  have  yielded  thirty  ounces  to  the 
ton  of  metallic  lead,  and  other  crcs  from  the  Chaudiere, 
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and  from  a  vein  near  Slierbrooke,  in  Lower  Canada,  con- 
tain respectively  twenty-tive  ounces  and  sixty  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton  of  lead.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  so  far 
as  yet  ascertained,  the  galena  is  diffused  through  such 
masses  of  rock  as  to  make  it  questionable  if  it  would  pay 
to  separate  the  silver. 

GOLD. 

Discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  at  several  localities 
and  in  fair  quantity  in  Eastern  Canada ;  chiefly  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  Chaudiere  and  DuLoup,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  on  the  St.  Francis,  all  in  the  eastern  townships. 
In  all  cases  it  has  been  obtained  by  a  laborious  process  of 
washing  or  stream-work,  the  material  subjected  to  this  pro- 
cess consisting  of  drift  clay  and  gravel,  the  debris  of  the 
rocks  on  which  they  repose.  These  rocks  consist  of  clay, 
slates,  and  interstratified  gray  sandstones,  associated  with 
conglomerates,  serpentine,  and  various  ores  of  iron  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  gold-producing  regions  will  have 
the  same  geographical  limits  as  those  we  have  assigned  to 
the  Quebec  group  of  rocks.  The  precious  metal  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the 
quartz  veins  which  traverse  these  regions,  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  veins  do  produce  it,  and  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  gold  found  in  the  drift  has  been  derived 
from  quartz  veins,  probably  situated  not  far  distant.  The 
largest  miggets  found  vary  from  one-half  to  six  ounces. 

The  work  of  gold-washing  in  the  drift  has  been  prose- 
cuted to  a  limited  extent,  during  the  last  twelve  years, by 
various  companies  and  individuals,  and  with  fair  success. 
In  1851,  the  Canala  Gold  l\Iiiiing  Company  conunenced 
a  trial  of  the  drift  along  the  Kiviere  du  Loup,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Chaudiere ;  their  operations  extended  over 
three  years,  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  being  obtained 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  allowing  fur  the  large  amount 
of  unjM'ofitable  preliminary  labor,  the  results  are  suffi- 
ciently encouragiug.  \ 
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Tlie  followin<^  are  the  returns,  f'>i  the  years  1851  and 


1852,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Logan : 

Year.  Area  washed.       Gold  collected.  Value. 

1851  I  acre.     2,107  dwts.,  11  grs.     $1,820.46 

1852  I     "         2,880     "       19    "  2,49G.G9 


Wages. 
$1,044.33 

1,888.35 


Profit. 

$182.13 

508.34 


Total,    1  acre.     4,987  dwts.,  30  grs.     $4,323.15    $3,532.08     $090.47 

Sir  William  states  that  during  the  time  of  his  observa- 
tions tlie  deposit  yielded  about  double  wages.  Since  this 
company  discontinued  their  operations,  no  rcgidar  attempts 
have  been  made  to  turn  the  auriferous  drift  to  profitable 
account,  excepting  on  a  very  small  scale  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadian habitants,  who  occasionally  bring  to  Quebec  nug- 
o-ets  of  considerable  size  as  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
Tiiere  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that,  were  the  field  laid 
open  to  foreign  enterprise,  and  the  improved  modern  sys- 
tems of  separating  the  precious  metal  systematically  pros- 
ecuted, the  gold  fields  of  Canada  would  attract  much 
attention.  Probably  the  government  does  not  deem  it 
politic  to  encourage  a  description  of  industry  which  has,  if 
unduly  excited,  somewhat  of  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  population. 

CHROMIC  IRON. 

This  mineral,  which  is  highly  prized  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  chromates  of  potash  and  lead,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  many  beautiful  red,  yellow,  and  greo?\  colors,  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  townships 
of  Canada,  chiefly  in  Bolton,  Melbourne,  and  Ham,  and 
in  the  Shickshock  Mountains  in  Gaspo.  It  is  usually  found 
associated  with  beds  of  serpentine,  in  which  the  ore  occurs  in 
masses  or  nodules,  sometimes  about  1,000  pounds  weight, 
but  usually  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  In  the  township 
of  Ilain  the  bed  has  been  partially  worked,  and  has  pro- 
duced about  ten  tons  of  the  ore,  containing  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium,  from  seven  square  fathoms  of 
tlie  bed.  Besides  tlie  localities  specified,  chromic  iron  is 
found  in  many  other  places  in  Canada,  but  generally  not 
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in  sufficient  aggregation  to  be  profitably  workable.  The 
value  of  this  mineral  in  England  is  stated  to  be  about  one 
dollar  per  unit  per  ton,  which  would  afford  an  ample  profit 
upon  its  exportation,  and  a  very  handsome  return  to  parties 
who  would  undertake  to  invest  capital  in  the  preparation 
ol'  the  oxide  from  the  raw  material,  in  the  province  itself. 

Tiie  following  remarks  on  the  method  of  manufacturing' 
bichromate  of  potasli  in  Norway,  by  Mr.  Tlionuis  Macfai-- 
lane,  of  Acton,  will  be  found  interesting: 

"  The  ore,  in  fine  powder,  is  ignited  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  M'itli  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  calcined  potash  and 
little  or  no  saltpetre.  The  resulting  mixture  yields,  on 
lixiviation  with  water,  a  solution  of  neutral  chromatc  of 
potash,  which  separates  as  a  granular  salt  on  evaporation. 
It  is  redissolved,  and  the  solution  treated  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  Avhen  crystallized  bichromate 
of  potash  is  obtained ;  one  hundred  parts  of  ore  yield 
about  thirty-seven  of  bichromate,  equal  to  twenty  porccnt. 
of  chromic  oxide. 

"  The  manufacture  suffers  from  expensive  cartage  of 
fuel,  and  high  prices  of  potash,  M'hich  is  chiefly  imported 
from  III;  ia.  In  Canada,  at  South  Ilam,  Bolton,  and  Mel- 
bourne, the  ores  are  much  richer  and  more  extensive;  in 
the  first  named  place,  containing  forty-three  per  cent,  of 
chromic  oxide.  In  Canada,  around  the  mines  of  the  east- 
ern townships,  the  settler  destroys  acres  of  timber,  the 
softer  ])arts  of  which  he  might  burn  into  charcoal,  and 
manufa(;ture  tons  of  potash,  which  the  chrome  miner 
might  buy,  and  use  to  manufacture  his  ore  into  chronuite 
of  ])otash,  at  a  highly  profitable  rate.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  district  where  greater  advantages  exist.  May  they 
soon  be  appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of  as  they  de- 
serve." 

IRON  OCnRES. 

Very  extensive  beds  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  oon- 
Btituting  the  ochres  of  (commerce,  are  distributed  in  many 
parts  of  Canada,  and  chiefly  in  association  with  the  bog 
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iron  ores,  which  are,  in  point  of  foet,  nearly  of  the  same 
origin  and  composition,  only  differing  in  the  condition  in 
which  their  elements  are  combined.  In  many  places 
these  substances  are  actually  found  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, the  iron  being  visibly  precipitated  from  sj)rings  hold- 
ii)f  it  in  solution. 

Some  of  the  ochre  beds  of  Canada  have  been  partially 
worked,  and  supply  an  excellent  material,  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  shades  of  color.  The  principal  locality  where 
the  manufacture  of  this  description  of  paints  has  been 
carried  on  is  at  Pointe  du  Lac,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  near  Three  Rivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  deposit  occupies  an  area  of  about  400  acres,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches ;  but  the  enterprise 
appe  irs  for  the  present  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  prepared 
for  the  market  at  very  little  cost,  and  the  works  w^ere  ca- 
pable of  producing  twelve  barrels  per  day,  worth  five  dol- 
lars per  barrel.  Sir  Wm.  Logan  remarks  in  his  Report, 
in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  Canadian  minerals  at  Lon- 
don, in  1851  :  "I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  principal 
maimfacturers  of  paints  in  London,  that  the  iron  ochres 
from  Canada  were  of  the  best  usual  description,  and  equal 
to  those  now  imported  from  France.  The  French  ochres 
imported  into  London  in  the  crude  state,  and  prepared 
there  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  sold  to  a  profit  at  £3  ($15) 
per  ton  ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  English  manufacturers 
over  the  French  is  such,  that  the  latter,  preparing  the  ma- 
terial at  home  and  exporting  it  to  London,  cannot  ob- 
tain a  profit  unless  they  can  sell  the  commodity  at  £0  per 
ton.  Tiie  cliarges  of  freight  may  render  it  difficult  to 
transport  the  Canadian  ochre  across  the  Atlantic  at  a 
profit,  but  the  abuiulance  of  the  material  in  the  country 
sliould  surely  render  it  unnecessary  that  any  should  be  im- 
ported into  this  or  the  neighboring  colonies." 

SULPHATE    OF   BARYTES. 
This  mineral,  othcrwist  called  lieavy-spar,  and  wliich  is 
much  used  in  the  numufacture  of  a  white  paint,  and  for 
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adulterating  white  lead,  occurs  abundantly  at  Baryta 
Island,  in  Lake  Superior ;  and  also  in  the  townships  of 
Bedford,  Bastard,  Lansdowne,  and  McN'ab  ;  it  forms  in 
conjunction  with  calc-spar,  the  gangue  of  many  of  tlie 
metallic  veins,  chiefly  those  of  galena.  At  one  ])lace  in 
the  township  of  Bastard,  as  described  by  Mi-.  Murray 
assistant  provincial  geologist,  these  minerals  constitute  a 
vein  traceable  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  witli  a 
breadth  of  twenty-eight  inches,  consisting  in  some  places  al- 
most entirely  of  i?ure  crystallized  sulphate  of  barytes,  yield- 
ing about  ten  tons  per  fathom.  The  value  of  the  crude  mate- 
rial is  said  to  be  88  to  ^0  per  ton  to  the  mamifacturor 
while  the  manufactured  article  is  worth  $30  per  ton. 

STEATITE   OR    SOAPSTONE. 

This  mineral,  which  is  composed  t)f  silica  and  mngnesia 
possesses  many  valuable  and  useful  properties.  It  is  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  capable  of  being  worked  into 
any  required  shape  by.  common  carpenters' tools,  and  is 
little  afiected  by  exposure  to  intense  heat  or  strong  acids. 
In  Canada  it  is  used  occasionally  as  a  refi-actory  stone 
and  is  found  in  beds  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  tliick  re- 
spectively, in  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Bolton,  associ- 
ated with  serpentine  and  dolomite.  It  also  exists  in  the 
townships  of  Leeds  and  Stanstead,  where  it  is  ground  and 
employed  as  a  paint. 

LiTnoGRAPnrc  stoxe. 

A  species  of  limestone  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
lower  Silurian  formation,  and  occin-ring  in  the  township 
of  ]\Iarmora,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron-works  already  men- 
tioned, is  found  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  lithography,  and  attracted  much  attention  and 
commendation  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851, 
although  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  quarry  it 
for  use.  The  bed  from  which  this  valuable  material  is  de- 
rived is  of  great  lineal  extent  and  about  two  feet  in  thick- 
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ncss  and  is  distinguished  for  its  perfect  homogeneity,  close- 
ness and  compactness  of  texture,  and  other  excellent 
qualities  for  the  purpose  referred  to.  Another  locality  of 
this  material,  in  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Canada  West,  near  Walkerton,  Brant 
county,  where  not  less  than  fifteen  beds  of  limestone,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  purpose,  occur  in  a  thickness  of 
nine  feet.  Good  lithographic  stone  is  said  to  be  worth 
about  seven  cents  per  pound. 

MICA. 
This  remarkable  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance 
and  of  extreme  purity  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  and  has 
been  to  a  limited  extent  applied  to  economic  purposes. 
"  The  cleavable  character  of  mica,"  says  Sir  "William  Lo- 
gan, "  its  transparency,  its  elasticity  and  refractory  nature, 
render  it  valuable  for  several  purposes,  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  relate  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  glass  for  ships' 
windows,  and  in  some  countries  for  house  windows,  for 
stove  fronts,  and  such  like  applications.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  greatly  used  in  North  America.  The  price 
at  which  plates  of  five  by  seven  inches  sell  in  Montreal  is 
about  a  dollar  the  pound."  Sir  William  further  states 
tliat  the  Canadian  mica  attracted  so  much  notice  at  the 
French  Exposition  in  1855,  as  to  induce  inquiries  by  an 
artist  in  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  could  use  about  12,000 
lbs.  annually.  He  could  aiford  to  pay  the  following  prices 
for  square  plates  of  it,  according  to  size : 

Fiom  3J  inches  to  5|  inches  $34.00  per  100  Iba. 

"      5J        "         7|       "        40.00     " 

"      7|        "  "         "        46.75     " 

II      9|        u  11         <i        5357     II 

In  Grenvillo,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  where  the  mineral 
is  found  in  great  quantity,  but  in  patches  imbedded  in 
massive pyroxenic  rock  in  contact  with  abed  of  crystalline 
limestone,  crystals  of  mica  have  been  obtained  giving  sheets 
measuring  twenty-four  by  fourteen  inches.     At  another 
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locality  in  the  township  of  North  Burgess,  near  the  Hidoau 
Canal,  the  mineral  is  found  in  rci;;ular  veins,  or  ratlier  bands 
running  parallel  with  each  other  at  no  great  distance  apart 
some  of  whieli  are  as  mucli  as  four  feet  in  width,  and  can 
be  traced  for  seventy-five  yards  in  length.  These  deposits 
have  yielded  good  phites,  which  when  dressed  measure 
twenty  by  thirty  inches ;  the  average  size,  however 
varies  from  three  to  ten  inches  square,  of  which  great 
quantities  can  be  obtained  in  this  locality. 

At  present  the  demand  for  mica  is  rather  limited,  l)nt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mateiial  possessing  sucli  re- 
markable and  valuable  properties  must,  in  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  when  its  abundant  supply  is  established,  find 
many  economic  applications. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  above,  it  has  recently 
been  much  employed  in  photographic  manipulations,  nnd 
for  the  manufacture  of  stable  and  other  lanterns ;  and 
large  flakes  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  optical  instrument 
makers,  for  dials  for  ships'  compasses.  A  flake  one  inch 
thick  can  be  divided  into  the  astonishing  number  of  2,000 
sheets. 

Recently  a  new  field  has  been  opened  up,  by  a  patent 
isroeess  for  the  application  of  mica,  previously  colored  or 
metallized,  to  the  decorating  of  churches,  rooms,  shops, 
and  other  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  The  inica 
from  its  unalterable  nature,  preserves  the  gilding,  silver- 
ing, or  coloring  from  deterioration,  and  from  its  transpa- 
rency the  articles  so  treated  will  preserve  all  their  bril- 
liancy. The  value  of  mica  de})ends  upon  the  size  of  the 
sheets  and  their  transparency.  In  the  London  market,  to 
•which  Canada  has  supplied  about  two  tons,  of  the  total  net 
value  of  £450  sterlinii;,  the  Canadian  mica  is  not  so  nuich 
esteemed  as  that  from  Calcutta,  which  commands  from 
two  shillings  sixpence  to  four  shillings  per  lb.,  while  the  Ca- 
nadian will  rarelv  exceed  two  shillings.  The  locati(jn  in 
North  Burgess,  mentioned  al)ove,  lias  supplied  the  only  mica 
hitherto  exported  from  Canada,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
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PLUMBAGO,    OR    GRAPHITE. 

The  crystalline  limestones  of  the  Laurentian  system, 
and  some  of  the  lowei'  members  of  the  Silurian  system, 
are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  many 
casos,  diffu'sed  in  small  scales  and  flakes  ;  but  sometimes 
in  siifBcient  aggregation  to  be  economically  available.  The 
chief  locality  where  it  seems  to  occur  in  workable  quan- 
tities, is  in  the  townships  bordering  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ottawa  river,  below  Ottawa  City.  A  bed  of  tolerably  pure 
graphite  has  been  partially  worked  in  the  townsliip  of 
Grcnville ;  it  has  been  traced  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  mileo,  and  shows  on  the  surface  a  thickness  of 
ten  inches ;  but  the  purer  portions  of  the  band  appear  to 
form  lenticular  masses,  which  cannot  bo  depended  upon 
for  continuous  working,  and,  consequently,  may  not  be 
found  profitable  in  mining.  This,  so  far  as  hitherto  as- 
certained, seems  to  Iti;  the  character  of  the  deposits  of 
crraphite  generally  thioughout  Canada.  x\t  the  present 
ame  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  value  of  this  mate- 
rial, that  it  should  be  almost  free  from  gritty  or  stony  par- 
ticles; but  economical  methods  of  purifying  it  will  doubt- 
less be  applied  at  an  early  day,  and  will  secure  a  regular 
market  for  tL  Canadian  jdumbago,  some  of  which  is  found 
ill  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  is  worth  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  The  chief  ai)plicati()ns  of 
this  material  are  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  brass- 
fouiulers,  for  glazing  gunpowder,  blacking  stovc<,  vtc,  and 


for  (liiuinishing  friction  in  heavy  machinery.  Processes 
have  recently  been  patented  in  England,  by  Messrs. 
Brockedon  and  Brodic,  for  the  purification  of  ordinary 
plumbago,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
black-lead  pencils.  These  liavc  been  ascertained  to  be 
successfully  applicable  to  the  Canadian  article,  and  will 
thus  render  the  mining  of  this  valuable  mineral,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  well  worthy  of  attention.    We  are  not  aware 
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that  any  considerable  quantity  of  plumbago  has  yet  been 
produced  in  Canada,, 

MINERAL    MANURES.— PnOSPHATR   OP   LIME.— aYPSUM.— 

SIIELL-MARL. 

Apatite  or  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  mineral,  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  which  form  the  base  of  animal  bones, 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of 
Canada ;  and  although  not  hitiierto  brought  into  very  gen- 
eral use  as  an  artificial  manure,  is  plentifully  distributed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  from  the  debris  of  the  rocks  among  the 
soils,  contributing  no  doubt  very  materially  to  their  fertil- 
ity and  value.  Its  occurrence  in  rocks  of  such  primitive  geo- 
logical age,  points  to  the  existence  of  animal  life  at  a  period 
vastly  earlier  than  the  received  geological  theories  admit. 

The  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  has  for  some  years  back 
attracted  considerable  attention,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  a  substitute  for  guano  and  bone-dust. 
So  important  is  the  sub.stance  deemed,  that  the  British 
govermnent  sent  commissioners  to  Estremadura  in  Spain, 
where  the  mineral  is  found,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
for  its  importat'on  into  England  ;  but  the  result  was  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  so  that  the 
only  mineral  phosphate  now  used  by  the  agriculturists  in 
England  is  obtained  from  the  crag  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
This,  however,  is  very  impure,  containing  much  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  earthy  matters  ;  while  the  mineral  phos- 
phate found  in  Canada  is  nearly  in  a  pure,  and  mucli  of 
it  in  a  crystallized  state.  Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
mined  to  any  considerable  extent,  sufficient  has  been  as- 
certained with  regard  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  to  render 
it  certain  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  very  groat  quantities, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  supersede  the  use  of 
bones,  of  M'hich  probably  not  less  than  £400,000  or  1:500,- 
000  worth  are  annually  imported  into  England.  Besides 
the  use  of  bone-dust  for  agricultural  purposes,  several 
thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  used  in  England  for  the 
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mamifacturo  of  china  ware,  at  a  cost  of  from  seven  jxnuuk 
to  ten  pouiulrt  per  ton.  Prol)al)ly  the  mineral  phosjihato 
might  bo  Buccessfully  applied  as  a  substitute  for  this  ])ur- 
poso  also.  As  a  manure  it  has  been  aetually  appliiMl  to 
the  laud  witli  great  suecess  ;  but  a  good  and  cheap  mcjthod 
of  decomposing  it,  previous  to  applying  it  to  the  soil,  is 
still  a  desideratum.  The  usual  mode  of  supplying  it  as  a 
manure,  is  to  grind  the  mineral  to  powder,  and  treat  with 
coarse  sulphuric  acid  ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  jdiosphate 
u  -liS  at  once  liberated,  and  enters  into  combination  with 
the  soil,  while  the  remaining  third  will  act  upon  the 
ground  the  ensuing  year,  by  becoming  soluble  by  natural 
agencies. 

This  mineral  is  found  very  extensively  distributed 
among  the  Laurentian  rocks,  botli  in  detachetl  nodules 
and  in  crystals;  but  the  most  important  locality  of  its  oc- 
currence hitherto  discovered  is  in  the  township  of  South 
Buro'csK,  whei'c  it  forms  a  massive  bed  of  nidcnown  though 
evidently  very  great  dimensions,  which  has  been  quiirried 
to  a  small  extent.  Another  deposit  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ship of  Elmsley,  but  which,  from  the  direction  of  the  beds, 
seems  to  be  in  the  same  band,  has  also  been  worked  a  little, 
and  apparently  forms  an  irregular  bed  in  the  Laurentian 
limestone.  This  bed  has  been  traced  upwards  of  a  mile, 
and  seems  to  be  about  ten  feet  wide,  of  which  three  feet 
are  nearly  pure  crystalline  apatite,  containing  a])out  ninety 
per  cent,  of  phospliate  of  lime,  the  remainder  being  mixed 
with  the  limestone  rock,  in  which,  however,  the  jdiosphate 
greatly  predominates.  The  deposit  in  South  Ihugess  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  very  easily  quarried,  and  of 
being  situated  immediately  upon  one  of  the  reaches  of  the 
Rideau  canal.  The  mineral  is  stated  to  be  worth  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton  in  England,  tlie  value  of 
course  varying  according  to  the  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid.  When  we  consider  the  bearing  of  the  phosphate  of 
Hme  u])on  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy,  we  must 
regard  the  discovery  of  this  substance  in  such  abundance, 
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and  8o  easily  ucecssihlo,  ha  one  of  tlio  most  valuiihle  of  tlio 
sources  of  wealth  which  hiia  been  udded  to  the  country 
dnriii":  the  hiht  few  veurs. 

Gijl>Hum., — In  regard  to  thid  valuable  nniterial,  tlio  fob 
lowitigextract!^  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Hind 
of  Toronto,  in  1S57,  are  pertinent  and  exhaustive:  "Tln! 
vast   areas  occupied  by   the  rocks   yieldiiii^   gypsnni   in 
Western  Canada  have  for  many  years  been  regarded  as 
gourcert  of  great  national  wealth.     Our  gyi)siferous  rocks 
extend  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Saugeen,  u  uistaiutcof  150 
miles,  and  have  a  breadth  varying  from  live  to  fifteen  and 
even  tweniy  miles.     Gypsum  has  been  quari-ied  in  tlio 
townships  of  Dumfries,  Urantford,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and 
others  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand  Iliver;  it  will  probably 
bo  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Saugooii 
when  that  fertile  tract  of  country  becomes  better  known. 
"Gyp-:um,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  used  in  the  arts  for 
numerou?  ])uri)oses.     It  is  cm[)loycd  by  pottei's  f(jr  ])ro- 
curing  moulds  with  its  calcined  powder,  moistened  with  a 
proper  qirantity  of  water.     The  finer  kinds  are  selected 
for  the  uuviufacture  of  the  alabaster  ornaments  so  much 
admired.     WJieu  properly  calcined,  and  ground  to  a  Hue 
powder,  it  ir  largely  em])U)yed'for  stucco-wurk,  statues,  and 
statuettes;    when  mixed   with  glue  or  gelatine,  colored 
stuccoes  of  great  hardness  and  beauty  are  made  from  it. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  casts  of  ol)jects,  and  is 
frequently  employed  for  that  purpose.    When  mixed  with 
alum,  borax,  or  potash,  a  variety  of  materials  greatly  prized 
in  the  plastic  arts  are  produced.     The  subject  is  one  of 
general  interest,  acd  the  vast  deposits  of  gypsum  in  Canada 
will  no  doubt  becorio  considerable  sources  of  wealtli  wlieii 
the  i)roper  time  arrir  e«3. 

"For  agricultural  j:urposes  the  value  of  gypsum  is  tO(^ 
well  known  to  require  much  notice  lierc ;  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  its  worth  is  shown  in  the  yearly  increasing 
demand,  and  it  is  now  found  for  sale  in  larg(!  quantities  in 
most  Canadian  towns.     It  i/*  a  fact  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
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poi'Iencn  of  very  many  years  in  Franco  and  Oorniany,  and 
more  rwicntly  in  Amoricu,  that  <JJy|>^^UIn,  when  judiciously 
applied,  sonietimert  d()id)le.s  and  even  trebles  the  (quantity 
ot(!ertain  plant«  iisnally  <;ro\vn  (»n  a  given  area.  A  study 
of  tho  mode  and  time  of  apitlyin^if  it,  and  of  the  plants 
most  benefited  by  it,  ouiifht  not  to  bo  lost  si<;ht  of  in  Can- 
ada, where  it  so  largely  abounds.  The  value  of  t\u)  exporta 
from  Canada  of  ground  plaster  and  liydraulic  lime  shows 
a  steady  and  imi)ortant  iiuirease.  In  1853  it  was  £1,34:0  ; 
in  1854,  £3,017;  and  iu  1855,  £10,112." 

Sir  William  Logan  remarks:  "  All  tho  gypsum  mines 
at  present  worked  in  Canada  occur  on  the  Grand  River, 
in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  extending  from  Cayuga 
to  Paris.  All  tho  mines  appear  to  be  confined  to  ono 
Btratigraphi«al  position  in  tlio  formation,  wliich  is  probably 
about  the  middle.  Tho  mineral  occurs  in  lenticular 
masses,  varying  in  horizontal  diameter  from  a  few  yards 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  thickness  of  from  three  to 
seven  feet.  Tho  layer  of  gypsum  appears  to  bo  in  general 
both  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  beds  of  dolomite,  much  of 
wliicli  is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  the 
gypsum  itself  is  sometimes  intorstratified  with  thin  beds 
of  dolomite.  In  some  parts  there  appear  to  be  two  work- 
able ranges  of  gypsum,  ono  a  few  feet  above  the  other. 
But  this  probably  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  thickening 
of  the  gypsiferous  band  with  an  interstratlfication  of  a 
larger  mass  of  dolomite." 

The  business  of  mining  gypsum  in  Canada,  and  of  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market,  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  '^1  lO  following  is  the  amount 
raised  annually  from  the  (|uarries  on  the  Grand  River, 
according  to  Sir  AVm.  Logan's  returns  : 

Tons. 

T.  Martindalo,  Ouoida, :{,r)00 

J.  Donaldson,         "      1,500 

A.  Taylor,  York 3,000 

Thompson  &.  Wright,  Paris 4,000 

J.  Brown,  Cayuga, 2,000 

14,000 
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Tlie  greater  part  of  this  gypsum  is  employed  for  agricul. 
tiiral  purposes,  and  the  prices  at  wliieli  it  is  sold  are  as 
follows : — 

Per  Ton. 

Plaster,  unground $2.00 

"        ground  for  agricultural  purposes SStO — 4.00 

"  "  stucco,  raw 5.ri0 — 7.00 

"  "  "      calcined 16.00 

Much  of  the  produce  of  these  mines  is  sent  to  be  ground 
and  prej^ared  for  market  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Thorold,  on  the 
"Wellaud  Canal,  who  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  manu- 
lactured  on  an  average  1,000  tons  aimually. 

S/)eIl  Ifarl.  Vust  deposits  of  recent  shell  marl  and  cal- 
careous tufa  are  found  in  various  localities,  and  in  all  parts 
of  Canada,  too  numerous  to  be  hero  specified.  AVherever 
they  occur  the  land  is  characterized  by  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  dense  growth  of  hard- wood  timber,  indicatino- 
their  extraordinary  fertilizing  properties  on  the  soil.  The 
deposits  of  shell  marl  extend  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
township  of  Sheffield,  county  of  Addington,  C.  W.,  about 
400  acres,  with  a  thickness  over  the  greater  portion  of  at  least 
ten  feet.  One  of  the  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  is  su])poscd 
to  extend  over  more  tlian  1,000  acres,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  five  feet. 

HYDRAULIC  CE:M1']XT.-R00FING  SLATES, 

At  several  points,  and  in  various  geological  formations  in 
Canada,  bilicious  dolomites  occur,  wliidi,  when  carefully 
calcined  and  ground,  are  found  to  furnish  a  very  superior 
description  of  water-lime  or  cement,  which  rai)idly  hurdons 
under,  and  permanently  resists  the  action  of  water;  this 
invaluable  property  being  due  to  their  containing  a  definite 
proi>ortionof  silicious  and  magnesian  salts  assocnated  with 
the  lime.  The  principal  localities  whore  limestones  hold- 
ing the  proper  adnjixture  of  the  materials  nanied  have  been 
discovered  are  at  Paris,  Cayuga,  Thorold,  Kingston,  and 
Lougliborough  in  Canada  AVest,  and  at  Nepean  or  Hull, 
Quebec,    and   the    Mi'gdalen    liiver  in   Gaspe,   Canada 
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East.  In  some  of  these  localities  the  beds  have  been 
worked;  those  of  Hull  and  Thorold  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  are  highly  esteemed.  During  the  construction  of 
various  railway  and  other  public  works  witliin  tlie  last  ten 
years,  the  quantity  of  cement  manufactured  by  Mr.  Brown 
of  Thorold  averaged  80,000  bushels  annually,  but  at  present 
the  quantity  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
The  present  price  of  the  cement  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  por.nds.  The  average  annual 
vahie  of  cement  ground  at  the  Thorold  mills,  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  varies  from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

Roofing  Slates. — "  Slate  is  a  material  daily  becoming 
more  valuable,  on  account  of  tlie  vast  variety  of  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  One  of  its  most  import- 
ant characteristics  is  its  strength  ;  it  is  computed  to  be 
about  four  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  stone,  and  slabs 
eiglit  feet  long  and  upwards  can  be  safely  used  of  a  thick- 
ness not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  It  is  a  non-absorbent  of 
moisture,  and  is  thus  adapted  as  an  admirable  lining  for 
wells  and  for  roofing  houses.  The  economical  importance 
of  shites  has  att"acted  attention  to  their  distribution  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  already  large  quarries  are  worked  which 
furnish  slate  of  a  superior  quality." — Professor  Hind's 
Lecture. 

Sir  "William  Logan  makes  the  following  valuable  re- 
marks  on  the  numerous  useful  applications  of  slate  :  "  l^ot 
only  is  it  applied  as  a  covering  for  houses,  but  it  is  employed 
as  walls  for  cisterns  to  hold  water,  slabs  of  fifteen  feet  by 
eight  heitig  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  ;  in  smaller 
dimensions  it  is  used  for  wine-coolers,  dairy  dressers, 
kitchen  and  hall  flooring,  tables,  chimney  mantels,  and 
a  nndtitude  of  other  purposes  where  surface  is  required. 
In  its  application  as  tables  and  chimney-pieces,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  high  degree  of  decoration  :  the  tables, 
after  being  dressed  to  the  smoothest  possible  surface,  are 
embellished  with  gilding,  or  with  paintings  in  colors  resist- 
ing fire,  showing  landscapes  or  imitations  of  stone;  and  a 
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silicious  varnish  being  applied,  the  stone  is  subjected  to  a 
heat  which  melts  the  varnish  into  an  enamel,  and  produces 
a  brilliant  result.  Chimney-pieces  in  the  same  way  are 
enamelled  over  the  natural  color  of  the  stone,  or  over  a 
fancy  color  given  to  it.  "When  the  color  is  black,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  slate  from  a  brilliantly  polished 
and  valuable  black  marble,  while  the  cost  is  comparatively 
small.  The  great  number  of  purposes  to  which  good 
slate  is  applicable  render  the  rock  of  great  economic  import- 
ance and  well  worthy  of  research."  To  the  many  advan- 
tages above  enumerated,  attending  the  use  of  this  material, 
may  be  added  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  worked  into  any  required  shape. 

The  best  slate  quarry  hitherto  found  in  Canada  is  Mr. 
Benjamin  "Walton's,  in  the  township  of  Melbourne,  C.  E. ; 
the  Ijand  of  slate  is  one-third  of  a  mile  wid( .  md  overlies 
serpentine  rock  ;  thus  marking  its  geological  position  to 
be  in  the  Quebec  group  of  the  lower  Silurian  system,  and 
probably  equivalent  to  that  of  the  far-famed  Welsli  slate 
rocks.  Mr.  "Walton  commenced  preliminary  operations  in 
1860,  and  has  produced  slates  for  the  market  since  tlie 
spring  of  1861.  In  opening  up  the  quarry  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $30,000  is  said  to  have  been  incurred,  and 
during  last  year  the  value  of  slate  sold  has  been  about 
$8,000. 

These  slates  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  excellent 
quality ;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that,  when  in 
full  operation,  this  quarry  will  tind  an  abundant  market 
for  its  produce,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  western 
cities  of  the  Union.  The  following  table,  given  by  Sir 
Wm.  Logan  in  his  Catalogue  of  Economic  Materials  for 
1862,  exhibits,  first,  the  sizes  of  the  slates  in  inches ;  sec- 
ond, the  number  of  such  slates  in  a  square  (of  one  liundred 
square  feet);  and,  tliird,  the  price  per  square  at  which 
Mr.  Walton  supplies  his  slates,  placed  on  the  railroad  cars 
on  the  Quebec  and  llichmoiid  branch  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk 
Eailvvay,  wliich  is  within  one  and  a  half  mile  of  the  quarry. 
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Sizes. 

Number. 

Price. 

Sizes. 

Number. 

Price. 

24x16. 

.  ..    8fi.. 

.$4.00 

10x10. 

.  .  .222. . 

.!^3.75 

24x14. 

. ..   98.. 

.    4.00 

16  X  9. 

. .  .246. . 

.    3.75 

24x12. 

...114.. 

.    4.00 

16  X  8. 

...277.. 

.    3.70 

22x12. 

...126.. 

.    4.00 

14x10. 

...262.. 

.    3.00 

22x11. 

...138.. 

.    4.00 

14  X  n. 

...291.. 

.    3.00 

20x12. 

...141.. 

.    4.00 

U  X  8. 

...327.. 

.    3.00 

20x11. 

...154.. 

.    4.00 

14x7. 

. . .374. . 

.    2.75 

20x10. 

...169.. 

.    4.00 

12  X  8. 

...400.. 

.    2.75 

18x11. 

...175.. 

.    4.00 

12  X  7. 

...457.. 

.    2.50 

18x10. 

...192.. 

.    4.00 

12  X  6. 

...533.. 

.    2.25 

18  X  9. 

..213.. 

.    4.00 

Canada  abounds  in  materials  of  the  best  quality  appli- 
cable to  common  and  decorative  construction,  such  as 
clay  for  bricks,  etc.,  building  stones  of  every  description, 
flags,  marbles,  porphyry,  and  many  stones  applicable  to 
jewelry — also  grindstones,  and  whetstones  of  a  very  su- 
perior description  ;  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit 
all  special  notice  of  these  products. 


PEAT. 

We  must  not  omit  mention,  however,  of  a  substance 
which  is  found  here,  perhaps  more  largely  distributed  and 
of  a  better  quality  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
and  which  is  ])i-obably  destined  at  no  distant  date  to  b'l- 
coiiie  of  great  economic  importance.     AVc  refer  to  peai. 

Tliis  description  of  fuel  is  found  to  form  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  coal  in  many  countries  whoi'o  the  hitter 
invaluable  substance  does  not  occur  ;  and  for  tlie  mariU' 
facture  of  the  best  kinds  of  iron,  for  which  the  Canadian 
ores  are  especially  adapted,  peat  would  be  found  peculi- 
arly applicable.  Various  contrivances  for  compi'cs^ing 
poat  iiave  recently  been  patented,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  France  ;  and  if  this  can  be  economically  effected 
in  Canada,  thoi'c  will  be  a  very  large  field  open  for  the 
employment  of  this  depai'tinent  of  national  industry.  As 
the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  wood  will  rap- 
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idly  disfippear,  and  in  tliis  cxifijone}'  the  peat  boji^s  of  Can- 
ada will  ali'onl  an  iucxliaustihle  supply  of  t'uel,  second  in 
value  only  to  beds  of  mineral  coal. 

Peat  oc-eurs  in  ^reat  abundance  ii:  'Ti-JW  parts  of  the 
province;  in  the  Island  of  Antieosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  there  is  an  area  of  not  less  than  IfiO  scpuire  miles 
occupied  by  a  peat  bog;  the  thickness  of  peat  vary  in  o- 
from  three  to  ten  feet  where  observed.  This  is  the  larL^ect 
peat  field  in  Canada,  and  the  general  (piality  of  tlio  mate- 
rial is  excellent.  Inciluding  this  deposit,  Lower  Canada 
contains  probably  not  less  than  1,000  square  miles  of  this 
valuable  material,  and  in  niiuiy  places  the  thickness  is 
much  greater  than  that  mentioned  above.  Canadian  ])eat 
is  found,  on  a  careful  com]iai'ison,  to  contain  less  mineral 
matter  than  that  nsually  found  in  Europe.  An  attempt 
was  made,  some  eight  or  ton  years  ago,  to  introduce  this 
material  into  Montreal  as  a  fuel,  but  not  being  prosecuted 
with  sufficient  energy  and  ]>erseverancc,  it  ft-ll  to  the 
ground.  There  can  Ijo  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  and  especially  in  that  large  and  fioui-ishing  citVj 
where  the  material  is  very  abundant  in  tlie  iiniucdiato 
neighborhood,  sufficient  inducements  will  be  offered  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  braiu'h  of  industry. 

^ETROLE^^r. 

This  very  remarkable  mineral  j)i"oduct  has  for  tin;  last 
two  or  three  years  attracted  a  huge  share  of  jiublic  atieji- 
tion  in  Canada,  where  its  exi.-teiu'c  in  such  al)Uiid;ii!co  as 
to  afford  promise  of  a  groat  and  permanent  traln(;  has  liccii 
fully  reci>guized.  Xever.  perliaps,  has  tlieie  Uvvn  ;i!i  in- 
stance of  an  extensive  trade  so  rai<idly  de\'e]o|»('d  a;-.  \\\  '^,0 
case  of  the  rock  oil  business  in  Canada. 

The  locality  in  v.'hich  the  oil  s])rings  have  foi'  tlic  iiio-t 
part  been  discovisred  and  woi'ked  in  Canada  is  the  to  vi- 
ship  of  Enniskilien,  county  of  Plymi)ton,  in  the  wi'^tcrii 
peninsula;  and  the  geological  ])i.)sition  is  the  summit  of 
the  uj>])er  Siluritui,  or  base  of  the  Devonian  systems  of  lime- 
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stone  rocks,  he'iu^^  a  lower  horizon  than  that  of  the  oil 
wells  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.     The  petroleum  owes  its 
origin,  in  ail  probability,  to  the  slow  subterranean  deeoin- 
position  and  bituniinization  of  oro;anic  matter,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  but  ehiefly  the  latter,  which  have  been 
deposited  with  the  other  materials  of  which  the  rocks  are 
cii!iip'>^0(l.     The  resulting  fluid  and  gaseous  matters,  float- 
-li;  on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  permeates  the  strata, 
accinnulate  chiefly  along  the  summit  of  a  flat  anticlinal 
axis,  which  traverses  the  western  peninsula  of  Canada, 
penetrating  the  Assures  or  cracks  in  the  rocks.     The  oil  re- 
veals itself  at  the  surface,  either  by  hydrostatic  pressure 
or  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor,  where  the  superticial 
clavs  are  penetrated,  either  by  natural  or  artiiicial  means. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  petrolenm  springs  in  West- 
ern Canada  is  by  no  means  a  new  discovery,  although  it  is 
oiilv  very  recontl}'  that  they  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
of  nnu'h  economic  importance.     At  several  points  along 
the  hanks  of  the  i'iv(.r  Thames  and  Bear  Creek  in  the  -west- 
ern peninsnla,  the  oil  has  been  long  known  to  exude  at 
the  surface,  and  float  along  the  water ;  and  was  nsed  in 
the  neighborhood  as  a  remed}'  for  cnts  and  cutaneons  dis- 
ease.^ in  horses.     In  the  sonth  part  of  the  township  of  En- 
ni-killen  two  patches  on  the  surface  of  tiio  ground,  of  an 
acre  or  more  in  extent,  are  found  to  be  (-overed  to  a  coi\- 
sjilerable  depth  with  a  vi cid  mineral   'at-  or  aspludtum, 
wliicli  has  resulted  frotii  the  oxidation  and  drying  up  of 
spring-^  beneath.     It  is  the  existence  of  tiirse  su})erflcial 
deno--i     that  flrst  attracted  attenti(jn  to  th#f  eubstance  as  a 
source  of  illuminating  oil ;  and  it  was  speedily  discovered 
tliar.  on  penetratiug  below  the  a^^halt  into  thft-  underlying 
clay,  great  quantities  of  the  oil  could  be  obtained  in  tho 
fluid  state,  and  consequently  much  nearer  the  condition 
rc(iuii'ed  in  the  manufacture.     The  flrst  adveiiturer  in  thia 
Held  v.as  Mr.  W.  M.  Wilhams,  of  Hamilton,  who  com- 
niouced  o])eratious  in  1857,  and  to  whom  alone  is  due  the 
merit  of  developing  chis  branch  of  industry  in  Canada,  as 
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well  as  of  pointing  out  the  road  to  success  in  the  same  dl- 
rection  in  the  United  States.  The  capital  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  associates  have  embarked  in  the  works  is 
about  $50,000;  the  oil  obtained  at  their  wells  is  conveyed 
in  barrels  to  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  100  niilos 
and  there  refined  for  the  market.  Kefinerics  are  now 
however,  in  operation  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  oil 
region  itself,  there  being  not  less  than  six  establishinouts 
of  the  kind  in  Enniskillen,  and  about  an  equal  number  in 
othei  pans  ol  the  province.  The  refining  process  consists 
in  rc'i  i  tying  by  repeated  distillations,  deodorizing  by  treat- 
in;    \,ir.    acids,  and  subsequent  washing  in  alkalies. 

Sir  \V Mliam  Logan  estimates  that  "within  an  area  of 
ab on  •  ur  square  miles,  in  the  first  three  ranges  of  the 
towM-!",)  of  Enniskillen,  there  were  supposed  to  bo  in 
Av;:,  ,,'aU  •■  d61,  about  seventy  wells  yielding  more  or  less  oil. 
Of  the-.-'  forty  were  surface  wells,  that  is,  wells  sunk  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  through  the  drift  clay  and  gravel  to  the 
rock  beneath.  Some  of  these  latter,  which  had  yielded 
but  little  oil,  gave  abundant  supplies  by  boring  into  the 
rock.  The  oil-bearing  fissures  or  veins  in  adjacent  wells 
were  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  30  to  100  and  even 
150  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  rock."  Since  the  date  to 
which  Sir  William  refers  many  other  wells  have  been  sunk, 
and  there  are  now  several  hundreds  in  the  township,  many 
of  which,  however,  do  notyield  oil.  In  some  cases,  by  pene- 
trating t  depth;-"  exceeding  200  feet  from  tlie  sin-ftice, 
what  are  called  ''flowing  wells"  have  been  obtained,  and 
these,  from  tiieir  extraordinary  yield  of  oil,  and  from  the 
circnmstam-e  that  it  is  procured  without  pumping,  for  the 
present  eclipse  in  importanc-;  ;..ll  tlie  rest;  but  experience 
in  other  ri'gions  has  proved  that  these  valuable  qualities 
do  not  continue  to  exist  for  any  very  lengthened  period  at 
any  one  well.  Some  of  the  flowing  wells,  of  which  tliere 
are  altogether  twelve  up  to  the  jjiesent  time,  are  said  to  huvo 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  furty-galhm  barrels  in 
twenty-four  hours.     The  petroleum  from  these  deep  wells 
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18  ligliter,  more  fluid,  and  bettor  adiij^ted  for  the  manufacture 
of  illuminating  oil  than  that  from  the  surface  wells. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Enniskillen  oil  region,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  18G2,  is  probably  about  500,000  gallons,  but 
this  quantity  by  no  means  re])resents  the  capacity  of  the 
wells ;  as,  from  the  difficulty  of  communication  during  a 
great  part  of  the  yeai-,  the  scarcity  of  barrels,  or  other  ves- 
sels to  receive  the  oil,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  a  regular 
murket  for  the  produce,  they  have  never  been  worked  to 
their  full  capacity.  At  present  much  activity  prevails 
among  speculators  in  this  interesting  commodity,  and  there 
is  a  prusi)ect  of  very  large  expoi-ts  being  made  of  the  crude 
oil  to  England,  and  even  to  the  United  States,  as  the  Cana- 
dian petroleum  is  reputed  to  possess  superior  qualities  for 
retining  purposes  to  that  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
which  is  said  to  be  too  light,  and  to  contain  too  much  vol- 
atile and  explosive  naphtha.  So  long  as  the  flowing  wells 
continue  their  extraordinary  yield,  the  price  of  the  oil  at 
the  wells  is  almost  nominal ;  yet  such  is  the  cost  of  handling 
and  transportation,  that  it  is  worth  one  shilling  per  gallon, 
or  from  £15  to  ill8  sterling  per  ton,  in  England,  including 
packages. 

The  loss  in  refining,  where  illuminating  oil  only  is  pro- 
duced, is  considerable,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  will 
obviously  be  of  advantage,  so  long  as  !uel  can  be  obtained 
at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate,  to  refine  the  oil  in  Canada  and 
export  it  in  that  state.  The  refuse  or  heavier  products 
ot'tlio  distillation,  however,  contain  highlv  useful  inore- 
dients,  such  as  benzine,  and  many  valuable  coloring  matters, 
which  in  present  circumstances  can  be  turned  to  much 
better  account  in  England  ;  and  thus  it  will  pn'obably  be 
found  that  the  exportation  of  the  crude  oil  will  ultimately 
form  the  staj)lo  business  in  this  commodity.  At  present 
rates,  the  cost  of  delivering  one  ton  of  crude  oil  in  London 
or  Liverj)ool  will  not  exceed  £9  or  £10  sterling,  which 
will  leave  a  considerable  margin  for  profit.  Thei-o  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  an  immense  traffic  in  this  articlo 
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will  sprini:;  lip  botwcoii  tlic  two  coiniti-Ics ;  alroarly  al)ont 
6,000  harri'l.s  liavo  been  expoited  tVoiii  Eiiniskillcii  to  Kntr. 
land  dnriiiu;  the  pror^ent  season;  and  from  40  to  50  teams 
are  daily  employed  in  hauiiiisj;  from  the  wells  to  the;  rail- 
way station.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  prcdi(;t  with 
any  dejjjree  of  certainty  ho\>^  h)n!i;  the  supply  may  continue 
at  any  one  point,  yet,  from  the  facts  that  wells  sunk  (juito 
near  to  each  other  have  evidently  an  independent  sonrce 
and  that  there  is  a  very  lar<:;o  area  of  country  underliiid 
by  the  oil-beariui"^  veins,  it  is  probable  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  this  respect  will  not  speedily  be  ex- 
hausted. 


MmERAL  RESOURCES  OF  XOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW 
BRUXSWICK,  AND  NEWFOUNDLAjSD. 

In  Xova  Scotia  the  most  important  minerals  of  economic 
importance  hitherto  discovered   and   wrought,   are  coal 
gypsum,  iron,  and  gold.    We  must  be  content  with  a  very    i 
slight  sketch  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  these  ])roducts. 
For  the  facts   adduced   we  are  indebted  mainly  to  Dr. 
Dawson's  valuable  work  on  "  Acadian  Greoloiry."  ;i 

COAL.  1 1 

The  coal-fields  of  Kova  Scotia  have  been  long  known  to 
be  of  vast  extent  and  value,  and  have  been  worked  more 
or  less  since  the  iirst  settlement  of  the  colony  hy  the 
British  ;  when  the  imperial  gt^vernment,  in  making  their 
grants  of  land,  reserved  for  the  crown  all  mineral  riglits, 
and  subsequcMitly  lea-ed  them  to  a  company  of  (•a})italists 
styled  the  Oeueral  Mining  Association,  by  whom  the  ooiil 
has  been  for  the  most  part  mined  and  exported.  The  mo-t 
important  are  the  Albion  mines  in  the  county  ot'  Pictoii, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  where  two  scams  of 
excellent  coal  occur,  <if  the  enormous  airirreiratc  thickness 
of  thirty-seven  and  twenty-two  feet  respectively;  althou^'li 
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of  tliid  total  thickness  only  about  twenty-four  and  twelve 
feet  can  be  said  to  bo  <i;ood  coal.  The  main  seam  has  been 
very  extensively  worked,  and  its  outcrop  has  been  traced 
for  several  miles ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  preserves  its 
clianicter  as  a  seam  of  good  coal  only  for  a  very  limited 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  main  shaft.  The  coal  hith- 
erto exported  has  been  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
the  upper  part  of  this  seam,  the  workings  being  from 
twelve  to  nine  feet  deep,  and  the  lowest  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  about  400  feet.  Although  the  coal  rapidly  duto- 
riorates  in  quality  in  all  directions  from  the  main  shaft, 
its  thickness,  together  with  that  of  the  underlying  deep 
scarih  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  pros])oct  of  their  being 
gpeedily  exhausted  ;  and  long  ere  this  occurs,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  other  good  seams  will  be  discovered  in 
the  same  district. 

The  quantity  of  coal  raised  at  these  mines  in  1851  was 
about  sixty  thousand  chaldrons,  and  subse(piently  this 
vield  has  been  still  further  increased.  It  is  chiolly  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  and  is  admirably  adai)ted  and 
extensively  used  in  makinr  gas,  as  well  as  for  general 
purposes.  These  mines  alibrd  employment  to  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,  and  their  produce  is  conveyed  by  a  railway 
worked  by  locomotives  to  the  harbor  of  South  Pictou,  a 
distance  of  six  miles. 

Tiie  following  is  an  abstract  of  returns  of  coal  raised, 
gold,  and  exported  at  Pictou  in  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1858 : 

Liirpo  Coal.        Slack  Coal. 
Total  quantity  raised  and  sold  in  tons 100,(107 V  1  l,.'!l-l^ 

Of  this  there  was— 

Sold  for  lionic  consumption 0,212^  4,rilOJ 

Exported  to  tlie  Uiiilod  States 80,217"  G,;!i)()' 

Exported  to  tho  neighboring  Colonies 2,178  o,-119 

!Next  in  importance  to  the  Pictou  coal  mines  are  those 
of  Sydney,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton. 
Here  the  productive  coal  measures  cover  an  area  of  250 
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square  miles,  and  the  a<,'grepjato  thickness  of  the  ooal  scams 
amounts  to  tliirty-scven  fcot,  of  wliieh,  however,  only 
twenty  feet  are  of  good  quality,  or  workable  thiekiicss. 
The  mineH  are  worked  here,  as  in  the  preeeding  instance 
by  the  General  Mining  Association,  who  raise  annually 
from  the  Sydney  main  seam  80,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is 
conveyed  by  railway  to  the  bar  at  North  Sydney  for  ship. 
ment.  About  oO,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  renuiinder  being  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  the  county  of  Capo 
Breton,  and  almost  entirely  at  Sydney,  is  stated  in  tho 
census  of  1S51  at  53,000  chaldrons. 

In  Cumberland  county,  on  tlie  confines  of  New  Bnina- 
■wick,  occurs  the  celebrated  "  South  Joggins  Section''  of  the 
carboniferous  system  of  rocks,  which  forms  such  an  attract- 
ive object  to  geologists,  and  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 
tlie  theory  of  the  coal  fornuition,  and  all  matters  rclatini,' 
thereto.  Here,  from  the  relative  conditions  of  dip  mid 
coast  line,  we  find  extending  over  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  an  cxjiosure  of  ^ot  less  than  14,000  feet  in  vertical 
tliickness,  of  ^JUccessive  rock  formations,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  carboniferous  series,  and  including  more  than 
sevcnttj  distinct  seams  of  coal.  Of  these,  however,  only  one 
seam  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  work,  coni.isting  of  two 
beds,  three  feet  six  inches  and  one  foot  six  inches  thick, 
respectively,  with  a  clay  parting  between,  varying  from 
one  foot  to  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  free-burning  bituniinouB 
coal  of  fair  quality.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  1851, 
was  only  2,400  chaldrons ;  it  was  exported  principally  to 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  Other  scums  of  good  coal,  of 
mucli  greater  thickness,  have  been  discovered  in  this  car- 
boniferous district,  but  at  too  great  distance  from  navigahlc 
waters  to  be  profitaldy  mined,  until  the  general  progress 
of  the  country  admits  of  the  construction  of  railways  or 
other  sources  of  demand  for  the  material. 

The  total  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1851, 
according  to  the  census  returns,  was  115,000  clialdrons;  in 
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ISr.0, 120,008  elialdrons,  valued  at  £80,027,  were  cxportccl, 
vliili'  ill  the  first  tiiiie  iiioiUhs  of  1857,  tlio  sliiprneiits  wore 
valued  at  £90,315,  wliiidi  are  the  hitest  ofliciul  returns  wo 
possess.  These  figures  show  a  rapid  and  extensively  in- 
creiising  trade. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  sufHcient  to  supply  the  whole  steam  navy  of  JJrltain  for 
inan\  centuries  to  come,  and  also  to  meet  amjiiy  the  de- 
niuiKi  of  the  other  North  American  colonies  borderin<jj  on 
the  A  lantic,  which  possess  within  themselves  no  coal-field!-' 
of  ail    importance. 

GYrsUM. 

This  useful  mineral  occurs  in  very  groat  abundance, 
associated  with  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent  at  several 
points,  but  chiefly  iii  the  districts  of  Hants  and  Cohdiester. 
The  [rypsuni  of  Nova  Scotia  occurs  in  various  forms  and 
conditions;  sometimes  as  an  hydritc,  or  hard  i)laistcr^ 
wliich  is  not  at  present  a|)plied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
being  too  hard  to  be  profitably  ground  for  agricultural 
purposes,  though  very  well  adapted  as  a  substitute  for 
marble.  Sometimes  the  (tonimon  gypsuni  is  found  in  beds 
and  masses,  and  sometimes  in  veins  cutting  the  soft  marly 
gandstones  of  the  carboniferous  series;  in  the  latter  case 
the  gypsum  is  generally  of  a  fibrous  structure.  The  ])rin- 
cipal  point  where  this  mineral  is  quarried  for  economic 
purposes,  is  on  the  banlcs  of  the  river  Shuljenacadie,  in 
Hants,  where  immense  masses  of  pure  gypsum  rise  boldly 
from  the  banks,  occasionally  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
feet,  presenting  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  mineral. 
It  is  also  largely  quarried  at  Windsor,  Newport,  Walton, 
and  several  other  places.  In  1851,  the  quantity  ex})orted 
amounted  to  about  80,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  at  the 
port  of  shipment  would  l)e  about  $40,000,  the  greater  part 
being  exported  to  the  United  States  for  agricultural  })ur- 
poses.    It  is  at  present  only  quarried  in  places  accessible 
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to  sliipping,  and  its  small  value  per  ton  indicates  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  in  a  country  where 
wages  are  high. 

At  other  parts  of  the  province,  as  in  Cape  Breton,  very 
large  deposits  of  the  mineral  are  found,  but  not  at  present 
worked. 

IRON. 

A  very  extensive  and  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  ore 
which  promises  to  be  of  much  economic  value,  occurs,  as- 
sociated Avith  the  metamorphic  upper  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Cobequid  hills,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  This 
deposit  attracted  attention  as  early  as  the  time  when  the 
land  on  which  it  occurs  was  granted  by  the  crown,  and  it 
had  been  brought  into  notice  at  various  times  subsequently. 
Since  184:5  the  extent  and  economical  capabilities  of  this 
deposit  have  been  discussed  by  several  writers,  and  it  has 
been  oi)eued,  and  smelting  furnaces  put  in  operation  by  an 
association  of  capitalists,  under  the  title  of  the  "Acadia 
Mine."  This  enterprise  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  a 
powerful  English  company. 

This  vein  occurs  near  the  junction  of  the  carboniferous 
and  metamorphic  series,  and  runs  nearly,  although  not  al- 
together, with  the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  which  are 
tilted  into  a  vertical  position.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  different  ores  of  iron,  as  magnetic,  specular,  nciuatite, 
&c.,  as  well  as  other  minerals  ;  it  is  in  one  place  not  less 
than  120  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  traced  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  niles.  "  The  deposit,"  says  Dr.  Dawson, 
"is  evidently  wedge-shaped,  being  largest  and  richest  on 
the  surface  of  the  highest  ridges.  It  contains,  hoM'ever, 
an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  ores  of  iron,  tliougii  its 
irregular  character  opposes  many  difficulties  to  the  miner. 
Difficulties  have  also  been  found  in  smelting  the  ore  to 
advantage ;  but  these  are  often  incident  to  the  first  trials 
of  new  deposits,  to  which  the  methods  applicable  to  others, 
of  which  the  workmen  have  had  previous  experience,  do 
not  apply.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  prelimi- 
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nary  hinderances  have  been  overcome,  and  that  the  mine 
will  soon  become  highly  profitable  to  the  proprietors." 
The  following  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  deposit 
is  quoted  from  an  elaborate  report  made  in  1849,  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  further  interesting, 
as  furnishing  a  statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  iron 
ores  at  diflerent  places : 

"  From  the  descriptions  above  given,  it  is  evident  that 
although  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  ore  at  a  particular 
point  can  only  be  determined  by  working  the  deposits, 
yet  an  immense  field  is  open  for  exploration  and  working. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  an  abundant  supply  of  ore 
will  be  found  upon  the  mountain  last  described,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  $2  per  ton  of  iron ;  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  an  ample  supply  can  be  furnished  from  the 
other  localities  at  an  expense  which,  including  raising  and 
hauling,  could  not  exceed  $4  to  the  ton  of  iron.  I  would 
advise  the  opening  of  the  veins  at  different  points  upon 
the  line,  to  determine  the  cheapest  point  for  mining,  and 
the  ores  which  can  be  used  most  advantageously.  If  this 
is  done,  the  price  of  the  ore  cannot  be  fairly  set  down  at 
the  sum  for  which  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  nearest  locality, 
but  at  an  average  of  the  prices  of  the  ores  from  diiferent 
localities,  delivered  at  the  point  selected  for  the  furnace. 
This  may  be  estimated  at  $3  to  the  ton  of  iron. 

"  The  value  of  this  locality  with  respect  to  ore  may  be 
judged  of  by  comparing  it  veith  establishments  in  the 
United  States.  In  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  at  some  estab- 
lishments which  have  been  successfully  conducted,  the 
price  of  the  ore  is  between  five  and  six  dollars  to  the  ton 
of  iron.  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ore  yielding  between  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent,  costs  between  lV,ur  and  five  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  iron.  At  one  locality  in  New  York  State  the 
ore  costs  ten  dollars  to  the  ton  of  iron ;  at  some  establish- 
ments on  Lake  Champlain,  ore  costing  one  dollar  per  ton 
at  the  mine  is  carried  twelve  miles  to  the  furnace.  The 
ore  at  the  Baltimore  furnaces  costs  over  seven  dollars  to 
23 
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the  ton  of  iron ;  this  is  also  about  the  average  cost  of  the 
ore  at  the  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania.  Estimating  the  cost 
of  the  ore  even  at  four  dollars  to  the  ton  of  iron,  there  will 
be  an  advantage  over  the  average  American  localities. 

"  The  cost  of  ores  at  some  of  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
furnaces  is  still  greater.  In  certain  parts  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  the  minerals  are  carried  by  land  to  the  forests 
a  distance  of  from  forty  to  eighty  miles.  Some  of  the 
forges  of  Sweden  arc  supplied  with  minerals  from  Pres- 
burgh  and  Dannemora,  which  are  transported  by  land  car- 
riage, the  lakes,  and  the  sea,  to  distances  exceeding  370 
miles. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  iron  of  the  first  quality  for  purity 
and  strength,  and  which  will  command  the  highest  prices 
in  the  nuirket,  can  be  made  from  these  ores.  If  Mr. 
Mushet's  opinion,  based  on  his  own  experiments,  that  tliese 
ores  will  furnish  steel-iron  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  brands, 
should  prove  correct,  these  ores  possess  a  rare  value ;  for 
of  the  many  charcoal  iron  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  I  know  but  one  which  furnishes  iron  suitable  for 
making  the  first  quality  of  steel." 

In  tlic  district  of  Pictou  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Albion  Mines,  already  described,  there  occurs  an  immense 
bed  of  iron  ore,  which,  from  its  situation  and  concomitant 
advantages,  must  eventually  become  of  great  economical 
importance. 

GOLD. 

Since  the  excitement  with  regard  to  the  wonderful  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  arose,  reports  have 
from  time  to  time  obtained  circulation  of  similar  discoveries 
in  Xova  Scotia,  where  the  rock  formations  of  the  south- 
east Atlantic  coast  bear  a  remarkable  resemblaiu;u  to  those 
of  the  auriferous  reiiions  in  the  countries  named.  Until  a 
very  recent  period,  however,  these  rumors  have  invariahly 
been  found  to  be  devoid  of  adequate  foundation  in  fact. 
In  1S55,  Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  "Acadian  Geology,"  expressed 
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the  opinion,  founded  on  geological  consideration?,  that 
gold  would  probably  be  found  in  that  region,  but  his  re- 
marks would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  might  not  prove 
to  be  of  much  economic  importance.  In  1857,  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments, obtained  gold  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  beach 
near  Halifax  harbor.  This  was  the  first  actual  discovery 
on  record  of  gold  being  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  since 
that  time  Mr.  Campbell  has  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  her  natural  resources. 

In  the  year  1860,  some  important  discoveries  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  were  made  in  the  valley  and  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tangier  River,  about  forty  miles  north-east 
of  Halifax,  which  created  an  immense  excitement  for  a 
time,  and  tempted  many  to  leave  their  ordinary  avocations 
to  search  for  gold,  which,  however,  was  not  found  in  sufli- 
cient  quantities  to  reward  the  labor,  and  consequently  the 
excitement  speedily  subsided. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1861,  fresh  discoveries  of  con- 
siderably larger  quantities  were  made  near  the  mouth  of 
the  same  river;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number,  and  also  in  'he  confidence,  of  the 
adventurers  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  as  well  as  in  the  as- 
certained extent  of  the  gold-producing  country,  which  may 
now  be  regarded  as  comprising  an  area  of  6,000  or  7,000 
square  miles,  being  the  entire  region  occupied  by  the 
metamorphic  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  corresponding  geological  position  to  that  in  which  it 
is  found  in  most  other  countries.  The  description  we 
have  already  given  of  these  rocks  as  they  occur  in  Canada, 
will  apply  to  the  same  formations  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  most  recent  and  authentic  information  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  Nova  Scotia  gold  fields,  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  the 
"  Canadian  Naturalist,"  for  December,  1861 ;  and  in  an 
elaborate  report  by  Messrs.  Poole  and  Campbell  (1862), 
who  were  specially  appointed  by  the  provincial  govern- 
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mcnt  to  investigate  the  matter.  From  these  documents 
we  shall  condense  the  most  important  particulars  relative 
to  this  interesting  subject.  In  this  province,  although  the 
general  conditions  in  which  the  gold  occurs  are  doubtless 
the  same  as  in  other  auriferous  regions,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  quartz  veins  traversing  the 
rocks,  rather  than  in  the  superficial  clays  constituting  the 
debris  of  these  rocks.  With  the  exception  of  one  locality 
"  The  Ovens,"  near  Lunenburg,  seventy  miles  west  from 
Halifax,  where  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  obtained 
in  the  sand  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  upon  the  rocky  cliiffs,  placer  washings  and  surface 
diggings  have  not  proved  remunerative  in  Nova  Scotia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quartz  veins,  on  which  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  digger  is  accustomed  to  look  with 
suspicion,  are  here  remarkably  productive;  an  instance  ia 
upon  record  where  one  and  a  half  ton  of  quartz  has  pro- 
duced seventy-two  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $1,296.  The 
veins  have  been  traced  continuously  for  a  distance,  in 
one  case,  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  found  to  pay  well 
throughout  this  whole  extent.  In  many  instances  the 
veins  are  exposed  at  the  surfiwje,  and,  where  concealed  by 
drift  clay,  its  thickness  is  very  inconsiderable,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding six  or  eight  feet.  In  mining  in  the  veins  them- 
selves, their  richness  appears  to  increase  with  the  depth; 
and  there  is  much  to  encourage  the  hope  that  deep  mining 
will  prove  the  most  successful  to  the  adventurer,  as  well 
as  the  most  permanent  and  reliable  source  of  wealth  to 
the  province. 

The  most  important  gold  fields  in  Nova  Scotia  hitherto 
discovered  occur  in  the  district  of  country  eastwards  from 
Halifax  to  Cape  Canso,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  twenty  miles.  Within  this  area, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  recognized  the  exisience  of  five  bands  or 
lines  of  elevation,  running  nearly  parallel  with  eacli  otiier 
and  with  the  general  coast  line,  and  exhibiting  at  some 
places  arched  or  folded  strata  of  dark-colored  clay-slate, 
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traversed  by  quartz  vdins,  of  thickness  varying  from  one 
to  nine  or  ten  inches,  following  the  planes  of  bedding  in 
the  strike,  but  frequently  cutting  the  strata  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  sometimes  in  wavy  or  zigzag  lines.  There  are 
also  larger  veins,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  but 
the  thin  veins  first  referred  to  are  invariably  the  richest  in 
gold.  The  metal  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  disseminated 
in  irregular  grains  and  masses  in  the  quartz :  it  is  found 
most  abundantly  at  and  near  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  mispickel,  or 
arsenical  pyrites.  The  largest  nugget  yet  found  is  said  to 
be  valued  at  $300. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  amount  of  gold  has  been  hitherto  obtained  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  claims  have  been 
worked  by  private  individuals,  who  are  generally  unable 
or  disinclined  to  give  the  requisite  information.  Even  if 
ascertained,  this  would  afford  no  criterion  of  the  value  of 
the  gold  fields,  as  the  search  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted 
only  in  the  rudest  manner.  At  one  claim  at  Tangier  $2,400 
are  said  to  have  been  realized  in  a  very  short  time  ;  $1,300 
from  another,  and  $480  from  a  third,  while  many  have 
yielded  little  or  nothing.  A  statement  we  have  recently 
Been  gives  the  daily  yield  as  100  ounces,  valued  at  $18  per 
ounce.  The  Nova  Scotia  gold  is  of  remarkable  purity.  The 
principal  localities  where  mining  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  are  Tangier,  "VVine  Cove,  Laurencetown,  Sherbrooke, 
Isaac  Harbor,  and  Lunenburg.  With  the  exception  of 
Lunenburg,  the  district  of  country  westward  of  Halifax 
has  not  as  yet  produced  much  gold. 

The  provincial  government  have  surveyed  and  divided 
the  principal  gold  fields  into  claims  of  twenty  feet  by  fifty 
feet,  and  exact  an  annual  license  fee,  or  rent,  of  $20  for 
each  claim.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
will  prevail,  and  greater  encouragement  be  extended  to  the 
adventurers,  as  the  claims  are  much  too  small,  and  the. 
rent  too  high,  where  the  risks  of  mining  are  so  great. 
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"In  one  important  respect,"  s.ays  Dr.  Gesner,  "the 
Nova  Scotian  gold  fields  possess  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  of  Australia,  California,  or  British  Columbia: 
namely,  that  the  rocks  containing  the  gold  in  the  greatest 
abundance  are  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  intersect  a 
number  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  liarbors,  whereby  facili- 
ties are  afforded  to  supply  the  requirements  of  mining. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  richest  gold  deposits  in 
Nova  Scotia  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but  there  is  enough 
known  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  the  province  con- 
tains an  ample  amount  of  the  precious  metal  to  warrant 
the  most  extensive  operations,  and  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery for  its  mining  and  purification." 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tained much  consequence  as  a  mining  region,  although  a 
very  great  part  of  its  area  is  underlaid  by  the  coal-measures; 
and  many  of  the  metals  and  other  useful  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  within  its  bounds. 

The  coal  formation  of  New  Brunswick  occupies  an  area 
which  is  somewhat  triangular  in  outline.  Its  base  rests  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  extends  from  Bathurst  on 
the  north  to  the  Nova  Scotia  frontier  on  the  east.  Its 
apex  is  at  the  Oromocto  Lake ;  and  its  north-western  mar- 
gin runs  from  thence  to  Bathurst,  while  on  the  south-east 
it  approaches  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  the  south  and  south- 
east sides  of  the  great  New  Brunswick  carboniferous  basin 
have  yet  been  explored. 

Within  this  area  the  only  point  at  which  coal  mining 
operations  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  carried  on,  is 
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at  the  Grand  Lake  in  Queens  County,  between  Little  Eiver 
and  Coal  Creek,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Hero  mining 
leases,  covering  a  space  of  about  forty-five  square  miles, 
wore  granted  by  the  crown  in  1849 ;  this  area  being  sup- 
posed to  cover  all  the  available  coal  ground  in  tliis  lo- 
cality. 

The  number  of  distinct  beds  of  coal  is  uncertain  ;  the 
average  thickness  of  those  which  are  worked,  is  about 
twenty  inches;  the  depth  of  the  coal  below  the  surface 
seldom  exceeds  forty  feet.  Tlie  quality  is  excellent,  being 
hard,  rather  lustrous,  giving  out  much  heat  in  burning, 
and  lasting  longer  than  most  other  coal.  The  amount 
brought  to  market  in  1854,  was  about  3,000  chaldrons, 
but  the  mines  are  capable,  with  proper  management,  of 
producing  at  least  double  this  amount.  "We  are  not  aware 
whether  these  mines  are  now  in  operation. 

We  have  now  to  refer  to  a  very  remarkable  mineral  de- 
posit, allied  to  coal,  which  has  been  discovered  in  this 
province,  and  somewhat  extensively  developed,  and  has 
assumed  much  economic  importance  as  a  source  of  illu- 
minating oils  and  gas. 

We  refer  to  the  Albert  coal.  This  remarkable  mineral, 
which  appears  to  partake  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  coal,  asphalt,  and  jet,  without  belonging  to  eitlier  class, 
occurs  in  the  county  of  Ilillsborougli,  near  tlie  southeast- 
ern boundary  of  the  province,  in  an  irregular  vein,  varying 
from  one  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  cutting 
and  sometimes  coinciding  with  the  strata  through  which 
it  passes,  and  which  has  been  mined  to  an  extent  of  several 
hundred  feet  on  the  length  of  the  vein.*  "We  are  not 
aware  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  material  extracted  ; 
it  has  been  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
oil,  of  which  it  yields,  by  distillation,  a  very  high  percent- 

*  Tho  material  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  carboniferous  products; 
it  is  jet  black,  brilliant,  and  lustrous,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  la  ex- 
tremely brittle.  Its  composition  is :  carbon  (fixed  at  redness),  oG.0 1 ;  volatile, 
Gl.7-1;  ash,  2.22;  equal  to  100.    Coke,  38.2G.    Specific  gravity,  1.13. 
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ftge,  and  of  tlie  very  best  quality ;  but  since  the  discovery 
of  tho  extraordinary  petrolouni  wells  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Western  Canada,  no  other  source  (so  long  as  it  lasts)  can  at 
all  compete  with  this  for  the  purpose  named. 

The  metalliferous  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  chain  trav- 
erse the  northern  part  of  the  provnice,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  country  becomes  settled  and  explored,  to 
yield  the  same  results  as  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  Already  gold,  load,  and 
copper  have  been  found  in  these  rocks  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  tho  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  rich  and  extensive. 
Tlie  principal  locality  of  copper  is  at  and  near  tho  village 
of  Bathurst,  on  the  Bay  Chaleur.  Here  rocks  of  the  cur- 
boniferous  system,  or  perhaps  even  higher  in  the  gool()<ncal 
horizon,  and  occupying  the  region  bordering  on  the  (joast 
for  a  distance  of  live  or  six  miles  back,  are  found  resting 
on  the  "primitive  slate  formation,"  probably  of  lower  Si- 
lurian age.  About  seventeen  years  ago,  a  deposit  of  very 
rich  copper  ore  was  discovered  in  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nepisiguit,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Bathurst,  where 
mining  operations  were  commenced,  and  about  twenty-four 
tons  of  very  rich  vitreous  copper  ore,  said  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  silver,  were  taken  out;  but  the 
deposits  not  being  sufficiently  regular  to  pay  mining  ex- 
penses, the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Subsequent  observations  on  the  nature  of  these  deposits, 
and  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  leading  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  secondary  products,  derived  from  the  debris  of  the 
older  rocks  lying  fartiier  inland,  search  was  instituted  in 
these  rocks,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  im- 
portant copper  lodes  on  the  Tattagouche  river,  seven  miles 
from  Bathurst,  which  are  now  being  developed  by  ai' 
American  company.  The  lodes  are  said  to  be  highly 
promising,  being  of  great  thickness,  and  having  all  tlie 
usual  accompaniments  of  good  copper  veins;  but  the 
works  having  been  temporarily  suspended,  Ave  are  unable 
to  learn  the  results.     Very  considerable  sums  of  money 
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hftvo  already  been  expended  in  minlnnj  in  this  locality. 
One  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  miiieralogical  character 
of  tiiis  region  is  the  occurrence  of  great  veins  of  manganeso 
ore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  lodes,  though  iu  a 
rock  of  a  different  color. 

A  considerable  deposit  of  copper  pyrites  has  been  dis- 
covered near  Woodstock,  Carloton  county,  about  sixty 
miles  north-west  from  Fredericton,  in  a  true  vein  which 
has  been  traced  for  upwards  of  2,000  feet  on  the  strike, 
and  traversing  talcose  and  felspathic  slates  of  the  same 
geological  ago  with  those  of  the  Tattagouche  riv-er.  Min- 
ing operations  were  instituted  here  in  1858,  to  the  extent 
of  sinking  trial  shafts  and  costeenings,  which  have  proved 
the  deposit  to  be  of  considerable  importance  and  value. 
We  are  not  aware  whether  this  mine  is  still  worked,  or 
to  what  extent  it  has  proved  commercially  profitable. 
The  Tattagouche  and  Woodstock  mines  are  situated  at 
a  distance  of  about  130  miles  apart,  on  a  broad  band  of  the 
formation;  and  the  fact  of  such  apparently  valuable  de- 
posits being  found  at  the  extreme  points  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive area,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  are  as  yet 
entirely  unexplored,  points  to  this  as  a  highly  promising 
field  for  mining  enterprise. 

Besides  the  metals  above  named  in  New  Brunswick, 
deposits  of  plumbago  and  g^'psum,  and  salt  springs  of  a 
high  degree  of  saturation,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
province. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  geological  structure  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  were  examined  and  reported  on  in 
1849,  by  Mr.  Jukes,  who  gave  it  as  the  general  result  of 
his  investigations,  that  the  island  is  not  favorably  situated 
for  useful  minerals. 

The  coal  formation  occurs  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
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west  side  of  the  islaiul,  but  the  beds  of  coal  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  any  considerable  thickness;  although  it  is  (luito 
possible  that  more  important  seams  may  bo  found,  should 
the  district  ev(jr  be  thought  worthy  of  a  thort)ugh  exauii- 
nation.  Gypsum  is  very  plentiful  on  the  island.  Copper 
was  worked  in  Newfoundland  ui)\vards  of  a  eentin*y  a^o, 
to  a  slight  extent,  and  in  1845  attemi)ts  were  nuvde  to  re- 
vive the  work.  The  copper  veins  were  found  in  the  "lower 
slate  formation"  (probably  the  equivalents  of  the  Quebec 
group  in  Canada),  in  Shoal  Bay,  south  of  Peck  Harbor, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Owing  to  the  un- 
productive character  of  the  work,  however,  it  was  speedily 
abandoned. 

A  very  remarkable  lode  of  iron  pyrites,  containing  also 
much  copper  ore,  was  discovered  during  the  year  18(U, 
about  one  mile  inland  from  Little  Bay,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  for  working  this  and  another  similar  deposit  on 
Trump  Island.  A  grant  of  these  claims  has  been  obtained 
from  the  colonial  government,  free  from  royalty  during' 
the  first  five  years.  Vigorous  operations  were  commenced, 
during  August  of  that  year,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Gisborne,  niin-' 
ing  engineer,  who  turned  the  course  of  two  rivers,  at  the 
junction  of  which  the  lode  came  to  the  surface.  The  lode 
■was  thus  uncovered  for  a  length  of  200  feet,  showing  a 
thickness  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  of  solid  ore. 
The  true  course  of  the  lode  a])pears  to  be  six  or  eiglit  de- 
grees north  of  east,  and  south  of  west;  the  northern 
country  being  a  soft  serpentine,  and  the  southern  kilhis, 
or  slate ;  the  north  wall,  so  far  as  proved,  goes  down  verti- 
cally. After  various  trial  pits  had  been  sunk  (all  of  which 
proved  a  rapid  increase  in  the  richness  of  the  vein  for  cop- 
per, within  a  short  distance  from  the  surface),  a  stope  wis 
commenced,  forty-two  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  wide, 
along  the  north  wall ;  from  this  stope  a  cargo  of  150  tons 
was  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Swansea.  The  ore  is  found 
m  compact  horizontal  beds,  or  floors,  averaging  twenty 
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itidit'S  in  thickness  ;  and  ut  ten  feet  from  the  surfjico,  would 
ftveraj^o  eight  per  cent,  for  co|)i)er,  and  forty  per  cent,  for 
Biilphur :  tiie  Burfaco  ore  yiehling  only  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  copper,  this  rapid  increase  in  richness  is  truly  ro- 
markahlc.  A  shaft  is  now  heing  sunk  in  the  lode,  and 
willyield  ahouttweaty-fivo  tons  of  ore  per  cuhic  fathom, 
a  result  rarely  surpassed  in  any  mine. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  AND  VANCOUVER 

ISLAND. 

TiiK  present  has  been,  perliaps,  more  prolific  than  any 
preceding  generation  in  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  especially  in  those  means  and  appli- 
ances which  tend  to  promote  intercourse  between  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  remark 
is  afforded  by  the  late  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  which 
have  done  more  in  a  few  years  for  the  settlement  and  civili- 
zation of  these  remote  regions,  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  effected  in  as  many  centuries.  Still  more  recently 
another  region,  yet  more  remote  from  the  beaten  paths 
of  nations,  has  been  discovered  to  abound  in  the  precious 
metal ;  by  whose  potent  influence  British  Columbia  is 
rapidly  becoming  linked  to  the  brotherhood  of  civilized 
nations. 

Vancouver  Island,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  has  been  long  regarded  in  England,  notwithstanding 
its  great  distance,  as  a  promising  field  for  settlement  and 
colonization,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  se- 
curity of  its  harbors,  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  and  the 
reported  abundance  of  coal  on  the  island.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  its  admirable  adaptation  generally, 
as  a  depot  for  the  naval  forces  on  the  Pacific,  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  British  government,  and  dis- 
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posed  tliem  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  emigration  • 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1850,*  when  the  governor  of 
the  island  reported  to  the  imperial  government  the  fact 
that  gold  had  been  found  in  considerable  quuii cities  within 
the  British  territory  on  the  Upper  Columbia,  that  any 
considerable  emigration  took  place.  From  that  date  to  the 
present,  the  ascertained  area  ard  reputed  richness  of  tlio 
British  Columbian  gold  fields  have  steadily  and  rapidly 
increased  ;  and  the  influx  of  adventurers  into  Victoria,  the 
capital  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  nearest  port  for  the 
gold  fields,  has  augmented  in  proportion. 

The  auriferous  region  of  Bjitish  Columbia  comprises  a 
vast,  though  unknown,  area  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Hitherto  the  discoveries  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Frazer  river,  and 
its  numerous  affluents  from  the  east,  and  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river ;  the  aggregate  linear  extent 
of  which  may  be  computed  at  1,000  miles.  The  country 
is  broken  up  into  mountains  and  ravines;  there  is  really 
no  level  ground,  except  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which 
curiously  enough,  are  all  flat  and  level.  The  ravines  are 
characterized  universally  by  what  the  miners  call  "  bench- 
es," or  terraces  running  along  their  sides.  These  benches 
are  all  auriferous  as  far  as  they  have  been  tested.  The 
geological  formations  and  conditions  arc  precisely  similar 
to  the  gold-bearing  regi'>n  of  California,  of  which  in  fact 
this  forms  only  the  northern  extension  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  gold  mining  has  proved  more  successful  in 
California  the  further  north  it  has  been  prosecuted.  The 
rocks  consist  of  what  (for  want  of  a  more  precise  designa- 
tion) is  now  called  the  primary  slate  formation — probahly, 
as  in  other  auriferous  regions,  the  metamorphic  lower  Silu- 
rian— thrown  up  and  pierced  by  masses,  veins,  and  dikes 
of  quartz,  granite,  porphyry,  and  otlier  so-called  igneous 
rocks ;  the  debris  from  which,  together  with  their  precious 

♦  The  earliest  reported  discovery  of  gold  in  British.  Columhia,  however, 
was  in  1860,  and  again  in  1853. 
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jnetalliferous  contents,  form  vast  accumulations  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay,  extending  from  the  base  of  tlie  mountains 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
constitute  for  the  present  the  Held  of  labor  for  the  miners, 
Tiiere  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  ample  scope  will 
be  found  for  their  exertions  at  a  distance  from  the  princi- 
pal rivers. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  gold  is  found  in  smaller  particles 
and  less  in  quantity  nearer  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and 
both  size  and  quantity  increase  as  we  ascend  them.  At 
the  celebrated  Cariboo  district  of  the  Frazer  river,  a  lump 
of  pure  gold,  weighing  seven  pounds,  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained,  and  all  the  gold  there  is  coarse.  It  will  be 
readily  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  adven- 
turers confine  their  attention  entirely  to  placer  digging  and 
washing,  and  this  method  of  working  will  doubtless,  for 
many  years,  be  that  universally  adopted ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  auriferous  veins  which  have  supplied 
these  washings  will  ultimately  be  discovered,*  and  will 
afford  iiiexhaustible  supplies  of  the  precions  metal  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  principal  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with  at  present  are,  the  want  of  roads  or  means  of 
conveyance  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions,  tools,  and  other  materials  ;  the  fiesh- 
ets  on  the  rivers,  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  hostility 
of  the  native  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  though  at  present  ap- 
parently friendly,  are  treaclierous  and  capricious. 

lu  Vancouver  Island,  although  gold  has  been  found  and 
actually  worked  in  a  few  places,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  important  gold  fields  may  yet  bo 
discovered  oi;  the  island.  Rich  copper  ore  has  also  been 
found,  but  hitherto  it  is  undeveloped. 

Although  here,  as  in  all  other  gold-producing  regions, 
•wonderful  instances  of  good  fortune  occur,  and  are  noised 

♦  A  rich  auriferous  vein  \ya9  discovered  in  1852,  in  Mitchell  Harbor,  Queen 

Charlotte's  Island. 
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abroad,  there  are  equally  lamentable,  and,  we  fear,  mnch 
more  numerous  cases  of  failure,  or  at  least  of  very  mod- 
erate success.  "We  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to 
chronicle,  as  is  the  fashion  with  newspaper  paragrajilijsls 
any  great  strikes,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement 
from  authentic  sourcQS,  of  the  quantity  of  gold  actually 
obtained,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  durino-  tlie 
years  1S58  and  1859,  from  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
deduce  their  average  earnings. 

"  In  1858,"  says  Mr.  Despard  Pemberton,  the  surveyor 
general  of  Vancoiiver  Island,  in  a  recent  work  containing 
much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,*  "  the  greatest 
monthly  shipment  of  gold  from  British  Columbia  was 
$235,000,  and  the  least  was  about  $6,000  ;  and  the  total 
product  of  the  gold  mines  for  that  year  was  estimated  at 
$1,494,211  (Vide  Gazette,  April  19th,  1859).  From  data 
before  me,  I  believe  the  amount  mined  in  1859  to  have 
been  about  $2,000,000 ;  but,  to  be  moderate,  assume  the 
product  of  the  two  years  at  $3,000,000 ;  the  number  of 
miners  actually  at  work  at  any  time  in  the  country  cannot 
have  exceeded  3,000,  as  the  mining  licenses  i\\o\Y  {Gazette^ 
June  9th,  1859,  estimates  them  at  2,000),  whicli  gives  the 
miners'  average  earnings  at  £100  sterling."  Mr.  Pember 
ton  probably  somewhat  underrates  the  prospects  of  success, 
but  his  "  facts  and  figures  "  render  it  sufiiciently  obvious 
that,  taking  into  account  the  aggregate  results,  adven- 
turers will  not  be  justified  in  forming  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.f  Mr.  Pemberton  adds :  "  In  California  the 
average  earnings  are  about  half  as  much,  but  tlie  coantry 
is  open  and  accessible;  and  therefore  the  means  of  living 
and  creature  comforts  much  more  plentiful,  which  leads 
the  miner  to  prefer  it  far  to  British  Columbia,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  pay  in  the  latter." 

*  "  Facta  and  Figures  relating  to  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island." 
London,  18G0. 

f  It  should  bo  remarked  tliat  tho  minors  can  ouly  work  four  months  in  tlio 
year. 
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Assuming,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Mr. 
Pemberton's  statistics  are  correct  up  to  the  time  lie  wrote, 
the  last  two  years  seem  to  have  greatly  improved  the  pros- 
pects of  the  gold  miner  in  British  Columbia,  for  we  find 
a  statement,  apparently  upon  reliable  authority,  of  the 
yield  of  1861,  and  number  of  men  employed,  which  gives 
a  much  higher  average : — 

79  miners  took  out  au  aggregate  of   $926,680 

400  ditto,  claim  owners,  took  out 600,000 

1,021  ditto,  at  $7  a-day,  in  107  days 764,729 

Total  yield,  nearly  all  from  Cariboo  .  .$2,291,409 
1,500  miners  who  worked  in  other 
1  places  for  180  days  at  $10 

per  diem $2,700,000 

2,000  ditto,  at  $5  1,800,000 

4,500,000 

5,000  miners— gross  yield  for  1801 $6,791,409 

Giving  an  average  of  $1,358  or  about  £272  sterling  a  year 

COAL. 

Tlie  consumption  of  coals  by  steamboats  on  the  Pacific 
is  enormous,  perhaps  not  less  than  200,000  tons  a  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  much  importance  to  secure  a 
supply  at  the  nearest  point.  The  coal  formations  come  to 
the  surface  towards  the  coast  of  Britisli  Columbia,  and 
have  attracted  some  attention  ;  but  the  principal  source  of 
mineral  fuel  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  undoubtedly  Van- 
couver Island.  Outcrops  of  coal  occur  at  several  points 
along  tlie  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  at  various  times,  by  tlie  Iludsoirs  Bay  Companyj 
who  have,  until  very  recently,  held  possession  of  it,  to  turn 
these  discoveries  to  profitable  account.  The  earliest  i-ec- 
ord  wo  can  find  of  such  works  is  in  1849,  at  Beaver  Har- 
bor, at  the  north-east  extremit}-  of  the  island  ;  but  this 
locality  was  soon  abandoned  as  hojK'less.  Further  search 
has,  however,  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  extensive 
seams  of  workable  coal  at  Naniamo,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Victoria,  in  latitude  19°  15',  longitude  123°  45'. 
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"We  subjoin  the  following  detailed  account  of  mining  op. 
erations  here,  abridged  from  a  paper  by  Col.  Grant,  read 
before  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  1857. 

"  The  coal  at  Naniamo  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  McsKaj'j  in  1850,  who  was  directed  to  it  by  the 
Indians  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  seam  was  dis- 
covered on  Newcastle  Island,  and  several  other  small 
islands  in  the  channel,  and  the  Indians  soon  got  out  two 
hundred  tons.  A  pit  was  commenced  by  ten  regular 
miners,  on  the  17th  of  Sei)tember,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  being  through  twelve  feet  of  alluvium 
eight  feet  of  sandstone,  and  thirty  feet  of  shale  ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  pit  is  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Naniamo 
harbor.  Here  they  struck  another  seam  of  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  lying  on  conglomerate;  they  are 
now  regularly  working  this  seam  in  several  parallel  gal- 
leries, extending  to  a  considerable  distance  already  under- 
ground. The  seam  here  runs  nearly  level,  although  with 
sutticient  dip  to  insure  good  draiiuige.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  coal  that  has  been  raised  from  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
120  tons  per  week,  with  eight  regular  miners.  The  other 
Beam  has  been  discovered  outcropping  at  another  place,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  working  already  de- 
Bcribed,  and  an  adit  level  is  being  driven  upon  it.  Work 
has  been  done  at  four  different  places,  three  on  the  upper 
Beam,  which  is  of  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet,  and  one 
as  above  described,  on  the  lower  seam,  about  the  same 
thickness  and  of  precisely  similar  quality,  situated  fiftj 
feet  lower  than  the  first.  The  ])it  is  situated  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  water  side,  and  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet 
can  anchor  close  to  it ;  notwithstanding  its  proximity 
to  the  water,  very  little  pumping  is  required.  It  is  tlie 
opinion  of  the  head  miner  that  coal  may  be  found  any- 
where within  a  circumference  of  two  miles  from  Naniamo, 
at  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  Aho- 
gether,  there  are  few  places  where  coal  can  be  worked  so 
easily,  and  exported  so  conveniently  as  from  Nanianio." 
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Ab  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  recently  surren- 
dered their  territorial  rights,  it  has  been  decided  to  sell  the 
coal  mines,  which  have  accordingly  been  acquired  by  a 
powerful  English  company,  who  will  doubtless  work  them 
to  their  full  capacity.  Altogether  about  6,000  tons  of  coal 
have  been  exported  from  Naniamo  up  to  the  present  date, 
of  which  one-half  may  be  said  to  have  been  worked  and 
loaded  by  Indians,  and  the  rest  by  regular  miners.  It  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  British  steamers,  those  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  by  the  steamers  plying  between  Vic- 
toria and  Frazer  river ;  and  is  worth  from  four  to  six  dol- 
lars per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth.  The  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  very  like  that  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
the  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  burns  too  quickly,  and 
leaves  behind  a  good  deal  of  slag,  which  makes  it  difticult 
to  keep  the  furnaces  clear ;  it  is.  however,  very  strong, 
rich  coal,  and  of  high  heating  power. 

Mr.  William  Downie,  who  was  sent  by  the  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island  to  explore  the  region  in  the  north  of 
British  Columbia,  along  the  coast  to  Fort  Simpson,  and 
back  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  Stuart  Lake,  reports,  under 
date  October,  1859,  that  he  considers  this  the  best  looking 
mineral  country  in  British  Columbia ;  in  some  places  gold 
was  discovered;  rich  veins  of  excellent  plumbago  were 
found,  and  an  extensive  coal  country  occurs,  where  seams, 
varying  in  thickness  from  three  to  thirty-iive  feet,  were 
exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Notwithstanding  its 
excellent  soil  and  climate,  however,  and  its  mineral  riches, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  the  government  assists  in  its 
development,  this  region  must  long  remain  in  its  primitive 
condition. 


)» 
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THE   NORTH-WEST    TERRITORY. 

QoiTE  recently  gold  has  been  discovered  on  British  ter- 
ritory on  the  eastern  slope    of  the    Rocky    Mountains, 

toward  the  head-watera  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace 
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rivers,  and  expeditions^  have  been  fitted  out  and  are  now 
engaged  in  proving  the  productiveness  of  this  vast  and 
unknown  region.  ShoiiM  the  gold  be  found  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  this  wiH  bo  a  great  stride  toward  tho 
attainment  of  an  object  which  has  long  been  deemed  of 
vast  importance  for  the  intercourse  and  civilization  of  the 
world;  namely,  the  opening  :\p,  on  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, of  a  practicable  route  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  magnificent  lake  and  river  system 
of  Canada  affords  uninterrupted  "water  communication  for 
nearly  half  the  distance,  and  Lake  Winnepeg  and  tho  river 
Saskatchewan,  together  with  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  form  a  great  part  of  the  rest ;  leaving  only  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  Red  River,  and  the 
pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  overcome  by  land 
transport.  The  country  traversed  by  the  Saskatchewan  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  fertile  and  to  enjoy  an  excellent 
climate,  while  coal  and  other  useful  minerals  abound. 

Were  it  for  no  other  object,  the  opening  up  of  this  region 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance,  as  the  most  direct 
route  from  England  and  Canada  to  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island,  in  preference  to  a  long,  dangerous,  and 
expensive  voyage  by  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  a  supply  of  coal  in  British  territory  on  tlie 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
will  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  in  combination  witli  the 
gold  discoveries  in  British  Columbia,  in  furthering  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  alou^^ 
the  route  we  have  designated. 
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UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA* 

B7  J.  OEOROB  HOOaiNS,  LL.  B.,  r.  B.  G.  & 


SECTION  I. 

UPPER  CANADA,— INTRODUCTORY. 

By  very  many  writers  in  Europe  and  America  it  has 
been  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  received  without 
question,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  before  the 
recent  civil  war,  education  was  more  generally  diffused,  and 
was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  has  also  beon  stated  that  the  institutions 
of  most  of  the  United  States  and  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment were  and  are  more  favorable,  if  not  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  educational  success,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  America ;  but  of  late  years  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  in  this  respect, — an  efficient  system  of  popu- 
lar education  having  in  the  meantime  been  established  in 
Canada.  If  this  system  continues  to  be  properly  directed 
and  vigorously  maintained,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  result 
will  strengthen  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  an 

*  This  paper  is  divided  in*^  two  sections  and  each  section  into  three  parts. 
Tlio  first  part  of  each  section  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  of  the  progress  of  education,  including  the  universities,  colleges, 
grammar,  common  and  other  schools.  The  second  part  contains  nn  account 
in  detail  of  universities,  colleges,  professional  and  other  schools,  together 
witli  a  list  of  various  otlier  educational  appliances  in  operation  in  each  portion 
of  the  province.    Tlic  tliird  part  contains  various  statistical  information. 
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entire  compatibility  exists  between  tlie  working  of  free 
colonial  institutions,  founded  upon  a  monarchical  basis,  and 
the  development  and  growth  of  a  higlily  popularized,  yet 
efiicient  system  of  public  instruction — such  as  has  hitherto 
been  said  to  flourish  only  in  a  democratic  country.* 

The  necessity  for  a  national  system  of  education  in  Cana- 
da, had  long  been  admitted  by  all  parties,  but  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  did  not  take  place  until  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  For,  when  public  attention 
was  first  practically  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  in  1836-7,  the  seething  turmoil  of  political  strife  pre- 
vented the  immediate  realization  of  those  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  which  had  only  then  been  re- 
awakened. 

The  political  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840  did  not  long 
include  an  educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
for  since  1843,  they  have  each  had  their  own  separate 
educational  systems. 


PART  FIRST— CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  IN  UPPER  CANADA,  1783-1805. 

The  references  to  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada, 
inbooksoftravel  and  in  other  publications  of  1783 — 1805,  are 
very  meagre.  All  the  writers,  who  do  allude  to  the  subject 
describe  the  education  provided  in  the  few  schools  then  in 
existence  as  very  inferior  in  its  character,  and  the  facilities 

*  Tlio  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  in  giving  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  Upper  Canada,  thus  refers  to  the  educational  sj-stcm  in  the  Teacher  of  No- 
vember, 1855 :  He  says,  "  So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  tlie  P.us- 
Blan  system  of  schools,  that  well-informed  teachers  have  become  familiar 
svith  most  of  its  prominent  features ;  but  a  system  of  education  in  some  re- 
tpects  more  complete  and  more  imposing  than  that  of  Prussia  has  sprung  up  on 
our  own  borders,  which  appears  to  have  attracted  less  general  attention 
among  us." 
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for  acquiring  it  but  scantily  diffused  throughout  the  coun 
try.    This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  remoteness  of  the  new  settlements. 

One  reason  assigned  by  a  highly  intelligent  American 
traveller  for  the  fewness  of  the  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  in 
179-4-9,  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  political  policy  and 
social  state  of  the  province  at  that  time,  that  we  quote  the 
passage  entire.  This  traveller,  on  visiting  Kingston,  (then 
the  most  important  town  in  Upper  Canada,)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations :  "  The  object  of  the  British  nation  is  to 
people  and  cultivate  this  country,  and  to  make  it  as  perfect 
a  part  of  the  empire  as  possible.  Dreading  revolutions, 
they  are  cautious  in  receiving  republicans  from  the  States, 
and  wish  to  encourage  husbandmen  and  laborers  only. 
Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  schoolmasters  Jrom  tJie 
States,  are  not  the  first  characters  who  would  be  fostered. 
Many  congregations  would  have  been  formed,  and  schools 
opened,  if  the  policy  in  this  particular  had  been  different. 


* 


* 


"  An  extensive  field  is  opened  for  men  of  letters  in  every 
profession.  Destitute  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
and  confiding  in  the  qualifications  of  the  clergy  ordained 
by  the  bishops  in  the  States,  Governor  Simcoe*  wished  to 
have  introduced  such,  but  an  act  of  the  British  parliament 
disconcerted  his  design. 

"  When  the  Bishops  of  England  were  permitted  to  con- 

*  Colonel  John  Graves  Sitncoe  was  born  in  England  in  1752.  He  entered 
the  army  at  nineteen,  and  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers  (Hussars)  during 
the  American  revolutionary  war,  1775—83.  In  1792  he  wasappointed  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  Upper  Canada  ;  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  opened  the 
first  Pailiament  of  the  province,  at  the  town  of  Niagara,  then  called  Newark. 
In  1796,  he  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Toronto,  then  called  York.  He 
induced  many  of  the  American  United  Empire  Loyalists  to  settle  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 
He  constructed  Yonge  street,  thirty-six  miles,  as  a  military  road  to  the  lake 
which  now  bears  his  name.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  in 
1796,  and  was  made  a  Lieutenant  General  in  1798.  He  died  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1806,  aged  fifty-four  years. 
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secrate  bishops  for  the  States,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
act  passed  by  parliament  for  the  purpose,  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  'enable  such  bishops  or  clergy, 
men  ordained  by  them,  to  exercise  their  functions  within 
the  limits  of  the  nation.'  This  act  of  course  applies  to 
Canada."  The  writer  further  remarks,  that,  under  this  law, 
"  the  clergy  born  and  ordained  in  the  States  are  excluded 
from  the  parishes  in  the  provinces ;"  and  that  its  operation 
"  has  certainly  defeated  the  extending  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing in  the  provinces."* 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  school 
opened  in  Upper  Canada,  was  in  1785.  In  that  year  a 
classical  school  was  opened  at  Cataraqui,  (Kingston,)  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart;  another  by  Deacon  Trayer  at  Port 
Rowan,  (Lake  Erie,)  in  1789. 

The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  visited  Kingston  in 
July,  1795,  thus  refers  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  part 
of  the  country  at  that  early  date.  lie  says ;  "  In  this  dis- 
trict are  some  schools,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
children  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  pay  each 
a  dollar  a  month.  One  of  the  masters,  superior  to  the  rest 
in  point  of  knowledge,  taught  Latin ;  but  he  has  left  the 
school  without  being  succeeded  by  another  instructor  of 
the  same  learning."  lie  also  states  that  "  No  newspaper  is 
published  in  Kingston ;  that  of  Newark  [Niagara]  is  the 
only  one  published  in  Upper  Canada,  which  being  a  mere 
imperfect  extract  from  the  Quebec  Gazette,  is  here  taken  in 
by  no  one.  I  know  but  of  two  persons  who  receive  even 
the  Quebec  paper.  As  to  the  irittrior  of  the  country,  no 
news  penetrates  into  that  quarter,  a  circumstance  that  ex- 
cites there  very  little  regret." 

From  the  Upper  Canada  papers  it  appears  that  private 
schools  were  established  shortly  after  this  time  in  several 

*  A  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.    By  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.   Printed  at  LiU^hfiuld,  (according  to  Act  of  Congress,)  1709.  Pp.  55—57. 
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parts  of  Upper  Canada.  Among  the  rest  a  school  was  es- 
tablished for  the  Six  Nation  Indians,  and  the  teachers  paid 
by  the  king,  at  Mohawk,  (Grand  River,) — "the  principal 
village  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  a  tract  purchased  from  the  Mis- 
sassaga  Nation  for  them  by  his  present  Majesty,  (George 
III.)  on  account  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  during  the 
late  rebellion,  in  which  they  lost  their  possessions  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  New  York."* 

The  military  chaplains  at  the  different  stations  also  did 
what  they  could  to  promote  education,  but  their  efforts  were 
chiefly  confined  to  their  own  immediate  circle.  The  New 
Testament,  with  Webster,  Lindley  Murray,  or  Dilworth's 
Spelling-book,  were  the  principal  text- books,  in  general  use. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  province, 
and  but  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Upper  Canada, 
(1789,)  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  (Sir 
Guy  Carleton,)  the  then  Governor  General  of  British  North 
America,  representing  the  great  deficiency  in  all  means  of 
instruction,  and  requesting  his  lordship  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic school  at  a  central  place,  such  as  Kingston,  or  Fron- 
tenac,  (the  old  French  post,)  which  was  then  the  principal 
town  in  Upper  Canada.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
Lord  Dorchester  gave  directions  to  the  surveyors-general  to 
set  apart  eligible  portions  of  land  for  the  endowment  of 
schools  in  all  the  new  townships.  These  lands,  however, 
long  remained  unproductive ;  and  before  any  benefit  could 
be  derived  from  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
General,  Canada  was  divided,  by  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  into  two  distinct  provinces ;  and,  in  1792,  John  Graves 
Simcoe,  Esq.  was  appointed  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada.  In  that  year  Rev.  Mr.  Addison  estab- 
lished a  classical  school  at  Newark,  the  seat  of  government, 


In  several 


*  Topograpliical  description  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 
By  David  Win.  Smitli,  Esq.,  Surveyor  General  of  Upper  Canada.  London, 
October,  1799. 
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(now  Niogarft.)  In  179-4,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burn.s,  (father  of  the 
late  Hon.  Judge  Burns,)  opened  a  sehool  at  the  same  place. 

In  1795,  Governor  Simcoe  addressed  a  letter  to  the  liishop 
of  Quebec,  in  which  the  following  j)ftss;iges  occur.  "The  peo- 
ple of  this  province  *  *  *  havetherneansof  governing  them- 
selves. *  *  *  To  this  end  a  liberal  education  .seems  indis- 
pensably necessary;  and  the  completion  of  such  education 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  university  to  ineuleato 
sound  religious  principles,  pure  morals  and  refined  inau- 
ners." 

In  November,  1796,  an  evening  school  was  opened  at 
Newark,  by  Mr.  Richard  Cockrel,*  who  shortly  afterwards 
transferred  his  school  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Arthur,!  and 
removed  to  Ancastcr,  where  he  opened  another  school.  In 
1796,  notice  was  given  in  the  York  Oazdte,  that  "as  .schools 
were  now  opened,  ignorance  would  be  no  longer  tolerated." 
In  1798,  a  school  was  opened  in  Duke  street,  York,  by  Mr. 
William  Cooper. 

In  1790,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  a  letter  dated  22d 
of  June,  and  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Simcoe,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  upon  the  subject  of  a  school  of  a 
higher  class,  to  which  Gov.  Simcoe  had  called  the  Bishop's 
attention,  but  which  his  Grace  then  did  not  think  neces- 
sary in  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada 
thought  differently,  and,  in  the  Spring  of  1797,  agreed 
upon  a  memorial  to  Ilis  Majesty,  George  III.,  soliciting  a 
grant  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a  grammar  school  in 

*  Mr.  Cockrel's  charges  were  45.  per  week,  for  teaching  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, and  BiKtk-keeping.    Time  of  teaching,  from  G  to  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

f  In  his  advertisement  Mr.  Arthur  intimates  that  "  if  any  number  of  boys 
offer,  and  looks  can  he  procured,  a  Latin  chiss  will  commence  inimodiatt'lj." 
lie  also  states  that  "  besides  the  attention  which  ho  ever  wishes  to  piiy  to  tiie 
behavior,  religious  instruction  and  literary  improvement  of  all  his  pupils,  liia 
boarders  will  have  tlio  benetit  of  private  tuition  in  geography  and  otiicr  parts 
of  a  useful  and  ornamental  education." 
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each  district,  and  a  university  for  tlic  whole  povincc.  To 
the  address  a  favorable  answer  was  retunio<l,  einbraeli»g  a 
scheme  of  education  more  comprehensive  in  its  <Oiaraotor, 
so  fur  at  least,  as  higher  education  was  cv/iicerned,  than  that 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Legislature. 

This  response  to  the  memorial  of  the  Legislature  was  con- 
tained in  a  dispatch  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
Peter  llusscll,  Esq.,  President  and  acting  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  was  dated  thc4tli  of  November,  171)7,  as  follows: 
"Ilirf  Majesty  *  *  *  being  always  ready  to  show  his  paren- 
tal regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  the  furtherance 
of  so  important  an  object  as  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  exertions  of  his  province  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  promoting  sound  learning  and  a  religious 
education,  has  expressed  his  gracious  intention  to  C(>mply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  legislature  of  his  province  of  1/ppcr 
Canada,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  ef- 
feclual.  First,  by  the  establishment  of  free  grammar  schools 
in  those  districts  which  they  are  called  for ;  and,  secondly,  in 
clue  process  of  time,  by  establishing  other  seminaries  of  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  and  moral  learning,  and  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences." 

Peter  Russell,  Esq.,  the  President,  requested  the  chief 
civil  officers^  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  They 
dill  so  in  1798,  and  recommended  a  grant  of  half  a  niiliion 
of  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  gr.v-.itnar  school 
in  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was 
tlicn  divided,  and  a  central  university  at  some  future  time. 
They  recommended,  also,  that  a  grant  of  £3,000  be  made 
to  each  of  the  districts  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  erection  of 
"a  plain  but  solid  and  substantial  building  containing  a 
school-room  sufficient  to  hold  one  hundred  boys  without 
danger  to  their  health  from  too  many  being  crowded  to- 

*  These  ofllccrs  were  tlie  membiTs  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  judges 
and  law  oHicei's  of  the  Crown  in  Upper  Canudu. 
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getlier;  and  also  a  set  of  apartments  for  the  master,  larfe 
enough  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family  but 
also  for  the  very  desirable  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  take 
a  few  (from  ten  to  twenty)  of  his  pupils  as  boarders."  The 
sahuios  proposed  were  £100  for  the  head  master,  £50  for  the 
assistant  master,  and  £30  for  repairs,  &c.  Kingston  and 
Newark  (Niagara)  were  recommended  as  eligible  sites  for 
schools ;  after  which,  when  the  funds  were  suflicient,  schools 
were  to  be  established  at  Cornwalf  and  Sandwich.  York 
(Toronto)  was  recommended  as  entitled  to  the  university  • 
and  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  which  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  that  granted  to  the  four  scliools  was  named. 
Governor  Simcoe  authorized  the  lion.  Messrs.  Cartwritrlit 
and  Ilamilton,  to  select  a  person  to  take  chai-ge  of  the  pro- 
posed college.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  having  declined  the 
appointment,  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  (now  the  Right  Rever. 
end  Doctor)  Strachan  (Bishop  of  Toronto.*)  On  his  arrival 
at  Kingston,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1799,  he  found  that 
the  project  of  a  college  had  been  abandoned,  Governor  Sim- 
coe, in  the  meantime,  having  gone  to  England. 

In  1799,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Upper  Canada  Legisla- 
ture "  to  provide  for  the  education  and  support  of  orphan 
children."  It  authorized  the  township  wardens,  with  the 
consent  of  two  magistrates,  to  bind  and  apprentice,  until 
tlicy  Decame  of  age,  children  deserted  by  their  parents.  In 
1799,  a  school  was  opened  near  St.  Catherines. 

*  Tlic  Honorable  and  Right  Rcveroiid  John  Straclinn,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  first 
Prott'istaiit  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Toronto,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Sootland,  on  the 
12tli  April,  1778.  He  ooniimnci'd  life  as  a  teacher;  and  in  1800  opened  a 
private  school  at  Kinjjston,  and  subseciueiitly  one  at  Cornwall.  Among  his 
pupils  (in  Swtland,)  were  Sir  David  Wilkio  r.iid  (in  Upper  Canada)  the 
late  Chief  .lustices,  Sir  .1.  li.  Robinson,  and  Sir  J.  B.  Macaulay,  Ccm- 
modore  IJarelay,  &e.  He  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England  on  the  2d  May,  1803,  was  minister  of  Cornwall  in  1804,  and  Rtetor 
of  Toronto  in  ISTi  ;  was  appointed  a  legislative  counsellor  in  1818;  archdeacon 
of  York  in  IS-,'.'),  and  Hishop  of  Toronto  in  1839.  He  founded  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  in  1831—2. 
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In  August,  1801,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Niagara  Library  was  held  at  Newark,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  a  call  of  $2  per  share  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books.  It  wa.s  also  resolved  that  new  members  pay  $4  per 
annum  as  subscriptions  to  the  library,  and  old  members  $2 
per  annum. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  half  a  million  of  acres  of 
land  would  endow  but,  few  grammar  schools,  land  being 
then  only  worth  a  shilling  per  acre ;  the  scheme  had,  there- 
ore,  to  be  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cartwright 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Strachan  to  instruct  his 
sons  and  a  select  number  of  pupils  for  three  years.  In  1803, 
Mr.  Strachan  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
in  1804,  he  removed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall,  where,  at  the 
request  of  the  parents  of  his  former  pupils,  he  opened  a 
private  school.  For  several  years  this  school  was  the 
only  one  of  any  note  in  Upper  Canada ;  and  in  it  were 
educated  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  filled  some 
of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  province.  In  1802, 
Dr.  Baldwin  opened  a  classical  school  at  York ;  and,  in  1805, 
Mr.  Strachan  held  the  first  public  examination  of  his  school, 
in  Cornwall,  at  which  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood attended.  Subsequently  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was 
constituted  the  Grammar  School  of  the  district. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  1806—1816. 

The  first  legislative  enactment  relating  to  general  educa- 
tion was  not  })assed,  until  March,  1807.  This  act  provided 
for  the  establishmentof  ^ra?nmor  or  high  schools,  but  made 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  common  schools;  still,  it  did 
good  service,  and  was  only  finally  superseded  by  a  more 
comprehensive  measure  in  1853.     In  the  former  year  (1806) 
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a  temporary  act  was  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature 
and  made  permanent  in  1808,  establisliing  a  classical  and 
mathematical  or  "Public  School"  in  each  of  the  eight  dis- 
tricts into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided;  and 
granting  £800  per  annum,  or  £100  per  school  as  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  teacher  in  each  district — the  teacher  to  be 
nominated  by  the  trustees,  but  appointed  by  the  governor.* 

*  In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  Act,  Lieut.-Governor  Gore,  on  the  13th 
March,  1807,  appointed  "the  undermentioned  gentlemen  to  be  Trustees  of  *he 
Public  Scliools  in  the  several  districts  of  Upper  Canada  : 


"  1.  Eastern  District. 

Samuel  Sherwood, 
Niel  McLean, 
Samuel  Anderson, 
Joseph  Anderson, 
John  Cry«ler, 
Alexander  McMillan, 

"  2.  District  of  Johnstovm, 

Thomas  Sherwood. 
Ephraim  Jones, 
Solomon  Jones, 
James  Campbell, 
Elijah  Bottom, 

"3.  Midland  District. 

Hon.  Richard  Cartwright, 

Rev.  Dr.  Stuart, 

Allan  Melican, 

Joseph  Forsyth, 

Thomas  Markland, 

Peter  Smith, 

Alexander  Fisher,  I    Ap'd 

Philip  Dorland,      J  2  May.  J 


a 


"  4.  District  of  Newcastle. 

Asa  Burnham, 

Leonard  Scwper, 

it 

•2 

Elias  Smith,  Sen'r., 

Elias  Jones, 

John  Peters, 

QO 

John  Bleeker, 

"  5.  Home  District. 
Rev.  Mr.  Stuart, 
D'Arcy  Boulton, 
Jolin  Small, 
Duncan  Cameron, 
Samuel  Smith, 
William  Graham, 
Thomas  Ridout, 

"  6.  District  of  Niagara. 
Hon.  Robt.  Hamilton, 
Colonel  Clark, 
William  Dickson, 
Robert  Kerr, 
Thomas  Cummings, 
James  Muirhead, 
John  Symington, 

"  7.  District  of  London. 
Tliomas  Talbot, 
Samuel  Ryerse, 
Joseph  Ryerson, 
William  Hutchinson, 
Thomas  Walsh, 
John  Coltman, 
Daniel  Springer, 

"  8.    Western  District. 
Hon.  James  Baby, 
Rev.  Mr.  Pollard, 
MiUthew  Elliott, 
Angus  Mcintosh, 
John  Askin,  Sen'r, 
Gri'gor  McGregor, 
Alfxander  Duff, 


s 
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In  February,  1806,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Strachan, 
an  Act  was  passed  granting  £400  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
struments for  illustrating  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, which  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
employed  in  the  education  of  youth.  In  January,  1808,  M. 
de  Diemar  opened  a  French  school  from  5  to  9  P.  M.,  at 
York,  (Toronto,)  and  in  August,  Eev.  Mr.  Stuart,  held  a 
higlily  satisfactory  examination  of  his  school  at  the  same 
place. 

In  describing  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada 
about  this  period,  we  quote  the  following  observations  from 
a  work  published  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1814.  by  M. 
Smith,  of  Kichmond,  Virginia,  author  of  "  A  View  of  Upper 
Canada,"  who  resided  in  the  province  from  1808  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Smith  says:  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  not  well  edu- 
cated ;  for  as  they  were  poor  when  they  came  to  the  province, 
and  the  country  being  but  thinly  settled  for  a  number  of 
years,  they  had  bat  little  chance  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 
But  since  the  country  has  become  more  settled,  and  the 
inhabitants  rich,  or  in  a  good  way  of  living,  which  is  almost 
universally  the  case,  they  pay  considerable  attention  to 
learning.  "Ten  dollars  a  year  is  the  common  price  given 
for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar  by  good  teachers. 

"Until  lately,  there  was  no  Latin  or  Greek  school  kept 
in  the  province.  Now  there  are  three — one  in  York,  taught 
by  the  Rev.  John  Strachan,  Episcopal  minister  of  that  place ; 
one  on  the  Bay  Quantie,  by  a  Mr.  Bidwell,*  from  the  United 
States;  and  the  other  in  Niagara  village,  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Barns.  Good  encouragement  would  be  given  in  many 
other  parts  to  teachers  of  such  schools,  particularly  in  the 
Niaaara  and  London  districts. 
"Notwithstanding  that  I  said  that  the  main  body  of  the 

*  Fatlier  of  tlie  lion.  Miiishiill  S.  Bidwell,  now  of  the  city  of  Now  York 
but  fonnei'ly  Speaker  of  tlie  Upper  Catiiula  C'oinmons  House  of  Assembly. 
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inhabitants  were  not  well  educated,  yet  there  are  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  the  province  who  have  the  best  of  learning. 

"  There  is  a  public  free  school  kept  in  every  district,  by 
order  of  the  king,  the  teachers  of  which,  receive  annually 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the  crown."* 

In  1812,  Eev.  Mr.  Langhorn,  a  missionary  for  t\vcnty 
years,  and  a  school-master,  made  a  present  of  his  library  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Quints.  In  1814,  Rev.  Robert 
Baldwin  was  appointed  Grammar  School  master  at  Corn- 
wall, vice  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune,  resigned.  In  1815,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  incorporate  the  Midland 
District  School  Society.  In  1816,  an  act  was  passed  grant- 
ing £800  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  1816-1822. 

In  1816,  (nine  years  after  the  grammar  schools  were 
established,)  legislative  provision  was  first  made  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  large  sum,  in  that  day,  of  £6,000  was 
annually  granted  for  this  purpose,!  ^^^  ^^g  people  were  au- 
thorized "to  meet  together"  in  any  town,  village  or  town- 
ship, "to  make  arrangements  for  establishing  common 
schools  in  such  town,  village  or  township,"  at  each  of  which 
the  attendance  of  pupils  should  not  be  less  than  twenty.  It 
also  authorized  that  three  "fit  and  discreet  persons " should 
be  chosen  Trustees,  who  were  to  "  examine  into  the  moral 

*  Geogriipliical  view  of  tlio  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  b}  M, 
Smitli,  page  52 — Baltimore,  Maryland,  1814. 

t  TliJ  appropriations  under  this  first  Common  School  Act  of  Upper  Ciinad? 
were  as  follows:  To  tlie  schools  in  the  Midland  District  £1,000;  in  tlie 
Eastern  District  £800  ;  in  the  Home,  Johnstown,  I^)ndon,  Gore,  Niagara  and 
Western  Districts,  £000  for  each  district ;  in  tlio  Newcastle  District  £100,  aiiJ 
Jn  the  Ottawa  District  £200.     Total,  £6,000,  or  $24,000. 
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character  and  capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a 
teacher"  and  appoint  him.  The  trustees  were  also  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  schools; 
and  to  select  text-books  from  a  list  prescribed  by  a  district 
Board  of  Education,  to  which  they  were  required  to  report. 
The  provincial  allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to 
exceed  £25 — the  balance  of  salary  and  contingent  expenses 
to  be  made  up  by  subscriptions.  No  rate-bills  or  assess- 
ments were  authorized.  This  law  was  considered  only  as 
an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to  four 
years. 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
intellectual  life  and  vigor  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though 
unproductive  for  a  time,  and  even  nearly  uprooted  for  a 
time  by  chilling  frosts  and  wild  popular  commotions,  have, 
by  renewed  care  and  culture,  been  developed  into  more  than 
4,000  schools  with  almost  $1,000,000  of  self-imposed  taxa- 
tion for  their  maintenance. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  it  was  obvious  that 
either  the  law  of  1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  fruit,  or 
men  of  narrower  minds  controlled  our  public  affairs ;  for,  in 
1820,  another  act  was  passed,  reducing  the  legislative  grant 
from  $2-}:,000  to  $10,000  per  annum,  making  a  uniform 
grant  of  $1,000  to  each  district,  and  reducing  the  teachers' 
allowance  from  $100  to  $50  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1817,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  its  progress  since  the 
settlement  of  the  province,  in  1784,  up  to  tluxt  time,  ^Ir. 
Robert  Gourla}',  a  well-known  Canadian  politician  and 
author,  Avrites  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  college  in  Upper  Canada,  but  there  are  said 
to  be  several  townships  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  such  an  institution,  when  the  population  and 
circumstances  of  the  province  shall  require  it. 

"No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  free  schools.     The  in- 
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habitants  of  the  several  townships  are  left  to  a  voluntary 
support  of  schools,  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

*'  An  Act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  in  1807,  granted 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  teacher  of  one  school,  in 
each  of  tlic  eight  districts  under  the  direction  of  trustees. 
In  some  districts  the  school  thus  provided  for  is  made  a  free 
school ;  hut  in  other  districts  the  salary  is  considered  as  a 
public  encouragement  to  a  teacher  of  literary  eminence  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  received  for  the  tuition  of  each 
scholar.  "The  act  was  limited  to  four  years.,  within  which 
period  the  limitation  was  repealed,  so  that  it  is  now  a  per- 
petual law.  From  the  extent  of  the  districts,  the  location 
of  the  schools,  and  other  considerations,  the  school  act  has 
proved  not  very  satisfactory,  and  a  repeal  of  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly attempted.  Such  dissatisfaction  and  attempts  to 
procure  a  repeal,  may  have  lessened  the  ability  of  these 
schools.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  flouri.shin"  and 
highly  respectable. 

"  Other  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth  are  sup 
ported  by  individual  exertions,  without  public  aid. 

"The  first  inhabitants,  as  was  stated  in  the  historical 
sketch,  were  generally  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion. They  had  also  to  struggle  with  the  labors  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  new  settlements.  As  their  habitations  wera 
sparse,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  unite  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  form  good  schools ;  and  they  could  neither  afllrd 
much  expense  for  instructors,  nor  allow  their  children  much 
time  for  receiving  instruction.  From  such  inevitable  causes, 
education  was  neglected  among  them  until  the  neglect  almost 
became  habitual.  The  want  of  books,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
laxed their  taste  for  reading. 

"  A  sense  of  these  disadvantages  excited  desires  for  sur- 
mounting them,  which  have  at  length  produced  some  cor- 
responding exertion.  Books  are  })rocured  in  considerable 
numbers.     In  addition  to  those  with  which  particular  per- 
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sons  and  families  are  supplied,  social  libraries  are  introduced 
in  various  places;  and  subscribers  at  a  small  expense  thus 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  many  more  volumes  than  they  could 
individually  afford  to  purchase. 

"  A  spirit  of  improvement  is  evidently  spreading.  The 
value  of  education,  as  well  as  the  want  of  it,  is  felt.  The 
practicability  of  obtaining  it  is  considered.  Gentlemen  of 
competent  means  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  giving  their  children  academical  learning,  and  ambitious 
to  do  it  without  sending  them  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

"Among  other  indications  of  the  progress  of  literary  am- 
bitio'\  I  can  not  forbear  referring  to  the  academy  lately 
erected  in  Ernest  Town,  by  the  subscriptions  of  public- 
spirited  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighboring  townships, 
who  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  is  naturally  connected  with  an  improve- 
ment of  manners  and  morals,  and  a  general  melioration  of 
the  state  of  society."* 

As  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  oldest 
settled  portions  of  Upper  Canada,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  ^fr.  Gourlay  from  the  town- 
ship of  Grimsby,  in  1818,  by  a  higlily  respected  resident, 
William  Crooks,  Esq.     Mr.  Crooks  remarks : 

"  The  state  of  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  not  only 
in  the  township,  but  generally  throughout  the  [Niagara] 
district;  although  the  liberalit}'  of  the  legislature  has  been 
great  in  support  of  the  district  schools,  (giving  to  the 
teachers  of  each  £100  per  annum,)  yet  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  little  or  no  good  hitherto,  for  this  obvious  cause, 

*  "  Such  was  the  prospect  when  the  war  commencecl,  but  it  is  changed.  The 
academy  was  converted  into  a  barracii ;  and  the  academical  institution  has  not 
been  revived.  The  students  resorted  to  otlier  places  of  education,  many  of  them 
out  of  the  province.  The  buildinf?  is  now  occupied  as  a  house  of  pubhc  worship, 
ami  a  common  school.  It  is  to  bo  hoped,  however,  that  the  taste  for  literary 
improvement  may  be  revived,  and  this  seminary  bo  re-established."  Slatis- 
iical Accowit  of  Upper  Canada,  dr.  ]\v  Robert  Gourlay.  2 vols.  London, 
I    1822. 
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they  are  looked  upon  as  seminaries  exclusively  instituted 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes 
of  society,  and  to  which  the  poor  man's  cliild  is  considered 
as  unfit  to  be  admitted.  From  such  causes,  instead  of  their 
being  a  benefit  to  the  province,  they  are  sunk  into  obscuri- 
ty, and  the  heads  of  most  of  them  arc  at  this  moincnt 
enjoying  their  situations  as  comfortable  sinecures.  An- 
other class  of  schools  has,  within  a  short  time,  been  like- 
wise founded  upon  the  liberality  of  the  legislative  purse,  de- 
nominated common  or  parish  schools,  but  like  the  precediri"- 
the  anxiety  of  the  teacher  employed,  seems  more  alive  to 
his  stipend  than  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  those 
placed  under  his  care  :  from  the  pecuniary  advantages  tlius 
held  out,  we  have  been  inundated  with  the  worthless  scum 
under  the  character  of  schoolmasters,  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  every  other  country  where  the  knowledge  has  been  pro- 
mulgated, of  the  easy  means  our  laws  afford  of  gettintr  a, 
living  here,  by  obtaining  a  parish  school,  which  is  done  upon 
the  recommendation  of  some  few  freeholders,  gettino'  his 
salary  from  the  public,  and  making  his  employers  contribute 
handsomelj'  beside. 

"It  is  true,  rules  are  laid  down  for  their  government,  and 
the  i)roper  books  prescribed  for  their  use;  but  scarcely  in 
one  case  in  ten  arc  they  adhered  to,  for  in  the  same  class 
you  will  frequently  sec  one  child  with  Noah  Webster's 
ppclling-book  in  his  hand,  and  the  next  with  Lindley  Mur- 
ra^^'s.  However  prone  the  teachers  arc  to  variety  in  their 
schools,  much  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  trustees,  who 
are  in  many  instances  too  careless,  and  I  might  almost  add 
too  ignorant  to  discriminate  right  from  wrong,  in  the  trust 
they  have  undertaken  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  thcrcrore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  why  the  parish  school  system  should 
meet  with  almost  universal  reprobation  from  most  discern- 
ing men. 

"  Of  these  parish  schools,  wc  arc  burdened  with  a  liberal 
share,  having  no  less  than  three  of  them.     If  the  establish 
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ment  of  this  system  was  meant  by  the  legisl'iturc  to  abbre- 
viate the  present  enormous  price  of  education,  they  have 
been  miserably  deceived;  for  I  can  see  no  alteration  or  re- 
duction from  tlie  charge  made  before  the  passing  of  the  act. 
The  price  then  was  12*'.  Gd.  [i,  e.  $2,50,]  and  is  now  the 
same,  per  quarter."* 

In  1819,  the  Executive  Council,  on  considering  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  dispatch  of  1797,  recommended  that  500,000 
acres  of  land  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  University  in  Upper  Canada.  The  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil thought  that  £10,000  would  be  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  "a  suitable  building  and  provide  a  library,  philo- 
sophical apparatus  and  a  botanic  garden,"  with  £4,060  per 
annum  for  "salaries,  scholarships  and  contingencies." 

In  July,  1819,  provision  was  made  for  an  additional  gram- 
mar school ;  for  holding  annual  public  examinations ;  for 
reporting  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  governor,  and  for 
educating  ten  common  school  pupils,  free  of  charge,  at  each 
of  the  nine  public  grammar  schools  already  established ; 
but  tlie  provincial  allowance  to  teachers  of  grammar  schools 
vas  reduced  to  £50  in  all  cjises  where  the  numbers  of  pupils 
did  not  exceed  ten. 

Thus  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the 
current,  that  tide  which  in  other  lands  is  regarded  as  the 
nation's  life's  blood ;  and  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that 
state  of  living  death  by  which  Upper  Canada,  in  the  signifi- 
cant and  popular  njetaphor  of  the  da}'',  was  likened  to  a 
'girdled  tree,'  destitute  alike  of  life,  of  beauty,  or  of  statel}'' 
growth. 

*  In  1818,  Mr.  Gourlcy  reports  the  names  of  the  jTniin mar  school  masters  in 
Upper  Ciitiada  iis  follows :  Johnstown  DLstricf,  Rev.  John  Rcthune,  (now  dean  and 
rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  !\Ic>ntrea1 ;)  Midland  District^  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son ;  Home  District,  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  (now  Bisho|)  of  Toronto ;)  Niagara  Dis- 
trict, Rev.  John  IJiirns,  (father  of  the  late  Hon.  Judge  l>nrns;)  Loruhn  D^is 
<  trict,  .Mr,  Janii'.s  Miteluli,  (suliseiniently  Judi,'e  of  tiie  Disfricit  Court;)  Western 
!  District,  Ml'.  !\lerrill :  K>iyi''fii  and  X-ir'-iistk'  Distrirls,  vacant. — Statistical  Ac- 
countof  Upper  Cinwd'i.  <(r.,  Vol.  U.,  App'Midi.ic  .\civ. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FITFUL  PROGRESS  FROM  1822—1836. 

In  1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  submitted  to  the  Imperial  government  a 
plan  for  organizing  a  general  system  of  education  for  the 
province,  including  elementary  schools;  and,  in  1823 
he  obtained  permission  from  England  to  establish  a 
Board  of  Education  for  the  general  superintendence  of  this 
system  of  education,  and  for  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versity and  school  lands  throughout  the  province.  Thig 
Board  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
schools,  and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  225- 
94:4:  acres  of  the  less  valuable  of  the  school  lands  for  the 
more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  lands.  The  plan  having 
been  approved  of  by  the  home  Government,  was  carried  into 
effect  b}"-  the  Governor  soon  after.  In  1824,  the  first  at- 
tempts towards  })roviding  the  public  with  general  reading 
books,  in  connection  with  the  common  and  Sunday  schools 
were  made.  The  sum  of  X150  was  annually  appr\,rriated 
for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  by  tiie  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Elducation  in  the  purchase  of  "  books  and 
tracts  designed  to  afford  moral  and  religious  instruction." 
These  books  and  tracts  wore  intended  for  equal  distribution 
throughout  all  the  districts  of  Upper  Canada. 

Thus  were  presented  the  dim  outlines  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  it  was  clear  the  nc^cessitics  of  the  coun- 
try required,  but  which  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system- 
atic departmental  supervision  was  gradually  permitted  tolan- 
guisli.  The  educational  legislative  enactments  themselves 
were  suffered  to  become  almost  obsolete  on  the  statute  book. 

In  these  fitful  efforts  may  be  traced  the  noble  instincts  of 
the  province  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladium 
of  civil  and  religions  freedom,  but  which  the  apatliy  or 
selfishness  of  her  sons  alone  presented  her  from  acquiring. 
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We  honour  her  even  in  her  failures,  while  we  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  from  her  history :  that  to  entrust  the  cause 
of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife  or  to  the  guid- 
ance of  self-interest  or  aimless  counsels  is  to  doom  it  to  ship- 
wreck and  destruction. 

In  January,  1824,  the  Common  School  Act  was  made  to 
apply  "to  all  schools  that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  and  kept  among  the  Indians  who  shall  be  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  any  organized  county  or  township 
within  this  province,  excepting  such  schools  as  shall  or  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for."^  Provision  was  also  made  this 
year  for  the  examination  of  common  school  teachers  by 
county  Boards  of  Education. 

In  March,  1827,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  obtained  a  charter 
for  King's  College,  Toronto.  In  transmitting  the  charter, 
Lord  Bathurst  proposed  to  endow  the  University,  as  follows : 
"lam  further  to  acquaint  you  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  £1,000  per  annum  as  a  fund  for  erecting 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  college,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  furnished  by  the  Canada  company  and  to  continue 
during  the  term  of  that  agreement. 

"  I  have  to  authorize  you,  on  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  to 
exchange  such  Crown  Reserves  as  have  not  been  made  over 
to  the  Canada  Company  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  lands 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  foundation  of 
a  University,  as  suggested  in  your  dispatch  of  the  19th 
December,  1825,  and  more  fully  detailed  in  Dr.'Strachan's 
Eeport  of  the  10th  March,  1826 ;  and  you  will  proceed  to 
endow  King's  College  with  the  said  Crown  Eeserves  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Objections  having  been  made  in  Upper  Canada  to  the 
charter  of  King's  College  as  too  exclusive,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1828,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment in  it  of  a  theological  professor  each  for  the  established 

*  All  the  Indian  bcIiooIs  of  the  province,  which  are  sustained  by  various 
religious  bodies,  arc  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Department. 
Tlie  management  of  the  Indian  lands  is  vested  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department. 
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churches  of  J'lngland  and  ScothvnJ.     This  rccoinincndatioii 
was,  however,  not  acted  u})on. 

Ill  182'J,  Sir  John  Colbornc,  (now  Lord  Scaton,)  supcrse- 
ded  the  lloyal  Graniinar,  or  District  School,  at  York  now 
Toronto,  by  an  institution  which  he  named  Upper  Canada 
College.  lie  obtained  for  it,  froni  His  Majesty's  Govern^ 
inent,  an  endowrm-nt  of  G(),000  acres  of  school  land,  basidcs 
sonic  town  lots.  On  tlie  4th  January,  1830,  this  coUco  waa 
formally  opened.     Sec  Part  Second,  chapter  iii. 

In  1828 — 9,  the  WcsU-yan  Methodists  took  active  steps 
to  establish  an  Academy  for  thosuj)crior  education  of  pupila 
of  both  sexes;  and  in  Juno,  1830,  the  Wcsleyan  Conference 
a]){)ointcd  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions  and  to 
select  a  site  for  the  proposed  academy. 

In  1831,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  <£-4,'i:00  per  annum  be  granted  for  the  support 
of  the  eleven  free  grammar  schools,  or  respectable  seniin- 
arics  [to  be  "incorporated  with  the  invsont  district  schools"] 
where  the  youth  of  the  j)rovinco  generally  might  receive  a 
liberal  education,  without  being  removed  many  hunJred 
miles  from  the  tender  care  and  watchful  authority  of  their 
parents."     The  committee  was  also  opposed  to  the  endow. 
ment  of  "  King's  College,  or  any  other  extensive  university 
which  can  only  bo  viewed  as  of  benefit  to  those  who.-e  wealth 
enables  them  to  bear  the  great  exj)ense  of  sending  their  ohil. 
dren  to  the  capital  of  the  prcjvince;"  but  it  reconuueiided 
that  X2,000  be  set  apart  for  the  annual  support  of  aj)rovin- 
cial  seminary  at  York,  "whether  called  U])per  Canada  Col- 
lege, or  by  any  other  name."     They  further  recommended 
that  £50  be  annuall}'  granted  to  establish  a  school  in  each  of   j 
the  132  townships  of  Upper  Canada,  (Iteing  12  schools  In  a   ' 
district,)  and  thus  give  to  Ujjper  Canada  a  system  of  edu-   | 
cation  that  might  well  be  envied  by  any  other  colony  in  Ilis 
Majesty's  dominions."     The  re])ort  was  partially  acted  upon 
in  1839.     See  page  394. 

In  November,  1831,  Lord  Godcrich,  in  a  dispatch,  pro- 
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nosed  tluit  the  King's  Cullfgo  clmrtcr  bo  surrendered,  with 
a  view  to  its  rncidilicutioii. 

In  1832,  the  functions  uf  tlie  Upper  Civiuidu  Board  of 
Education  ceased ;  and  the  scliool  lands  under  its  maimgo- 
nicnt  were  reinvested  in  tin  Crown,  with  a  view  to  liaving 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  annually  applied  as  might  be  di- 
rected by  the  legislature.  In  the  sauie  year,  .£7,UUU  having 
boon  collected  by  authority  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  tho 
site  was  selected  for  the  ])roposed  Upper  Canada  Academy 
fttCobourg,  and  the  building  commenced.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  1836,  the  Academy  was  o{)encd;  and  in  October  of 
that  year  a  Hoyal  Charter  was  obtained  tor  it,  through  tho 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilycrson.* 

Dr.  Thomas  llolph,  who  travelled  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1832 — 3,  thus  refers  to  the  state  of  the  schools  at  that  time. 
He  says:  "It  is  really  melancholy  to  traverse  the  province, 
and  go  into  many  of  the  common  schools;  you  find  a  herd 
of  children,  instructed  by  some  auti-Briiish  adventurer,  in- 
Blilling  into  tlw  young  and  tender  mind  sentiments  hostile 
to  the  parent  state  ;f  false  accounts  of  the  late  war  in  which 

*  TIk'  Uev.  l'!gerton  Ryerson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  m  n  younger  son  of  tliu  lato 
Coldiiil  ilost'pli  KyciKon,  (a  United  Empire  I^ovBllHt,  of  New  .Tersoy,  who 
cimu' from  New  Brunswick  in  1793.)  He  was  born  in  Charlolteville,  county 
of  Norfolk,  Upper  Caiiiula,  in  1803  ;  entered  tlie  WeHleyan  ministry  in  1825; 
was  editor  of  the  Cliristian  Guardian  (wWiah  lie  established)  in  18",'y  ;  Principal 
of  Victoria  College  (Ctilxmrj?)  in  ISU  ;  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Kdu- 
cation  for  rpperCanadii  in  1841 ;  made  a  tour  of  inquiry  in  Kurope  in  1811 — 5  ; 
ami  founded  liiu  present  system  of  public  instruction  in  irp|)or  Canada  in 
1846-53. 

T  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  liere  tliat  it  was  not  until  18H)  that  a  check 
was  put  upon  this  abuse  of  public  conlidetice  on  tlie  part  of  American  or 
Amerieanizcd  teachers.  In  tho  Upper  Canada  common  school  law  of  1850 
it  is  provided  that  ''no  forei(;n  book  in  the  Kni^lish  branches  can  bo  used  in 
anyiiiodi'l  oreonnnon  schools  without  tho  express  permission  of  Couneil  of  Public 
Instiuction."  Foreign  teachers  were  also  reijuired  by  the  school  Acts  of  1843 
and  1850  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  before  they  could  receive 
a  certificate  of  qualilicafion  from  the  County  Hoard  of  Piibln!  Instruction. 
Tlitw)  restrictive  provisions  of  the  school  law  are  thus  justilied  iiy  the  llev.  Dr. 
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Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  the  United  States,  gconra- 
phy  setting  forth  New  Yorl  .  PhiUidelphia,  Boston,  &c.,  as 
the  largest  and  linest  cities  in  the  world  ;  historical  readinrr 
books,  describing  the  American  population  as  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  under  heaven ;  insisting  on  the  superiority 
of  their  laws  and  institutions,  to  those  of  all  the  world,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  agrarian  outrages  and  mob  supremacy  daily 
witnessed  and  lamented ;  and  American  spelling-books 
dictionaries,  and  grammar,  teaching  them  an  anti-British  dia- 
lect, and  idiom ;  although  living  in  a  province,  and  beint^ 
subjects,  of  tna  British  crown."*    Pp.  262,  Appendix.f 

Ryorson  in  his  spocial  Report  to  the  Lcj^islnture  in  1847  :  "  I  think  tlmt  less  evil 
arises  from  the  eiiiplciyment  of  Anicriciin  teachers  than  from  tlie  use  of  Ameri- 
can text-b(X)ks.  *****  Whatever  nmy  bo  tlioiight  of  the  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency of  restricting  legal  certificates  of  qualification  to  natural  born  or  nat- 
uralized British  subjects,  I  believe  public  sentiment  is  against  its  repeal,  and  in 
favi)r  of  having  the  youth  of  the  country  taught  by  our  own  fellow-subjects  as 
well  as  out  of  our  own  books.  *  *  *  In  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  American 
books  from  the  schools,  I  liavc  explained  that  it  is  not  because  they  arc  foreign 
books  simply  tluit  they  are  excluded,  but  because  they  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, anti-Hritish,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  arc  unlike  the  school 
books  of  any  other  enlightened  nation,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing. The  school  books  of  Germany,  France  ami  Great  Britain  contain  noth- 
ing hostile  to  till!  institutions  or  derogatory  to  the  character  of  any  other  na- 
tion. *  =>=  *  American  school  b<x)k8,  with  very  few  exceptions,  abound  in  state- 
ments and  allusions  prejudicial  to  the  institutions  of  the  ]?ritish  niition,''  &c. 

*  Ob!<<-rvatkms  made  (luriinj  a  Vifiil,  i(x\,  toijdher  with  a  Staiifitical  Account 
of  Upper  Canada — liy  J)r.  Thomas  Rolph,  Ancaster,  Gore  District,  Upper 
Canada.     l)un<las,  \^'M). 

t  Dr.  Rolph,  in  hi.s  observations,  states  that  there  was  in  Prescott,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  1833 — 3,  "a  very  elegant  stone  building  erected  by  the 
Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Champion,  and  denominated  tlie(]renvillo 
College,  [Prescott  being  in  the  county  of  Grenville]  8-1  feet  in  length,  with  two 
wings,  one  at  either  end 'Id  feet  each  in  length.  *  *  *  When  Grcnvillo  College 
comes  into  active  operation  it  will  aflbrd  a  finished  education.  In  conmction 
with  this  college  or  establishment  there  will  bo  a  library  for  general  circula- 
tion, which  will  be  bought  at  the  |)ublic  expense,  the  proprietor  supplying  a 
number  of  niiseellaneous  works:  tin-  proceeds  of  the  library  will  be  appropria- 
ted to  the  clothing  of  poor  children  who  will  be  instructed  gratuitously  in  the 
college."  [W'  believe  tliise  exp.etations  weri-  never  realize<l — the  college  not 
having  gone  into  operatii'.i.]— /I'l'/^Vi'.s  Observations,'^  &c.,  pp.  148,  14'J. 
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In  1835,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McDonell 
gave  as  a  legacy  by  will,  four  acres  of  land  to  a  projected 
Roman  Catholic  College,  to  be  named  St.  Raphaels,  and  to 
be  established  in  the  County  of  Glengarry.  The  site  of  the 
College  was  afterwards  removed  to  Kingston.  In  1837, 
the  institution  was  incorporated  as  Regiopolis  College ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1845  that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Trustees  under  the  will  to  convey  the  Bishop's  legacy  to 
the  College  corporation.  In  the  following  year  the  col- 
lege was  formally  opened. 

In  the  public  accounts  of  Upper  Canada,  the  expenditure 
for  public  schools  from  1832  to  1836,  is  given  as  follows: 

Year.  Common  Schools.        District  Schools.  Total. 

1832 $  9,600 $4,000 $1.3.600 

1833, 35,200 3.801 39,061 

1834, 31,400 3,981 35,381 

1835 33,800 4.545 38,345 


1836, 35,800 4,559. 


40,359 


CHAPTER  V. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY  AND  ITS  RESULTS,  1836—1813. 

In  1836,  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the 
dying  spirit  of  education  in  the  province,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  examine  the  systems 
of  public  instruction  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
report  the  result.  Dr.  Charles  Duncombc,  (a  member  of  the 
provincial  parliament,)  the  gentleman  deputed  on  behalf  of 
the  three  commissioners  (Drs.  Duncombe,  T.  D.  ^lorrison 
and  T.  Bruce,)  to  perform  this  labor,  visited  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  Report,  accompanied  by 
an  ample  corroborative  appendix,  and  a  voluminous  bill, 
which  he  drafted  with  great  care,  and  in  which  he  proposed 
to  grant  §60,000  per  annum  in  aid  of  common  schools. 
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As  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  history,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Dunscombe's  Re- 
port, in  which  he  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  American 
systems  of  public  instruction  in  1836.  Dr.  Duncombe  was 
an  active,  inteHigent  man,  and  from  his  strong  liberal  views 
and  personal  history,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  wit- 
ness in  regard  to  American  institutions.  He  says  (page  11): 
"In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  much  time  and 
expense  towards  the  promotion  of  literature,  they  are 
equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education,  with 
ourselves;  and,  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  im- 
port the  improvements  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
continent,  and  their  numerous  attempts  at  systematizing 
these  modern  modes  of  education  so  as  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion fpr  a  future  perfect  system  of  education  adapted  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
advance  of  us  in  their  common  school  system,  yet,  after  all 
their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon  bad  or 
imperfect  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  in- 
struction in  the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beacon  hwht 
no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide  them,  more  than  we  have 
upon  the  subject  of  common  schools."     Page  11. 

"  In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed  and  am 
capable  of  judging,  their  common  school  systems  are  as  de- 
fective as  our  own.  They  have,  according  to  their  public 
documents,  about  80,000  common  school  teachers,  but  very 
few  of  whom  have  made  any  preparation  for  their  duties; 
the  most  of  them  assume  their  office  as  a  temporanj  employ- 
ment."    Page  63. 

That  the  Canadian  system  of  popular  instruction  was 
equally  inefficient,  was  fully  admitted  ;  and  Dr.  Duncombe 
has  recorded  the  historical  fact  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  legislature.  The 
labors,  however,  of  Dr.  Duncombe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results. 
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The  charter  of  King's  College  University  having  been 
deemed  too  exclusive  in  its  character  to  be  generally  accepta- 
ble the  legislature  petitioned  the  king  to  amend  it.  In  re- 
ply, His  Majesty's  Government  authorized  the  provincial 
legislature  to  do  so.  After  much  discussion  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  charter  and  incorporating  Ui)per  Canada  College 
with  the  University  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837, 
and  soon  afterwards  received  Iler  Majesty's  assent. 

In  May,  1839,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  converting 
the  district  schools  into  grammar  schools;  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Government  of  five  trustees  for 
each;  applying  a  portion  of  the  university  endowment 
to  their  support ;  and  setting  apart  250,000  acres  of  crown 
lands  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  these  schools.  The  Act 
also  appropriated  not  less  than  one  half  the  revenues  of  the 
proposed  King's  College  to  the  support  of  Upper  Canada 
College  until  the  University  would  be  cstablifthed  £200 
were  also  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  grammar  school  in 
each  district,  provided  an  equal  sum  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  the  inhabitants,  and  provided  the  buildings 
thus  erected  were  permanently  insured.  The  Act  further 
provided  for  the  payment  of  £100  to  each  of  four  other 
grammar  schools  which  might  bo  established  in  towns  or 
villages  not  nearer  than  six  miles  from  the  county  town,  and 
at  which  not  less  than  sixty  scholars  were  educated. 

In  1840,  the  Presbyterians,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  wishing  to  establish  a  theological  and  literary 
college  at  Kingston,  obtained  an  Act  of  incorporation  for 
it  from  the  provincial  legislature.  The  Governor  General 
reserved  the  Act  for  the  signification  of  Iler  Majesty's 
pleasure  thereon;  but  in  the  following  year,  (1841,)  the 
Queen  granted  a  Roj^al  Charter  erecting  the  institution  into 
the  "University  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston."  Two 
faculties  were  immediately  afterwards  organized,  viz.  Theo- 
logy and  Arts.  The  faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  in  1854, 
and  that  of  Law  in  ISGl.     See  Part  Second,  chapter  v.,  vi. 
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In  1840,  the  Congrcgation.'ilists  established  a  Theolonical 
Institute  at  Toronto.  In  1843,  a  similar  institution  was  es- 
tablished at  Montreal ;  but  in  1846  it  was  removed  to  To- 
ronto  and  amalgamated  with  the  institution  there.  In  I860 
the  Congregational  College  of  Nova  Scotia  was  also  absorb- 
ed  in  the  Toronto  Institution,  and  the  name  of  the  new 
establishment  changed  to  that  of  the  Congregational  Collecre 
of  British  North  America.  In  the  same  year -(1840,)  the 
United  Presbyterians  opened  a  Divinity  Hall  at  London  U. 
C.  In  1841  it  was  formally  recognized  b}'"  the  synod  •  in 
1849  it  was  removed  to  Toronto,  and  in  1861  it  was  mero-ed 
in  Knox  College,  Toronto.     (See  next  page.) 

The  eventful  crisis  of  1837,  by  which  the  political  hori- 
zon was  overcast,  and  Canada  was  plunged  into  civil  war 
prevented  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been 
anxiously  entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  common 
school  system.  In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult 
had  passed  away,  and  in  1840,  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  united  under  one  Legislature.  Li 
1841,  the  first  Parliament  of  United  Canada  passed  an  Act 
definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  education  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  of  $200,000. 

Thus  was  reached  a  great  tui-ning  point  in  the  somewhat 
checkered  educ,  ional  history  of  Canada;  and,  althouo-]i  the 
effort  was  long  and  painful,  the  point  once  gained  has  never 
been  abandoned. 

In  1841,  Upper  Canada  Academy  was  converted  into  the 
L^niversity  of  Victoria  College,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  llyerson,  and  received  fi-om  the  legislature  an  an- 
nual grant  of  £500.  The  college  was  opened  with  o-ie 
faculty,  that  of  Arts;  the  faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  in 
1854,  and  that  of  Law  in  1862.    See  Part  Second,  chap,  v.,  vi. 

In  the  same  year,  (1841,)  the  Society  of  Friends  estab- 
lished a  seminary  for  both  sexes  on  a  farm  of  one  iiundred 
acres  near  Picton,  in  Prince  Edward  countj'. 
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In  1841 — 2,  a  Diocesan  Theological  School  for  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  at  Cobourg  by  tlie  Lord  Bishop 
of  Toronto.  In  1852  it  was  merged  into  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.     See  Part  Second,  chapters  v.,  vi. 

In  April,  1842,  the  foundation  stone  of  King's  College 
was  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  Ilis  Excellency 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  June, 
1843,  the  University  was  formally  opened  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Strachan.  In 
1842,  the  library  of  the  University  was  first  formed.  In 
1854,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  had  increased 
to  5,000 ;  in  1861  to  15,000. 

In  1843,  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  or  affiliate  Kii.g's 
College,  Toronto,  with  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  but  the 
project  failed  ;  and  with  its  failure  commenced  a  systematic 
agitation  of  the  claims  of  all  denominations  to  participate 
equally  in  the  benefits  of  King's  College. 

In  1843,  another  school  law,  applicable  to  Upper  Canada 
alone,  was  passed;  and  the  Act  of  1841,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  Upper  Canada,  repealed. 

In  1844,  Kng^x:'  Theological  College  was  established,  by 
the  (Free)  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  but  its  charter 
was  not  obtained  until  1858.     See  Part  Second,  chapter  v. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IMPROVEMENT,  CHANGE,  AND  PROGRESS,  FROM  1844—1853 

In  1844,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  appointed 
the  Reverend  Dr.  itycrson  (the  present  head  of  the  depart- 
ment) to  be  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada. 
Dr.  Rjerson  specially  set  himself  to  reconstruct,  upon  a 
broader  and  more  enduring  foundation,  the  entire  system 
of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Upper  Canada.  As 
a  prehminary  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the  examination 
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and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  embodied  the  results  in  an  elaborate  "He- 
port  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada." 

In  1847,  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  a  normal  school  fur  Upper 
Canada,  was  established  at  Toronto  in  November,  1847. 

In  1848,  St.  Joseph's  College  was  established  at  By  town 
now  the  city  of  Ottawa,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Guigues,  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ottawa.     See  pages  435-6. 

The  agitation  against  the  constitution  of  King's  Collcf^e 
having  continued  unabated,  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  (then 
Attorney-General  for  Upper  Canada)  introduced  into  the 
legislature,  in  1849,  an  elaborate  bill,  designed  to  place  the 
institution  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing, — to  abolisli  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Ro3\'il  Charter,  and  to  change 
the  name  of  King's  College  to  that  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.     The  bill  soon  afterwards  became  a  law. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Common  School  Act  of  1846,  it  was  subjected  to  a  food 
deal  of  unfriendly  criticism,  which  resulted,  in  1849,  in  the 
hasty  passage  of  a  new  Act,  entirely  repealing  the  former 
one.  This  new  Act  was,  however,  upon  examination  pro- 
nounced to  be  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  its  operation  was  vir- 
tually suspended. 

In  1850,  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  under- 
went a  thorough  revision,  and  a  comprehensive  draft  of  bill 
on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Government  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent.  This  bill  was  concurred  in  by  the 
legislature,  and  ln^i-aiuc  law  in  June  of  that  year.     It  still 
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forms  the  basis  of  the  present  common  school  system  of  Up- 
per Canada.     See  Part  Second,  chapter  i. 

The  Chair  of  Divinity  having  been  aboli.shed,  and  other 
changes  liaving  been  made  in  the  University  of  Toronto  un- 
acceptable to  the  Bishop  and  other  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  venerable  prelate  (although  in  his  72d  year,) 
vi<Torously  set  about  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively 
Church  of  England  University.  In  this  he  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  having,  in  1850,  secured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  it  from  the  Canadian  legislature,  he  obtained,  in 
1851,  a  Koyal  Charter  from  the  Queen  for  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  at  Toronto.  The  institution  was  formally 
opened  in  1852,  and  the  Diocesan  Theological  School  at 
Cobourg  merged  in  it.     See  Part  Second,  chapters  v.,  vi. 

In  the  same  year,  (1852,)  St,  Michael's  College  was  estab 
lishcd  at  Toronto,  by  some  clci-gymcn  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Keverend  Doctor 
de  Charbonell,    Second    Iloman   Catholic    Bishop   of  the 
diocese.    Sec  Part  Second,  chapter  v. 

In  1853,  some  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
details  of  the  Common  school  sj^stem.  After  having  been 
discussed  at  various  county  school  conventions,  which  were 
held  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  these  im- 
provements M'erc  embodied  in  a  supplementary  school  bill, 
and  in  that  form  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HIGHER  AND  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION,  ETC.,  1853— 1861. 
Ix  the  year  1853,  an  important  change  Avas  made  by  the 
legislature  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  To 
ronto.  In  1819,  the  faculty  of  Divinity  was  abolished- 
in  1853  the  faculties  of  liaw  and  Medicine  were  also  abolish 
ed,  and  tbe  lectures  discontinued.  By  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hincks'  bill,  which  became  law  this  year,  tlie  functions  of 
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the  University  were  separated  from  those  of  the  College,  and 
two  separate  and  distinct  institutions  were  established.  Uni- 
versity College  became  a  teaching  institution  for  the  re- 
maining faculty  of  Arts;  while  the  University  of  Toronto 
became  solely  an  examining  body  in  each  of  the  faculties 
of  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine.  The  Senate  prescribed  the 
University  course  and  appointed  the  University  examiners. 
Tlie  intention  v/as  to  model  the  institution  after  the  desiim 
of  the  London  University,  and  to  constitute  it  a  sole  Uni- 
versity for  Upper  Canada,  having  the  various  colleges  in  the 
country  affiliated  with  it  as  teaching  institutions.  There 
having  been  no  permanent  endowment  provided  for  these 
various  colleges,  and  they  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
day,  scj^arate  and  independent  universities,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  the  several  faculties,  without  reference  to  a 
common  university  standard.     Sec  Part  Second,  chap,  v.,  vi. 

The  Grammar  schools,  which  were  first  established  in  Up- 
per Canada  in  1807,  were  suffered  to  remain  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state  until  1853.  In  that  year  an  improvement 
in  their  condition  was  effected  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  who  prepared  a  draft  of  Bill  for  their  entire 
reorganization  and  management.  Owing,  however,  to  a  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  assimilate  the  financial  ])rinciplcs  of  the  Grammar  and 
Common  School  Acts,  and  thus  to  impose  upon  the  muni- 
cijialities  the  duty  of  im})osing  a  tax  at  least  equal  in 
amount  to  that  of  the  legislative  grant  to  Grammar  schools, 
the  objects  of  the  bill  wcie  partially  defeated ;  and  the  an- 
ti'Mpated  improvement  in  the  couditi'Mi  of  these  schools  did 
not  reach  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
in  the  bill.  Further  legislation  is,  therefore,  rendered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  Grammar  schools  more  efficient  as 
superior  commercial  oi-  classical  schools.  Sec  Part  Second, 
chapter  iii. 

In   lS~)~)—<'),  L'Assomption  College  was  established  at 
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Sandwich,  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  but  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  members  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  who  conducted 
it  under  the  auspices  of  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Pinson- 
cault,  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  1857,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Upper  Cana- 
da succeeded,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  IL 
Johnson,  in  establishing  a  seminary  at  Belleville  for  the 
education  of  males  and  females.  Extensive  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  seminary  soon  went  into  active  operation. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  establishment,  at  Woodstock, 
(in  the  county  of  Oxford,)  by  the  Baptists  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute,  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  males  and  females.    See  also  Part  Second,  chap.  v. 

In  1858,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  private  benevolence, 
a  school  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  com- 
menced  in  Toronto  by  Mr.  J.  B.  McGann.  It  has  accom- 
plished much  good,  and  has  received  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  public.     See  Part  Second,  chapter  vii. 

In  1858,  the  Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada 
was  opened  at  Toronto.  This  institution  is  designed  as  a 
model  for  the  other  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
also  as  a  Training  School  for  Masters  of  Grammar  Schools. 

In  1858,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Avith 
the  sanction  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  authorized  the  erection  of  the  handsome 
buildings  in  University  Park  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  University  College. 

Although  ample  public  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
superior  education  of  males  in  the  Grammar  schools  and 
the  Universities,  no  corresponding  legislative  provision  has 
j'et  been  made  for  the  superior  education  of  females.  Tlieir 
separate  elementary  education  is  amply  provided  for  under 
the  Common  School  Act,  (although  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  acted  upon  to  a  very  limited  extent,)*  and  they  may, 

*  Rural  sc'lionl  trustors  are  autliorized  to  cstaltlisli,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  local  superintemlent,  a  second  or  female  school  in  each  section;  and  in 
26 
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and  do,  receive  instruction  with  boys  in  many  of  tlic  Gram- 
mar scliools ;  but  up  to  this  time  private  entcr])risc  alone  lias 
provided  for  tlic  superior  education  of  females.  The  MctJi- 
odi.sts,  Koman  Catholics  and  Baptists,  as  separate;  comnuuii- 
ties,  have  sought  to  supply  this  defect  in  our  higher  educa- 
tional system.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  ^lethodists,  f'aoili. 
ties  for  higher  female  education  existed  at  Cobourg  from 
1833  until  18-14.  The  Methodists  now  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  at  Belleville  and  at  Hamilton,  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Toronto,  Guel])h,  London,  &c. 
and  the  Baptists  at  Woodstock.  A  Wcsleyan  Female 
College  was  established  at  Dundas,  but  in  18G1  it 
was  merged  in  a  more  extensive  establishment  at'  Hamil- 
ton, which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  There  are  also 
some  very  superior  ladies'  jjrivate  schools  in  the  cities,  and 
in  several  of  the  towns  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  October,  1859,  the  ceremony  of  placing  the  cope-stone 
on  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  was  performed  by  His  Excellency,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  visitor  of  the  University.  Early  in  1860, 
the  institution  was  formally  opened. 

In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  numerous  petitions, 
asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  expenditures  and  educational 
standard  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  Col- 
lege, a  committee  of  the  legislature  was  ap})ointed  in  1860  to 
take  evidence  on  the  subject;  and  in  18G1  a  commission  was 
issued  by  Ills  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter.  This  commission  consisted  of  the 
vice  chancellor  of  the  Toronto  University,  and  a  represent- 
ative from  each  of  the  Universities  of  Victoria  and  Queen's 
Colleges,  with  the  bursar  of  the  Toronto  University  and 
Colleges  as  their  secretary.     The  commissioners  have  made 

cities,  towns  and  villages  the  lioard  of  School  Trustees  is  authori/eil  "toditei- 
inine  the  number,  sites,  kind  and  description  of  schools  [/.  e.  for  boys,  ^'irls,  color- 
ed e!iildi>ii ;  hiu'h  scliools,  itc]  to  be  established  and  niaintiiincd  in  each  city, 
town  o:-  viila;ie." 
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a  comprehensive  Report  on  the  subject.  The  Senate  has 
also  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  affiliation,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Report.  The  Commissioners  recommend : 
"iSfenafc. — That  the  Senate  be  reconstituted,  and  consist  for 
the  future  of  a  fixed  number;  viz.,  first.  The  heads  of 
affiliateu  colleges ;  second,  One  member  from  each  affiliated 
college,  elected  by  the  corporation  thereof;  and,  third,  The 
remaining  one-third  appointed  by  government. 

"2.  That  the  elected  members  continue  in  office  five  years, 
and  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

"3.  That  an  annual  meeting  be  held  in  rotation  at  the 
scats  of  the  various  colleges,  and  that  the  other  meetings  be 
held  at  any  place  deemed  most  convenient  by  the  Senate. 
"4.  That  the  Senate  have  control  of  the  bursar's  office. 
"5.  That  the  offices  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  be 
continued, — the  former  to  be  appointed  by  government;  the 
vice-chancellor,  as  at  present,  to  be  elected  by  the  Senate. 

"6.  That  no  schola-ships  be  founded  by  the  Senate;  but 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  be  annually  appropriated 
for  competition  at  a  general  examination  of  all  affiliated 
college  students,  the  successful  competitors  being  distin- 
guished as  "  honor  men." 

'•  7.  That  the  name  be  changed  to  the  University  of  Upper 
Canada  and  University  College  to  King's  College,  Toronto. 
"8.  That  the  library  and  museums  be  regarded  as  belong  . 
ing  to  King's  College,  Toronto. 
"  9.  The  Senate  make  annual  returns  to  the  government. 
"10.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  common 
curriculum  of  study  for  all  affiliated  colleges. 

"11.  That  the  Senate  shall  appoint  examiners,  and  provide 
for  payment  of  same. 

"  12.  That  the  Senate  have  power  to  provide  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  its  members  while  attending  its  sessions. 

^^ Affiliated  CoUet/es. — 1.  That  the  affiliated  colleges  be  the 
chartered  colleges  which  come  within  the  requirements  of 
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the  act,  provided  each  of  them  accepts  the  conditions  which 
may  bo  hereafter  imposed. 

"2.  That  tl)o  afhliated  colleges  with  university  powers 
confer  no  degrees  in  arts,  except  on  sueli  students  as  have 
])assed  an  examination  by  examiners  appointed  by  tiio 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that  tiic 
claim  to  all  public  aid  bo  forfeited  if  this  condition  ig 
violated. 

"3.  That  all  students  who  have  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Senate  and  graduated  in  their  respective  colleges,  .shall 
be  entitled  to  rank  as  graduates  of  the  University  of  Upper 
Canada. 

"4.  That  the  university  examinations  of  candidates  shall 
be  held  in  the  respective  colleges,  where  also  tlie  degrees 
shall  be  conferred. 

"  5.  That  in  the  case  of  King's  College,  the  bill  shall  pro- 
vide that  corporate  jiowers  be  conferred  upon  this  institu- 
tion with  i)rovision  lor  the  appointment  of  professors 
regulation  of  salaries,  expenditure,  &e.;  and  for  conferring 
degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  subject  to  the  .same  conditions 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  incorj)orated  affiliated  colleges. 
Also,  that  the  necessary  powers  for  conferring  degrees  be 
provided  in  the  case  of  Regiopolis  College,  Kingston. 

"6.  That  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  any  candidate 
who  has  not  passed  through  a  course  of  study  and  attend- 
ance in  some  affiliated  college,  prescribed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Upper  Canada. 

"7.  That  the  apportionment  of  public  funds  to  the  affili- 
ated colleges  be  fixed  and  equal,  except  in  the  case  of 
King's  College,  and  that  King's  College  have  an  annual  ap- 
pro[)riation  from  the  general  income  fund  not  exceeding 
$28,000. 

"  8.  That  $500  be  allowed  to  each  college  for  scholarships, 
or  prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  college  examination, 
as  in  the  ease  of  the  Qaeeii's  Colleges,  Ireland. 
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"9.  Thatcachcollegosluillnnnually  furnish  to  government 
•I  detailed  statement  oi"  its  income  and  expenditure. 

"10.  That  the  University  of  Upper  Canada  shall  confer 
no  (Iegret'8  excepting  through  the  alliliated  colleges. 

"11.  That  the  Senate  shall  have  a  right  to  accommodation 
at  each  alhliated  college. 

"12.  That  religious  denominations  and  private  individuals 
shall  have  power  to  found  scholarships  at  each  of  the  affili- 
ated colk'ges,  with  such  regulations  as  may  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  governing  body  in  each. 

13.  That  the  library  and  museums  of  the  Toronto  Uni- 
versity bo  transferred  to  and  become  the  property  of 
King's  College,  Toronto;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  very 
great  advantages  thereby  conferred,  each  of  the  other  affili- 
ated colleges  should  receive  a  liberal  grant  for  founding  or 
enlarging  a  library  and  museum,  irrespective  of  any  annual 
appropriation." 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  wh  n  on  his 
tour  in  Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  visited  all  the  prin- 
cipal educational  institutions  of  the  province.  On  leaving 
the  country  he  made  a  donation  of  $800  to  each  of  them. 
This  money  has  in  all  cases,  we  believe,  been  invested,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  establishment  of  an  annual  gold 
medal,  or  other  prize,  in  the  several  institutions  which  were 
honored  by  the  royal  gift. 


PART  SECOND. 

SUMMARY  OF  EACH  CLASS  OP  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  article,  we  propose  to  give  a 
separate  sketch  of  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  educational  institutions,  &c.,  in  Upper 
Canada,  beginning,  as  we  should  naturally  do,  with  the  ele- 
mentary school : — 
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1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Chapter  I. — Public  Elementary  Schools  Receiving 
Legislative  Aid. 
Common  Schools; 
Bom  in  Catholic  Separate  Schools,' 
Protestant  Sparate  Schools; 
Coloured  Separate  Schools. 
Chapter  II. —  Public  Elementary  Schools  not  Receiv* 
iNG  Legislative  Aid. 

1.  Church  of  England  Parochial  Schools; 

2.  Private  Schools  for  hoys  and  girls; 

3.  Sunday  Schools. 

Chapter  III.— Superior  Schools  Recexving  Legisla- 
tive Aid. 

1.  Upper  Canada  College  and  Model  Grammar  School; 

2.  The  County  Grammar  Schools. 

Chapter  IV. — Superior  Schools  not  Receiving  Legis- 
lative Aid. 

1.  College  Preparatory  Schools; 

2.  Seminaries  and  Academies. 
Chapter  V. — Professional  Schools. 

1.  Of  Theology; 

2.  Of  Law; 

3.  Of  Medicine; 

4.  Of  Teaching. 
Chapter  VL — Universities. 

Chapter  VII.— Supplementary  Elementary  Educa- 
tional Agencies. 
Schools  for  Orphans; 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 
Schools  for  Juvenile  Criminals. 
Chapter  VIIL— Other  Supplementary  Educational 
Agencies. 

1.  Mechanics'  Institutes; 

2.  Literary  Societies; 
8.  Libraries. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  LEGISLATIVE  AID. 

1.  The  Common  Schools. 

The  chief  features  of  the  conimon  school  sjstem  of 
Upper  Canada  are  identical  with  those  of  other  countries ; 
but  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  tlie 
genius  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  Canadian. 

Upper  Canada  is  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  machinery  of  her  common  schools ; 
to  Massachusetts  for  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  sup- 
ported ;  to  Ireland  for  the  best  complete  series  of  common- 
school  books  which  have  been  published ;  and  to  Germany 
for  her  system  of  normal-school  training.  All,  however,  are 
so  blended  and  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  that  they  are  no  longer  exotic,  but  "  racy  of  the  soil." 

Each  city,  town,  township,  and  village  has  its  own  muni- 
cipal council,  and  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school 
section  has  its  own  independent  board  of  school  trustees, 
which  is  invested  with  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is 
supreme  in  civic  affairs,  while  the  other  is  not  less  so  in  all 
matters  pertaining  1j  the  schools.  The  one  accepts,  on  be- 
half of  the  rate-payers,  the  Legislative  School  Grant,  and 
imposes  an  assessment  equivalent  to  the  amount  granted ; 
while  the  other  imposes  any  additional  assessment  required, 
and,  controls  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys, 
establishes  school  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  in 
terests  of  the  schools.     In  Upper  Canada  there  are 

42  Counties ; 

5  Cities ; 
'84  Towns  and  Incorporated  Villages ;  and 
379  Townships, — or  about 

510  Municipalities  in  all. 

There  arc  also  the  same  number  of  city,  town,  and  village 
school  corporations,  together  with  upwards  of  4,000  school 
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corporations  in  the  rural  school  sections.  The  schools  are 
inspected  at  least  twice  a  year  by  local  superintendents  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  council.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
these  officers  are  appointed,  and  their  duties  prescribed,  by 
the  boards  of  trustees.  Each  local  superintendent  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  school  lecture  in  each  section  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  otlier  duties.  The  judo'es 
magistrates,  and  other  official  persons  specially  named 
together  with  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  persua- 
sions in  the  country,  are  ex-ojficio  "  school  visitors,"  and  are 
authorized  to  visit  the  schools  and  aid  with  their  counsel 
and  advice  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  popular  edu- 
cation. In  each  county  there  is  also  one  or  more  boards  of 
public  instruction  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
teachers,  composed  of  local  superintendents  and  of  the 
trustees  of  county  grammar  schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, is  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  both  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  council  has  the  entire  control  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  public  scliools,  the 
reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  both  grammar  and 
common  schools,  for  the  examination  of  common-school 
teachers,  and  tlic  management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  is  appointed  ta 
administer  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  school  system.  He 
is,  ex-o[/icio,  a  member  of  tlic  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  and  prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports 
relating  to  the  public  schools,  &c. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  common 
iSchool  instruction  in  Upper  Canada.  In  a  few  particulars 
it  dillers  essentially  from  any  of  the  school  systems  in  op- 
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eration  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  interesting  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail,  as  they 
will  thus  throw  light  upon  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
systems  as  compared  with  the  Englisli  and  Irish  systems. 

1.  The  chief  executive  of  the  Canadian  system  is  a  non- 
political  and  permanent  officer.  The  success  and  efficiency 
of  the  system  is  never,  as  in  the  United  States,  subjected, 
year  after  year,  to  incessant  change;  nor  is  the  executive 
control  of  the  system  systematically  risked  at  the  polls  or 
ballot-box,  where  sound  judgment  and  wise  counsels  do  not 
always  prevail ;  although  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  ad- 
minister the  system  "in  accordance  with  the  well  under- 
stood wishes  of  the  people."  In  fact,  with  the  truest 
appreciation  of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  a 
system  of  Christian  and  national  education,  designed  to 
affect  every  gra-^i;.  f  society  alike,  the  Canadian  Legislature 
has  never  yet  p-'r  *,tid  it  to  degenerate  into  a  symbol  of 
strife,  nor  to  be  t'-o  -;  ■:  ject  of  a  partisan  warfare.  So  noble 
an  instinct  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  be 
recorded  to  their  honor. 

The  Legislature  of  Canada  has  held  that  after  certain 
great  principles  have  been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  na- 
tional policy  to  entrust  to  some  enlightened  and  responsible 
person,  within  certain  restrictions,  the  important  duty  of 
perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  active  operation 
the  system  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  not 
built,  up  in  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  "  Eternal  City  .on 
the  seven  hills."  And  the  history  of  the  present  educational 
structure  of  Upper  Canada  confirms  this  truth ;  for,  with  all 
the  continuous  aid  which  the  Legislature  has  been  able  to 
give,  and  the' public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  has  taken 
at  least  ten  years,  under  one  guiding  hand  alone,  to  bring 
the  system  of  public  instruction  through  the  fint  stage  of 
its  existence.  The  .system  is  now  young  and  vigorous,  en- 
dowed with  cni)abilities  and  resources  which  are  rarely 
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combined  in  other  state  systems  of  education;  but  had 
Upper  Canada  adopted  the  course  pursued  elsewhere,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  she  would  have  been  dooming  herself 
to  a  continued  educational  infancy,  and  the  schools  would 
have  been  the  subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,— 
without  the  guidance  of  that  settled  and  permanent  policy 
which  alone  can  develop  and  mature  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive system. 

2.  The  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entirely 
voluntary  or  co-operative  character  of  the  municipal  sup- 
port of  the  Canadian  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  n 
penny  of  tax  is  imposed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support 
of  the  schools;  nor  is  the  law  compulsory  upon  a  single  mu- 
nicipality of  the  province.  It  simply  offers  public  aid  on 
condition  than  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  local 
sources,  and  that  the  statutory  obligations  annexed  to  the 
grant  be  complied  with.  Thus,  every  county  of  the  pro- 
vince is  left  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Legislature. 
AVith  a  singular  unanimity,  every  county  of  the  province 
has  accepted  those  terms,  although  now  and  then  an  indi- 
vidual township  has  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches 
to  such  a  step,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant  which  it  would 
otherwise  receive.  The  question,  then,  of  free  schools  or 
of  no  schools,  is  left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  pa- 
triotism and  good  sense  of  the  people  themselves.  They 
thus  feci  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  question  rests 
witli  themselves,  and  that  they  have  the  sole  authority  to 
decide  it.  Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  are  preserved; 
while  the  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  true 
^riend  of  local  self-government  and  popular  advancement. 

3.  The  third  essential  difference  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Upper  Canada  school  law: — "i\n(l 
be  it  cuacte'l,  that  no  foreign  books  in  the  English  branches 
1)1'  (■(lucaiiuii  sluill  be  used  in  any  model  or  common  school 
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without  the  express  permission  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction."   This  effectually  relieves  the  educational  system 
of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency  which 
arises,  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  respects  in  Eng- 
land, from  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools, 
and  which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classification 
impossible.     It  is  certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should 
such  power  be  reserved  to  the  state ;  but  like  some  of  these 
invaluable  safeguards  which  must  be  thrown  around  even 
the  most  equitable  and  evenly  balanced  systems  of  human 
government,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
pose this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes  or  mere 
caprice  which  often  governs  parties  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.   Besides,   although  it  was  admitted  that  isolated 
text-books  might  be  found  possessed  of  many  superior  ex- 
cellencies in  themselves,  still,  such  books  being  written  or 
compiled  without  any  connection  with  others  of  a  series,  or 
uniformity  of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances 
rather  than  helps  in  the  process  of  instruction,  as  the  inter- 
mediate steps  or  links  of  a  complete  series  were  entirely 
wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied.     The  question  was, 
therefore,  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  whether  an  uniform 
series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  leading  in  complete  and 
easy  steps  from  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  to  the 
higher  branches  of   learning,   should  be  prescribed;    or 
whetlier  the  schoolmaster  should  be  compelled  to  gather  a 
confused  variety  of  instruction  from  disconnected  books,  in 
each  of  which  the  same  ground  might  have  to  be  gone  over 
again.    The  wisest  course  was  therefore  adopted;   and  an 
uniform  series  of  text-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  sys- 
tem of  classification,  was  adopted  and  recommended  for 
general  use  in  the  schools.     Not  a  single  book  in  use  was 
proscribed;  but  by  providing  a  better  and  cheaper  descrip- 
tion of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeared  from 
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the  scliools  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.  The 
result  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  ex- 
periment, though  an  imperative  necessity;  and  the  Irish 
National  series  of  text-books  are  now  in  universal  use 
throughout  the  province,  at  a  cost  far  below  what  had  hith- 
erto been  paid  for  a  heterogeneous  variety  of  inferior  books 
incapable  alike  of  classification  or  of  limitation  in  number 
and  variety  even  in  the  same  school.* 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  manner 
in  which  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public 
schools.  To  the  same  central  authority  is  entrusted  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  recommending  suitable  reading 
books  for  the  public  school  libraries.  The  reasons  for  this 
course,  although  identical  in  some  respects  with  those  Avhich 
apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  are  yet  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  essentially  different  in  their  charaeter. 
They  were  chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction  by  skillful 
vendors  or  from  other  sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  irre- 
ligious, or  disloyal  books.f  The  selection  made  by  provin- 
cial authority  amounts  to  about  8,000  volumes,  and  cm- 
braces  works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge  and 
learning,  including  works  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Nat- 
ural Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  author- 
ities are  at  liberty  to  make  a  selection,  while  new  works  of 
value  or  interest  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

5.  The  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  jirovided 
by  the  educational  department  for  supplying  the  public 
schools  with  library  and  prize  (but  not  text)  books,  and  with 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus.     Not  content  with 

*  A  progressive  series  of  text-b»K)ks  (especially  Readers),  prepared  in  and 
for  Canada,  would  be  jireferable  as  a  who!e;  but,  until  they  are  available,  the 
use  of  the  Irish  National  text-books,  being  a  symmetrical  series,  should  bo  con- 
tinued. 

t  The  example  of  the  state  of  New  York  (among  other  states)  furnishei 
most  valuable  and  instructive  wavnin;^  for       -lor  Canada  in  library  matters. 
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merely  authorizing  the  use  of  certain  books  and  apparatus, 
the  Upper  Canada  educational  department  has  undertaken 
to  supply  the  schools  of  the  province,  directly  from  its  own 
depositories,  with  all  these  valuable  requisites.     To  aid  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty  more  effectively  and  advan- 
tao'eously,  the  Legislature,  with  a  most  enlightened  liberality, 
granted  $80,000  a  year,  to  be  expeTi<''^'l  ^  ■  supplying  the 
schools  with  library  and  prize  books,    ia|.     charts,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  other  adjuncts  to  their  efficiency  and  success 
The  principle  upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just 
and  liberal  one.     It  is  as  follows: — "Whenever  a  school  or 
municipal  corporation  contributes  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  library  or  prize  books,  maps,  or  apparatus,  &c., 
at  the  educational  depository,  the  department  contributes  an 
equal  amount,  and  supplies  the  parties  applying  with  arti- 
cles at  a  reduced  rate  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  the  sum  thus  augmented.     A  premium  is  thus  held  out 
for  local  exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided 
according  to  its  works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such 
aid  is  required  or  not,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  American 
States;  while  all  are  encoura^ "d  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Thus  in  a  deep  and  expanding  volume  is  permitted  to  flow 
freely  and  continuously  into  every  part  of  the  province 
streams  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike 
from  every  poisonous  principle  and  noxious  element. 

6.  The  principle  involved  in  the  sixth  and  last  pecu 
liarity  is  a  new  one  in  its  application  to  the  Canadian  school 
system.    It  is  that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of 
the  province. 

It  has  lorig  been  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  the 

profession  of  teaching  has  been  a  most  laborious  and  ill- 

1   requited  profession  in  the  world ;  that,  while  to  it  we  owe 

i   our  very  superiority  as  an  intelligent  people,  with  a  heart- 
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less  indifTcrence  and  ingratitude,  we  ne^!  ct,  in  old  age,  the 
hand  that  early  supplied  us  with  intellectual  food,  and  leave 
its  posscssoT"  to  pine  and  die  in  solitude  and  want.  Canada 
has  nobly  removed  this  stigma  from  her  character.  She  hag 
extended  her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deservina 
class  of  men ;  men,  too,  who,  amid  privation j  and  discourao'e- 
ments  doubly  endured  in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  public  service,  when  even  the  very  existence  of  a 
public  system  of  education  itself  was  imperiled,  or  lan- 
guished for  want  of  legislative  aid  and  recognition. 

7.  We  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  our  sketch  without 
quoting  one  paragraph  illustrative  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  Canadian  school  system,  from  the  speech  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  (at  present  Governor-General  of  India,)  in  ' 
on  the  occasion  of  his  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  iho 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  normal  school  and  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Upper  Canada, — "  the  seed  plot  of  the  system,"  as 
he  has  graphically  styled  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just 
to  refer  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Lord  Elgin  in  regard 
to  popular  education  in  Canada  during  the  seven  years  in 
which  he  so  ably  administered  the  Government  of  British 
North  America.  As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  states- 
man, he  stood  out  prominently  among  the  mun}^  distin- 
guished men  who  have  occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's representative  in  Canada ;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  Canadians,  and  of  satisfaction 
to  himself,  that  while  Governor-General,  he  identified  him- 
self, personally  as  well  as  ofHcially,  throughout  his  whole 
administration,  with  the  general  education  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  Speaking,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Avho  had  presented 
to  him  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction. Lord  Elgin  impressively  remarked: — "Sir,  I  un- 
derstand from  your  statements, — and  I  come  to  the  same 
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conclusion  from  my  own  investigation  and  observation, — 
that  it  is  the  principle  of  our  common-school  educational 
system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm  rock  of 
our  common  Christianity.  I  understand,  Sir,  that  while  the 
varying  views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  are 
scrupulously  respected — while  every  semblance  of  dictation 
is  carefully  avoided, — it  is  desired,  it  is  earnestly  recom-, 
mended,  it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child 
who  attends  our  common  schools,  shall  learn  there  that  he 
is  a  being  who  has  an  interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time; 
that  he  has  a  Father  towards  whom  he  stands  in  a  closer, 
and  more  affecting,  and  more  endearing  relationship  than  to 
any  earthly  father,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven ;  that  he 
has  a  hope  far  transcending  every  earthly  hope;  that  he 
has  a  duty,  the  duty  of  striving  to  prove  by  his  life  and 
conversation,  the  sincerity  of  his  prayer,  that  that  Father's 
will  may  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  I  un- 
derstand, Sir,  that  upon  the  broad  and  solid  platform  which 
is  raised  upon  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  ministers 
of  religicai  of  all  denominations,  the  de-facto  spiritual  guides 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  to  take  their  stand  along  with 
us;  that,  so  far  from  hampering  or  impeding  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sacred  functions,  we  ask  and  we  beg  them 
to  tiikc  the  children — the  lambs  of  the  flock  which  are  com- 
mitted to  their  care — aside,  and  to  lead  them  to  those  pas- 
tures and  streams  where  they  will  find,  as  they  believe  it, 
the  food  of  life  and  the  waters  of  consolation." 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Elgin,  as  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  common-school  system  of  Upper  Canada  (which  he 
has  here  so  beautifully  and  clearly  expressed,)  is  fully  borne 
out,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  regulations 
on  the  subject: — 

1.  The  Act  itself  provides  (section  129)  that  "  No  person 
shall  require  any  profit  in  any  such  school  to  read  or  study 
in  or  from  any  religious  book  or  join  in  any  exercise  of  de- 
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votion  or  religion  objected  to  by  hi3  or  her  parents  or  guar- 
dians; but  within  this  Hmitation  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guar- 
dinns  desire,  according  to  any 'general  regulations  provided 
for  the  government  of  common  schools." 

2.  These  general  regulations  are  as  follows : — 
(')  "  With  a  view  to  secure  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  religious  duties 
and  their  entire  dependence  on  their  Maker,  the  council  of 
public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada  recommends  that  the 
daily  exercises  of  each  common  school  be  opened  and  closed 
by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer.*  The  Lord's 
Prayer  alone,  or  the  forms  of  prayer  provided,  may  be 
used,  or  any  other  prayer  preferred  by  the  trustees  and 
master  of  each  school.  But  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  form 
part  of  the  opening  exercises,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
be  taught  to  all  the  pupils,  and  be  repeated  at  least  once  a 
week.  P>ut  no  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  be  present  at 
these  exercises  against  the  wish  of  his  parent  or  guardian 
expressed  in  writing  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

(")  "The  clergy  of  any  persuasion  or  their  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  in- 
struction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  church  in  each  common 
school  house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than 
one  persuasion  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  school-house  the  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of 
the  week  the  school-house  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
clergymen  of  each  persuasion  at  the  time  above  stated. 
But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  and  clergymen  of  any 
denomination  to  agree  upon  any  hour  of  the  day  at  ^\  hich 

"  It  may  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  stiitc,  in  connection  with  tlic  tore- 
going,  that  of  the  4,019  common  scliools  in  Upper  Canada,  2,381  of  them  are 
reported  in  1801  as  being  regularly  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  2,878 
of  them  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  road  daily. 
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sucli  clergymen  or  his  aiithorizcd  representative  may  give 
religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours  of  the  school." 

Of  the  4,500  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
in  1861,  1,250  were  Presbyterians,  1,250  were  Methodists, 
800  were  Episcopalians,  822  were  Roman  Catholics,  280 
were  Baptists,  and  85  were  Congregationalists.  Before 
being  admitted  to  examination  for  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion to  teach,  these  teachers  had  to  present  to  the  examinei's 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  signed  by  the  clergy- 
men of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  thus  giving  a  guar- 
antee for  their  moral  if  not  religious  character. 

II.— PROGRESS    OF   ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION   IN   UPPER   CA»'.»DA. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  sum  first  f^rantcd  by 
the  legislature  for  common  school  education  in  Upper  Can- 
s.fl'\  amounted  to  $24,000.  This  sum  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  $10,000  per  annum.  In  1841,  how  ?ver,  when  the 
foundations  of  the  present  system  were  laid,  tl^e  noble  sum 
of  $200,000  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect  ii  the  entire 
province,— $80,000  to  Upper  Canada  and  $120,000  to 
Lower  Canada,  They  were  afterwards  equalized  to  $100,- 
000  each.  By  the  census  taken  in  1851-2,  it  was  found 
that  Upper  Canada  so  far  exceeded  Lower  Canada  in 
population  (on  which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based) 
tiiat  $103,000  were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
$97,000  to  Lower  Canada.  The  grant  to  the  entire 
province  in  1862  was  $884,000;  of  this  sum  the 
share  coming  to  Upper  Canada  was  about  $213,000 
and  $171,000  to  Lower  Canada.  About  $150,000  are  an- 
nually appropriated  to  the  common  schools;*  $10,000 
for  libraries,  maps,  and  apparatus;  $14,200  to  the  normal 

*  The  amount  set  down  for  libraries  is  less  than  that  gvanted  by  the  act,  but  it 
represent*  the  average  sum.    The  amount  set  down  for  common  schools  is 
more  than  the  net  sum  available ;  but  it  is  augmented  by  old  balances. 
27 
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and  model  schools;  $f>,000  to  the  modcd  granimar  sclinol; 
$-l-,000  for  the  support  of  comtnon-stiliool  supcnumuiitcd 
teachers;  .$1,800  for  ji  monthly  journal  of  educiitioii;  .$'j,800 
for  an  educational  library  and  museum;  ,$1,0()0  for  the  in- 
spection of  grammar  schools;  and  $2,000  for  a  school  of 
art  and  design.  Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  legislature 
kept  i)acc  with  the  growth  and  prosjKnity  of  the  province 
and  thus  has  provision  been  made  for  the  ])romotioii  of 
every  branch  of  the  great  work  of  popular  education  in 
Upper  Canada. 

As  wo  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been 
done  by  the  government  and  legisLiture  for  the  promotion 
of  popular  education,  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  corre- 
sponding exertions  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  1842,  afler  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1841,  we  find 
that   1,271   common  schools   liad   been  established.    The 
number  has   now  increased   to    upwards  of   4,000.    The 
school  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years  has  increased  from  141,000  in  1842  to  38o,000  in 
1861,  or  173  per  cent.     The  attendance  of  pui)i)s  at  the 
common  schools  has   increased  from  G6,000  in  1,S12  to 
330,000  in  18G1,  or  400  per  cent.;    and  at  the  grammar 
schools  from  about  1,000  in  1847  to  4,700  in  1861,  oi 
nearly  380  [)cr  cent., — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly 
in  each  branch  of  the  .system,  and  one  that  strongly  indicates 
the  increased  anxiety  of  the  Canadian  public  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  alFordeJ 
by  these  "  colleges  of  the  people,"    The  greatest  test,  how- 
ever, of  the  love  of  the  Ujipcr  Canadians  for  their  common 
schools  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contribute 
for  their  support.     In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  psscss 
mcnt,    rate-bills,    and    subscriptions,    independent  of  tbt 
legislative  school  grant,  amounted  to  $100,000;  in  1850, 
to  .$334,400;  and  in  1801,  to  $1,215,000.     The  total  ex- 
penditure   for   the   salaries   of  common    school   teachers 
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amountca  in  1842  to  $106,000;  in  1850,  to  $329,000;  and 
in  1801,  to  $1)18,113,— or  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  ton 
years. 

Tlio  library  system  of  Upper  Canada  having  been  only 
nut  into  operation  in  1853-4,  wc  can  oidy  ivport  tlio  result 
of  about  eight  years'  cllbrts  of  the  doparlinent  to  supply 
the  public  with  suitable  reading  lKK)ks  for  the  winter  even- 
ings. During  that  time,  howev(>r,  ineluding  books  for 
school  prizes,  there  have  been  dis[)atehcd  from  the  deposit- 
ory at  Toronto  about  2(50,000  volumes,  and  these  have  gone 
into  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  eonveying  ligh*^ 
and  intelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwelling. 

la  order  to  carry  out  efficiently  a  system  of  public  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  in  its  details,  suitable  ofTieers 
and  appliances  were  found  to  be  necessary,  and  have,  there- 
fore, been  provided.  Wo  will  state  wdiat  has  been  done  in 
that  direction,  and  give  a  short  sketch  of 

III. — THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  UPI'ER  CANADA. 

Cotcmporaneous  with  and  indicative  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  educational  system  of  Upper  Canada, 
has  been  the  history  of  the  department  itself.  Originall}'  a 
branch  of  the  provincial  secretary's  department,  (who  was, 
ex  officio,  chief  superintendent  of  education.)  Avith  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  a  clerk,  it  has  gradually  expanded 
into  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
It  now  occupies,  with  its  four  excellent  accessory  sch'^ols, 
a  hauilsomc  structure  which  was  specially  erected  b^  ,'  , 
thority  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 

The  Education  OlHce  was  first  opened  in  1841  at  Kingston, 
the  then  seat' of  government.  In  1844,  it  was,  for  conve- 
nience, removed  to  Cobourg,  (one  hundred  miies  further 
west,)  and,  in  1846,  to  a  building  adjoining  the  old  govern- 
ment house,  at  Toronto.  In  1852,  it  was  removed  to  the 
new  buildings  which  were  erected  on  a  square  facing  on 
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Gould,  Church,  Gerrard,  and  Victoria  Streets,  which  is  novr 
nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  educational  department 
include  those  relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
common  and  grammar  school  laws;  the  giving  of  explana- 
tions to  municipal  councils,  local  superintendents,  school 
trustees,  teachers,  and  others  on  doubtful  points  of  law  and 
modes  of  proceeding;  decisions  on  apj)eals  and  complaints* 
auditing  municipal  school  accounts ;  the  oversight  of  the 
normal  and  model  grammar  and  common  schools,  and 
the  granting  of  provincial  certilicates  to  teachers ;  pavin* 
and  accounting  for  all  the  legislative  grants  for  grammar 
and  common  schools ;  providing  teachers'  registers,  blank 
reports  and  returns  for  trustees,  local  superintendents 
clerks,  and  treasurers  of  municipalities,  and  the  Journal  of 
Education  (besides  editing  it)  to  each  local  superintendent 
and  school  corporation  in  Upper  Canada;  general  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  promotion  of  education,  &c. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
work  in  the  department  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
correspondence  of  it  since  1850: — 

Diirin;  the  jrnn  1850.    1851.    \%i1.    IR5J.    1851.    1855.    IfSf!.    1M7.    I85B.    18S9.    1860.   I8«.  IS62. 

Letlers  received.. .  1,180  a.026  2  096  •1.015  4,9'iO<i.aT.<t  .'5,7,19  6,2M  6.431  6,468  7.121  7,215  C  4M 

Do,     Bent  ou(,. ,     760  1,130  1,430  I.lKtO  2,5.^1  3,761  3,900  3,512  4,027  5,823  6,015  5,656 4i955 

No  power  has  been  employed  by  the  department  but 
that  of  persuasion ;  and  no  attempt  has  boon  made  to  ad- 
vance faster  than  the  felt  necessities  and  convictions  of  the 
country  would  ju.sti fy.  To  educate  the  people  through 
themselves  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Upper  Can- 
ada school  system ;  and  to  assist  them  to  advance  their  own 
best  interests  and  manage  their  own  school  affairs  has  been 
the  spirit  and  sole  object  of  its  administration. 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

The  privilege  of   establishing  dissentient  or  separate 
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denominational  schools  in  the  rural  parts  of  Canada  was 
first  conceded  by  the  legislature  in  the  common  school  act 
of  1841.*  This  act  was  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  was  designed  to  affect  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants alike.  In  this  act,  separate  schools  were  not 
permitted  in  cities  and  towns ;  but,  to  obviate  their  neces- 
sity, it  was  provided  that  a  joint  board  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  have  the  control  of  all  the  schools  in 
these  municipalities.f 

*  Tliti  following  is  the  section  of  the  act  which  fii'st  authorized  rural  separate 
schools  in  the  townships  of  Upper  Canada  and  in  the  parishes  of  Lower 
Canada : — 

"  XI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  whenever  any  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  township  or  parish,  professing  a  religious  faith  different 
frum  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  or  parish,  shall 
dissent  from  the  regulations,  arrangements,  or  proceedings  of  the  common 
Mhool  commissioners,  with  reference  to  any  common  school  in  such  township 
or  parish,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  so  dissenting  collectively  to  sig- 
nify such  dissent  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  council,  with  the  name 
or  names  of  one  or  more  persons  elected  by  them  as  their  trustee  or  trustees, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act ;  and  the  said  district  ckrk  shall  forthwith  furnish 
a  certif'u'd  copy  thereof  to  the  district  treasurer ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
dissenting  inhabitants,  by  and  through  such  trustee  or  trustees,  who  for  that 
purpose  shall  hold  and  exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  authorities,  and  be 
subject  to  the  obligations  and  liabilities  herein  before  iissigned  to  and  imposed 
upon  the  common  school  commissioners,  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 
common  schools  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  visitation,  conditions,  rules, 
and  obligations  in  this  net  provided,  with  reference  to  other  common  schools, 
and  to  receive  from  the  district  treasurer  their  due  proportion,  according  to 
their  number,  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  law  and  raised  by  assessment  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  school  district  or  districts  in  which  the 
said  inhabitiints  reside,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  common  schools  so  to  be 
I  established  and  maintained  under  such  trustee  or  trustees,  where  established 
;  and  maintiiined  under  the  said  common  school  commissioners,  such  moneys  to 
I  be  paid  by  the  district  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  the  said  trustee  or 
,  ■    trustees." 

I        t  The  following  was  the  provision  in  the  law  designed  to  meet  the  case  of 
j    cities  and  towns : — 

.  "  XVI.  And  he  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  of  this 
'!  province  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  in  each  of  the  cities  and  towns  corporate 
therein,  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  persons,  (one-half  of  whom 
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In  1843,  the  act  of  1841  was  repealed  so  far  as  Upper 
Canada  was  concerned,  and  a  common  scLool  act  was  passed 
applying  to  Uj)per  Canada  alone,  in  whicli  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant separate  schools,  both  in  the  rural  school  sections  and 
in  cities  and  towns.*     In  1846  this  act  was  also  repealed- 

shall  in  all  cases  bo  Roman  Catholics  and  the  other  lialf  Protestants,)  to  be  a 
board  of  examiners  for  each  city  or  town  corporate  ;  of  which  said  board  the 
mayor  shall  be  chairman,  but  shall  have  no  vote  other  than  a  casting  vote ;  and 
the  said  board  sliall  be  dividtJ  into  two  departments,  one  of  which  sliall  con- 
sist of  Roman  Catholics,  and  shall  exercise  the  duties  herein  after  assigned  to 
the  board  of  examiners  in  and  over  tlic  common  schools  attended  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  only,  and  shall  in  such  cases  appoint  their  chairman- 
and  the  other  department  shall  consist  of  Protestants,  and  shall  exercise  their 
said  duties  in  and  over  the  common  schools  attended  by  the  Protestant  children 
only,  and  shall  in  such  case  appoint  their  chairman  ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  said  common  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  and  Prot- 
estant children  together,  the  said  duties  shall  be  exercised  in  and  over  the  same 
by  the  whole  board  of  examinei-s;  and  the  duties  of  the  said  board,  and  of  the 
said  departments  hereof,  in  the  several  cases  above  mentioned,  in  and  for  the 
said  cities  and  towns  corporate,  respectively,  shall  be  to  examine  the  persons 
recommended  as  teachers  by  the  corporation,  and  reject  them  if  unqualified  on 
tlie  ground  of  character  or  ability  ;  and  to  regulate  for  each  school  separately 
the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  such  school,  and  the  books  to  bo  used 
therein ;  and  to  establish  general  rules  for  the  ccniduct  of  tlie  schools,  and 
communicate  them  in  writing  to  the  respective  teachers  ;  in  addition  to  which 
duties,  the  board  of  examiners  in  any  city  or  town  corporate  shall  be  visitors  of 
the  common  sehools  in  such  city  or  town  corporate ;  and,  as  such  visitors,  it 
shall  bt  the  duty  of  the  board  to  ajipoint  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  visit 
each  of  the  common  sehools  in  such  city  or  town  corporate,  at  least  onoo  in 
every  tiiree  months,  and  to  report  to  the  corporations  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  each  of  the  said  common  schools  in  detail,  as  fully  as  common  school 
commissioners  ;  and  tiie  visitors  by  them  appointed  are  bound  to  report  to  the 
distiiet  councils  under  the  provisions  herein  before  contained." 

*  The  sections  of  the  ai  of  1813,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  sc urate 
scdiools,  are  as  follows: — 

"  LV.  And  he  it  c7incte<J,  Tiint  in  all  cases  wlierein  the  teacher  of  any  such 
school  shall  happen  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  a  teacher  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  upon  the  application 
of  ten  or  more  residiiit  freeholders  or  householders  of  any  schnol  district,  or 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  any  town  or  city  school ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when 
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but  in  the  new  and  more  comj.  r  jhcnsive  common  school 
act  of  that  year,  the  provisions  embodied  in  it  in  regard  to 
Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate  schools  were  iden- 
tical with  those  contained  in  the  act  of  1843. 

In  1847,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  separate  schools  as  a 
distinct  organization  in  cities  and  towns,  and  to  bring  all 
the  schools  of  the  municipali  ty,  whether  common  or  sepa- 
rate, under  one  united  management,  an  additional  school 
act  was  passed  giving  the  boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities 
and  towns  power  to  establish  "  denominational  or  mixed  " 
schools.* 

This  provision,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  sup- 
porters of  separate  schools.  In  1849,  a  school  act  was 
passed  which  contained  no  provision  for  separate  schools; 
but  the  act  being  cumbrous  and  unacceptable  never  came 
into  operation.  In  1850,  the  whole  school  system  under- 
went a  thorough  revision  and  consolidation,  and  the  facili- 

the  teacher  of  any  such  school  shall  ha;ypen  to  be  a  Protestant,  the  Roman 
Catholic  iii''.;;'oitants  shall  have  a  separate  school,  witli  a  teacher  of  tlieir  owu 
religious  persuasion,  upon  a  like  application. 

"  LVI.  -And  be  it  enacted,  That  such  applications  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
signed  with  the  names  of  each  resident  freeholder  or  householder,  and  addressed 
and  delivered  to  the  township,  town,  or  city  superintendent ;  and  such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  the  names  of  three  trustees  who  shall  be  the  trustees  of  such 
separate  school ;  and  upon  the  compliance  of  such  trustees  and  of  the  township, 
town,  or  city  superintendent  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  such  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  public  appropriation,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  religious  persuasion  wlio  shall  attend  such  sepa- 
rate school,  which  share  shall  be  settled  and  adjudged  by  the  township,  town, 
or  city  superintendent,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
all  such  separate  schools  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitations,  conditions,  rules, 
and  obligations  provided  in  this  act  with  reference  to  other  common  schools,  or 
to  other  town  or  city  schools  estiiblished  under  this  act." 

*  The  section'  of  tlie  act  of  1 847  reads  as  follows : — 

"  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  city  and  town,  * 
*  *  Thirdly,  to  determine  the  number,  sites,  and  description  of  schools 
which  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  such  city  or  town,  and  whether 
such  school  or  schools  shall  be  denominational  or  mixed." 
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lies  heretofore  enjoyed  by  Koman  Catholics  for  tlae  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  separate  schools  were  restored 
to  them. 

In  1853,  the  provisipns  of  the  separate  school  law  were 
extended,  and  were  made  to  apply  to  Roman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  coloured  separate  schools  alike.  In  1855,  this 
law,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools 
was  repealed,  and  an  act  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  with  some  modifications,  was  passed. 
This  act  is  still  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  as  it  does  not  yet 
give  satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  it  as  to  remove  any  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  these  separate  Roman 
Catholic  schools  was  first  permitted  by  the  legislature  not 
as  a  right,  but  as  an  experimental  concession  to  the  consci- 
entious  convictions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  with  the 
hope  that  by  multiplying  educational  facilities  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  cities  and  towns,  one  source  of  vagrancy  and 
crime  would  be  dried  up.  The  Roman  Catholics  contended 
th'^*^  as  their  standards  of  religious  belief  differed  entirely  from 
those  of  the  different  Protestant  denominations,  (who  had  all 
a  common  standard,)  they  could  not  allow  their  children  to 
attend  Protestant  schools.  The  fear  was,  either  that,  being 
young  and  inexperienced,  the  religious  faith  of  the  children 
■would  be  interfered  with,  or  that  tliey  would  bo  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  any  religious  influences  about  tliein  what- 
ever. Rather  than  thus,  in  effect,  to  interj)ose  any  obstacles 
to  the  promotion  of  education  among  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  in  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  so  much 
needed  for  all  classes  of  children,  the  concession  was  made 
by  the  legislature.  It  was,  of  course,  understood  tliat  one 
of  the  more  important  objects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
rate school  law  would  thus  be  accomplished;  and  that,  with 
the  combined  influence  of  the  public  common  schools,  crime 
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and  vagrancy  would  sensibly  diminish  in  cities  and  towns. 
Should  this  desirable  object  not  be  accomplished,  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  legislature  to  modify  or  take  away  the 
powers  now  conferred  by  the  separate  school  act. 

In  1841,  there  was  only  oyie  Roman  Catholic  separate 
scliool  in  Upper  Canada;  in  1851  they  had  only  increased 
to  sixteen ;  but  in  1862  they  had  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  nine.  The  legislative  apportionment,  to  these  schools 
in  1861  was  $7,550 ;  the  local  contributions  made  by  their 
supporters  in  the  same  year  was  $23,262 ;  total  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  these  schools  in  1861,  $30,941.  The  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  forty-one  separate  schools  in  opera- 
tion in  1855  was  4,885,  while  the  number  attending  the  one 
hundred  and  nine  schools  in  1861  was  13,631. 

3.  Protestant  Separate  Schools. 

The  law  which  at  present  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada  was  passed  in 
1850,*  but  advantage  is  rarely  taken  of   its  provisions. 

*  The  most  important  parts  of  this  law,  authorizing  Protestant  and  coloured 
separate  schools,  are  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Upon  the  application  in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  heads  of  families  resi- 
dent in  any  township,  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  being  Protestants,  the 
municipal  council  of  the  said  township  or  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any 
such  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  shall  authorize  the  establishment 
therein  of  one  or  more  separate  schools  for  Protestants ;  and  upon  the  applica- 
tion in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  heads  of  families  resident  in  any  city,  town, 
or  incorporated  village,  being  coloured  people,  the  council  of  such  township,  or 
the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  such  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  shall 
authorize  the  establishment  therein  of  one  or  more  separate  for  coloured  people  ; 
and  in  ev  /y  such  case  such  council  or  board  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  prescribe 
the  limits  of  the  section  or  sections  of  such  schools." 

"  6.  No  Protestant  separate  school  shall  be  allowed  in  any  school  section,  ex- 
cept when  the  teacher  of  the  common  school  in  such  section  is  a  Roman 
Catholic." 

"  7.  In  all  cities,  towns,  incorporated  villages,  and  township  common  school 
sections  in  which  such  separate  schools  exist,  each  Protestant  or  coloured  person 
(as  the  case  may  be)  sending  children  to  any  such  school  or  supporting  the 
same  by  subscribing  thereto  annually  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  at  which  such 
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This  law  permits  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  separate 
sehool  in  any  locality  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  teacher  is 
employed  in  the  common  school ;  but  although  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  Eoman  Catholic  teachers 
cmpk\yed  in  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada  in  1861 
only  four  Protestant  separate  schools  were  in  existence  in 
that  year.  These  schools  were  attended  by  120  pupils,  and 
were  supported  at  an  expense  of  $475 — $415  of  which 
were  contributed  by  theii'  supporter.*!,  and  $60  were  appor- 
tioned from  the  legislative  school  grant. 

4.   Coloured  Sc2)arate  Schools. 

The  law  regulating  coloured  separate  schools  is  the  same 
as  that  which  apj)lics  to  Protestant  separate  schools.  The 
coloured  jieoplc  can  not  be  compelled  to  establish  separate 
schools,  but  may  do  so  at  their  option.  They  enjoy  the 
right  of  sending  their  children  to  the  ordinary  common 
schools,  if  the}'  ])refer  it;  but  in  some  neighborhoods  where 
their  numbers  warrant  it,  they  are  authorized  by  law  to 

person,  if  such  separate  sehool  diJ  not  exist,  must  have  been  rated  in  order  to 
the  obtaininfT  tlu-  annual  legislative  connnon  sehool  grant,  shall  be  exeiTi|)t  from 
the  payment  of  all  rates  imposed  for  tlie  support  of  the  common  schools  of  such 
city,  town,  incorporated  village,  and  school  section,  respectively,  and  of  all 
rates  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sucli  common  school  grant." 

"  t*.  Such  separate  schools  shall  not  share  in  any  school  money  raised  by  local 
municipal  assessment." 

"  10.  Each  such  separate  sehool  shall  share  in  such  legislative  connnon 
school  grant,  according  to  the  yearly  average  number  of  pupils  attendin"  such 
separate  sehool,  as  compari'd  with  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending;  the 
common  schools  in  each  such  city,  town,  incorporated  village,  or  township  •  the 
mean  attendance  of  pu|)ils  for  winter  and  summer  being  taken." 

"  17.  The  trustees  of  each  such  st'i)arato  seliool  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
under  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  separate  sehool  ot  ,  (as  the  case 

may  be,)  in  the  townsliip,  city,  or  town  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  ;  and 

shall  have  tlie  same  power  to  impose,  levy,  and  collect  school  rates  or  subscrip- 
tions upon  and  froTu  persons  sending  eliildrcn  to  or  subscribing  towards  the 
support  of  the  separate  scliool,  as  the  trustees  of  a  commoti  school  section  have 
to  impose,  levy,  and  collect  scliool  rates  or  subscriptions  from  persons  Laving 
property  in  the  siction  or  sending  children  to  or  subscribing  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  school  of  such  section." — [Consolidated  Staluks;  caj).  05." 
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unite  and  establish  scliools  of  their  own.  The  number  of 
these  schools  in  existence  in  1861  was  only  two.  They 
were  attended  by  118  children,  and  were  supported  at  an 
expense  of  $203;  of  which  $127  were  contributed  from 
Jociil  sources,  and  $76  from  the  legislative  school  grant. 
The  additional  number  of  coloured  children  attending  the 
common  schools  has  not  been  reported  separately. 

5.  Indian  Schools. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  there  were  about  8,500 
Indians  in  Upper  Canada.  Up  to  the  same  period,  there 
were  only  about  thirty  schools  established  among  them. 
These  schools  were  taught  by  about  thirty -five  teachers,  and 
attended  by  about  eight  hundred  pupils.  Of  these  schools, 
three  were  of  a  superior  class,  viz. :  the  New  England  So- 
ciety's (Church  of  England)  school  at  Mohawk,  Grand  River, 
and  the  Industrial  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  schools  at  Mount 
Ehnn,  (County  of  Middlesex,)  and  Alnwick  (County  of 
Northumberland.) 

The  New  England  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  was 
established  in  England  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  (about  1700.) 
In  1830,  it  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  school  es- 
tablished for  the  remnant  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  at 
Mohawk,  Grand  River,  (see  page  374.)  In  this  school  pro- 
vision is  made  for  boarding  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending it,  and  for  giving  them  instruction  in  the  usual 
branches  of  a  common  English  education  accompanied  with 
religious  teaching.  A  part  of  the  boys  are  also  taught 
some  mechanical  arts  and  instruction  is  given  to  some  of 
the  girls  in  domestic  affairs.  The  schools  at  Mount  Elgin 
and  Alnwick,  arc  purely  industrial  or  agricultural  in  their 
character.  The  pupils  receive  a  good  plain  education  ac- 
companied by  religious  instruction ;  the  girls  are  also  in- 
structed in  household  affairs,  and  the  boys  are  employed  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  working  the  farm. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  NOT  RECEIVING  LEGISLATIVE  AID. 

1.  Church  of  England  Parochial  Schools. 

In-most  of  the  cities  of  Uj)pcr  Canada,  parochial  scbools 
have,  for  some  years,  been  establislied  in  connection  with  the 
principal  Church  of  England  congregations,  but  no  authen- 
tic information  relating  to  their  condition  has  been  jiub- 
lished.  They  are  supported  by  fees  and  private  subscrip- 
tions  and  are  chiefly  attended  by  poor  children. 

2.  Private  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

In  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  there  are 
private  schools  of  various  descriptions  for  boys  and  girls. 
Those  for  girls  are  more  numerous  than  for  boys,  owing  to 
the  greater  number  of  public  schools  which  have  been 
established  for  boys.  There  were  in  1861  upwards  of  three 
hundred  private  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  attended  by 
nearly  7,400  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  more  important 
towns,  several  excellent  lloman  Catholic  convents  for  the 
education  of  girls  have  been  established,  viz. : 

The  Ladies  of  Lorelto  have  established  convents  for  the 
superior  education  of  young  ladies  at  Toronto  in  18-47,  with 
branches  at  Niagara  Falls,  Guelph,  and  Belleville. 

IVie  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  also  similar  convents  at  To- 
ronto, Barrie,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catharines,  besides  scliools 
at  Oakville,  Brantford,  and  Paris. 

TJie  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  have  an  old  established  con- 
vent at  Kingston. 

An  Ursuline  convent  exists  at  Chatham,  and  a  convent 
under  a  French  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Ottawa. 
The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  a  school  at  Alexandria. 

8.  Sunday  Schools. 

From,  the  returns  received  at  the  educational  department 
it  appears  that  there  were  about  two  thousand  Sunday 
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schools  in  Upper  Canada  in  1861,  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  thousand  children.  About  eighteen  hundred  Sun- 
day school  libraries  have  been  established,  containing  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  books. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  LEGISLATITB  AID. 

1.  TJi'>per  Cayiada  College. 

Upper  Canada  College,  or  Royal  Grammar  School,  at 
Toronto,  was  established  in  1829-30,  by  Sir  John  Colborne 
(now  Lord  Seaton,)  and  endowed  with  a  grant  of  sixty- 
six  thousand  acres  of  the  crown  lands.  This  college  is 
under  the  control  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  was  designed  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  Upper 
Canada  as  the  best  public  grammar  schools  do  in  England. 
It  has  done  good  service  in  its  day;  and,  since  its  establish- 
ment, has  educatea  about  twenty-five  hundred  pupils,  some 
of  whom  now  occupy  high  positions  among  the  public  men  of 
Upper  Canada.  From  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  annually  attend  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
principal  there  are  ten  masters  in  the  college.  At  the  July 
exaniinauuns  several  exhibitions,  varying  in  value  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  are  open  to  com- 
petition among  the  grammar  schools  of  Upper  Canada. 
Annual  prizes  and  certificates  of  honor  are  annually  dis- 
tributed among  the  pupils. 

2.  Model  Orammar  School  for  Upper  Canada. 

The  Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada  is  some- 
what similar  in  its  character  to  Upper  Canada  College.  It 
was  established  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  at 
Toronto,  in  1858,  and  was  "  mainly  intended  to  exemplify 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  required  by  law 
to  be  tau^^ht  in  the  grammar  schools,  especially  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  as  a  model  for  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
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country."  It  also  provides  facilities  for  a  training  class  of 
ten  grammar  school  masters.  'Die  number  of  pupils  ig 
limited  to  one  hundred,  or  three  from  each  county  or  union 
of  counties  in  Upper  Canada.  Prizes  and  certificates  are 
annually  distributed  among  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  the 
rector  there  are  eight  masters. 

8.   7'he  County  Grammar  Schools. 

Grammar  schools  were  first  established  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1807,  under  the  name  of  "  district  schools."  The  nura. 
ber  established  in  that  year  was  eight, — or  one  each  for  the 
eight  districts  into  which  the  province  was  then  divided. 

In  1853,  the  present  county  grammar  school  system  was 
established.  It  was  designed  to  form  a  link  between  the 
common  school  and  the  university,  and  was  intended  to 
provide  facilities  for  giving  "  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  English  and  commercial  education, 
including  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  in  niuthe- 
niatics,  so  far  as  to  j)reparc  students  for  University  College 
or  any  college  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto."* 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  and  the  general 
regulations  for  their  management  are  prescribed  by  the 
council  of  public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada.  Masters 
must  either  be  graduates  of  some  university,  or  possess  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  a  committee  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  public  instruction.  Pupils,  on 
entering  a  grammar  school,  are  required  to  pass  a  prelimin- 
ary examination  in  "reading,  writing,  spelling;  simple 
and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  reduction  and  simple 
proportion;  elements  of  English  grammar  and  parsing; 
defmitions  and  outlines  of  geography."  There  are  four 
grammar  school  terms  in  each  year,  and  the  fees  rin;  deter- 
mined by  the  local  lioards  of  trustees.  The  members  of 
these  boards  are  a])pointed  by  the  county  councils.  In  18<)1 
there  were  eighty-six  grammar  schools  in  Upper  Canada, 

*  IC  Vict.,  cliap.  186.  I 
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attended  by  4,760  pupils  and  supported  at  a  cost  of  $85,164, 
including  a  legislative  grant  of  $36,693. 


CIIAPTEK  IV. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  NOT  RKCKIVINO  PUBLIC  AID. 

1.  College  Preparalonj  Schools. 

Until  lately  a  preparatory  school  was  attached  to  Trini./ 
and  Queen's  Colleges.  That  connected  with  Trinity  College 
has  ceased  to  exist;  while  that  attached  to  Queen's  Collc'i-c 
has  been  merged  into  the  Frontenac  County  Grammar 
School.  The  preparatory  school  connected  with  Victoria 
College  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

2.  Seminaries  and  Academies, 

TIte  Friends''  Seminary  was  established  near  Picton,  in 
the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  in  1841,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  seminary  is 
situated  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  will  accommo- 
dat(3  about  sixty  male  and  female  pupils.  At  present, 
instractiou  is  given  in  the  English  branches  only;  but  ex- 
ertions arc  shortly  expected  to  be  made  to  introduce  the 
study  of  the  classics  into  the  seminary.  It  is  intended 
also,  to  erect  more  suitable  buildings,  capable  of  holding 
eighty  pupils.  The  officers  of  the  institution  arc  a  super- 
intendent, a  matron,  and  other  teachers — all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are  two  terms, 
—a  winter  and  a  summer  term. 

Tlie  Belleville  Seminary  was  established  at  Belleville, 
county  of  Eastings,  in  1854,  cliicfly  by  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 
It  was  opened  in  1857,  and  is  under  the  control  of  that  body. 
Its  design  is  to  afford  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education  to  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen.  The 
building  will  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils— one  hun- 
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dred  of  whom  can  reside  in  the  building.  The  ofiicera  of 
the  institution  are,  a  principal,  a  preceptress,  u  profoasor  of 
mathciiKities,  of  (ireek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, besides  a  lady  teacher  of  music.  The  sessions  begin 
in  iMay  and  ,Se[)teniber. 

T/ic  Canadian  Literary  Institute  was  established  at  Wooil- 
stock,  county  of  Oxford,  in  1857-8,  by  the  regular  Baptistg 
of  Upper  Canada.  It  is  under  the  control  of  that  body 
and  is  chiefly  designed  to  afford  instruction  in  the  primary 
and  higher  English  branches  of  education  to  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen.  (The  theological  department  is  re- 
ferred to  on  pages  433  and  439.)  The  course  of  study,  in  the 
higher  departments,  is  so  aiTanged  as  to  suit  male  studeiiu 
both  in  classics  and  natural  sci(!nees.  It  is  also  designed  to 
prepare  male  students  for  admission  to  the  Law  Society,  or 
for  matriculation  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  or  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In  the  course  for  young  ladies 
classics  and  the  higher  mathematics  are  omitted.  In  the 
primary  department,  no  pupil  under  eleven  years  of  a"c  is 
admissible.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  these 
branches  in  18()1,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-four;  in  the 
theological  class,  twenty -seven;  total,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  The  oflicers  of  the  institution  are  six ;  viz.:  a 
principal,  two  other  male  teachers,  and  three  female  teach- 
ers.    The  terms  begin  in  January,  April,  and  September. 

yV/e  Wcdcyan  Female  College,  a  proprietary  institution 
in  connection  with  the  conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Cliureh  in  Canada,  was  established  at  the  city  of 
Hamilton  in  LSOL  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  superior  ed- 
ucation in  the  Knglish  branches  to  young  ladies  exclusively. 
The  proprietors  of  the  college  are  an  incorporated  body, 
po.s.sessed  of  one  or  more  shares  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  oflicers  of  the  college  are  eight;  viz.:  a 
principal,  live  female  and  two  male  teachers,  besides  a 
domestic  or  house  governor,  and  a  chaplain. 
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fjie  Convents.  In  nearly  every  important  town  of  U[)pcr 
Canada,  conventa  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  es- 
tabliiihod  for  the  instrnction  of  young  hidies  in  the  superior 
branches  of  an  English  education.  The  following  are  the 
principal  ones,  viz.: 

1.  The  Ladies  of  Lorelto.  They  have  a  superior  convent 
in  Toronto,  with  excellent  branches  at  the  Niagara  Prills, 
Gut'lph,  and  ]k'lleville,  A  i)U])il  at  one  institution  can  bo 
removed  to  the  other  without  any  inconvenience. 

2.  T'nc  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  also  similar  convents  at 
Toronto,  Barrie,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catharines.  They  also 
teach  the  Eoman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  at  Oakville, 
Brantford,  and  Paris. 

3.  Tlic  Sisiei-s  of  the  Presentation  have  an  old  established 
convent  at  Kingston. 

4.  An  Ursidine  convent  has  been  established  at  Chatham, 
and  a  convent  under  a  French  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
has  been  established  at  Ottawa.  The  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  have  a  School  at  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  V. 


PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
1.  Schools  of  Theology. 

I. — CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Although  a  Royal  Charter  was  obtained  in  March,  1827, 
authorizing  the  instituti'  u  of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the 
proposed  University  of  .ving's  College,  at  Toronto,  it  was 
not  until  1843  that  a  professorship  in  that  faculty  was  act- 
ually established.  Pending  the  i)rotracted  public  discussions 
on  the  subject,  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan,  Prot- 
estant-Episcopal Bishop  of  the  diocese,  upon  the  re])ort  and 

recommendation  of  his  three  chaplains,  founded  a  diocesan 
28 
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theological  college  at  Cobourg,  in  December,  18 il  This 
diocesan  college  was  continued,  notwithstanding  tic  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  England  professorship  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  King's  College,  from  1843  uu'il  1850 
(when  an  alteration  was  made  in  that  institution,  and  the 
divinity  professorship  abolished,)  in  conscqucnc*;  of  the 
precarious  tenure  by  v/hich  the  divinity  i^rofesaorship  in 
King's  College  was  held  during  those  years.  In  1851,  after 
the  ])rofessorship  of  divinity  was  iinaJly  abolished,  the 
bishop  undertook  the  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  found- 
ing a  purely  Church  of  England  university  and  obtaininn-  a 
lioyal  Charter  for  it.  This  he  successfully  accomplished- 
and  in  January,  1858,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  preside  at  the 
inauguration  of  Trinity  Ci  liege  Uuiversity,  in  which  there 
was  established  a  faculty  of  divinity.  The  diocesan  collejie 
at  Cobourg  was  merged  into  the  new  universitv,  and  in 
1858  the  students  transferred  from  Cobourg  to  Toronto. 

The  regulations  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  Trinity 
College  University  are  as  follows: — 

"  The  theological  course  of  Trinity  College  extends  over 
two  years.  Any  jierson  is  eligible  for  admission  to  it  wlio 
has  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  who,  having  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  has  passed  one  year  in  the  Arts  Course. 

"  Batdu'lor  of  Divinity.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must 
be  ^^asters  of  Arts  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing.  The 
rerpiisitc  exercises  are, — "  A  Latin  and  an  English  thesis,— 
one  on  some  point  of  doctrine  connected  with  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  the  other  on  some  scri{)tural  subject  to 
be  appointed  by  the  examiners;  An  examination  must  also 
b(^  passed  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  treatise  or  treatises  clioseii 
by  the  examiners;  An  English  sermon  must  be  p'racheil 
before  the  university. 

**  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must 
be  Bachelors  of  Divinity  of  five  years'  standing.  They 
will  be  required  to  write  an  English  and  a  Latin  thesis,  as 
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in  the  case  of  B.D.,  and  to  preach  an  English  sermon  before 
the  university. 

"The  examiners  in  divinity  shall  be  the  professors  of 
divinity,  and  two  graduates  in  that  faculty,  to  be  appointed 
bj'  the  council." 

Objections  having  been  made  to  the  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  theological  teachings  in  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto, the  Right  Ecverend  Doctor  Cronyn,  Bishop  of  Huron, 
proposes  to  establish  a  theological  college  in  that  diocese. 
A  grant  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  has  been  made  for 
this  object  by  the  society  in  England  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge.  An  English  gentleman  has  also  given  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  towards  the  same  object. 

11. — CHURCH  OF   ROME. 

Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  five  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
ceses, viz.:  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and 
Sandwich,  in  each  of  which,  there  is  a  college  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  In  these  colleges,  there  is  also  provision 
made  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
Eegiopolis  College,  at  Kingston,  is  the  oldest  of  these  dio- 
cesan colleges,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  college  in  Upper  Canada. 

Eegiopolis  College  was  founded  by  the  late  Hon.  and  Right 

Rev.  Bishop  McDonell,  who  left  a  legacy  by  will  for  this 

object  in  1835.     It  was  opened  in  18-16   by  the  Very 

Reverend  Angus  Macdonell,  Vicar-Greneral,  who  is  its  pres- 

I  ent  president.     The  general  course  of  study  in  the  college 

;  embraces  classics,  mathematics,  philosoph}'-,  and  theology. 

i  The  theological  course  extends  over  three  years. 

I      St.  Joseph's  College,  at  Ottawa,  was  founded  in  1848,  by 

j  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Joseph  E.  Guigues,  first  Roman 

1   Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese.     It  is  under  the  direction  of 

:  the  "  Society  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate."     Its 

general  course  is  classical  and  commercial. 
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Its  tlieological  course  comprises  moral  and  dogmatical 
theology,  and  is  usually  attended  by  about  fifteen  students. 
Already  forty  priests  Lave  been  educated  at  the  eollcffe 
and  are  now  performing  their  functions  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

St.  Michael's  College  was  established  at  Toronto  in  1852 
by  some  clergymen  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Eight  Kcverend  Doctor  De  Charbonell,  2nd 
Eoman  Catholic  bishop  of  Toronto.  It  is  chiefly  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation, but  among  its  professors  is  one  of  divinity.  The 
superior  is  professor  of  logic.  The  course  of  study  in 
logic  and  theology  extends  from  four  to  five  years. 

III. — CHURCH    OP    SCOTLAND. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Caut^aa,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  a  university  at  Kingston 
called  Queen's  College.  In  its  theological  faculty  there  are 
two  professors,  viz.:  the  Principal  and  primarius  professor 
and  the  professor  of  oriental  languages,  biblical  criticism 
and  church  history.  The  theological  course  extends  over 
three  sessions;  the  study  of  Chaldec  is  only  required  during 
one  session,  while  attendance  on  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
classes  is  optional. 

IV. — CANADA    PRESBYTERIAN    CllUUCU. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  now  includes  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  Both  bodies  had  their  separate  divinity  balls,  or 
colleges,  until  the  period  of  the  union  in  1861,  when  they 
were  merged  into  Knox's  (theological)  College,  Toronto, 
which  had  been  establi.shed  by  the  Free  Church  in  18-14. 
This  college  has  three  professors,  viz. :  the  Principal  and  pri- 
marius professor  of  divinity,  the  professor  of  church  history 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  professor  of  ex- 
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egetical  theology  and  philosophy.  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends over  six  years,  including  three  years  in  general  studies, 
and  three  years  in  theology.  The  admission  to  the  college 
is  through  the  various  presbyteries,  w^ch  have  tho 
right  of  examination  in  order  to  entrance.  A  boarding 
house  is  attached  to  the  college ;  but  residence  is  optional. 
The  institution  is  supported  by  funds  contributed  annually 
by  the  congregations  of  the  church.  The  liberality  of 
several  individuals  and  congregations  has  secured  to  it  a  ffew 
permanent  bursaries  or  scholarships.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  invitation  of  Principal  Willis, 
visited  the  college  in  1860,  and  afterwards  made  a  donation 
to  it  of  eight  hundred  dollars  to  form  a  fund  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  annual  prizes.  The  college  possesses  a  museum 
and  also  a  library  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  which 
was  established  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Principal  Willis,  Rev.  Professor  Burns,  and  other  friends. 

V. — THE   METHODIST   CHURCHES. 

Although  two  Methodist  bodies  in  Canada  have  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  which  many  of  their  ministers  attend 
as  secular  students,  in  neither  of  them  is  there  any  provi- 
sion made  for  theological  training.  The  different  Methodist 
bodies  have,  however,  a  prescribed  course  of  thoologic:?' 
study  which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  must  compleL';. 
before  ordination  and  during  their  four  years'  probatior;. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  course  of  study  will  be  found  on 
page  440. 

VI. — THE    BAPTIST    CUURCHEa 

Tlie  only  Baptist  institution  in  Upper  Canada  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  theological  training  is  the  Canadian 
Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock.  The  regulations  require 
candidates  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  They  must 
also  bring  letters  from  their  respective  churches,  either 
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licensing  them  to  preacli  or  approving  of  their  studying 
for  the  ministry.  Prior,  also,  to  their  full  admission,  they 
are  required  to  submit  to  a  committee,  chosen  by  the  trustees 
a  statement  oi^ their  Christian  c.vjieiience  and  call  to  the 
ministry.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  years. 
See  page  440. 

VII. — CONGREaATIONAL   CHURCH. 

The  Congregational ists  of  the  various  provinces  have 
within  the  last  few  years,  united  their  various  institutions 
into  one  theological  college  at  Toronto,  under  the  name  of 
the   "  Congregational  College  of  British  North  America." 
This  college  is  not  endowed,  but  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  colonial  churches,  assisted  by  a  grant 
from  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  of  England.    It  is 
under  the  control  of  subscribers,  by  whom  a  board  of  di- 
rectors  is  chosen  to  manage  the  college.     The  course  of  study 
extends  over  live  sessions  of  six  months  each.     Upwards 
of  fifty  ministers  have  already  been  sent  out  from  the  insti- 
tute.    The  present  course  includes  "the  usual  branches  of 
a  liberal  education,  embracing  the  original  language  of  tLe 
Scriptures,  biblical  literature,  theology,  church  history,  ho- 
miletics  and  pastoral  duty.     Every  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  college  is  required  to  present  to  the  directors,—!. 
Tlie  testimony  of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and   i 
ai)j)arent  suitableness  for  the  ministry  ;    2.  A  written  state-   , 
ment  of  the  grounds  of  his  conviction  that  he  is  called  to 
the  work,  and  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine;  3.  Evidence 
of  sufficient  literary  acquirements — tlic  minimum  of  which   ' 
shall  be  a  fair  English  education."     Students  arc  first  ad-   ', 
mitted  for  one  session  on  ])robation.     No  fees  are  charged 
for  tuition,  and  assistance  is  given,  when  required,  towards 
defraying  the  ex{)enses  of  board  in  private  families.    Ex-  j 
aminations  are   licld   at   the  close  of   each  session.    The 
rollege  has  a  valuable  library  of  over  two  thousand  volumes. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  THEOLOGICAL  TEXT  OR  UEFEUEXCK  HOOKS  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  THE   SEVERAL   COLLEGES,    ETC. 

1.  Church  of  England. 


Portions  of  the  Septuagint ; 

New  Testament  in  Greek,  (chiefly  the 
EpistleB ;) 

Sebrew:  Bernard's  Guide  to  the 
Hebrew  Student ; 

One  or  more  historical  or  prophetical 
boolts  of  the  Old  Testament,  »fec., 

Ecclesiastical  History :  In  this  depart- 
ment have  been  used  :  Robertson 
for  the  first  six  centuries ;  Hard- 
wiclt  for  the  middle  ages  and  Re- 
formation ;  and  Mussing  Cerd,  for 
the  English  Riftirination  ; 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England:  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Browne's  Lectures ; 


Liturgy :  Proctor  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer; 

Peai'son  on  the  Creed  ; 

Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  V.5 

A  treatise  or  treatises  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  three  centurias  5 

Moral  Science:  Bishop  Sanderson's 
Lectures;  Do  OblagationeConsci- 
entias ;  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons, 
by  Whewell ; 

Aristotle,  Ethic.  Niconi.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ; 

Plato,  Resp.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ; 

History  of  Greek  Philosophy; 

History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  E'  g- 
land 


2.   Church  of  Rome. 


Bouvier's  Institutiones  TheologiciB ; 
Gury,  Compendium  Theologica;  Mor- 

ralis ; 
St.  Liguoris  Theologia  Moralis ; 
Billuart  on  St.  Thomas  ; 
Cardinal  Gousset,  Theologie  morale  et 

dogmatique ; 


Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures  on 
Seience  and  Revealed  Religion  ; 

L'Abbe  Migne's  Cursus  Completus 
Saerie  Scripturo) ; 

Cur.sus  Completus  Sanctorum  Patrum  . 

Commentaries  of  Maldoiiatus ; 

Catcehismus  Concilii  Trident'mi  ; 


Bishop  Kenrick,  Theologia  moralis  et  Rodriguez's  Christian  Perfection  ; 


doginatica ; 
Joannes  Devoti  on  Canon  Law  ; 
Summa  TheologiiE,  Sancti  Thoma; ; 
Baldeschi's  Ceremonial; 
Cercmoniale  Episc«porum  j 
Reeve's  Church  History  ^ 
Rohrbacher's  Church  History ; 

3.   Church  of  Sco&tirtfl. 

Arnol4'«  First  Hebrew  Book  ;  Bible, 


Calmet ; 

]>i.\on'3  Introduction  to  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture ; 

Bi'Uvier  and  Rothenflue's  Course  of 
Philosophy  ;  .-leluding  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 


Tlieohqy : 

Hill's  Lectures ;    Paley's  Evide»ee8 ; 
Butler's  Analogy :   Greek  TeetaBhtmi. 

Biblical  Criticism : 
Greek Tcfrtamcnt ;  Eadie  on  Colossians ; 
Ellicott  on   J  -iihesiaus ;  Bush's  Notes 

on  (icnesis; 
Home's  Introduction  ; 
Wolfe's  Hebrew  Giammar ; 


Chaldens : 
Riggs's  Manual :  The  Bible. 

Syruic : 
Uhlemann's  Grammar ;  The  Bible. 

A}-abic: 
Stewart's  Grammar ;  Tho  Bible. 

Church  History: 
Kurty's  Text-book. 
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4.   Canada  Presbyterian  Chwih. 

Systematic  Theology — Oells'  Institutes 
of  Theology,  with  extracts  f-oin 
Calvin  ; 

Dr.  Willis'  Latin  Collectanea  ; 

Biblical  Criticism — Homo's  Introduc- 
tion ; 

Class  of  Evidences  of  Christianity — 
Butler,  Puley. 


Class  of  Kxegetical  Theology — Ellicot  • 
Eadic  on  the  Epistles  ; 
Alfordfc  Greek  Testament ; 
Moj^t)  on  the  Minor  Prophets  • 
K</iU\  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Reid 

with  Notes  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton— 

Way  land. 


5,   Weskyan  Methodist  Church. 


First  year : 
'ilio  Bible;   Horner's  Introduction; 
W.^sley's  Sermons,  (first  series  ;) 
H'tsky's  Christian  Perfection ; 
^V'esley's  Notes  on    the  New  Testa- 
ment ; 
W?  '.son's  Tlieological  Institut.,  (part  i.) 
(  1  dditional  for  honors : 
Wesley  on  Original  Sin  ; 
Fletcher's  Appeal ; 
Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism.) 

Second  year : 
Watson's  Theological  Institut.,  (part  ii.) 
Murdoch's    Moshelm's     Ecclesiastical 

History  by  Reid ; 
Dr.  G.  Smith's  History  of  Methodism  : 
Bangs 's    History    of    the    Methodist- 
Episcopal  Chinch. 


{Additional  for  honors: 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals — I.  PaLriarchrJ 

Age :  2.  Hebrew  People.) 
Tliird  year: 
Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  (fiart 

iii.  anJ  iv.;) 
Pears:  i  on  the  Creed  ; 
Taylor's  Ancient  and  INiodern  History. 
{Additional  for  honors : 
Smith's    Sacred    Annals— 3.    Geiitiie 

Nations.) 
Fourth  year : 
Butler'.s  Analogy,  with Teft's  Analysis; 
Upham's  Mental  Philosophy  ; 
Whately's  I.^)gic  and  Rhetoric; 
{Additional  for  honors: 
E.xamination  by  miscellaneous  questions 

on  the  foregoing.) 


6.  Baptist   Church. 


Paley's  Natural  Theology; 
W^ayland's  Moral  Science ; 
Paley  and  Wilson's  Evidences  <>f  Chris 

tianity ; 
Ernesti's  Principles  of  Interprotaiion; 
Hebrew  Bible ; 
Malcolm's  Butler's  Analogy ; 
Jahn's  Biblical  Archeology  ; 
Biblical  Geography ; 


Giesler's  Ecclesiastical  History; 

The  New  Testament  and  Septuajrint  in 
Greek  ;   also  translatioos  ; 

Analysis  and  Exegesis  in  Greek ; 

Besides  lectures  on  the  genuineness  ef 
Scripture,  History  of  Sacred  Criti- 
cism, Ecelesiastieal  History,  Cl:ris- 
tian  Theology,  Pastoral  Theok-gy 
Pastoral  Duties,  &c.,  Ac. 


*^:,,JA^ 
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Books  of  Beference: 

1.  In  Systematic  Theologj' : 
Calvin's  Institutes; 
The  works  of  Howe,   Edwards,  and 

Dwight ; 
KtiapP,  Pick,  an^  Wardlaw's  Theology; 
Dr.  Pye  Smith's  First  Lines ; 
Payne's  Lcetures ; 
Watson's  Institutes. 

2.  In  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Interpre- 
tation : 

Home's  Introduction ; 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament ; 

Wcstcott  on  the  Gospels ; 

Alexander's  Christ  and  Christianity ; 

Ellicott's  Life  of  Christ ; 

Ernesti's  Institutes ; 

Plank's  Sacred  Philology ; 

Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism  and  Iler- 
meneutics ; 

Fairbain's  Ilcrmeneutical  Manual ; 

Kilto,  tler-og,  and  Smith's  Cyclope- 
dias; 


Congregational  Church. 

On  the  Evidences :  Butler,  Campbell, 
Paley,  Watson,  Chalmers,  &c.; 

On  the  Greek  Testament :  Alford,  El- 
licott,  Winer,  Benzu,  and  Ocrhau- 
sen. 
'6.  In  Cliurch  History : 

Reid's  Murdoch's  Mosheini,  Noan- 
der,  Giesler,  Ilase,  Kurty,  SchafT, 
Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes ; 

Milinan's  Latin  Christianity ; 

(Bohii's)  Greek  Eeclesiast.  Historians ; 

Ilagenback's  History  of  Doctrine ; 

Ncnnder's  Christian  Dogmas ; 

Bingham's  and  Coleman's  Antiquities ; 

Chase's  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

4.  In  Church  Government : 
John  Owen,  David  Clarkson  ; 
Wardlaw's    Congregational    Indepen- 
dency ; 

Davidson's  Church  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament ; 

5.  On  Baptism  :  Wnrdlaw,  Ewing, 
L.  Woods,  Beecher,  Wilson,  and 
Halley. 


2.  Schools  of  Law. 

I.— THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OF  OSCOODE  HALL. 

"In  Upper  Canada,  the  profession  of  tLc  law  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  each  subject  to  its  ',\\n  pecuhar  regula- 
tions, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  other, 
though  generally  the  one  person  practices  in  both.  They 
are,  barristers,  or  persons  authorized  to  "^)?eaf?  at  the  bar" 
of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  and  to  take  upon  them  the 
advising  and  defense  of  clients,  and  from  whom  all  judgvs, 
Queen's  counsel,  and  attorneys  and  solicitors  general  arc 
selecled;  and  atbrneys  and  solicitors,  or  persons  authorized 
to  "  appear  in  the  courts  "  in  the  place  and  on  behalf  of 
others,  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  on  the  retainer 
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of  clients.  The  only  distinction  between  these  two  latter  is 
that  "  attorney  "  is  the  title  adopted  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  "  solicitor  "  the  title  adopted  in  the  courts 
of  equit3\" — [Ca7iada  Educational  Directory,  p.  94. 

In  the  study  of  law,  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Law 
Society  for  Upper  Canada  takes  precedence* 

Students  who  have  already  passed  through  a  three  or  four 
years'  university  course  of  law  studies  are  still  required,  if 
they  wish  to  become  barristers  at  law,  to  begin  (k  novo,  and 
continue  as  students  of  the  Law  Society  for  three  years 
longer.  While  those  who  are  not  university  graduates  are 
only  required  to  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Law  Society  as 
students  for  live  years.  All  students  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  they  must  attend  term  lectures,  and  must  re- 
ceive their  professional  education  under  the  superintendence 
of  some  barrister. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  education  of  the  students,  the 
Law  Society  has  arranged  "  that  the  tuition  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  law  school  shidl  be  by  means  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  mootings;  that  there  shall  be  four  readers, 
viz. :  the  reader  on  common  law,  the  reader  on  equity,  the 
reader  on  commercial  law,  and  the  reader  on  the  law  of 
real  property;  that  in  addition  to  the  lectures  in  term,  there 
shall  be  lectures  during  the  three  educational  terms  of  eaeh 

*  The  Ijiw  Society  of  Upper  Canada  was  established  in  1797,  by  tlio  Act 
37  George  III.,  cap.  13,  wliicli  enabled  the  then  practitioners  of  the  law  to 
form  tlieniselves  into  a  society,  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  country  and 
the  profession  a  learned  and  honorable  body,  ♦o  assist  their  fellow-subjects  as 
occasion  may  require,  and  to  support  and  inaintinn  the  constitution  of  the 
province."  By  the  same  act,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  were  consti- 
tuted visitors,  with  authority  to  sanction  sueli  rules  as  they  eonsidi.'rod  necessary 
for  the  g(X)d  govrrnnient  of  the  society.  In  18:22,  the  society  was  ineopwrated 
by  the  Act,  2  George  IV^,  cap.  5,  and  its  functions  vested  in  the  treasurer  and 
benchers  for  the  time  being,  elected  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  society, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  law  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  benchers  sit  in  convocation  every  law  term,  for  the  admission  of  stuilents 
and  barristers,  and  for  other  business. — [Canada  Educational  Directory,  p.  95 
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year,  wliicli  shall  continue  for  six  consecutive  weeks  each. 
The  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  educational  term  is, 
however,  voluntary.  In  order  to  give  an  additional  stimu- 
lus to  the  study  of  law  in  Upper  Canada,  the  society  has 
estahlished  four  scholarships  (one  for  each  year's  course) 
which  are  open  to  any  student  on  the  society's  books, 
whether  pupils  of  the  law  school  or  not.  Tliesc  scholar- 
ships are  of  the  respective  values  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  one  hundred  and  sixty,  two  hundred,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  dollars  per  annum,  and  are  payable 
quarterly.  The  readers  deliver  the  lectures,  hold  readings, 
and  preside  at  mootings  or  the  moot  courts.  The  charge 
for  attendance  at  the  law  school  is  one  dollar  per  term. 
Students  of  the  Law  Society  are  admitted  upon  examination 
in  one  of  the  three  following  classes,  viz.:  the  university 
class,  the  senior  class,  and  the  junior  class.  The  examina- 
tion in  the  university  and  the  senior  classes  is  the  same,  and 
includes  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics  or  metaphysics,  astron- 
omy, ancient  and  modern  geography  and  history;  the  ex- 
amination in  the  junior  class  is  in  Latin,  mathematics, 
English  history,  and  modern  geography. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  be  of  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years.  He  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  writing  and  also  ore  temis.  These  examinations  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  for  "call"  simply,  or  for 
"call,  with  honors."  Every  student  on  being  called  to  the 
bar  must  appear  before  the  convocation  in  a  barrister's  gown 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  superior  courts 
by  a  bencher  of  the  society.  Candidates  for  admission  as 
attorneys  and  solicitors  must  pass  a  similar  examination, 
and  receive  a  "  certiticate  of  fitness,"  but  are  not  required 
to  pass  an  entrance  or  matriculation  examination  as  students 
of  the  Law  Society.  They  must,  however,  have  completed 
the  whole  term  of  their  articles  under  the  instruction  of 
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some  attorney  or  attorneys  previous  to  their  examination 
for  a  "  certificate  of  fitness."* 


11. — UNIVKIiSITY   OP  TOllOXTO   LAW   COUIUSE. 

No  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  faculty  of  law  in  this 
university;  but  the  fcjllowing  are  the  requisites  for  obtain- 
ing the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  tlie  ordinary  course: — 

Having  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  law; 

Being  of  the  standing  of  four  years  from  matriculation- 

Having  passed  in  each  of  those  years  the  examinations 
prescribed  in  the  statute  respecting  "  subjects  of  examina- 
tion in  the  lixculty  of  law;  " 

Being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  following  are  the  requisites  for  obtaining  the  degree 
of  LL.D.:— 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.; 

Being  of  ten  years'  standing  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  or  of  M.A.; 

*  In  an  address  by  the  iateSir  .Tolin  B.  Robinson,  Bart.,  to  the  students  of  tho 
Law  Society,  on  the  oociision  of  his  retirement  from  the  oflicc  of  Chief-Justico 
of  Ujiper  Cimadr,  j-lier  thirty-two  years'  service.)  he  tlius  sums  up  tlie 
"  clian>|08  whieh  have  takeii  place  in  tlie  condition  of  law  students  "  since  he 
first  studied  law  in  18(1?  :  1.  The  period  of  study  luis  been  reduced  two  years 
in  favor  of  graduat'-s  in  arts  or  law ;  2.  Term  lectures  are  delivered  on  tlic 
ditferent  branches  of  law  ;  3.  The  whole  of  the  statutes  h.ive  been  siniplilied 
and  consolidated  ;  4.  Much  that  was  formerly  diHicult  and  embarriissing  in  tlio 
mere  technicality  of  law  has  by  late  chanj^es  been  swc|)t  away,  lie  strongly 
advises  students  "  to  make  some  one  branch  of  the  law  an  especial  object  of 
study — resolving  to  know,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  for  you,  every  thing  that 
can  be  known  in  it,  meaning  and  hoping  to  become  in  time  an  admitted  author- 
ity in  tliat  particular  department  of  the  law,  whether  your  inclin^ition  and 
judgment  shall  lead  you  to  select  the  crimin/tl  law,  the  law  of  real  pinpeity, 
commercial  law,  or  pleading  generally,  or  practice  generally.  Such  a  course 
Would,  I  believe,  insure  to  the  person  who  pursues  it  the  advantasro  of  soon 
being  generally  and  favorably  known.  He  would  acquire  a  reputation  which 
must  advance  him  in  his  profession,  secure  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  legal  brethren,  and  make  his  services  sought  after  by  those  who  have 
valuable  interests  to  protect." 
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Ilaving  composed  an  approved  thesis  upon  some  subject 

in  law. 

Four  scbolarships  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  each  are  distributed  annually  to  students  in 
this  faculty;  each  successful  candidate  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

A  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  certificates  of  honor,  and 
prizes  in  books,  arc  also  distributed  annually  am  i^  the 
successful  students. 

f 

III. — UNIVEUSITY  OP  queen's   COLLEOB  LAW   COUKSE. 

The  law  course  in  Queen's  College  extends  over  three 
years.  Candidates  must  pass  a  matriculation  examination, 
unless  they  have  already  passed  a  similar  examination  in 
any  college,  or  have  been  admitted  as  students  of  the  Law 
Society  for  Upper  Canada.  Lectures  are  delivered  by  three 
professors. 

IV. — UNIVEUPITY  OP    .'TOTORIA  COLLEGE  LAW  COURSE. 

The  law  course  in  Victoria  College  extends  over  four 
years.  Candidates  must  pass  a  matriculation  examination, 
unless  they  have  been  admitted  as  barristers  by  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada.  A  student  of  three  years' 
standing  in  arts  may  enter  at  the  examination  for  the 
second  year;  and  a  graduate  in  the  same  faculty  may  enter 
at  the  third  year  examination.  No  lectures  are  given,  but 
annual  examinations  in  the  subjects  prescribed  are  held. 

V. — UNIVERSITY   OF  TRINITY   COLLEGE  LAW  COURSE. 

No  lectures  in  law  have  been  given  since  the  law  course 
was  opened  at  Osgoode  Hall  by  the  Law  Society. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  THE  LAW  COURSE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  UNITERSITIS8,  ETC. 


1.  Law  Society  /or  Upper  Canada. 


3. 
4. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Law  Scholarships — First  Tear: 

1.  Stephen's  Blackstone,  Vol  i. 

2.  Stephen  on  Pleading. 
Williams  on  Personal  Property. 
Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  from 

Second  Tear: 
Williams  on  Real  Property. 
Best  on  Evidence. 
Smith  oit  Contracts. 
4.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 
Third  Tear: 

1.  Real  Property  :  Statutes  of  U.  C. 

2.  Stephen's  Blackstone,  Book  V. 

3.  Byles  on  Bills. 

4.  Haynes's  Outlines  of  Equity. 

5.  Coote  on  Mortgages. 

Iburth   Tear : 

1.  Burton  on  Real  Property. 

2.  Russell  on  Crimes. 

3.  Common  Law :  Pleading  and  Prac- 

tice. 

4.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

5.  Dart  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 
C.  Mitford  on  Pleading. 

7.  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice. 
Examination  of  Barristers  for  Call: 


1.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vol. 

2.  University  of  Toronto. 


2.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

3.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

4.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

6.  Stephen  ou  Pleading. 

7.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

8.  Byles  on  Bills. 

9.  Public  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada. 

10.  Pleadings  and  Practice  of  the  Su- 

perior Courts  of  Upper  Canada. 
Additional  for  Call,  with  Honors : 

11.  Russell  on  Crimes. 

12.  Story  ou  Partnership. 

13.  Walkins's  Principles  of  Convey- 
ancing. 

14.  Coote  on  Mortgages. 

15.  Dart  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 

16.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

17.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

18.  Ju8tinia:i'6  Institutes. 

Certificate  of  Fitness  for  Attorneys: 

1.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vol.  i. 

2.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

3.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

4.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

5.  Stotute  Laws  of  Upper  Canada. 

6.  Pleading  and  Practice  of  the  Courts. 


1.  Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs. 

2.  Cicero,  Orationes  in  Catilinum,  pro 

Arohia  et  pro  Marcello. 

3.  Logical  and   Rhetorical .  Forms   in 

Fowler's  English  Language. 

4.  History  of  English  Literature,  from 

Elizabeth  to  Anne,  in  Spaulding's 
English  Literature. 

5.  Macaulay's  History  ;    from  Charles 

i.  to  William  iii.,  inclusive. 


6.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chapters  i. 

and  ii.,  with  Appendix. 

7.  Murray's  Logic. 

8.  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy. 

9.  Whately's  Political  Economy. 

Additional  for  Honors: 

1.  Demosthenes'  Philippics. 

2.  Cicero,  pro  Milone. 

3.  Translation  from  Latin  into  English 

Prose. 
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;  of  Upper  Canada. 
1  Practice  of  the  Su- 
I  of  Upper  Canada. 
Ccdl,  with  Honors: 
rimes, 
tnership. 
riociples  of  Convey- 

)rtgagea. 

idors  and  Purchasers. 

kVills. 

lict  of  Laws. 

nstitutes. 

'itness  for  Attorneys: 
Commentaries,  Vol.  i. 
antile  Law. 
Eleal  Property, 
y  Jurisprudence. 

of  Upper  Canada. 

Practice  of  the  Courts. 


10, 


1. 


Analysis  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 

plays. 
Whately's  Synonyms. 
Trench's  English,  Past  and  Present 
Trench's  Study  of  Words. 
Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope. 
Translation     from     English    into 

French. 
,  Ilallam's   Middle  Ages,   chapter 

viii.;  parts  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  books 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. 

Second   Tear : 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Austin's  Province  of  Jurisprudence. 
Smith's  Equity  Juridprudcnoe. 
Williams  on  Real  Property. 
Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 
Bowyer's  Civil  Law. 

Third  Yea": 
Cox's  British  Commonwealth. 


3.  Mitford's  Pleading  in  Equity. 

3.  Burton's  Compendium  of  the  Law 

of  Real  Property. 

4.  Archbold's  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

5.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

6.  Westlake's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Candidates  for  LL.B.: 

1.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

2.  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers, 

3.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

4.  Blackstone,  Vol.  iv. 

5.  Justinian's  Institutes. 

6.  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  chap.  xliv. 

7.  Arnold's  Rome,  chapters  xiii.,  xiv., 

xvi.,  xxvi. 
Additional  for  Honors: 

8.  Sugden  on  Powers. 

9.  Wheaton's  International  Law. 

10.  Miickeldey,    Systems    Juris 
mani. 


Ro- 


3.  University  of  Queen's  College. 


First  Tear: 
Stephens  on  Pleading. 
Stephens's  Blackstone's  Commenta 

ries,  Vol.  i. 
Burton  on  Real  Property. 

Second  Tear: 
Addison  on  Contracts. 
Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 
Taylor  on  Evidence. 
Chitty  on  Bills. 

4.  University  of  Victoria  College. 


5.  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada. 
Third  Year: 

1.  Williams  on  Rcol  Property. 

2.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Pleadings  and  Practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity. 

4.  Archbold's  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

5.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

6.  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 


First  Year: 
Cicero,  Pro  Archia. 
Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 
Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  Book 

ii.,  chapter  6. 
Whately's  Political  Economy. 
Brougham's  British  Constitution. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Vols.  i. 

andii. 


7.  Whately  and  Hamilton's  Logic. 

8.  Statutes  relating  to  the  Constitution 

of  Canada. 

9.  Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

Second  Year: 

1.  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

2.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

3.  Powell  on  Evidence. 

4.  Drewry's  Equity  Pleading. 
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5.  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

6.  Blackstone,  Vol.  iii. 

7.  Smith  on  Contracts. 

Third  Year: 

1.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

2.  Bylcs  on  Bills. 

3.  Walkins  on  Conveyancing. 

4.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  i. 
C.  Justinian's  Institutes. 

7.  Upper  Canada  Statutes  relating  to 


Real  Property  and  Commercial  Law. 
Fourth  Year: 

1.  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation. 

2.  Story's  Equity,  Vol.  ii. 

3.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

4.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

5.  Russell  on  Crimes. 

6.  Blackstone,  Vol.  iv. 

7.  Upper  Canada  Statutes  relating  to 

the  Administration  of  Justice  and 
Criminal  Law. 


3.  Schools  of  Medicine. 

In  iiddition  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  medicine  connected 
with  the  universities,  there  are  three  medical  boards  in 
Upper  Canada  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  candi- 
dates desiring  to  practice  physic,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 
These  three  are  (1.)  The  "  Medical  Board  of  Opper  Canada," 
which  meets  quarterly  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital; 
(2.)  The  "  Homeopathic  Medical  Board  of  Canada,"  which 
meets  in  Toronto  half-yearly;  and  (3.)  The  "Eclectic  Med- 
ical Board,"  which  annually  meets  in  Toronto. 


I. — UNIVERSITY  OP  TORONTO  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

No  lectures  are  given  in  the  medical  faculty  of  this  uni- 
versity; but  the  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  the  ordinary  course: 

1.  Having  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  or 
having  matriculated  and  passed  one  other  examination  in 
either  of  the  faculties  of  law  or  arts; 

2.  Being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years; 

3.  Having  pursued  medical  studies  for  the  period  of  at 
least  four  years,  and  having  regularly  attended  lectures 
thereon ; 

4.  Having  passed  in  this  university  an  examination  ii3  all 
the  medical  subjects  specified; 

5.  Producing  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  conduct. 


J 
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The  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the 
degree  of  M.  D. : — 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ;  being  of 
one  year's  standing  from  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ; 
and  having  composed  an  approved  thesis  upon  some  medi- 
cal subject. 

Four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  each  are  distributed  annually  to  students  in 
this  faculty;  each  successful  candidate  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

n.— UNIVBRSITT  OP  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  this  university  was  established 
in  1854.  It  includes  seven  professors  and  the  president. 
The  period  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years.  Attend- 
ance on  full  course  of  daily  lectures  in  at  least  two  classes 
is  required.  One  year's  instruction  under  a  qualified  medi- 
cal practitioner  is  received  as  equivalent  to  a  year's  attend- 
ance at  college. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character, 
with  a  statement  of  his  literary,  scientific,  and  medical 
studies.  He  must  also  submit  an  original  thesis  for  the 
approval  of  the  faculty.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
a  primary  examination  takes  place,  and  a  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  These  examinations  are  held 
both  in  writing  and  viva  voce. 

HI.— UNIVEESITT  OP  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  this  university  was  established 
at  Toronto,  in  1854,  by  the  merging  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Toronto,  or  Eolph's,  School  of  Medicine,  (founded  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Eolph  in  1843,)  into  the  university.  It  now  em- 
braces eight  professors,  (including  an  assistant,)  and  the  dean 
20 
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of  the  faculty.  The  period  of  instruction  extends  over  four 
years ;  but,  if  found  duly  qualified,  a  student  may  graduate 
in  three  years. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  must  compose,  for  the  approval  of  the' faculty, 
a  thesis  upon  some  medical  subject. 

IV. — TOUONTO  SCHOOL  OP  MEDICINE, 

As  this  institution,  although  incorporated  in  1851,  can 
not  confer  degrees  of  itself,  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto  for  that  purpose;  its  examinations  are  con- 
ducted in  that  university,  and  upon  the  result  of  those 
examinations  the  medical  degrees  are  conferred  upon  its 
students.  There  are  eight  lecturers  in  the  school  in- 
cluding its  president.  In  addition  to  its  own  museum 
the  medical  museum  of  the  Toronto  university  has  been 
placed  in  its  charge,  and  forms  a  valuable  collection  for 
the  use  of  students. 


SCHEDULE  OP  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  UNIVERSITIES,  ETC. 

1.  University  of  Toronto. 


Matriculation: 

SalluBt,  Catilina ; 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  in  part; 

English  Grammar  and  Composition  ; 

English  History ; 

Ancient  and  Modern  Geography ; 

Elements  of  Chemistry ; 

Elements  c*"  Physiology  5 

Elements  of  Botany. 

For  Degree  of  M.B.: 
Examination  in  the  following  sub- 
jecta: 
Having  attended  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures of  six  months  each*  on 
Anatomy, 
Physiology, 

*   Or  having  attended  one  courie  of  iix 
twelve  Raw*  of  labour. 


Practical  Anatomy, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Chemistry, 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children ; 

Having  attended  one  course  of  lectures 
for  six  months  on 

Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology; 

Having  attended  one  course  of  three 
months  on 

Practical  Chemistry, 

Medical  Jurisprudence ; 

Having  attended  twelve  months'  prac- 
tice at  some  general  hospital,  and  six 
months'  clinical  lectures  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

monthi  with  certificate  of  having  asaiiled  at 
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ERSITIE8,  ETC. 


Matriculation  ; 
Ctesar's  Commentaries ; 
London  PharmaoopoBia,  or  Gregory's 
Conspectus. 

For  Degree  of  JUD.: 
Examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
Having  attended  two  courses  of  six 

months  each  on 
Anatomy, 

Practical  Anatomy, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

3.  Victoria  Colkge,  Oobourg, 


Queen^s  Colkge,  Kingston. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy, 

Chemistry, 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  "Women 
and  Children, 

Institutes  of  Medicine ; 

Having  attended  two  courses  of  three 
months  each,  or  one  of  six  months, 
on  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Sur> 
gery; 

Hospital,  twelve  months. 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

Chemistrj', 

Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children, 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 
Having  attended  one  course  of  six 

months  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Pathology. 


of  liaving  uuiiled  at 


Matriculation : 
Sallust,  Catilina ; 
London  Pharmacopoeia, 
Gregory's  Conspectus,  or  any  other 
Latin  author. 

Ibr  Degree  of  M.D.: 
Examination  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
Having  attended  two  courses  of  six 

months  each  on 
Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy, 
Physiology, 

4.  Toronto  School  of  Medicine. 
The  same  as  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

4.  Schools  of  Teaching. 

I.— THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  UPPER  CANADA. 

The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, engaged  attention  in  Upper  Canada  in  1836.  But  no 
detailed  plan  by  which  that  object  could  be  accomplished 
was  recommended  to  the  legislature  until  the  presentation, 
in  1846,  of  a  "  Keport  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary 
Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  Practical  effect  was 
immediately  given  to  these  recommendations,  by  the  passing 
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of  a  school  law  embodying  the  general  features  of  the  sys- 
tem sketched  out  in  that  report, — appropriating  $6,000  for 
furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an  annual  grant  of  an 
equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school.  After  the 
necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  Normal 
School  for  Upper  Canada  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  in  the  old  Government  House,  Toronto,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  institution  having  proved  entirely  successful,  and 
new  and  enlarged  premises  having  become  necessary,  the 
legislature,  at  its  session  in  1850,  appropriated  $60,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site  and  erection  of  buildings,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $40,000  in  1852,  making  in  all  $100,000.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1851,  by  His  Ex^  "Ilency  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  the  judges,  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of 
Toronto.  The  premises  were  formally  opened  by  a  public 
meeting  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1852. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  school  and  two 
model  schools  (one  each  for  boys  and  girls;)  the  normal 
school  is  the  school  of  instruction  by  lecture, — ^the  model 
school  the  school  of  instruction  by  practice.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students  in  the  former  are  teachers-in-training, 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while 
the  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the 
normal  school,  the  teachers-in-training  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care—are 
"  taught  how  to  teach ; "  in  the  model  schools  they  are  taught 
to  give  practical  effect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  pre- 
viously trained  in  the  normal  school,  and  under  the  direction 
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of  the  head  master.  The  model  schools  are  designed,  both 
by  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  and  general  arrange- 
ment, to  be  the  model  for  all  the  public  schools  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the 
students  to  the  normal  school  are  as  follows: — 

I.  No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  a  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  1.  Those  admitted  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character,  dated  within  at  least  three  months  of 
its  presentation,  and  signed  by  the  clergyman  or  tainister 
of  the  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected. 
2.  They  must  be  able,  for  entrance  into  the  junior  division, 
to  read  with  ease  and  fluency;  parse  a  common  prose  sen- 
tence according  to  any  recognized  authority;  write  legibly, 
readily,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitions  of  geography; 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  countries  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas, 
rivers,  and  islands  of  the  world;  be  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  common  or  vulgar  frac- 
tions, and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
school-teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the 
normal  school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  that  profession. 

II.  Upon  these  conditions,  candidates  for  school-teacuir  -^ 
will  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  with- 
out any  charge,  either  for  tuition,  the  use  of  the  library,  or 
for  the  books  which  they  may  be  required  to  use  in  the 
school. 

III.  Teachers-in-training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the 
city,  in  such  houses  and  under  such  regulations  as  are 
approved  of  by  the  council  of  public  instruction. 

IV.  A  sum  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  (payable 
at  the  end  of  the  session,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  teacher-in- 
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training  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  session,  shall 
be  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second  class  provincial  certifi. 
cate;  but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  resident  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid. 

V.  The  continuance  in  the  school  of  the  teachers-in- 
training  is  conditional  upon  their  diligence,  progress,  and 
observance  of  the  general  regulations  prescribed.  Each 
session  to  be  concluded  by  an  examination  conducted  by 
means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

On  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  an  educational  museum 
and  a  model  grammar  school,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  further  accommodation,  and  to  remove  the  normal 
school  to  another  part  of  the  premises.  With  this  view  a 
large  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost,  including 
fittings,  of  about  $35,000,  in  rear  of  the  main  structure 
having  a  handsome  front  facing  on  Gerrard  Street.  To 
this  building  was  transferred,  in  1858,  the  normal  school— 
the  model  grammar  school  being  then  but  newly  opened. 

II.— THE  MODEL  ORAUMAR  SCHOOL  TOR  UPPER  CANADA. 

The  Model  Grammar  School  was  designed  not  only  to 
exhibit  the  best  system  of  grammar  school  organization 
discipline,  and  teaching,  but  it  was  also  intended  as  a  train- 
ing school  for  masters  and  assistant  masters  of  grammar 
schools  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  regulations  of  the  training  department  of  this  school 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  No  fees  will  be  charged  to  students  admitted  in  this 
department;  and  each  student,  if  approved  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  may  be  assisted  during  one  year  to  the  amount 
of  a  dollar  per  week,  towards  the  payment  of  his  board. 

2.  Each  student  must  sign  a  declaration  to  become  a 
grammar  school  teacher  in  Upper  Canada. 

3.  Graduates  of  universities  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
will  be  admitted  without  examination,  and  be  aided  by  such 
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instruction  and  practice  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  special 
duties  of  organizing,  teaching,  and  managing  a  grammar 
school,  and  will  receive  a  certificate  accordingly. 

4.  A  student  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  university  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  must  be  at  least  twenty j^ears  of 
age,  and  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  the  subjects  for 
matriculation  in  arts  in  the  Provincial  University. 

5.  He  will  receive  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  required 
by  law,  to  qualify  for  the  mastership  of  grammar  schools, 
as  also  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  managing 
schools.  Each  student  on  leaving  the  school  will  receive, 
if  approved,  a  certificate  from  the  rector,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  certificate  of  qualifications  from  the  committee  of  ex- 
aminers, according  to  his  attainments  and  merits. 

The  general  management  of  both  institutions  is  intrusted 
to  the  council  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  Crown ; 
and  their  governmental  superintendence,  together  with  the 
executive  management  of  the  grammar  and  common  schools 
of  Upper  Canada,  to  thj  chief  superintendent  of  education. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Having  already  alluded  in  this  paper  to  the  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  &c.,  in  the  four  universities  of  Upper 
Canada,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly 
to  refer  to  each  university  separately,  and  to  give,  in  a 
schedule,  the  course  of  study  in  the  remaining  faculty  of 
arts. 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto. 

This  institution  is  simply  an  examining  body,  and  confers 
degrees  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  very  varied  since  its  first  establishment 
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in  1842,  when,  as  King's  College,  it  united  the  functions  of 
a  college  with  those  of  a  university.  Since  1853,  these 
functions  have  been  separate ;  and  the  two  institutions  are 
now  designated  respectively  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College,  Toronto. 

This  latter  institution  is  designed  for  teaching  only.  It 
has  nine  professors,  including  a  president  and  a  lecturer  and 
tutor.  Its  lecture  courses  are  delivered  in  the  handsome 
University  Buildings,  University  Park.  Its  annual  income, 
including  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  nearly 
$55,000.  The  value  of  that  part  of  the  original  grant  of 
lands,  already  sold,  is  about  $1,600,000. 

The  regulations  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  regard  to  the  faculty  of  arts  are  as  follows: 

Degree  of  B.  A. — Candidates,  on  entering,  must  produce 
satisfactory  certificates  of  age  and  of  good  conduct.  The 
regular  mode  of  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  is 
by  passing  the  five  annual  examinations  prescribed;  but 
students  may  enter  at  any  of  the  annual  examinations  on 
certain  conditions.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  who 
are  not  students  in  any  affiliated  college  must,  in  each  of 
the  years  succeeding  that  in  which  they  matriculated,  pass 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  such  year. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  one  year  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.;  and  must  have  composed  an  approved  thesis 
upon  some  subject  in  one  of  the  departments  in  the  faculty 
of  arts. 

Eight  scholarships  are  annually  offered  for  competition— 
at  the  matriculation  examination,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years'  examinations,  and  five  at  the 
final  examination.  Each  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year.  Each  scholarship 
is  tenable  for  one  year  only ;  but  the  scholars  of  one  year 
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are  eligible  for  the  scholarships  of  the  succeeding  ycnrs. 
No  student  can  hold  two  scholarships  at  the  same  time; 
but  if  two  or  more  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  him, 
he  will  bo  entitled  to  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  for  each  ad- 
ditional scholarship,  his  scholarship  being  called  a  double, 
triple,  &c.,  scholarship,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  senate 
may  award  the  remainder  of  the  value  of  each  additional 
scholarship  to  the  student  who  would  next  have  been 
entitled  to  it.  All  scholars  will  be  required  to  sign  a  dec- 
laration that  it  is  their  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Gold  and  silver  medals,  prizes  in  books,  and  certificates 
of  honour  aro  also  given  to  the  most  successful  students. 

2.  The  ZTniversily  of  Victoria  College^  Cohourg. 

This  institution  originated  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  1828,  and  is  still  under  its  control.  It  was 
erected  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  that  church,  aided 
by  a  provincial  grant  of  $16,400.  It  was  first  opened  as 
"  Upper  Canada  Academy,"  under  a  royal  charter,  in  1832, 
and  for  eight  years  was  attended  by  male  and  female 
pupils.  In  1840,  it  was  by  the  legislature  erected  into  a 
college  and  university;  and  in  October,  1841,  it  was 
formally  opened,  as  such,  under  the  principalship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Rycrson.  It  now  contains  three  faculties, — those 
of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  It  has  no  permanent  endow- 
ment; but  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
fees,  supplemented  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
$5,000,  and  also  $1,000  to  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Its 
annual  income  from  these  sources  (not  including  the  medi- 
cal faculty)  amounts  to  about  $9,500.  The  number  of 
professors  and  tutors  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine, 
including  the  president,  is  fourteen.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  two  hundred,  not  including  preparatory 
students. 
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The  regulations  of  the  university,  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
of  arts,  are  as  follows : — 

Degree  of  B.  A. — After  matriculation  the  course  of  study 
embraces  four  years ;  on  the  ^n  dsfactory  completion  of  whichi 
students  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Attendance  on  lectures  during  the  entire  four  years  is 
requisite  to  graduation.  Any  student  not  intending  to 
graduate  may  pursue  a  special  or  elective  course,  selecting 
such  studies  as  his  circumstances  may  require. 

lor  the  accommodation  of  such  students,  special  classes 
are  formed  in  natural  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  meta- 
physics, and  other  subjects. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — This  degree  is  conferred,  in  course 
on  all  Bachelors  in  Arts  of  three  years'  standing,  whose 
mental  improvement  and  moral  character  have  appeared 
satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  university. 

Medals,  Prizes  in  Books,  &c. — The  Prince  of  Wales  gold 
and  a  silver  medal,  with  various  prizes  in  books,  are  given 
to  the  most  successful  students. 

3.  The  University  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston. 

Queen's  College  University  received  a  royal  charter  in 
1841.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and 
is  mainly  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
members  and  societies  of  that  church,  both  in  Canada  and 
Scotland.  It  is  the  only  university  in  Upper  Canada  which 
contains  the  four  faculties  of  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Its  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $101,738,  and  its 
annual  income  to  about  $13,300,  including  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  $5,000  to  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  $1,000  to  tha 
fiiculty  of  medicine;  besides  $1,703  from  the  colonial  com 
mittee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  faculty  of  theology. 
The  number  of  professors  in  four  faculties  is  eighteen,  in- 
cluding the  principal.  The  number  of  students  in  these 
several  faculties  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
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The  regulations  of  the  university,  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
of  arts,  are  as  follows: — 

Degree  of  B.  A. — The  degree  of  B.A.  is  obtained  by 
attending  the  courses  of  lectures  in  arts  extending  over 
three  years,  and  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — The  degree  of  M.  A.  can  be  taken  only 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation 
as  B.A.  The  candidate  must  compose  a  satisfactory  thesis 
on  a  professional  or  other  subject  selected  by  himself  and 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

Graduates  will  be  ranked  in  three  classes:  1.  Those  who 
simply  pass;  2.  Those  who  pass  with  honors;  3.  Those 
who  pass  with  highest  honors.  A  student  is  not  entitled  to 
highest  honors  unless  he  has  gained  honors  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  natural  history,  moral 
philosophy,  and  English  literature. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes. — Twenty  scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  dollars,  and  tenable 
from  one  to  three  years,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  college. 
Prizes,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  prize,  are  also  given 
to  the  most  successful  students. 

4.  The  University  of  Trinity  College.,  Toronto. 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1849,  changing  King's 
College  into  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Toronto  (the  Eight  Keverend  Doctor  Strachan,) 
undertook  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College  as  a  Church 
of  England  university.  The  buildings  for  the  university 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $55,000.  About  $200,000 
were  collected  to  form  its  endowment.  The  annual  income 
of  the  college  is  about  $17,000.  The  number  of  professors 
is  seven,  including  the  provost,  or  head  of  the  college. 

The  regulations  of  this  university  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
of  arts  are  as  follows : — 

Degree  of  B.  A. — All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A, 
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must  be  matriculated  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  have 
kept  nine  complete  terms.  Thej  will  be  required  by  the 
university  to  pass  two  examinations. 

1st.  The  previous  examination,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Lent  term  in  the  second  year. 

The  names  of  those  who  pass  this  examination  will  be 
arranged  in  two  classes,  in  alphabetical  order, — the  first 
class  consisting  of  those  who  shall  pass  with  credit;  the 
second,  of  those  to  whom  the  examiners  shall  only  not 
refuse  their  certificate  of  approval. 

Any  one  who  shall  absent  himself  from  the  proper  ex- 
amin.ations  of  his  year  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  will  not  be  allowed  the  Lent  term  of  tliat 
year. 

Those  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  must  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  in  the  following  year. 

2nd.  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  which  will 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  term  from  matricu- 
lation. 

Those  who  shall  have  been  approved  at  this  examination 
may  present  themselves  for  further  examination  for  honours 
in  classics  or  mathematics. 

The  honour  examination  will  take  place  shortly  after  the 
examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  B,  A.  The  result 
of  each  honour  examination  will  be  published  in  three 
classes,  in  order  of  merit. 

Provision  for  admitting  candidates  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  by 
examination,  without  residence. — In  consideration  of  the 
small  opportunity  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
have  hitherto  possessed  of  availing  themselves  of  a  univer- 
sity education,  the  corporation  have  resolved  to  admit  "can- 
didates to  degrees  in  arts,  by  examination,  without  resi  iice 
or  attendance  at  lectures,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  begin . ,  ing 
from  October,  1860,  under  the  following  regulations: — 

1.  All  candidates  shall  be  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland; 
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2.  They  shall  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and 
attainment,  signed  by  at  least  one  parochial  clergyman  and 
two  laymen  of  respectability ; 

3.  They  shall  also  satisfy  the  corporation  that  profes- 
sional duties  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  passing 
through  a  regular  college  course; 

4.  No  candidate  shall  be  less  than  twenty- five  years  of  age  j 

5.  These  regulations  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  regulations 
already  made  respecting  students  in  divinity; 

6.  Candidates  shall  pass  the  several  university  examina- 
tions— that  is  to  say,  the  examination  for  matriculation,  the 
previous  examination,  and  the  examination  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  at  the  usual  intervals. 

■^^  B. — Under  this  statute,  candidates  may  be  admitted  to 
the  matriculation  examination  for  the  first  time  in  October, 
1860,  and  for  the  last  time  in  October,  1864. 

Scholarships. — Twenty  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  ten- 
able from  one  to  three  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  of 
from  eighty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  college. 

Any  person  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
is  required  to  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  to 
pass  a  matriculation  examination. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  have  entered  on  his 
sixteenth  year;  for  a  scholarship,  on  his  seventeenth  year. 

Medal  and  Prizes  in  Books. — A  medal  and  various  prizes 
in  books  are  also  given  to  the  most  successful  students. 

OCnEDlliiB  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  FACULTT  OF 
ART3  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  UNIVERSITIES:* 


1.  University  of  Toronto. 

Aiithmetic,  to  end  of  square  root; 
Algebra,  first  four  rules ; 
Euclid,  book  i.; 
English  Grammar ; 
Outlines  of  English  History  5 


Matriculation  : 
Xenoplion's  Anabasis,  book  i.; 
Sallust's  Catilina ; 
Virgil's  ^neid,  book  ii.; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

♦  Not  including  the  honour  course,  which  includes  options,  &c. 
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Outlines  of  Roman  History,  to  death  of 
Nero; 
Grecian  History,  to  death 

of  Alexander ; 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ge- 
ography. 
Mrsl  year: 

Homer's  Iliad,  book  vi.; 

Luclan's  Vita  and  Charon ; 

Virgil's  ^neid,  book  vi.; 

Cicero,  de  Amicitia 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Algebra ; 

Euclid,  books  i.-vi. 

Plane  Trigonometry ; 

English  Composition ; 

English  Language  and  Literature ; 

French  Grammar ; 

Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Decadence 
des  Romaines ; 

Ancient  History ; 

British  History; 

Elements  of  Chemistry ; 
"  Physiology ; 

"  Botany ; 

Paley's  Natural  Theology ; 

P^jley's  Evidences. 

Second  year: 

Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xi.; 

Demosthenes'  Olynthiaos ; 

Horace,  Odes ; 

Cicero,  two  orations ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Stiitics,  Dynamics ; 

English  Composition ; 

English  Literature ; 

French  Composition ; 

La  Bruyere  Caractercs ; 

French  Literature ; 

German  Grammar ; 

AdUr's  German  Reader ; 

German  Literature ; 


Medieval  History ; 

British  History ; 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physios ; 

Mineralogy  and  Geology ; 

Murray's  Logic ; 

Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy  5 

Locke,  books  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.; 

Third  year : 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Rex ; 
Herodotus,  book  ii.; 
Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles ; 
Livy,  book  v.; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Hydrostatics,  Optics ; 
French  Composition ; 
Racine's  Phedre  and  Athalio ; 
Bossuet's  Oraisons  Funebres ; 
French  Literature ; 
German  Grammar,  &c.\ 
German  Composition ; 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm; 
German  Literature; 
Modern  History ; 
British  History  j 
Chemistry ; 

Comparative  Physiology ; 
Vegetable  Physiology,  &o.; 
Reid's  Intellectual  Powers ; 
Stewart's  Moral  and  Active  Powers ; 
Whately's  Political  Economy. 
Final  examination: 
Euripides,  Medea ; 
Thucydides,  book  vii.; 
Juvennl,  snt,  iii,,  vii.,  viii.,  and  x.; 
Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Acoustics ;   Astronomy ; 
English  Composition ; 
English  I,.anguage  and  Literature; 
French  Composition; 
Comeille's  Lc  Cid ; 
De  Stael's  De  I'Allemagno; 
French  Literature ; 
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German  Composition ; 
Scliiller'B  William  Tell,  &0.5 
German  Literature ; 

2.  Vhiveraity  of 
Matriculation : 
Greek  Grammar  j 
Greek  Reader ; 
Latin  Grammar  j 
Latin  Reader ; 

Arnold's  First  Book,  Latin ; 
Cornelius  Nepos ; 
Sallust's  Jugurthiue  War ; 
English  Grammar ; 
English  Composition ; 
Outlines  of  English  History ; 
Scripture  History :  the  Pentateuch ; 
Arithmetic ; 
Algebra ; 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

Freshman  year: 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  books  i.  and  iii.5 
Herodotus,  book  i.; 
Greek  Prose  Composition ; 
Greek  Lexicon ; 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ; 
Virgil's  iEneid,  books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  vi.; 
Livy,  book  i.; 
Latin  Lexicon ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Geometry,  nine  books ; 
English  Elocution ; 
English  Composition ; 
French  Grammar; 
French  Reader ; 
Fenelou's  Telemaque ; 
Scripture  History  :  Old  Testament ; 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 

Electro-Chemistry. 
Sophomare  Class: 
Homer's  Iliad,  four  books ; 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  books  i.  and 

iv.; 
Greek  Prose  Composition  5 
Horace,  Odes,  books  i.  and  ii.; 


Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Phys- 
ical Geography, and  Meteorology; 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Victoria  College. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Loomis's    Trigonometry,    plane    and 
spherical ; 

Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  Leveling ; 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Conio  Sec- 
tions ; 

English  Elocution ; 

English  Composition ; 

French:  Racine; 

Animal  Physiology ; 

Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology ; 

Natural  History. 

Junior  year: 

Thucydides,  book  i.; 

Greek  Testament ; 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola ; 

Cicero,  De  Officiis ; 

English  Elocution ; 

English  Composition ; 

German  Grammar ; 

Mechanics ; 

Acoustics  and  Optics ; 

Logic ; 

Mental  Philosophy ; 

Stewart's  Active  and  Mural  Powers. 
Senior  year: 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona; 

Aristotle's  Ethics ; 

Horace,  Ars  Poetiea ; 

Cicero,  De  Oratore ; 

Juvenal,  satires  iii.,  x.,  xili.,  and  xiv.; 

Hebrew ; 

English  Elocution ; 

English  Composition ; 

German  Reader ; 

Evidences  of  Christianity ; 

Differential  and  Integral  Calcdu?? 

Astronomy ; 

Political  Economy. 
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3.  University  of  Queen's  College. 
Matriculation :  ^  Horace,  Epodea ; 


Greek  Grammar ; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  !,; 
Siillust's  Catiline ; 
Virgil's  Jilneid,  books  i.  and  ii.{ 
CsBsar,  book  i.; 
Arithmi-tio,  to  end  of  roots ; 
Algebra,  to  end  of  simple  equations ; 
Euclid,  books  i.  and  ii. 

First  year : 
Homer,  Iliad,  book  vi.} 
Luoinn,  Vita  et  Charon ; 
Greek  Proao  Composition ; 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia ; 
Virgil's  ^neid,  book  vi.j 
Horace,  Odes,  book  i.} 
Latin  Prosody ; 
Roman  Antiquities ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Euclid,  first  six  books; 
Algebra  \ 

Plane  Trigonometry ; 
Logarithms. 

Second  year : 
Demosthenes,  Philippics ; 
Euripides,  Alcestis ; 
Greek  Prosody ; 
Greek  Prose  Composition  5 
Greek  Antiquities ; 
Cicero,  Pro  Milone ; 


Virgil,  Georgics,  book  iv.; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Euclid,  parts  of  books  xi.  and  xii.; 

Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical  • 

Whewell's  Conic  Sections ; 

Hall's  Diflferent.  and  Integ.  Calculus- 

Potter's  Mechanics ; 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Balfour's  Outlines  of  Botany ; 

Natural  History,  Animal  Kingdom; 

Page's  Geology ; 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany ; 

Third  year: 
Plato,  Apology  and  Crito ; 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Coloneus ; 
Greek  Composition  5 
Greek  Antiquities ; 
Roman  Antiquities ; 
Tacitus,  Annals,  book  i.; 
Livy,  book  xxi.; 
Latin  Composition ; 
Terence,  Pliormio ; 
Newton's  Principia,    first  three  sec* 

tions ; 
Hydrostatics,  Optics,  Astronomy ; 
Whately's  Logic :  Fallacies,  Rhetoric, 

part  iv.5 
Hamilton's  Metaphysics ; 
Wayland's  Moral  Science,  book  i. 


4.  University  of  Trinity  College. 


Matrictdation : 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  i.; 

SalluBt's  Catiline ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Grecian  History :  from  Persian  inva- 
sion to  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ; 

Roman  History :  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  to  the  death  of 
Caesar ; 


Arithmetic ; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  simple  equations ; 

Euclid,  books  i.  and  ii.; 

Freshman  year: 
Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors  ;• 
General  and  Organic  Chemistry ; 
Experimental  Philosophy. 
Second  year: 
An  historical  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; 


•  The  purliculnr  Greek  and  Latin  authort  for  examination  are  f-xed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  Lent  term  of  each  year. 
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Paley's  Evidences ; 

Church  Ciitechism  5 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  author ; 

Cicero,  Tuse.  Disputations,  books  i.,  ii.; 

LiUin  Prose  Composition ; 

Isoeratis  Panegyricus  5 

An  historical  book  of  tlio  New  Testa- 
ment ; 

Church  Catechism ; 

Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ; 

PaKy's  Evidences ; 

Euclid,  books  i.-iv.  and  vi.; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  binomial  theorem ; 

Trigonometry,  to  end  of  solution  of 
triangles ; 

Optics ; 

Astronomy ; 

Sound  and  the  Theory  of  Light ; 

Surveying ; 

Practical  Chemistry  j 

Geology. 


Third  year : 

Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors ; 

Greek  and  Roman  History  ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Old  and  New  Testament  History  ; 

An  historical  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 

Euclid ; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  binomial  theorem ; 

Trigonometry,  to  end  of  solution  of 
triangles ; 

Mechanics ; 

Hyihostatics,  Optics ; 

Astronomy  ; 

Sound  and  tho  Theory  of  Light ; 

Fortification  ; 

Applied  Chemistry ; 

(ieology ; 

Physiology  ; 

Moral  Science ; 

History  of  Philosophy. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

1.  Schools  for  Orphans. 

Schools  or  asylums  for  orphans  exist  in  various  parts  of 
Upper  Canada;  but  they  arc  cltiefly  under  tlie  control  of  some 
particular  religious  denomination.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Protestant  Orphans'  Home,  Toronto,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphans'  Homes,  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kings- 
ton, &c.  Two  very  useful  institutions,  called  respectively, 
the  Boys'  Home,  and  the  Girls'  Home,  exist  in  Toronto, 
and  are  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

2.  Deaf  and  Dumb  /School. 

Although  the  legislature  authori7:ed  the  expenditure  of 

$40,000,  in  1854,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  a 
30 
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deaf  and  damb  asylum,  yet  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
public  moneys  have  been  applied  to  these  objects.  In  1858 
however,  a  private  school  was  opened  in  Toronto ;  and  soon 
a  society  was  formed  to  provide  a  permanent  school  for  tliese 
unfortunates.  Tlie  school  is  now  in  active  operation,  and 
is  supported  by  public  aid  and  private  contributions,  and 
educates  about  twenty  out  of  the  three  hundred  deaf  mutes 
who  are  at  present  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Schoob  for  Juvenile  Criminals. 

Until  very  recently,  the  only  place  for  .the  confinement 
of  convicted  juvenile  criminals  was  in  the  provincial  peni- 
tentiary at  Kingston.  As  their  numbers  increased,  this 
place  was  deemed  unsuitable  for  them,  and  a  reformatory 
school  was  opened  in  the  old  government  barrack  at  Penc- 
tanguishene.  The  institution  is  wholly  supported  by  the 
government,  and  is  well  managed.  The  number  of  inmates 
at  the  end  of  1861  was  about  one  hundred. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OTHER  SUrPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

In  a  paper  of  this  character  it  would  be  scarcely  proper 
to  pass  over,  without  some  notice,  those  numerous  supple- 
mentary agencies  which,  altliough  not  professedly  educa- 
tional in  themselves,  do,  nevertheless,  perform  an  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  people.  We  therefore  select  the 
more  prominent  of  these  agencies,  and  briefly  refer  to  them 
in  the  following  order: — 

1.  }[cchanics''  Institutes. 

There  are  about  ninety  cities,  towns  and  incorporated 
villages  in  Upper  Canada.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these 
municipalities  there  is  a  mechanics'  institute,  in  a  more  or 
less  flourishing  condition.     The  primary  object  of  these 
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institutes  is  to  afford  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity permanent  sourcesof  intellectual  instruction,  relaxation, 
and  amusement,  by  means  of  classes,  popular  lectures,  and 
libraries.  In  some  places  these  objects  have  been  fully  re- 
alized, and  many  young  men  have  by  their  influence  been 
attracted  from  the  saloons  and  the  theatre ;  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  no  such  influence  has  been  exerted,  and  the 
institutes  exist  only  in  name. 

Foremost  among  these  institutes  is  the  central  and  con- 
trolling institution,  called  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures. This  board  was  established  in  1857  by  an  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  "encour- 
agement to  arts  and  manufactures,  and  stimulating  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  by  means  of  prizes  and 
distinctions,"  &c.  The  board  consists  of  the  minister  of 
ao'riculture ;  the  chief  superintendent  of  education  for 
Upper  Canada;  the  professors  and  lecturers  on  physical 
science  in  the  various  chartered  colleges;  the  presidents 
of  boards  of  trade,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  arts  associa- 
tions; and  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  members  of 
a  mechanics'  institute  who  are  working  mechanics  or  man- 
ufacturers. In  order  to  give  a  practical  character  to  its 
operations,  the  board  has  issued  a  programme  establishing  a 
system  of  annual  examinations  of  the  members  of  the  me- 
chanics' institutCvS,  and  awarding  three  grades  of  certificates 
in  about  twenty-six  departments  of  study.  The  object 
of  the  board  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  permanent  edu- 
cational classes  in  the  various  mechanics'  institutes,  and  the 
sending  up  of  members  to  compete  by  examination  for  the 
prizes  and  medals  offered  by  the  board.  The  board  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  Journal  of  Arts  and  Jlamifadiires,  and  has 
in  connection  with  its  rooms  a  museum  containing  models 
of  patented  Canadian  inventions  and  some  specimens  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  manufactures.  It  has  also  an  appro- 
priate and  valuable  library  of  books  of  reference. 
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2.    Vurioits  Litem)'!/  Associations,  etc. 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  colleges  of 
Ul)])cr  Canada,  a  literary  association  of  some  kind  exists 
eitlier  as  a  debating  club,  or  as  a  literary  society,  or  both 
combined.  The  members  arc  chiefly  composed  of  yonnrr 
men  seeking  to  cultivate  their  literary  tastes,  to  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  a  ready 
and  effective  style  of  public  speaking.  As  a  s])eciTnen 
of  these  societies,  we  may  refer  to  the  Ontario  Literary 
Society  of  Toronto.  This  society  was  established  in 
1856,  and  incorporated  in  1860.  The  ordinary  weekly 
routine  of  its  operations  is  thus  classified:  Essay  writiiifr- 
reading  from  English  authors;  public  and  private  debates- 
public  addresses  by  distinguished  lecturers.  In  the  various 
colleges,  these  societies  take  their  tone  and  colour  more  or 
less  from  the  ordinary  i)ursuits  of  student  life. 

With  a  view  to  popularize  the  study  of  law,  theOsgoode 
Club  was  organized  by  law  students  in  Toronto  in  1848. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  essay 
writing  and  especially  of  public  sj)eaking  in  the  discussion 
of  legal  subjects  and  constitutional  questions.  A  literary 
association  witii  a  similar  object  in  view,  but  on  a  wider 
basis,  was  established  in  Belleville,  in  1855. 

3.  Young  Men\s  Christian  Associations. 

These  associations  are  of  recent  growth  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  are  confined  to  cities.  Their  objects  are  similar  to  those 
of  kindred  associations  in  Europe,  <S:c.,  viz.:  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  young  men  (especially  of  those 
residing  away  from  home,)  and  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian activity  in  various  ways,  such  as  tract  distribution,  &c. 
Associations  of  this  kind  exist  at  London,  Torontc,  and 
Kingston. 

4.  ^Scientific  Institutes. 

Of  the  higher  class  of  scientific  associations,  only  two 
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exist  in  Upper  Canada ;  viz. :  the  Canadian  Institute  at  To- 
ronto and  the  Canadian  Institute  at  Ottawa.* 

The  Canadian  Institute,  at  Toronto,  was  established  in 
1849.  At  first  its  members  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
land  surveyors,  civil  engineers,  and  architects;  but  in  1851 
its  constitution  was  changed  and  a  royal  charter  obtained, 
60  as  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  operations  and  to  remove  the 
restriction  of  member??hip  to  the  classes  named  above.  In 
the  charter,  the  objects  of  the  institute  were  briefly  described 
to  be  "  for  the  encouragement  and  general  advancement  of 
the  physical  sciences,  the  arts,  and  the  manufactures,"  "  in 
our  province  of  Canada."  These  objects  have  been  steadily 
kept  in  view;  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  from  twenty  to 
thirty  original  papers  on  various  literary  and  scientific  sub- 
jects have  been  annually  read  at  the  weekly  meetings  and 
afterwards  published  (with  other  information)  in  the 
Canadian  Journal,  the  organ  of  the  institute.  The  number 
of  enrolled  members  is  now  about  five  hundred,  and  the 
annual  income  is  upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
including  a  parliamentary  grant  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Institut  Canadien  Frangais,  at  Ottawa,  was  estab- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  still  receives  an  annual  grant 
from  the  legislature.  It  possesses  an  excellent  library.  Its 
objects  are  chiefly  historical.  It  has  recently  erected  a 
spacious  building  for  the  meetings  of  its  members,  lectures, 
&c.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  recently  made  a  donation  to 
the  library  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 

An  eflfort  was  also  made  in  December,  1861,  to  establish 
an  historical  society  for  Upper  Canada,  at  Toronto,  but  it 

*  It  may  be  interesting  and  proper  here  to  state  that  in  February,  1862,  a 
scientific  "  Institute  of  Rupert's  Land  "  was  est;»blished  at  A8sinibt)ia  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Right  Reverend  M.  Anderson,  D  D.,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Rupert's  Land.  From  the  number  and  character  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  institute  we  anticipate  a  useful  career 
for  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature  in  the  north- 
western territories. 
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was  not  successful.     A  subsequent  eflbrt  was  also  made 
in  the  following  year  to  establish  one  at  St.  Catherines. 

5.  The  Botanical  Sucielij  of  Canada. 

The  Botanical  Society,  at  Kingston,  was  established  in 
1801,  chiefly  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  botanical  science 
in  Canada,  in  all  ita  dcitartincnts, — viz.,  structural,  physio- 
logical, systernatie,  and  geograj)hieal, — and  the  applicaliou 
of  botany  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Sir  William 
Hooker,  the  eminent  English  botanist,  at  Kew,  wlio  has 
already  written  on  Canadian  botany,  has  given  his  valuable 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

6.  ^ientljic  Observatorirs* 

There  are  two  observatories  in  Upj>er  Canada,  viz.,  the 
Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory,  at  Toronto, 
and  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  at  Kingston.  The  ob- 
servatory at  Toronto  was  established  as  one  of  the  British 
colonial  observatories,  in  1839,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  placed,  by  the  British  government,  in  charge 
of  one  officer  and  three  sei'geants  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  so  continued  for  the  specified  period  of  fourteen  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Captain  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Lefroy,  the  officer  then  in  charge,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  observatory  was  assumed  by  the  provincial 
government,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  Univer- 
sity  College,  Toronto.  With  him  wore  associated  the  three 
foimer  assistant^*,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Canada 
for  that  purpose.  The  observatory  contains  the  usual 
scientific  instruments,  and  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 

•  It  is  proper,  in  thU  connection,  to  refer  to  tlie  geological  survey  under  Sir 
■\Villiani  Logan,  F.R.S.,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Upper  Canada.  The  researclies 
of  Sir  William  and  his  astioeiates  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  developing 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The  display  of  these  resources,  which 
he  was  enableil  to  make  at  the  Great  I'xhibitions  of  1851  and  1 8G3,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  the  nominal  wealth  of  Canada, 
and  has  reflected  the  highc  st  eivdit  upon  himself. 
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both  mftgneticul  and  meUwrologicul  phenomena;  the  repoita 
of  which  are  of  a  highly  valuiil>le  chiiracter. 

I'revious  to  his  return  fo  Enghuid,  Ooloncl  Lcfroy  HUg- 
gostod  the  estubli.shnicnt  of  meteorological  Htations  in  con- 
nection with  the  grammar  sclioola  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
1853,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  their  esta))lishment; 
and  in  1855  the  Kev.  Dr.  llyerson,  eliief  superintendent  of 
education,  selected  the  instruments  and  completed  the 
arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  the  act  in  this  particular. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1862,  eighteen  stations  were  established  in 
amnoction  with  senior  county  grammar  schools.  The  njsult 
thus  far,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  a  de- 
fect in  the  law  in  not  directly  i)roviding  a  specific  remunera- 
tion for  taking  and  recording  the  observations. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory,  at  Kingston,  was  estab- 
lished in  1855,  by  means  of  private  subscriptions  and  a 
grant  from  the  city  corporation.  It  now  receives  an  annual 
grant  from  the  legislature.  In  1861,  it  was  transferred  by 
deed  from  the  Corporation  to  the  University  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. It  contains  an  equatorial,  a  reflecting  telescope,  and 
a  transit  and  clock. 

7.  Museums. 

A  museum  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  exists  in  connection 
with  all  the  colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  and  with  some  of  the 
other  institutions. 

The  museum  connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College  is  the  most  valuable  and  extensive. 
It  contains  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  mammalia,  afford- 
ing examples  of  most  of  the  orders,  and  including  some 
rare  and  highly  interesting  spocicH,  besides  skulls,  horns. 
Of  birds,  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  species,  including 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  native  birds,  and  illustrations 
of  most  of  the  recognized  tribes,  besides  many  eggs  and 
nests.  Of  reptiles,  there  arc  about  seventy  species,  and  of 
fishes  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  skeletons. 


^ 
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There  are  some  good  Crustacea,  a  few  aracbnida,  and  an  ox- 
tensive  and  valuable  series  of  insects,  illustrative  of  the  re- 
ceived divisions,  and  including  many  rare  and  beautiful 
species.     There  is  an  extensive  series,  including  several 
thousand  specimens,  of  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals,—- 
land,    fresh-water,    and   marine, — amongst  which  will  be 
found  nearly  all  the  North  American  land  shells,  and  there 
are  some  good  echinoderrnata  and  zoophyta.     In  botany- 
there  is  a  collection  including  about  six  thousand  species 
among  which  will  be  found  most  of  our  native  plants. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mounting  and  arrau'Tincr 
them.    The  University  Museum  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
has  been  but  recently  established.     Already,  however,  up. 
wards  of  six  thousand  specimens,  with  various  instruments 
casts,  and  models,  have  been  received  from  Europe,  and  a 
special  Canadian  collection,  increased  by  valuable  additions 
from  the  collection  of  the   provincial   geologists,   is  now 
under  arrangement. 

The  museums  in  A^ictoria  College,  Cobourg,  and  in 
Queen's  College,  Kingsto*^,  embrace  a  collection  of  Cana- 
dian and  other  minerals  and  fossils;  that  in  Trinity  Collooc 
Toronto,  contains  various  natural  history,  rnineralon-ical 
and  geological  specimens.  The  museum  in  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Toronto,  is  more  varied,  and  includes  numerous 
specimens  of  natural  I'istory  and  geology,  with  Indian  and 
other  relics.  The  museum  connected  with  the  educational 
de})a7-tment  for  Upi)cr  Canada  contains  some  specimens  of 
Canadian  natural  history  and  of  Nova  Scotian  geolotry.  It 
also  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  j^aintings,  and  of  statuary  casts.  Vari- 
ous smaller  museums  exist  in  dilfcrcnt  parts  of  the  country. 

8.  Libraries. 

Not  only  do  our  collegiate  and  most  ot  our  otluM-  jnihlic 
institutions  possess  a  library,  but  many  of  the  j)ublic  schools 
have  also  within  the  last  few  vears  established  them  for  the 
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benefit  of  tlie  pupils  and  rate-payers.  As  an  approximation 
to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  named,  we  insert 
the  following  table  compiled  from  the  best  sources  at  our 
command: — 


Univereity  of  Toronto  and  University  College, . 

"         Victoria  College,  Cobourg, 

"  Queen's  College,  Kingston, 

"         Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

Regiopolis  College,  Kingston, 

Knox's  Colk'ge,  Toronto, , 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Ottawa, 

St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto, 


1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1 . 

Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto, j , 

Congregational  College,  Toronto, i , 

Bi'lleville  Seminary, 1 , 

literary  Institute,  Woodstock, l . 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto, ] . 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto, 1 , 

French  Canadian  Institute,  Ottawa, 1 . 

Eduoiitional  Department,  U.  C, 1 . 

Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, i , 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Toronto, i . 

"                Kingston, i. 

Hamilton  and  Gore  Mechanics'  Institute, l . 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Ottawa, l , 

"                London, i. 

Mercantile  Library  Association, i . 

Pnblic  School  Libraries, 481 . 

Sunday  School  Libraries, 1  jSTf) . 

Jail  and  Asylum  Libraries, o'i . 

Miscellaneous  Libraries, 

Grand  total, 2,401 . 


15,500 
1,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
500 
2,260 


8,000 
2,600 

2,000 
1,050 
5,100 
2,300 
2,740 


193,258 

288,664 

3,218 


544,990 


In  coiinection  with  the  foregoing,  it  mii y  be  interesting  to 
show  what  h;is  been  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  books  in 
Canada  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  facts  are  highly 
encouraging,  and  vspeak  well  for  the  prevalence  of  an  enlight- 
ened literary  taste  and  growing  intelligence  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people. 

The  following  statistical  table,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  for  the  province, 
shows  the  gross  value  of  jirinted  books  (not  maps  or  school 
apparatus)  imported  into  Canada  during  the  twelve  years 
specified,  as  follow, — 
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Value  of  Books      Value  of  BookR       Total  Value  of 
Year.  entered  at  ports     eiilered  at  ports    Hooks  imporlvd 

in  Lower  Canada,  in  Upper  Canada.  Into  the  Province, 

1850 $101,880....  $141.700 $243,580 

1851, 120,700....  171,732....  292,432 

1852, 141,170 15J»,26S 300,444 

1853, 158,700....   2.'-)4.280 412,980 

1854, 171,452 307,808....  479,260 

1855, 194,356 338.792....  533,148 

1856, 208,630 427,992 636,628 

1857, 224,400 309,172 .533,572 

18.'')8, 171.255....   191,942 .363,197 

18.59, 139,0.-)7. . . .  184.304....  323,261 

1860, 155,604 252,504 408,108 

1861 _]8.5,612 344,621 . . . .  530,233 

$T7SI727828 $37084,rr5. . .  .$5^056,941 

Up  to  1854,  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  give  the 
value  on  books  entered  at  every  port  of  Canada  separately; 
after  that  year,  the  reports  give  the  names  of  the  principal 
ports  only,  and  enumerating  the  rest  as  other  ports.  In 
185-4,  (a  fair  average  year,)  the  proportion  entered  in  Lower 
Canada  was  within  a  fraction  of  a  third  part  of  the  whole; 
and,  accordingly,  in  compiling  this  table  for  the  years  1855- 
61,  the  value  entered  in  other  ports  is  divided  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  former  and  one- third  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ADDITIONAL  SUrPLEMENTARY  A  7^8  TO  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  or  extent 
of  these  additional  supplementary  aids  to  education  in 
Upper  Canada.  They  are  very  numerous  and  diversified, 
and  are  difficult  to  classify.  In  a  summary  sketch  like  this, 
no  aid  to  education  however  humble,  should  be  overlooked; 
for  each  in  its  place  performs  an  important  function,  and  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence among  the  people. 

Among  these  additional  supplementary  aids  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following,  although  we  can,  in  many  cases, 
scarcely  classify  them,  or  estimate  their  number: — 

1.  The  religious,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  sec 
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ular  press;  2.  Bible  and  tract  societies;  3.  Religious  meet- 
ings, sermoni?,  and  lectures;  4.  Mercantile  library  associa- 
tions and  reading  rooms;  5.  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
associations,  and  their  exhibitions;  6.  Youthful  asylums 
and  similar  benevolent  institutions. 

These  all  perform  their  duty  silently  and  eifectively. 
Separately  they  are  diverse,  both  in  their  character  and  op- 
erations; but,  combined,  they  form  an  active  supplementary 
agency  in  the  after-training  of  an  individual.  They  culti- 
vate his  intellect,  call  forth  his  benevolence,  promote  his 
taste,  extend  the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  give  an  ad- 
ditional interest  to  his  daily  life.  Each  one,  also,  having  a 
definite  object  of  pursuit,  or  taste,  or  benevolence,  give  a 
concentration  of  purpose  or  effort,  and  thus  supply  a  want 
which  mere  educational  training  could  not  furnish. 

Upper  Canada  is  yet  in  comparative  infancy,  but  she  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  educational  resources.  They  are  princely 
in  their  character  and  priceless  in  their  worth.  They  demon- 
strate that  her  inner  life  is  vigorous  and  active;  and  that  if 
she  fails  in  her  high  destiny,  as  the  brightest  colonial  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
fault  rests  with  herself. 

As  these  resources  have  accumulated  and  have  come 
down  to  us  in  such  rich  abundance,  let  us  sacredly  guard 
them  and  seek  to  extend  their  value  and  usefulness.  Taking 
warning  by  other  nations,  let  us  neither  dwarf  their  growth 
nor  extinguish  their  light;  but,  through  God's  blessing,  let 
us  transmit  them  undiminished  and  unimpaired  to  our  sons 
who  must  soon  come  after  us. 


PART  THIRD— CHAPTER  I. 

VARIOUS  ENDOWMENTS  AND  SUMS  AVAILABLE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

I. — THE    EDUCATIONAL   LANDS    ENDOWMENT. 

TiiiiouGii  the  munilioonoe  of  the  King  and  others,  the 
following  lands  were  set  apart  for  the  objects  named: — 
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Acres. 

1.  County  Grammar  Schools, ' 258,330 

2.  Uuiversity  Institutions, 2'^6  200 

3.  Upper  Canada  College, Gtl  000 

4.  Trinity  College  (from  private  sources,) 23  590 

5.  Half  of  the  Parliamentary  Appropriation  of  one  million  acres  of  ) 

Land  for  Common  Schools  in  each  part  of  the  province,. . .  j     500,000 

Grand  total  number  of  acres, 1 ,074  120 

II. — THE    STATE    ENDOWMENTS    OF   EDUCATION,    ETC.    (1862.) 

1.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Superior  Education  (i.  e., 

Colleges  and  Universities,) $20,000 

Less  applied  to  Grammar  Schools,  as  below,  ....     3,200 

$16,800 

9.  Income  of  University  College,  Toronto,  and  Upper 

Canada  College  (from  Lands,)  etc.,  about. . . .  75,000 

3.  Parliamentary  (irant  to  Grammar  Schools,  from 

Lands,  .!i:e., 22,619 

Parliamentary     Grant     to     Giammar    Schools, 

$10,000,  and  83,200,  (as  above,) 13,200 

35,819 

Parliamentary  Grant  to  three  Medical  Scliools,. .     3,000 
Parliamentary  Grants  to  three  Literary  Institu- 
tions, &c., 1 ,800 

Parliamentary  Grant  to  two  Observatories, 5,300 

10,100 

■ $137,719 

4.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Common  Schools,  from 

Lands,  &c., 186,032 

Grand  total  Annual  Endowment, $323^75] 

III. INCOME    FKOM    LOCAL    SOURCES — SCHOOL    RATES,   FEES,   ETC. 

1.  Colleges,  &c.,  (1860.) $33,750 

2.  Grammar  Schools  (1861,) 48,170 

3.  (a.)  Common  Schools  (1861,)  by  trustees, 937,014 

(b.)                "                  "        by  municipal  tax, 278,085 

4.  Private  Schools  (1801,) 45,393 

Grand  tot.il  Annual  Income  from  Taxes,  Fees,  &c., $1,342712 

IV. THE    NUMBER,    CHARACTER,    AND  VALUE    OF   THE    EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS    OF    UPPER    CANADA.* 

In  Upper  Canada  there  are  the  following  educational  in- 
stitutions, viz.: — 

*  In  many  instances  the  information  contained  under  this  head  is  nece&snrily 
defective.  Circulars  were  sent  to  the  various  institutions  named,  but  repliis  to 
several  (luostions  were  not  received.  And  in  some  instances  no  reply  whatever 
was  received. 


-J  I 
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,   FEES,   ETC.      I 


EDUCATIONAL 


[id  is  necessarily 
d,  but  replitf'  to 
» reply  whatever 


NamCi  or  DiscRipnosr  or  In- 

STITUTIOM. 


l,T(iroiiti>  Uiiivcrsity,  includ- 

2.  Vicloriii  College  University, 

ColKiiiVg, 

3,  Ciiiet-'M's  I'ollege  University, 

Kiiig^tDii 

4. Trinity  (.'oHet'"  University, 

'I'litontd,    

four   Unman    Catholic    Col- 

Ifiren.  viz.: 
1  Pt.  Jost'pli's  (^lllef;e,  Ottnwn 
a'  Itesioimlis  College,  K'sstoii 
3.  S!t.\Miclmers('c)lle;;e,'l"iito 
tL'    A«soin|it  oil      College, 

Sanilwicli 

Tici)    Thiulnaical    CoUrgcs* 
eicliisii'ilij.  riz.: 

1.  Knox  C'o;il•^'0,  ToriHito 

2,  {.'I'li'TOUiilioMiii   Ciilles;e  of 

ISrNo  Ainericn,  Toronto 
Three  CoUrffiiUe'  Heminanes, 

viz.: 

l.RellevilleSeiiiiimry 

i.  t'aiiiiiliiiii  t-iteriiry  Instiiute, 

\V00ll«t(lC'l<, 

3,\Vcsloyiiii   Kerniile  College, 

lliiinilton, 

Tito  JtoijiU Grammar  Schoolr, 
i-C;  vr-  : 

1,  i:|i|ier('iinnil(»  College,  T'no 

2.  Model  (iriiinmnr  School,  '' 
Three    Xormal    and    Mode! 

Schoiils.  VIZ.: 
l.N'ormiii  ficlioiil,  Toronto,.. 
2,  Hoys'  Model  Sriiool,  ''     . . 
',l.(;irl~'  Model  School."     .. 
Co'iJitij  (frummnr  Schools. 

fUtiramnmr  Holiools. 
Three  liui  strinl  Schools,vn 

1.  Friends'  Seiniimry,  neiir  Pit 

lull, 

2.  Indiuii     Industrial    School, 

Aliiwii'k, 

3.  Jiiili'in     Industrial    School, 

Mnnnt  Hlfrin 

41)19  F.lemrntani  Schnols.viz. 

(I.)  it '.'111  (Jiimiiioii  Schools,..  4,180 

(2.)  lO'.llioninn  ('iitholicSe|)ii-| 

rule  Si'hodls I    100 

.I'll  Mi.-cel/niieou.i,  vi:.;  I 

(I,)  :!(!  Indiilii  Schools |       3. 

(2.;  :!2!l  I'riviiti"  Schools, j    400 

(3)  I  Deiit'iinil  Diiiiih  School 

Tnriinlo, 

or  4,477  Kdncnliojial   Institu- 
tions, in  all,  111  I!.  Caiiadii. 
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230 
200 
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10 
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150 
1.50 

18U 

4,760 


GO 

30 

30 

310,287 

13,031 

800 
7,354 

20 


$010,000 

50,000 

75,000 

100.000 


30,000 
50,000 
40,000 


50    10,000 


20,000 
J, 000 

12,500 
10,000 
20,000 

10,000 
150,000 

40,000 

8,500 
5,000 
5,000 
2,100,000 
27,000 1 
3,(M)o! 

60,000; 

50o' 


$85,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

2.000 
4,00(1 
2,000 

600 

4,000 
800 

600 
800 
500 


1,000 
800 


1,200 
400 
400 

8,000 


500 

250 

250 

60,000 

1,000 

200 
2,000 

100 


Eitimnted 
Ainiuot 
Income. 


Rellj^ioiii 

Oeiiomiiution,  or 

otherwise. 


855,000 
12,000 
13,300 
17,000 

6,000 

12,000 

H,OUO 

5,000 

5,0011 
3,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

20,000 
10,000 

20,000 
83.000 


4,000 
850 
850 
1,350,400' (Pub)lc.) 


(Public.) 
Wesley.  Methd'st 
Ch.  of  Scotland. 
Ch.  of  England. 

] 

)-Rom.  Catholic. 


Canada  P/esbyt'n. 
Congregational. 

Meth.  Episcopat. 
Baptist. 
Wesley.  Mcthd'ii. 


►  (Public.) 


Quaker. 
Wesley.  IMethd'st. 


30,000  Uonian  Calholic. 

5,000  Various. 
44,400 


4,000 


GranilToliil  for  U.  Canada,..  5,072  34.'i,134  $3.437,.')O0  « 193,4001  $1,730,800 


(Public.) 


*  In  addition  to  these  purely  thcolosicnl  coll.i/res,  there  are  theological  faculties  in  the  Unl 
vcrsilies  of  Trinity  Collece,  Toronto,  tttiil  llncen's  (^ollege,   Kin^ston,  as  well  as   the   lioinan 
Ciilliolic  collc;,':;s  ut  Otiawn.  Uingiton,  nnd  Toronto,  uiui  in  the  Uaptist  Literary  Instiiute,  at 
Woodstock. 
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fiPECUlENS  or  JLPPi.KA.TVB  OS  XUK  HOtiOOL  Aiii  II  IS. 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  EDUCATION 


IN 


LOWER  CANADA. 


SECTION  II. 
PART  FIRST— CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT  IN  LOWER  CANADA— 1632-1159. 

Although  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  have 
now  passed  away  since  the  first  school  was  opened  in  Lower 
Canada,  yet  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  full  century  had 
elapsed  after  Jacques  Carticr  discovered  the  country,  that 
that  event  took  place.  In  1535,  Jacques  Cartier  first  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  in  1632,  Rev.  Father  Le  Jcune 
opened  the  first  Canadian  school  at  Quebec.  He  commenced 
with  only  two  pupils, — one  a  negro  and  the  other  an  Indian 
boy, — to  whom  he  taught  reading  and  writing.  Next  year 
his  school  was  attended  by  twenty  boys,  chiefly  Indian  lads 
collected  by  missionaries  from  wigwams  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Father  Le  Jeune  was  greatly  elated,  and,  in  view 
of  the  noble  prospect  before  him,  of  christianizing  the 
Indian  tribes,  he  wrote  to  his  superior  in  France,  to  say  that 
he  would  not  exchange  his  little  school  of  savages  for  the 
best  university  of  Europe!  The  Indians  permitted  these 
youth  to  attend  the  school,  chiefly  because  they  were  the 
less  hardy  and  promising  of  their  race,  either  mentally  or 
physically,  and,  therefore,  were  unequal  either  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  chase  or  to  the  endurance  or  strategy  of  war. 
The  restraints,  however,  of  so  monotonous  a  life  proved  too 
much  for  their  untutored  natures,  and  they  gladly  made 
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their  escape.  Although  tlieso  early  elTorta  of  Father  Le 
Jcune  were  thus  unsuccessful  in  inducing  the  Indians  to 
benefit  by  hi»  instructions,  he  did  not  despair;  and,  in  1G35 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Gamache,  he  founded 
the  "Seminary  of  the  Ilurons,"  or  of  "  Notre  Datne  des 
Anges,"  afterwards  known  as  the  Jesuit  College  of  QuoIjoc. 
lie  waa  greatly  consoled  at  this  event,  which,  he  said,  luij 
been  consummated  "  despite  the  powers  of  hell,  banded  in 
full  force  against  it!" 

Soon  afterwards,  and  in  1630,  a  young  widow  lady  of  lii"h 
rank,  Madame  Le  Lapeltrie,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec,  which  was  designed  for  the 
education  of  young  Huron  Indian  girls.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed. 

Exactly  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  thirty-one  years  after 
Father  Le  Jeunc  had  opened  his  first  school  in  Canada,  the 
distinguished  Monseigneur  do  Laval,  the  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Quebec,  projected  the  Grand  Seminary  of 
Quebec.  Subsequently,  having  acquired  land  for  a  site,  he 
with  great  solemnity,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1078,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  building,  which  he  intended  should  be 
occupied  by  his  favourite  "  Seminary  of  Quebec." 

The  primar}'  object  of  this  institution  was  the  education 
of  boys  who  felt  an  inclination  for  the  priesthood;  and  such 
it  continued  to  be  until  the  conquest  in  1759.  In  1G68,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  celebrated  finance  minister  of 
Tjouis  XIV.,  Bishop  de  Laval  founded  the  Petit  Seminary 
and  an  attempt  was  made  in  it  to  civilize,  or,  as  it  was  said, 
francizise,  a  certain  number  of  young  Indians,  who  were 
destined  to  become  afterwards,  among  their  own  tribes,  the 
nucleus  of  a  more  extended  civilization.  Eight  French  and 
six  Indian  boys  were,  with  this  object,  taken  as  boarders 
into  the  Petit  Seminary  and  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and 
course  of  instruction.     But  the  attempt  utterly  failed  as  it 
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bad  (lone  before  in  tho  Jesuit  College  and  Ursulino  Convent 
owing  to  tho  ungovernable  eonduct  of  the  young  Ilurons. 

In  1680,  tho  bishop  endowed  the  seminary  with  his  own 
patrimony;  and  in  October,  1688,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  sixl  .  boys  in  attendance  at  its  classes.*  The  bishop 
had  previously  established  an  industrial  school  near  Quebec, 
from  which  the  more  promising  young hahitanls  wore  trans- 
ferred to  the  Petit  Seminary  with  a  view  to  complete  their 
classical  studies.  Those  who  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood first  pursued  their  ordinary  studies  at  tho  Jesuit 
Collc'-o,  and  finished  their  theological  course  at  the  Grand 
Seminary. 

In  1647,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpico  was 
founded  at  Montreal  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris. 
In  1677,  the  King  of  France  granted  to  the  compagnie  de 
Montreal,  Letters  Patent  confirming  the  Seminary. 

Up  to  this  time,  few  elementary  schools  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Bishop  Laval,  however,  with  patriotic 
solicitude,  seconded  the  pious  efforts  of  Sister  Margaret 
Bourgcoist  to  establish  schools  in  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  which  she  founded  at 
Montreal  in  1653.  The  Becollets  or  Franciscans,  too,  kept 
a  good  many  schools  in  operation ;  and  the  Jesuit  College, 
Quebec,  maintained  out  of  its  own  revenues  several  primary 
gcliools  under  the  management  of  ex-students  of  the  college. 

In  1680-1,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  founded  the 
Rccollet  Convent,  in  the  upper  town,  Quebec;  and,  in  1097, 
the  Monscigncur  de  St.  Valier,  second  bishop  of  Quebec, 
established  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Three  Eivers. 

In  1714,  there  were  seventy-five  pupils  attending  the 
Quebec  Seminary.     In  1728,  the  Jesuits  asked  permission 

*  The  dress  of  the  pupils  altending  the  seminai-y  was  peculiar  in  its  charoo- 
tor;  and  coiisivtod  of  a  blue  eapot,  or  frock  coat,  with  white  corded  seams,  and 
a  parti  ■colored  sash.  This  sash  has  been  replaced  by  a  green  one,  and  the  dis- 
tinctivo  dress  itself  has,  with  slight  mo  J  ideations,  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  tlw 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  present  time. 
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to  found  a  college  at  Montreal,  and  the  Fr^res  Charron  of 
Montreal  pi  )posed  to  employ  schoolmasters  in  all  the 
parishes  of  the  country  as  in  France.  In  1737,  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Church  Schools  (Ecolcs  Chr^tiennes,)  who 
undertook  the  task  of  popular  instruction  along  with  the 
Charron  Fr6res,  and  a  few  scattered  rural  teachers,  formed 
themselves  into  an  educational  corps,  the  members  of  which 
followed  one  system  and  wore  the  same  distinctive  garb.* 
These  praiseworthy  efforts  were  not,  however,  successful; 
and  the  schools  languished,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  apathy  of 
the  government  and  the  want  of  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  by  the  settlers.  In  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  government  of  the  colony,  unless  prompted  by  the 
French  monarch  or  his  ministers,  seemed  to  be  utterly  un- 
concerned as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  country. 
"  To  the  Catholic  Church,"  nevertheless,  says  Arthur  Buller 
Esq.,  the  commissioner  appointed  by  Lord  Durham  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Lower  Canada,  "  To 
the  Catholic  Church,  [Lower]  Canada  is  indebted  for  all  its 
early  scholastic  endowments ;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
McGill  College,  for  all  that  at  present  [in  1838]  exists. 
The  ample  estates  and  active  benevolence  of  the  Jesuits  of 
the  seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  of  various  nun- 
neries and  their  missions,  were  devoted  to  the  educ?+^3n  of 
the  people."t 


CHAPTER  IL 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION  FROM  THE  CONQUEST,  1759,  UNTIL  1800. 

Very  little  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  educadonin 
Lower  Canada  until  after  the  conquest  in  1759.    The  stir- 

*  Gaimau's   "  Histoire  du  Canada,"    trauslated  by  Bell,  vol.  i.,  p.  205 
Lovell,  Montreal,  1860. 

f  Lord  Durham's  Report,  Appendix  (D,)  p.  1.    London  :  1839. 
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ring  events  which  then  transpired  interfered  to  some  extent 
with  the  operations  of  the  various  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions;  but,  as  the  crisis  passed  away,  things  re- 
sumed their  usual  state.  In  1773,  however,  the  Petite  Sem- 
inaire,  or  College  of  Montreal  was  founded  by  the  Sulpicians, 
In  the  year  following  an  important  event  occurred.  The 
suppression  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  took 
place  in  France  in  1762,  and  in  Italy  in  1773,  was,  by  royal 
instruction,  carried  into  effect  in  Canada  in  1774.  The 
estates  were,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  surviving  members  of  the  order  until  March,  1800, 
when  they  became  vested  in  the  Crown.  Previous  to  that 
time,  and  down  to  1831,  various  petitions  were  presented  both 
to  the  governor-general  and  to  the  Imperial  government, 
praying  that  the  estates  might  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  which  was  their  original  design.  At 
length,  in  that  year  (1831,)  they  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Jesuit  College  buildings  at  Quebec,  surrendered 
to  the  provincial  parliament  for  the  support  of  education. 
Efforts  have  since  been  repeatedly  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  college  buildings  for  the  same  educational  purposes, 
but  hitherto  without  effect  In  1776,  these  buildings 
were  appropriated  by  the  Imperial  government  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  barrack.  The  Crown  has  repeatedly  offered  to 
surrender  them,  provided  a  suitable  barracks  be  given  in 
exchange  for  them  by  the  province.  This,  however,  has 
not  been  found  practicable,  and  they  are  still  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  under  the  singularly  incongruous  name  of 
the  "  Jesuit  Barracks." 

In  the  year  1787,  the  legislative  council  of  the  province, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor-general  (Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
then  Lord  Dorchester,)  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  promoting  education.  In  1789,  the 
committee  presented  their  report,  recommending,  among 
other  tilings,  that  an  elementary  school  be  established  in 
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Bacli  parish,  a  model  school  in  each  county,  and  a  "  colonial 
college  "  for  the  entire  province,  at  Quebec,  endowed  out 
of  the  Jesuit  estates,  open  to  Protestants  and  Eoman  Cath- 
dies  alike,  and  controlled  by  an  equal  number  of  each* 
religious  instruction  for  the  students  to  be  jjrovided  by  each 
church,  and  the  visitation  of  the  college  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  Roman  Catholic  coadjutor,  Bishop  Baillj',  an- 
proved  of  this  scheme,  while  his  superior,  Monscigncur 
Hubert,  ninth  bishop  of  Quebec,  sought  to  have  it  modified. 
lie  suggested  that  the  Jesuit  College  of  Quebec  should  bo 
revived  and  re-endowed;  that  it  should  be  first  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  order  for 
their  lives,  and  that  afterwards  it  should  be  vested  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  as  head  of  that 
church  in  Canada.  Tlie  titular  superior  of  the  dissolved 
order,  Father  de  GLapion,  favored  Bishop  Hubert's  plan 
and,  to  facilitate  it,  offered,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  fixed 
stipend  for  the  surviving  members  of  his  order,  to  make 
over  the  estates  to  the  province,  to  be  forever  applied  to 
educational  purposes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  his  successors. 

As  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  a  cotemporancous 
and  independent  source  something  of  the  state  of  education 
in  Lower  Canada  in  tliose  days,  Ave  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Duke  de  Roche- 
foucanlt  who  visited  the  country  in  1795-9.  He  says, 
"  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  is  kept  by  a  sort  of  congregation 
or  fi'aternity  known  by  the  name  of  the  Priests  of  St,  Sul- 
pice.  *  *  *  The  estates  which  it  possesses  are  consid- 
erable, at  least  in  point  of  extent,  and  contain  from  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  acres.  *  *  *  This  seminary  forms  the 
only  resource  for  Canadian  families  who  wish  to  give  their 
children  any  degree  of  education,  and  who  may  certainly 
obtain  it  there  for  ready  money.  *  *  *  Upon  the 
whole,  the  work  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  is  greatly 
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neglected.  At  Sorel  and  Trois  Eiviferes  are  a  few  schools 
kept  by  nmis;  and  in  other  places  men  and  women  instruct 
children;  but  the  number  of  schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  so 
very  small,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective,  that  a 
Canadian  who  can  read  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  *  *  * 
The  English  government  is  charged  with  designedly  keep- 
ing the  jieople  of  Canada  in  ignorance ;  but  were  it  sincerely 
desirous  of  producing  an  advantageous  change  in  this  re- 
spect, it  would  have  as  great  obstacles  to  surmount  on  this 
head  as  in  regard  to  agricultural  improvements." 

In  1793,  in  response  to  a  petition  on  the  subject,  the  first 
house  of  assembly  which  was  ever  convened  in  Lower 
Canada  presented  an  address  to  the  governor,  urging  upon 
the  Crown  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  control  of  the  legislature  for  the 
support  of  education  in  the  province — a  destination, 
it  was  argued,  which  would,  more  than  any  other,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  those  who  had  endowed  the 
order  with  these  lands,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  letters- 
patent  of  the  French  monarch  which  confirmed  them  to  the 
order  for  educational  purposes  only.  No  answer  having 
been  given  to  this  address,  another  on  the  same  subject  was 
presented  to  the  governor  in  1800. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UNFULFILLED  PROMISES,  AND  FAILURES— 1801-1818. 

In  reply  to  this  address,  the  governor,  in  a  speech  to  the 
legislature  in  1801,  thus  intimated  the  intentions  of  the  Im- 
perial government  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  legislature,  though  in  another  form,  and  to  set  apart 
a  portion  of  the  Crown  domain — as  had  been  intimated 
four  years  before  in  Upper  Canada — for  the  permanent  es- 
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tablishment  of  public  schools.  "  With  great  satisfaction," 
he  said,  "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  [George 
III.]  from  his  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  his  subjects  in  this  colony,  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  for  the  establishing  of  a  competent 
number  of  free  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
in  the  iirst  rudiments  of  useful  learning  and  in  the  English 
tongue  and  also  as  occasion  may  require,  for  foundations  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  nature ;  and  His  Majesty 
has  been  further  pleased  to  signify  his  royal  intention  tbat 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  Crown  should  be 
set  apart  and  the  revenue  thereof  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses."* 

In  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  give  effect  to  tliese 
promises.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
and  of  a  "  Eoyal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning."  To  this  corporation  was  entrusted  the  entire 
management  of  all  schools  and  institutions  of  royal  founda- 
tion in  the  province,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  all 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  these  schools.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  free 
schools  in  each  parish  or  township,  as  he  might  see  fit, 
upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  also  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  masters,  and  to  fix  tlieir  salaries. 

The  grants  of  land  from  the  public  domain  for  the  endow- 
ment of  these  schools  not  having  been  made,  as  promised, 
the  executive  council  recommended  to  the  governor  that 
sixteen  townships  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  In  concurrijig  in  this  recommend- 
ation, a  further  promise  was  made  that  each  of  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  should  receive  an  additional  grant 

*  The  language  of  tliis  intimaticn  of  the  royal  will,  in  regard  to  the  esUb- 
lishmcnt  of  schools  in  Lower  Canada  and  their  endowment  out  of  tho  public 
domain,  is  almost  identical  with  that  used  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  despatch 
to  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1797.     (See  page  376  of  this  paper.) 
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of  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  sem- 
inary therein.  Notwithstanding  these  distinct  promises, 
none  of  these  grants  were  ever  made ;  and,  consequently, 
the  act  of  1801  practically  remained  a  dead  letter.  Other 
causes  contributed  to  render  the  scheme  a  failure.  Of  the 
eighteen  trustees  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  (who  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  direct  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Lower  Canada  until  1818,)  four  only  were  Eoman 
Catholics;  and  of  the  fourteen  Protestants,  three  were 
prominent  officials  in  Upper  Canada.  The  teachers,  too, 
were  principally  from  Britain,  unacquainted  with  the  French 
language,  and  generally  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

In  1804,  the  Seminary  of  Nicolet  was  founded  by  the 
Eev.  M.  Brassard,  curd,  and  in  1811,  the  College  of  St.  Hy- 
acinthe  was  founded  by  the  Eev.  M.  Girouard,  curd. 

In  1812,  the  legislative  council  voted  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Kegent,  in  regard  to  the  land  endowments,  similar  to 
those  passed  by  the  house  of  assembly  in  1793  and  1800. 
It  was  sent  down  to  that  house  for  its  concurrence;  but, 
owing  to  the  more  pressing  importance  of  matters  arising 
out  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  that  year,  it  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  181 4,  however,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, amending  the  "  royal  institutions  "  act  of  1801.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  we  give  the  following  abstract  of  some  of 
its  clauses.  It  provided,  amon^  other  things,  that  if  a  ma- 
jority or  fifty  landholders  in  a  parish  or  township  wished  to 
establish  a  school,  they  should  serve  a  "  notorial  acte  " 
upon  a  resident  militia  officer  highest  in  rank*,  who  shall  then 
call  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  five  trustees,  one  of  which 
to  retire. annually.  These  trustees,  with  the  senior  magis- 
trate, curd,  or  minister,  were  to  be  a  corporation,  and  to  re- 

f  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  calling  into  requisition  the  services  of  militia 
officers,  as  such,  in  educational  matters,  has  becu  peculiar  to  Lower  Canada 
since  the  first  establishment  of  public  schools. 
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place  the  school  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor 
under  the  previous  act.  The  teacher  to  be  emplo^^cd  bv 
this  corporation  was  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
loyalty  and  good  character  from  two  magistrates,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  receive  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  per  annum  out  of  the  provincial  reve- 
nue. Two  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  act  as 
school  visitors.  Tliis  bill  was  lost  in  the  legislative  council 
and  failed  to  become  law. 

In  1818,  a  much  simpler  act  was  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  Instead  of  elective  trustees,  it  provided 
that  the  rector,  priest,  or  curate,  with  four  Roman  Catholic 
or  Church  of  England  churcli-wardens,  the  seigneur  primi- 
tif,  and  senior  magistrate,  should  be,  ex  officio,  a  corporation 
for  the  management  of  the  elementary  school  of  the  parish. 
This  act  was  reserved  for  the  royal  assent,  which  it  never 
received ;  and,  consequently,  it  never  took  effect. 

In  this  year,  however  (1818,)  practical  effect  was,  after  a 
long  delay,  given  to  the  act  of  1801,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning."  All  the  scho(jls  then  receiving  government 
aid  were  placed  under  the  control  of  this  corporation.  In 
order  to  conciliate  those  more  immediately  conccrnecl,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  liberality  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  intended  to  act,  the  following  rules  were  promulgated: 
"  That  every  school  should  be  phiced  under  the  inmiediate 
inspection  of  the  clergy  of  the  religion  professed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  spot ;  and  that  where  they  might  be  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  the  clergy  of  each  church  sliould  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  children  of  their  respective  com- 
munities."  "  That  a  regular  su])erintendence  of  the  schools 
was  assigned  to  visitors  named  by  the  corporation  (one  or 
more  to  be  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  parish  or  town- 
ship,) who  were  to  report  to  them,  every  six  months,  the 
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number  and  progress  of  the  scholars,  the  conduct  of  the 
masters,  and,  generally,  on  tlie  state  of  the  schools." 

Notwithstanding  the  official  prestige  which  it  possessed, 
and  the  influence  which  it  undoubtedly  exerted,  the  "  Royal 
Institution  "  signally  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established.  Even  the  number  of  schools 
under  its  management  soon  began  to  diminish ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  all  appli- 
cations for  schools  to  be  placed  under  its  control  entirely 
ceased.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the  scucme 
abortive;  but  the  most  striking  one  was  the  general  absence 
of  sympathy  between  the  board  itself  and  the  people  whose 
educational  interests  it  sought  to  promote.  The  board  has 
long  ceased  to  control  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  its 
functions  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  oversight  or 
trusteeship  of  the  University  of  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
This  institution,  founded,  in  1811,  by  the  will  of  the  Hon. 
Peter  McGill,  did  not  receive  its  royal  charter  until  I82I7 
owing  to  a  protracted  lawsuit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  will. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

COMMON  SCnOOL  LEGISLATION— SUCCESS  AND  FAILURES— 

1819-1835. 

FoK  several  years  after  the  Royal  Institution  came  into 
existence,  various  efforts  were  made  by  either  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  to  introduce  a  more  popular 
system  of  management  into  the  public  schools.  Thus,  in 
1819  and  1820,  two  bills  were  passed  by  the  house  of  assem- 
bly and  legislative  council  with  this  view;  but  they  w^ere  not 
concurred  in  by  the  home  government;  while  two  others, 
passed  by  the  house  of  assembly,  in  1821  and  1828,  were 
rejected  by  the  legislative  council,  and,  consequently,  lost. 

At  length,  in  182-1,  a  sjwcial  committee,  apj>ointed  by  the 
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house  of  assembly,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
state  of  education  in  the  province.  Its  revelations  were 
startling  indeed.  It  represented  that  in  many  parislies  not 
more  than  five  or  six  of  the  inhabitants  could  write ;  that 
generally,  not  above  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
could  read;  and  that  not  above  one-tenth  of  them  could 
write,  even  imperfectly. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  some  degree,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  more  Protestant  Royal  Institution  act,  a  measure  was 
passed  this  year  (1824)  known  as  the  Fahrique  act.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  one  school  in  eacli  Roman 
Catholic  parish,  for  every  one  hundred  families,  by  the  Fa- 
briques,  or  corporate  body,  (established  by  the  old  laws  of 
France,)  consisting  of  the  cur6  and  church- wardens.  The 
corporation  was  authorized  to  acquire  land,  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  dollars 
and  to  retain  an  acre  for  a  scliool  site. 

In  1825,  the  College  of  Sto.  Thdr^sc  was  founded  in  the 
county  of  Terrebonne,  by  tlio  Rev.  M.  Ducharine,  ciir^;  in 
1826,  the  College  of  Chambly  was  founded  in  tlic  odunty 
of  that  name  by  tlic  Rev.  M.  Mignault,  curd;  and,  in  1827, 
the  College  of  Ste.  Anne  la  Pocatiere  ^vas  founded  in  the 
county  of  Kamouraska  by  the  Rev.  M.  Painchaud.  In 
1827-8,  the  University  of  McGill  College,  after  a  protracted 
delay,  at  length  went  into  operation.  In  1828,  the  convent 
of  La  Providence  was  founded  by  Madame  Gamelin,  of 
Montreal. 

In  1829,  another  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Institutions  act  of  1801.  After  some  difficulty 
in  bringing  both  parties  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject,  a 
bill  was  passed  in  the  legislative  council,  and  received  two 
readings  in  the  house  of  assembly,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  committees  of  the  Royal  Institution,— 
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one  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant. 
Thus  was  introduced  the  germ  of  the  present  separate 
school  system  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  but,  owing  to 
some  legal  impediments  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  the  bill  was  dropped. 

In  the  same  year  (1829,)  an  important  step  was  taken  in 
the  direction  of  popularizing  the  system  of  public  schools 
then  in  existence.  A  measure  was  passed  in  that  year,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  schools  by  trustees  elected 
for  that  purpose  by  the  landholders  of  each  parish.  The 
act  contained  no  provision  for  the  visitation  or  inspection 
of  the  schools;  and  was  otherwise  defective;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, considered  as  the  first  general  elementary  school  act 
of  Lower  Canada. 

This  act  was  amended  in  1830,  so  as  to  authorize  the  elec- 
tion, as  trustees,  of  the  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  who  were  not  freeholders.  It  further  required  the 
teacher  to  hold  a  half-yearly  examination,  of  which  he 
should  give  one  week's  public  notice;  twelve  hundred 
dollars  were  also  appropriated  by  it  for  sending  a  person 
ahroad  to  learn  how  to  conduct  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 

This  act  was  again  amended  in  1831,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  nineteen  visitors,  or  local  county  school 
inspectors,  who,  in  company  with  the  county  member,  or  a 
magistrate,  commanding  ofHccr  of  militia,  rector,  or  cur6, 
should  visit  and  inspect  the  school  and  report  the  result  to 
the  governor.  The  act  also  contained  an  appropriation  in 
aid  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 

In  tlie  same  year  (1831,)  the  house  of  assembly  appointed 
a  standing  committee  of  eleven  members,  to  report,  from 
time  to  time,  on  all  matters  relating  to  education.  This 
com.mittee,  in  their  report,  dwell  on  the  importance  of  sup- 
plementing the  public  aid  by  local  contributions,  and 
deprecated  the  growing  demand  for  such  aid,  without  cor- 
responding  exertions    to    increase    the  amount  of   these 
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contributions.  The  cornmittoc  furtlicr  remark,  that  tlio 
proportion  of  children  attending  acliools  in  Lower  Canada 
is  only  one  in  twelve,  while,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  itig 
one  in  four. 

In  the  following  year  (1832,)  the  three  preceding  acts  of 
JS'iO,  18^0,  and  1831  were  repealed,  and  a  more  general 
and  eonii)rohensive  school  act  substituted  in  their  placo. 
Among  other  things,  this  act  provided  for  the  establisluncnt 
of  a  girls'  school  in  each  parish,  and  the  yearly  distribution 
of  two  dollars'  worth  of.  jirizes  by  the  senior  county  rueinber 
in  each  boys'  si;hool.  It  also  provided  that  legislative 
councillors,  members  of  ])iirliament,  senior  magistrutos, 
highest  militia  oflicers,  and  therectororchief  minister  of  tho 
denomination  most  numerous  in  the  parish,  should  bo 
county  school  visitors.  These  vscbool  visitors  were  invested 
with  extensive  jiowers.  Among  other  things,  they  were 
authorized  to  decide  disputes  about  schoobhouses,  form  and 
alter  the  boundaries  of  school  divisions,  and  fix  the  site  for 
a  superior  school  in  each  county.  The  teacher  was  required 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  character  and  qualification,  signed 
by  at  least  five  school  visitors,  including  the  county  member 
and  rector;  to  keep  the  school  open  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety  days  in  the  year,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from 
one  to  four  o'clock  eacb  day;  to  kee{)  a  school  journal; 
and  to  hold  a  public  examination  of  his  school. 

In  the  same  year  (1832,)  L'Assomption  Coll(\gG  was 
founded  in  the  county  of  that  name  by  the  l?ev.  ^f.  Labclle 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  ^leilleur  (afterwards  supvjrintendent  of  edu- 
cation lor  Lower  Canada,  /.c,  from  1841  to  ISoo.) 

In  1S33,  this  act  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  superiors 
and  pic.fi'ssoi's  of  c  ^Ih^ges  and  academies,  and  presidents  of 
all  ('iliieati(jiial  societies,  to  act  as  school  visitors.  It  further 
granted  sixteen  dollars  })er  annum  extra  to  any  teacher 
who  could  ti'ach  both  the  Frencli  and  English  languages, 
and  two  dollars  for  prizes  in  girls'  schools.  I 
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In  1834,  the  act  of  1882  was  further  amended,  so  as  to 
autliorizo  an  extra  grant  of  forty  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
best  teacher  in  the  county,  who  had  taught  French  and  P]n- 
glish,  grammar,  geometry,  and  book-keeping  in  his  school. 
In  case  none  of  the  teachers  merited  the  grant,  the  school 
visitors  had  it  in  their  power  to  appropriate  two  hundred 
dollars  to  any  superior  institution  in  the  county,  not  receiv- 
ing other  public  aid,  in  which  those  branches  were  taught. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FINAL  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  LOWER  CANADA  LEG- 
ISLATURE—CONTESTS—FATAL DEFECTS  OP  TEMPORARY 
LEGISLATION  —  1 83G-1 840. 

In  1836,  the  standing  committee  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, in  their  report,  regret  that  the  liberality  of  the  legisla- 
ture, instead  of  stimulating  local  liberality  in  aid  of  education, 
had  n  ther  paralyzed  it.  As  a  proof  of  the  unreasonable  self- 
ishness of  the  parties  concerned,  they  state  that  an  application 
had  been  received  from  three  families  to  constitute  them  a 
school  division,  so  as  to  receive  public  aid  as  such.  They 
also  comment  upon  the  universal  incompetency  of  school- 
masters; and  recommend  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools.  An  act  was  passed  giving  effect  to  this  recom- 
mendation, and  providing  for  the  establishment,  for  live 
years,  of  a  normal  school  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec.  Six- 
teen hundred  dollars  were  granted  to  each  sciiool,  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  in  procuring  professors  and  obtaining 
books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  &c. ;  and  thirty -four  hundred 
dollars  pQr  annum  for  current  expenses ;  besides  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  at  least  five  teachers  for  three  years,  at  the 
school.  The  same  sum  was  granted  for  a  like  period  to 
each  of  the  convents  of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec  and 
32 
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Three  Rivers,  and  to  the  convent  of  the  congregation  of  No- 
tre Dame,  at  ^[ontreal,  for  the  training  of  at  least  five  female 
teachers  for  three  years  in  these  institutions. 

A  supplementary  bill  (continuing  the  system  of  eleiucnt- 
ary  schools  in  Lower  Canada,  and  designed  to  replace  the 
school  act  of  1882,  which  had  expired)  was  passed  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  simultaneously  with  the  normal  school 
act ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  legislative  ccuncil.  Two  fea" 
tures  in  the  rejected  bill  were  new  and  deserve  notice. 
The  first  was  the  permission  to  establish  model  schools 
and  the  other  was  the  authority  (not  compulsory)  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  to  raise  a  rate  by  tax  to  support 
the  school.  As  the  usefulness  of  the  one  act  depended  on 
the  passing  of  tlie  other,  the  rejection  of  the  elementary 
school  act  brought  the  whole  educational  system  to  a  stand- 
still.  In  the  mean  time  a  normal  school  was  opened  at 
Montreal  by  the  Rev.  John  Holmes,  })rineipal  of  the  Semin- 
ary of  Quebec,  aided  by  two  assistants, — one  obtained  from 
France  and  the  other  from  Scotland.  In  eonsecpicnce,  how- 
ever, of  the  political  troubles  of  the  succeeding  year,  the 
school  was  abruptly  closed,  and  the  grants  su.spendcd. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  tliat  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  bill 
of  the  house  of  assembly  by  the  legislative  council,  were 
candidly  expressed  in  a  report  on  the  subject.  This  report 
stated  that  the  expenditure  on  behalf  of  education,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  had  already  reached  the  aggregutc  sum  of 
$600,000,  and  that  the  appropriations  under  this  bill  amounted 
to  $160,000  per  annum.  The  committee  of  the  legislative 
council  concurred  with  the  houseof  assembly  in  the  belief  that 
this  liberal  legislative  aid  had  superseded,  rather  than  stim- 
ulated, local  effort.  They  further  deprecated  the  anomalous 
and  improper  practice  of  confiding  the  superintending  and 
application  of  the  educational  grant  to  members  of  the 
house  of  assemblv.  It  was  liable  in  their  hands,  the  com- 
mittec  urged,  to  be  used  to  promote  political  and  party  ob- 
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jects  rather  than  strictly  educational  ones.  In  this  part 
of  tlu'ir  report,  the  committee  emimcrate,  under  nine  difter- 
ent  heads,  the  extraordinary  and  irresponsible  i)owcr8  which 
were  conferred  upon  the  county  members  by  this  and  pre- 
ceding school  acts,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  legislative  school  grant* 

The  i)olitical  troubles  which,  in  1837-8,  shook  the  prov- 
ince to  its  center  and  paralyjced  its  educational  efforts, 
having  to  some  extent  subsided,  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  in  Lower  Canada, 
was  instituted,  in  1838,  by  the   PJarl  of   Durham,   Her 

•  Arthur  Bullur,  Esq.,  coniniissionor,  appointed  in  1838  by  Lonl  Durham, 
to  inquire  into  the  stjito  of  eduoation  in  Lower  Canada,  in  reviewing  the  pro- 
eeedingg  of  the  legislature  of  that  province,  in  regard  to  its  system  of  tempo- 
rary or  party  politioal  legislation  in  educational  matters,  uses  the  following 
striking  longuago  :— 

"  Another  great  evil  to  wliich  this  system  was  subjected  by  its  connection 
with  politics,  was  its  wont  of  permanency.  '  . .  ry  alternate  year  it  was  liable 
to  expire  altogether,  or  undergo  modificauons,  which,  ns  regarded  those  em- 
barked in  it,  in  many  cases,  amounted  to  expiration.  Tlie  house  of  assembly 
knew  well  the  power  which  they  derived  from  their  common  habit  of  temporary 
legislation.  It  was  no  slight  hold  to  possess  in  the  country,  this  of  continuing 
or  at  any  given  timo  withholding  its  sole  means  of  education.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a  system  permanent  which  was  to  bo  sup- 
ported entirely  by  legislative  grants.  *  ♦  •  I  truit  that  I  have  not  done 
injuatico  to  the  house  of  assembly.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ap- 
portion to  them  the'"  proper  share  of  praise  and  blame.  *  *  *  In  the  bill 
of  1814-31,  their  main  struggle  was  to  subject  the  school  system  to  popular 
control.  *  *  *  The  standing  committee  of  the  house  labored  diligently 
and  in  good  faith.  They  received  evidence  on  oil  points.  They  did  not 
shrink  from  the  investigation  of  alleged  abuses,  nor,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  application  of  proper  remedies.  •  *  *  They  knew  *  *  *  that 
nothing  short  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  a  direct  and  not 
scanty  proportion  towards  the  expense  of  the  system.  They  saw  all  this  ;  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  propose  so  unpopular  a  measure.  In  short,  the  moment 
they  found  that  their  educotionol  provisions  could  be  turned  to  political  account, 
from  that  moment  those  provisions  were  framed  with  o  view  to  promote  party 
rather  than  education.  Tliis  was  their  essential  fault ;  this  it  was  that  pervaded 
and  contaminated  the  whole  system  and  paralyzed  all  the  good  that  was  other- 
wise in  it." 
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Majesty's  lord  high  commissioner  and  governor-general  of 
British  North  America.  This  duty  he  confided  to  the  able 
hands  of  Arthur  Buller,  Esq.,  one  of  his  suite,  who  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject 
from  which  we  have  already  made  several  extracts.  Lord 
Durham,  also,  from  his  own  observation,  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  from  his  own  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts:  "  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  the  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the 
country  districts,  commonly  called  hahitans.  *  *  *  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  education  amoni^ 
them,  no  means  of  instruction  have  ever  been  provided 
for  them,  and  they  are  almost  tmiversally  destitute  of 
the  qualifications  even  of  reading  and  writing.  *  *  * 
The  common  assertion,  however,  that  all  classes  of  the  Ca- 
nadians are  equally  ignorant,  is  perfectly  erroneous;  for  I 
know  of  no  people  among  whom  a  larger  provision  exists 
for  the  higher  kinds  of  elementary  education,  or  among 
whom  such  education  is  really  extended  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  The  piety  and  benevolence  of  the 
early  possessors  of  the  country  founded,  in  the  seminaries 
that  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  institutions  of 
which  the  funds  and  activity  have  long  been  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  education.  Seminaries  and  colleges  have 
been,  by  these  bodies,  established  in  the  cities  and  in  other 
central  points.  The  education  given  in  these  establishments 
greatly  resembles  the  kind  given  in  the  English  public 
schools,  though  it  is  rather  more  varied.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  these  establishments  is  estimated,  altogether,  at  a  thousand, 
and  they  turn  out  every  year,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  be- 
tween twu  and  three  hundred  young  men  thus  educated." 

In  concluding  a  review  of  the  causes  which  hav!  led  to  a 
failure  of  the  system  of  education  devised  by  the  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Buller  sketched  the  broad  outlines  of  a  system  of 
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education  which,  he  thought,  would  obviate  many  of  the 
evils  inherent  in  those  systems  which  had  already  been 
tried. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  NEW  FOUNDATION  LAID— FIRST  STEPS  ONWARD— 1841-1855. 

Lord  Durham  having,  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  then  unhappy  state  of  the 
provinces,  recommended  a  legislative  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  nothing  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  reviv- 
ing the  educational  system  until  the  question  of  union  was 
settled.  That  occurred  in  1840;  and,  in  1841,  the  first  par- 
liament of  United  Canada  gave  immediate  attention  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  An  act,  embodying  many 
of  Mr,  Buller's  suggestions,  was  passed,  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  alike.  An  ex-officio  chief  super- 
intendent of  education  was  appointed  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, with  working  superintendents  for  its  eastern  and 
western  sections.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
also  granted  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 
This  sum  was  divided  between  both  sections,  according  to 
their  respective  populations. 

1\\  the  same  year.  Dr.  J.«B.  Meilleur,  an  active  education- 
alist, who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  who  had  been  the  principal  author  of  the  projected 
school  act  of  1836,  was  selected  as  the  executive  educational 
officer  for  Lower  Canada.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  performance  of  his  new  duties ;  and,  after  four  years' 
trial,  he  suggest^^d  such  changes  in  the  law  as  experience 
had  dictated. 

In  1842,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  (Ecoles 
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Chrdtiennes)  were  established  at  Quebec,  by  the  Soci6t6 
d'Education  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Bailtargeon. 

In  the  following  year  (1843,)  the  want  of  a  Church  of 
England  university  and  theological  college  having  been 
felt.  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  in  the  eastern  townships 
was  projected,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  obtained  for  it. 
The  Classical  High  School  of  Quebec  was  also  established 
this  year  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cook. 

In  1843,  the  school  act  of  1841  was  repealed,  so  far  as 
Upper  Canada  was  concerned,  and,  in  1845,  it  was  also  re- 
pealed so  far  as  it  applied  to  Lower  Canada. 

In  1845,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  was  formally 
opened  in  a  temporary  building.  The  new  buildings  for 
the  college  were  completed  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  law  of  1846,  the  nominal  office  of  chief  superin- 
tendent, ex  officio,  was  abolished,  and  the  entire  executive 
administration  of  the  school  laws  confided  to  the  respective 
superintendents  of  each  section  of  the  province.  In  1846 
the  school  laws  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were,  after 
much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  two  superintendents 
thoroughly  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  educational 
wants  of  each  section,  as  ascertained  by  actual  experience 
and  observation.  A  very  important  principle, — that  of 
local  taxation  for  the  support  of  education, — which  had 
been  introduced  with  success  in  the  Upper  Canada  school 
law,  was  substituted  for  that  of  voluntary  contributions,  as 
an  experiment,  into  the  amended  Lower  Canada  school  act 
of  1846.  It  encountered,  however,  so  strong  an  opposition 
from  all  sides,  that,  in  1849,  the  law  was  altered,  and  local 
assessment  was  rendered  permissive — not  compulsory,  as 
before, — and  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions  re- 
stored. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Joliette  College,  in  the  village  of 
Industrie,  county  of  Joliette,  was  established  by  the  Hon 
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B.  Joliette;  and,  in  1847,  Masson  College,  in  the  county  of 
Terrebonne,  was  established  by  Madame  Masson. 

In  1849,  an  important  institution  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  males  was  established  at  Chambly  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lagorce;  and,  in  1853,  one  for  females,  at  Longue 
Pointe,  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Bourget.  In  1849,  the 
College  de  Ste.  Marie  was  established  at  Montreal  by  the 
religious  order  of  the  Jesuits.  A  chair  of  law  was  estab- 
in  it  in  1051,  and,  in  1852,  the  college  received  an  act  of 
incorporation. 

In  1850,  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  de  Levis  was 
founded  at  Point  Levis  (opposite  Quebec)  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Deziel.  Rigaud  College  was  also  founded  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Desautels. 
•  In  1851,  another  effort,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
was  made  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  Lower  Canada. 
■■  ilat  year,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  for  this 
T,  ;-iose,  and  also  for  the  appointment  of  local  school 
inspectors.  Owing  to  various  causes,  however,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  normal  school  was  deferred. 

In  August,  1852,  an  amended  charter  was  obtained  from 
Her  Majesty  for  McGill  College  University,  and,  soon  after 
that  event,  it  entered  upon  its  present  successful  career. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  venerable  institution 
known  in  Canada  for  two  hundred  years  as  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec,  was  erected  into  the  University  of  Laval,'  by 
royal  charter  from  the  Queen.  The  university  was  soon 
after  organized  on  its  present  efficient  footing. 

In  1853,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  was  erected  into 
a  university  by  royal  charter.  In  the  same  year  (1853,) 
the  College  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoin,  was  established.  In 
the  same  year,  the  Church  of  England  Society  for  New- 
foundland and  the  Colonies,  now  known  as  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  and  School  Society,  erected  normal  and 
model  schools  in  Montreal.     They  were  oi3ened  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year;  but,  in  1856,  the  normal  school  was  transfer- 
red to  McGill  College. 

In  1854,  the  College  of  St.  Germain  de  Eimouski  was 
founded  in  the  county  of  that  name  by  the  Eev.  C.  Tanquay. 
The  Colleges  of  St.  Francis,  (Richmond,)  Laval,  (near  Mon- 
treal,) Ste.  Marie  de  la  Beauce  and  Verscheres,  were  also 
established  in  1854. 

In  1855,  after  fourteen  years'  arduous  official  labors  in 
superintending  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Lower 
Canada,  J.  B.  Meilleur,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  resigned  h?s  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  O'Chauveau,  LL.D,,  a  gentleman 
of  literary  tastes  and  abilities,  who  had  been  eleven  years  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Quebec,  and  who 
had  held  successively  the  office  of  solicitor-general  for 
Lower  Canada  and  secretary  of  the  province.  Hon,  Dr. 
Chauveau  entered  vigorously  upon  the  discharge  of  Lis 
duties,  and,  in  his  first  official  report  to  the  governor-general 
suggested  several  important  modifications  and  improvements 
in  the  school  law  of  Lower  Canada. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS— RENEWED    ACTIVITY    AND 

1856-1862. 


progress- 


In  1855,  the  Colleges,  of  Sherbrooke  and  Yarennes  were 
established;  and  in  1856,  La  Chute  College,  in  the  county 
of  Argenteuil,  was  projected. 

In  1856,  Dr.  Chauveau  prepared  and  recommended  to 
the  government,  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  two  im- 
portant bills  embracing  the  modifications  which  he  had 
suggested  in  his  annual  report.  These  bills  became  law  in 
the  same  year.  One  related  chiefly  to  superior,  and  the 
other  to  elementary,  education.  They  provided,  among 
other  things,  for  the  distribution  through  the  superintendent 
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PROGRESS- 


of  education,  and  upon  his  report,  of  the  Lower  Canada 
superior  education  fund  among  the  various  university  col- 
leges, academies,  and  model  schools;  for  the  establishment 
of  three  normal  schools  instead  of  one ;  the  appointment  of 
a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada ;  the  pub- 
lication of  Journals  uf  Education  (French  and  English;) 
and  the  creation,  as  in  Upper  Canada,  of  a  superannuated 
common  school  teachers'  fund. 

In  1857,  the  long-delayed  establishment  of  normal  schools 
at  length  took  place.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Jacques 
Cartier  and  the  McGill  Normal  Schools  were,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  inaugurated  at  Montreal,  and,  in  May, 
the  Laval  Normal  School  at  Quebec.  The  Jacques  Cartier 
Normal  School  (chiefly  designed  for  Eoman  Catholics,)  is 
placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  education;  the  McGill  School  (designed  for  Protest- 
ants,) under  the  management  of  the  corporation  of  McGill 
College;  and  the  Laval  School  (also  designed  for  Eoman 
Catholics,)  under  the  management  of  the  corporation  of 
Laval  University.  The  French  and  English  students  in 
each  receive  instruction  in  their  own  language.  The 
three  schools  are  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of 
the  council  of  public  instruction  for  Lower  Canada,  Males 
and  females  attend  each  normal  school ;  and  model  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  practice,  are  attached  to  each  of  them. 

Thus  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  an  efficient  system  of 
popular  education  for  Lower  Canada  have  been  successfully 
formed.  Under  the  active  and  enlightened  superintendence 
of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chauveau,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  realize 
the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  confer  in- 
estimable benefits  upon  the  youth  of  the  country. 

In  1859,  the  College  of  Three  Eivers  was  projected  in 
the  town  of  that  name  by  Mgr.  Prince,  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  and,  in  1862,  Morrin  College  was 
founded  at  Quebec,  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Morrin,  who  was 
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a  late  eminent  physician  in  that  city;  and  Molson  Ilall 
College,  Montreal,  was  inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  Lord 
Monck. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  principal  educational  institutiona 
of  Lower  Canada,  in  detail,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  them. 


PART  SECOND— CHAPTER  L 

UNIVERSITIES. 

1.   University  of  Laval  and  the  Quebec  Seminaries.* 

In  1851,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Montreal,  Monseigneur  J.  Bourget,  and  the  repeated  in- 
vitations of  His  Grace  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Quebec,  the  directors  of  the  Quebec  Seminary  resolved  to 
erect  the  Seminary  into  a  university. 

The  late  Very  Reverend  Dr.  L.  J.  Casault,  then  superior, 
was  sent  to  London,  in  1852,  in  order  to  solicit  the  granting 
of  a  royal  charter.  He  obtained  it  without  difficulty;  His 
Excellency  Lord  Elgin,  then  governor-general  of  Canada, 
and  his  ministry  having  been  pleased  to  support  with  their 
recommendation  the  application  made  to  the  Imperial 
authorities  for  that  purpose,  it  was  successful. 

By  this  charter,  no  change  was  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  the  seminary  itself;  but  a  council,  including  the  direct- 
ors of  the  institution  and  the  three  senior  professors  of  the 
several  faculties,  were  empowered  to  possess  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  that  of  conferring  degrees  in  the 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Quebec  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 

*  The  information  relating  to  the  Univereity  of  Laval  and  Quebec  Seminary 
was  kindly  furnished  '.  ^e  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Tachereau,  D.  C.  L.,  rector  of 
the  University. 
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visitor  of   the  university.*    The  superior  of   the  Grand 
Seminary,  for  the  time  being,  holds  the  office  of  rector. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  charter,  unceasing  efforts  have 
been  employed  to  give  it  full  effect.  In  1853,  five  profess- 
ors of  the  faculty  of  medicine  were  appointed.  One  of 
them  was  sent  to  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  to  pur- 
chase a  medical  li'i  ;  museum,  and  a  collection  of 
surgical  instruments.  D  "g  the  following  year,  a  great 
number  of  books  were  procured  for  the  fac'ilv-  jf  law,  and 
also  a  collection  for  the  study  of  materia  medica.  At 
length,  in  September,  1854,  lectures  in  the  faculties  of  law 
and  medicine  commenced  after  an  inauguration  ceremony, 
in  which  Lord  Elgin  took  part.  Several  buildings  were 
also  commenced  for  the  use  of  the  university.  They  are 
now  completed  at  a  cost  of  $208,421 ;  $13,146  additional 
have  also  been  expended  upon  the  library,  and  $6,264  for 
new  scientific  apparatus  and  natural  history  collections.  A 
botanical  garden  is  also  contemplated.  Three  young  pro- 
fessors, graduates  of  the  university,  were  in  Europe,  so  as 
to  prepare  thf.mselves  to  give  lectures  in  the  faculties  of 
law,  medicine  and  arts. 

His  Royai  Highness  the  Prince  of  "Wales  visited  the  in- 
stitution on  the  22nd  of  August,  1860,  and  was  pleased  to 
express  his  satisfaction  with  the  institution  by  the  founda- 
tion of  an  annual  prize  which  bears  his  name. 

The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  are  now  completely 
organized.  The  faculty  of  arts  has  only  three  titular  pro- 
fessors; but  several  of  the  eleven  intended  courses  are 
already  taught  under  the  title  of  elementary  courses. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three  years  in  the 
faculties  of  law  and  arts,  and  four  in  those  of  divinity  and 
medicine.    In  the  faculty  of  divinity,  holy  scripture,  moral 

*  The  name  of  Laval,  given  to  this  new  institution,  was  that  of  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada,  a  great  promoter  of  education,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Quebec  Seminary  and  other  institutions. 
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and  dogmatic  theology,  sacred  eloquence,  ecclesiastical  his 
tory,  and  canon  law  are  taught.  The  subjects  of  lec- 
tures in  law  and  medicine  include  those  branches  uauully 
taught  in  such  faculties. 

The  library  now  contains  t\,  nty-cight  thousand  volumes- 
including  two  thousand  in  the  law  department,  four  thou- 
sand in  that  of  medicine,  eight  thousand  in  the  diflerent 
branches  of  sciences  and  literature,  and  fourteen  thousand 
in  the  department  of  divinity. 

Matriculation  and  Degrees. — The  requisites  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Every  candidate  ^hall  undergo  two  examinations. 
The  first  after  having  completed  his  cour«  ^  ^P  rhetoric ;  the 
second  after  having  terminated  his  course  . .  philosopliv. 

The  first  examination  embraces  the  following;  trauslution 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Latin  prose  or  verse;  universal 
history  and  geography,  history  of  Canada;  the  history  and 
principles  of  literature  and  rhetoric ;  French  or  Eno-lish 
composition,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

The  second  examination  embraces  the  following:  a  disser- 
tation on  logic,  or  on  some  point  of  metaphysics  or  ethics, 
as  decided  by  chance;  questions  on  physics  and  chemistry; 
problems  and  questions  on  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
questions  on  natural  history. 

2.  Those  candidates  who  in  both  the  examinations 
have  been  placed  in  the  first  class  obtain  the  degree  of 
B.A.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  class  may  attend 
the  courses  of  the  university;  but  they  are  not  advanced 
until  they  have  obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  third  class  obtain  no  privilege;  it  is  how- 
ever, permitted  to  them  to  present  themselves  anew  for 
examination.* 

*  The  stnnHards  are :  first  class,  those  who  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  total 
nnmber  of  marks ;  second  class,  those  who  obtain  more  than  one-third ;  and 
third  class,  tliose  who  obtain  less  than  one-third.    The  Prince  of  Walts'i 
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The  requisite  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  is  a  successful  at* 
tendance  on  the  obligatory  courses  of  lectures  in  tbe  faculty 
during  three  years. 

In  tlie  faculty  of  law,  the  degree  of  bachelor  is  obtained 
only  after  having  satisfactorily  passed  six  examinations  at 
tbe  end  of  the  same  number  of  terms.  In  medicine,  nine 
terms  and  nine  satisfactory  examinations  are  required. 
License  in  these  faculties,  and  in  divinity,  requires  four 
years  of  successful  attendance  on  all  the  courses,  with 
written  and  oral  examinations. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.D.,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  written  and  oral  examinations  upon  the  several 
branches  taught  in  the  Grand  Seminary. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  any  of  the 
four  faculties  unless  he  has  publicly  and  successfully  advo- 
cated numerous  theses  upon  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
respective  faculties.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  pass 
this  examination,  four,  three,  or  two  years  after  having  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  licentiate,  according  to  the  testimonial 
which  they  received  at  their  examination  for  the  license; 
viz.,  satisfactory;  with  distinction;  or  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion. 

Students  in  law  and  medicine,  whose  parents  are  not  in- 
habitants of  Quebec,  are  required  to  reside  in  the  univer- 
sity boarding-house.  Two  rooms  for  the  use  of  each 
student  are  furnished  by  the  institution. 

Besides  the  pupils  regularly  matriculated,  students  legally 
admitted  to  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  although  they 
have  not  followed  a  complete  and  regular  course  of  classical 
studies,  have  permission  to  attend  the  law  and  medical  lec- 
tures; but  they  can  not  arrive  at  the  degrees.  In  the  Faculty 
of  arts,  the  lectures  are  free  for  those  who  have  already  paid 
for  the  lectures  on  law  or  medicine.     Twenty  half-gratuities 

prize  is  given  to  the  most  successful  candidntc  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  provided 
he  has  obtained  at  le:i'<t  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  marlis. 
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are  granted  to  matriculated  students,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  the  entire  boarding  fee. 

The  Quebec  Seminaries  {Grand  and  Minor) 

On  tlie  26th  March,  1663,  five  years  after  his  arrival  in 
this  province,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada 
Fran5oi8  de  Montmorency-Laval  founded  and  afterwards 
(1680)  endowed  with  his  own  patrimony,  an  institution 
which  was  called  the  Quebec  Seminary. 

The  venerable  founder  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1708,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  after  having  spent  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury in  Canada.  By  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  he  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  constantly  showed  himself  a  most  energetic  and 
liberal  promoter  of  education.  In  1678,  he  solemnly  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  a  fine  and  massive  stone  building,  which 
though  twice  consumed  by  fire  (1701  and  1705,)  and  much 
injured  by  shells  during  the  siege  of  1759,  is  still  standini , 
He  had  thus  to  build  it  three  times  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-seven  years.  Being  himself  so  worn  out  by  old 
age  and  infirmities,  he  had,  during  the  two  calamitous  fires, 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  hands  of  his  faithful  servants. 

He  also  founded  and  maintained  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  St.  Joachim  de  Beaupr6,  another  institution, 
which  comjirised  a  common,  a  normal  and  an  agricultural 
school,  a  model  farm  with  apprentice  shops  for  such  trades 
as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759,  the  seminary 
had  no  other  pupils  than  those  intended  for  the  church. 
These  also  went  every  day  to  the  classes  of  the  Jesuits. 
When  this  college  was  converted  into  a  barrack,  in  1776, 
the  seminary  undertook  to  instruct  all  boys,  whether  in- 
tended for  the  church  or  not,  in  a  classical  course  of  study. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  progressively  increas- 
ing up  to  the  present  time.  In  1668,  there  were  only  four- 
teen; in  1680,  forty;  and  in  1690,  eighty.   It  has  now  (1862) 
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three  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  the  minor  seminary,  or  col- 
lege, (of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  are  boarders,)  and 
forty-two  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  studying  in  divinity. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  about  one  thou- 
sand students  have  completed  a  regular  course  of  classical 
studies,  while  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  have  completed 
a  partial  course. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  premises  is  $500,000, 
including  tlic  university  and  seminary  buildings;  viz., 
$230,000  for  the  university,  and  $270,000  for  the  seminary. 

The  library  has  been  transierred  to  the  university,  as 
well  as  some  maps  and  scientific  apparatus.  About  five 
thousand  volumes,  expressly  chosen  for  the  students  of  the 
grand  and  minor  seminaries,  remain  in  the  college,  and  are 
worth  about  $6,000;  maps,  $400.  There  are  twenty-four 
professors,  besides  ten  officers  otherwise  employed. 

TJie  Orand  Seminary  comprises  the  classes  of  dogmatic 
and  moral  theology,  Iloly  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  other  branches.  The  course  of  studies  extends  to  three 
years  at  least.  No  one  is  admitted  to  it  unless  he  has 
followed  a  complete  course  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  students  are  all  boarders,  and  are  required  to  wear  the 
clerical  costume.  They  pay  eighty  dollars  for  board ;  but 
the  instruction  is  gratuitous.  A  library  of  two  thousand 
volumes  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  Minor  Seminary  comprises  nine  classes,  of  which 
seven  are  in  the  course  of  literature.  Students  in  philoso- 
phy follow  the  courses  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  univer- 
sity during  the  two  remaining  years. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  as  a  student  into  the  minor  semi- 
nary, it  is  necessary  to  read  the  maternal  tongue  (French  or 
English)  very  correctly,  write  pretty  well,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

About  thirty  gratuities  have  been  founded  at  different 
periods  and  by  different  persons  (eight  of  them  by  Mon- 
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seigneur  dc  Lnval,)  for  the  studenta  of  the  minor  serniniiry 
About  one-third  of  these  gratuities  are  limited  to  the  mem- 
bers of  certain  families. 

A  library  of  three  thousand  volumes  is  available  for  all 
the  students  in  the  minor  seminary,  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

2.  University  of  McGill  College^  Montreal.* 
This  university  was  founded  by  the  will  (dated  in  1811) 
of  Hon.  James  McGill,  a  merchant  in  Montreal.f  Not 
having  any  children,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Koyal  Institution 
(a  corporation  established  by  the  provincial  parliament,)  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  his  estate  of  IJurnside,  con* 
sisting  of  about  forty-six  acres  of  land  near  the  city,  and 
the  sum  of  £10,000  in  money,  as  a  foundation  for  a  univer- 
sity. The  will  was  contested;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
obtaining  a  royal  charter  in  1821,  no  action  was  taken  upon 
it  until  1829.  The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  university  was  the  organization,  in  that  year,  of  the 
faculties  of  arts  and  medicine. 

In  1835,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bethune:}:  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  university;  and  increased  efforts  were  made  towarda 
the  establishment  of  the  faculty  of  arts.  After  several 
years'  delay,  it  was  formally  opened  in  September,  1843  in 
buildings  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  college,  however 
did  not  receive  adequate  suj)port;  and,  at  length,  the  pro- 
vincial government  was  moved  to  aid  in  an  endeavor  to 

*  The  matL'riiils  from  wliich  thia  informntion  in  rcj^ard  to  McGill  College 
University  is  diiivid  was  kindly  furnisht-d  by  the  principal,  J.  W.  Dawson 
Esq.,  LLJ).,  F.G.S. 

t  lion.  -Tames  MeCiill  was  born  in  niasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  Clh  October 
1711.  lie  emifirnted,  when  a  young  man,  and  settled  in  Montreal,  where  ho 
engajred  sueccs.sfiilly  in  mcreantile  pursuits.  lie  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
asseniMy  lis  member  for  Montreal.  Subsequently,  ho  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  a  member  of  the  legislative  and  executive  councils.  In  tho  war  of 
1812,  he  acted  as  a  colonel  and  brig.idier-gencral  of  militia.  lie  died  in  Mon- 
'real  on  the  I'.Mh  December,  18115,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-nine  years. 

X  Now  (lytj.'i)  dean  of  Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal. 
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place  it  on  a  better  footing.  A  new  charter  was  obtained 
in  August,  1852,  whieli  contrasted  favorably  with  tho 
former  one  in  many  of  its  most  important  provisions. 

No  aid  having  been  received  from  tho  government,  an 
appeal  was  made,  in  December  of  tho  year  1856,  to  the 
Protestant  population  of  Montreal,  whieh  was  met  in  a 
spirit  of  ready  and  unrestrained  generosity.     An  endow- 
ment fund,  amounting  to  $00,000,  was  subscribed  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  not  exceeding  fifty.     Of  this  sum,  $20,000 
were  given  by  the  Messrs.  Molson  (three  brothers),  for  foimd- 
ingaehair  of  English  literature  ;  the  remri  uler  was  nuide 
up  in  sums  varying  from  $000  to  $2,000.     In  addition  to 
this  munificent  liberality,  Wm.  Molson,  Esq.  (o».?  of  tlio 
brothers)  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  win'^  to  tlu  ITni- 
versity,  which  was  inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  i^ord 
Monek,  in  1862.     This  wing  contains  a  spacious  convoca- 
tion hall,  a  handsomely  fitted  library,  and  a  chemica'  ';'' "or- 
atory.   The  whole  is  designated  tho  William  Molsoi  li  -11. 
Tiie  growth  of  the  University  has  been  very  rapid  since 
its  reorganization  in  1854.     Its  chief  characteristics  are  : 
(1.)  Its  religious  complexion, — that  is,  it  is  Protestant,  but 
not  denominational.     (2.)  Its  endowment,  which  is  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  mercantile  and  professional  men 
of  Montreal, — it  having  received  no  permanent  endow- 
ment, and  but  a  very  small  and  uncertain  annual  grant 
from  the  Legislature.     (3.)  The  extent  to  which  it  has  de- 
veloped facilities  for  various  kinds  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  professional  training,  and,  (4.)  Thr  i.'.,'h  standard  of 
graduation  which  it  has  maintained.    There  are  also  several 
peculiarities  in  its  manrgement,  which,  having  arisen  from 
long  experience  and  past  fjiilures,  have  proved  themselves 
better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than 
those  borrowed  from  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  sun  of  $60,000,  willed  to  the  univer- 
sity by  Mr.  McGill,  the  land  he  bequeathed  to  it  is  valued 
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at  $120,000.  The  present  value  of  the  various  buildincs 
attached  to  the  university  is  about  $128,000  more.  The 
value  of  the  library,  museum,  apparatus,  &c.,  is  estimated 
at  $50,000.  There  are  8,000  volumes  in  tlie  libmry,  wlildi 
is  divided  into  three  departments.  There  are  45  professors 
and  teachers  of  all  kinds  in  the  university,  and  in  the  scliools 
attached  to  it,  viz.,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  10 ;  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  9  ;  Faculty  of  Law,  5 ;  in  the  Normal  School 
2 ;  High  School,  7  ;  Model  School,  2 ;  occasional  and  as- 
sistant teachers,  10.  The  number  of  students  attending 
the  university,  in  1862-3,  was  293 — viz.,  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  165 ;  Faculty  of  Arts,  73  ;  Law,  55  ;  in  the 
Normal  School,  71 ;  pupils  in  the  High  School,  280,  and 
in  the  Model  Schools,  300  ;  total,  944.  | 

The  McGill  Normal  School,  attached  to  the  university    j 
provides  the  requisite  training  for  teachers  of  elementary    ' 
and  model  schools.     Teachers  trained  in  this  school  are 
entitled  to  official  certificates  of  qualification. 

St.  Francis  College,  Richmond,  is  an  affiliated  college  ot    ' 
the  university.     Its  matriculated  students  can  prosecute    ' 
any  part  of  their  studies  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  ' 

Under  regulations  for  middle  class  examinations,  tlie   ;j 
university  has  appointed  examinations  for  pupils  of  any 
school  or  academy,  on  passing  which,  such  pupils  are  en- 
titled to  Junior  or  Senior  school  certificates  of  the  uni- 
versity.    The  object  of  these  examinations,  as  in  EiisTland, 
is  by  active  competition  to  encourage  a  better  class  of    ; 
schools;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  to  in-    ' 
duce  young  men,  about  to  enter  into  business,  to  purrtue  a    ' 
longer  and  more  thorough  course  of  preparatory  study. 

I.   FACULTY   OF   ARTS.  || 

1.  Matriculation  and  Admission, — The  subjects  of  ma- 
triculation  examination  are  as  follows: — Latin  Grammar;  :| 


V — 
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Gicfk  Grammar ;  Caesar's  Commentaries ;  Sallust ;  Yirgil's 
J^neid,  1st  book  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Ist  book ;  Arith- 
metic; Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations;  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, 3  books ;  Writing  English  from  dictation.  In  classics, 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  particular  authors 
studied,  will  be  regarded.  Candidates  for  matriculation 
as  students  in  any  special  course,  or  for  partial  courses  of 
Btudy,  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  necessary  thereto, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  Scholarships  and  Bursaries. — Sixteen  scholarships 
have  been  placed  by  the  university  at  the  disposal  of  His 
Excellency,  the  governor-general.  These  entitle  the  holders 
to  exemption  from  tuition  fees.  Eight  other  scholarships 
will  be  granted  by  the  university,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  most  successful  students  who  may  present  themselves 
as  candidates.  One  or  more  normal  school  bursai'ies,  in 
the  faculty  of  arts,  are  offered  for  competition  to  students 
of  the  third  or  fourth  years.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  an 
annual  sum  of  $100,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
on  condition  that  the  candidate  attend  and  practise  teach- 
ing in  the  high-school  department,  and  subsequently  to 
teach  for  three  years,  in  some  public  school  or  academy  in 
Lower  Canada,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  a  di- 
ploma as  a  teacher  of  an  academy. 

3.  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Study  (1.)  for  the  degree  of 
B.A. — First  year. — Classics;  English  literature ;  Mathe- 
matics; History;  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Second  year. — Classics;  French  or  German;  Logic; 
Mathematics;  Botany;  Elocution. 

Third  year. — Classics;  French  or  German;  Rhetoric, 
Mathematical  and  Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy ; 
Zoology! 

Fourth  year. — Classics ;  Intellectual  and  Moral  Fiiilos- 
ophy ;  1^  atural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ;  Mineralogy 
and  Geologv. 
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Undergraduates  are  required  to  study  either  Frencji  or 
German  for  two  years. 

Students  intending  to  join  any  Theological  school,  may 
take  Hebrew  instead  of  French  or  German. 

Students  of  the  third  or  fourth  years,  matriculated  in 
the  faculties  of  law  or  medicine  of  the  university,  or  eu- 
tered  as  candidates  for  honors,  will  be  entitled  to  claim 
certain  exemptions. 

(2.)  For  the  Diploma  of  Oraduate  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.— First  year. — Drawing;  Mensuration;  Surveying; 
Mathematics  of  the  second  year,  in  arts;  Experimental 
Physics,  with  the  ordinary  mathematics  and  physics  of 


the  third  year,  in  arts; 


English 


literature;  French  or 


German;  Chemistry. 

Second  year. — Drawing;  Engineering;  Higher  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics ;  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  French  or 
German. 

4.  Examinations^  Prizes^  Certificate^  and  Honors.— 
(1.)  Prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  are  given  to  those 
matriculated  students  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  studies  of  a  particular  class,  and  who  have 
attended  all  the  other  classes  proper  to  their  year. 

(2.)  General  honors  of  first  or  second  rank  are  given  to 
those  matriculated  students  who  show  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  all  the  studies  proper  to  their  year. 

(3.)  Special  honors,  of  first  or  second  rank,  are  given  to 
those  matriculated  students  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  honor  examinations,  in  any  class  in  which  studies  for 
honors  have  been  provided,  and  have  also  passed  creditably 
the  ocdinary  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  proper  to 
their  year. 

(4.)  The  Chapman  Gold  Modal  is  given  to  tlie  student 
who,  being  among  those  who  have  taken  honors  of  the 
fii-st  rank  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  year,  shall, 
in  the  ordinary  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
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Bhow  the  gr^at:,  t  proficiency  in  the  greatest  number  of 
subjects. 

(5.)  The  Prince  of  "Wales  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the 
student  who  shall  have  passed  creditably  the  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  taken  the  highest  honors  of 
the  first  rank,  in  a  subject  to  be  prescribed  from  year  to 
year  by  the  Faculty. 

n.   FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Courses  of  Lectures. — The  number  of  professors  in  the 
Faculty  is  nine ;  the  number  of  classes,  ten,  viz.: — 1.  Anat- 
omy ;  2.  Chemistry ;  3.  Materia  Medica ;  4.  Institutes 
of  Medicine;  5.  Practice  of  Medicine;  6.  Surgery;  7. 
Midwifery ;  8.  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  9.  Clinical  Medi- 
cine; 10.  Clinical  Surgery. 

Besides  the  above  classes,  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend one  cour:s  of  Botany,  and  one  course  of  Zoology. 

in.   FACULTY  OF   LAW. 

Course  of  Lectures. — The  number  of  Professors  in  this 
Faculty  is  five ;  and  the  complete  course  of  study  extends 
over  three  years,  but  it  may  be  shortened  to  two  years  when 
the  student  matriculates  in  the  third  year  of  his  indentures. 
The  following  are  the  subjects  of  lectures  embraced  in 
the  complete  course  of  three  years : 

To  Students  of  the  First  year : — On  Public  and  Consti- 
tutional Law ;  on  Contracts ;  on  the  Civil  Law ;  on  the 
I  Origin  and  History  of  the  Laws  of  France,  of  England, 
:  and  of  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  Law  of  Real  Estate  and 
i  Customary  Law. 

j      To  Students  of  the  Second  year : — On  Public  and  Con- 
stitutional Law  ;  on  Commercial  Contracts ;  on  the  Civil 
Law ;  on  Legal  Bibliography ;  on  the  Law  of  Eeal  Estate 
and  Customary  Law. 
To  Students  of  the  Third  year  : — On  Criminal  Law ;  on 
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Commercial  Contracts ;  on  Leases ;  on  the  Law  of  Keal 
Estate  and  Customary  Law. 

UNIVERSriY   OF  BISIIOP's   COLLEGE,*   LENNOXVILLE. 

This  University  had  its  origin  in  the  pressing  want  of  a 
theological  school  for  educating  candidates  for  the  ministry 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  Lower 
Canada.  It  was  projected  by  the  Rev.  L.  Doolittle,  .M.  A. 
then  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Lennoxville 
and  Sherbrooke  ;  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
in  184:3.f  In  184:4  the  building  was  commenced ;  and  in 
September,  1845,  the  college  was  opened  in  temporary 
apartments  nntil  the  completion  of  the  entire  building  in 
the  October  of  the  following  year.  In  1853,  the  plan  of 
the  college  was  enlarged,  and  it  then  became  a  university 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  was  empowered  to  confer  degrees 
"  in  the  several  Arts,  and  the  Faculties  of  Divinity,  Law 
and  Medicine."  It  held  its  first  public  meeting  of  con- 
vocation for  that  purpose  on  the  7th  of  October,  1854.  In 
1857,  a  handsome  chapel  was  erected  adjoining  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  in  1860-'61  buildings  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
also  erected  for  the  pupils  of  the  junior  department,  or 
Grammar  school.  The  attendance  of  students  has  not 
been  very  great.  It  is  now  twenty-three  in  the  faculties 
of  Theology  and  Arts.  Tlio  number  in  the  junior  de- 
partment is  about  115. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  derived  from  private 
sources,  and  donations  from  the  Societies  for  Promotinjr 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  tlic  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  It  has  also  an  annual  parliamentary  grant. 
The  annual  expenses  of  the  University  and  Grammar 


*  Tlie  information  in  regard  to  thia  University  is  partly  derived  from  the 
Canada  Edixational  Directory. 

f  On  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of  Montreal,  this  act  was  amended  by 
the  I'Jth  Victoria,  cap.  60. 
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Scliool  are  about  $10,000  ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
furniture,  and  library  of  4,000  volumes,  is  estimated  at 
$55,000.  There  are  two  "Jubilee  scholarships,"  of  the 
value  of  $140  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years  each  ;* 
besides  a  scholarship  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1860. 

FACULTY   of   ARTS. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  this  faculty  are  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  are,  1.  Having  passed 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  prescribed  to  candidates 
for  matriculation  ;  2.  Being  of  the  standing  of  three  years 
(nine  terms)  from  matriculation  in  the  University ;  3.  Hav- 
ing, in  each  of  these  years,  attended  the  lectures  and  passed 
the  examinations  prescribed  for  each  such  year  of  the  course. 

The  ordinary  college  course  extends  over  four  years,  and 
includes  classical  and  English  literature  and  composition, 
history,  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those  college  students  who 
pass  the  prescribed  matriculation  examination,  are  entitled 
to  become  members  of  the  University. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  three  years  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A. ;  2.  Having  performed  the  exercises  prescribed  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  matriculation  in  this 
faculty  for  1863  : 

Dkinity. — The  Scriptures  generally. 

Grech  and  Latin  Languages. — Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
b.  iii. ;  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  ii.  to  line  484 ;  Cicero  pro  M. 
Marcello  ;  Virgil's  Eclogues  ;  Horace's  Odes,  b.  ii. ;  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  composition. 

*  Tho  diocese  of  Queboo  sent  home  £500  sterling  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  tho  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  the  donation  was  returned 
by  the  society,  doubled,  and  was  invested  in  securities  for  the  scholarships. 
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Mathematics. — Arithmetic  and  Algebra ;  Euclid,  to  b. 
vi. ;  plane  trigonometry. 

History. — Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  histoiy. 

Candidates  for  classical  honors  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  additional  portions  of  classical  authors* 
in  some  treatise  or  treatises  of  ancient  philosophy ;  and  in 
some  work  or  works  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  orators.  And 
for  mathematical  honors,  in  diiFerential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus, and  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
college  course. 


FACULTY  OF  DIVINITY. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  this  faculty  are  B.  D.  and  D.  D. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  B.  D.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  seven  years  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,  or,  being  licentiates  in  Theology  of  nine  years' 
standing ;  2.  Having  passed  ,the  examination,  and  per- 
formed the  exercises  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D.,  which  are : 

An  examination  in  the  Epistles  (in  the  original)  of  tlie 
New  Testament ;  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  treatise  of  one 
of  the  I  athers  of  the  Church  ;  ecclesiastical  history  gener- 
ally, and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England ;  one  of  the 
major  Prophets,  or  the  whole  of  the  minor.  Also,  a  Latin 
sermon,  on  a  subject  to  be  given  out  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

The  course  of  lectures  for  theological  students  extends 
over  two  years,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  bishops. 

Persons  admitted,  by  authority  of  the  bishops,  to  study 
in  this  faculty,  without  graduating  in  arts,  may,  after  two 
years'  residence,  and  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  divinity  course,  re- 
ceive certificates  as  licentiates  in  theology. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  ten  years  from  admission  to  the  degree  of 
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B.  D. ;  2.  Having  performed  the  exercises  prescribed  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.  D. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CLASSICAL     AND     INDUSTRIAL     COLLEGES.*         (ARRANGED      IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL   ORDER.) 

(1.)  Classical  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of  Mon 
trcal. — ^The  theological  seminary,  or  Grand  Seminaire,  of 
St.  Sulpice,  at  Montreal,  was  founded  in  1647,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  In  1677,  the 
king  of  France  granted  them  letters  patent ;  but  the  Petit 
Seminaire,  or  College  of  Montreal,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  not  established  until 
the  year  1773. 

The  first  Snlpician  seminary,  or  college,  established  at 
Montreal,  was  named  St.  Raphael.f  It  was  opened  in 
the  Chateau  Yaudreuil,  which  was  built  in  1723,  on  the 
6quare  now  known  as  the  Place  Jacques  Cartier,  in  the 
city  of  Montreal.  Tlie  chateau  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1803,  the  college  was  reopened  in  1806,  under  the 
name  of  the  Seminary,  or  College  of  Montreal. 

The  number  of  professors  in  the  Petit  Seminaire,  or  col- 
lege, is  eight,  and  the  number  of  pupils  about  260.  The 
library  of  the  college  contains  upwards  of  10,000  volumes  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  museum  is  about  $12,000.  A  great 
many  of  the  minerals  were  given  by  the  celebated  Abbe 


*  For  a  portion  of  the  iaformation  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  tlio  ^^ Memorial  de  V  Education  duBas  Canada,  par  J.  B.  Meilleur, 
M.D.,  LL.  D.,"  late  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada. 
Montreal,  1860. 

f  Another  college  of  the  same  name  was  established  at  St.  Raphael,  in  the 
county  of  Glengarry,  U.  C,  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McDonell.  It  waa 
afterward  removed  to  Kingston,  and  is  now  known  as  Regiopolia  College. 
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Haiiy,  The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about  $22,000  • 
and  the  value  of  the  college  buildings  and  premises  is  esti- 
mated at  $500,000. 

The  Seminary  buildings  in  Montreal  having,  in  18C2 
been  rented  to  the  troops  and  converted  into  barracks,  the 
College  was  removed  to  the  new  Grand  Seminary  build- 
ings, which  were  lately  erected  on  a  tine  site  south-east  of 
the  mountain.  These  new  premises  are  valued  at  $120,000. 
The  Grand  Seminary  is  designed  for  the  students  in  theo- 
logy, of  whom  there  are  about  eighty.  The  number  of 
professors  is  six ;  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
is  2,500. 

Tlie  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  also  established,  in  1789 
and  still  maintains,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $32,000,  some 
excellent  primary  schools  in  the  city  and  parish  of  Montreal. 

The  Grand  Seminary,  like  that  of  Quebec,  was  founded 
especially  for  giving  instruction  in  theology  to  young  men 
destined  for  the  priesthood  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  ^ 

(2.)  Classical  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of 
Nicolet. — This  college,  was  founded  in  1804,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brassard.  He  bequeathed  it  to  Mgr.  Denaut,  tenth 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  languished  for 
many  years ;  but,  in  1821,  it  was  incorporated ;  and  in 
182G-30  it  was  re-established  on  an  extensive  scale  by  M^r. 
Panet,  twelfth  Roman  Cath.olic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  lias 
now  eighteen  professors  and  masters,  and  is  attended  by 
about  2G0  pupils.  Its  library  contains  4,000  volumes,  and 
it  has,  besides,  a  very  good  museum.  The  Theological 
Seminary  was  established  in  1854.  The  revenue  of  the 
college  is  about  $13,000  per  annum  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  about  $111,000. 

(3.)  Classical  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of 
St.  JJyacinthe. — In  1812,  when  St.  llyacinthe  contained 
but  thirty  houses,  the  Rev.  A.  Girouard  projected  this 
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institution.  It  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1835.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  the  old  college 
was  replaced  by  a  spacious  and  elegant  building  of  200 
feet  front,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  the  cost  of 
Francis  Cadoret,  Esq.,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  St.  Ilya- 
cinthe.  It  has  twenty-one  professors  and  masters,  and  is 
attended  by  nearly  300  pupils.  Besides  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  it  possesses  an  excellent  museum  of  natural 
history,  &c.  The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  from 
$24,000  to  $30,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $120,000. 

(4.)  Classical  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of  Ste. 
Therm  de  Blainville. — This  college  was  founded,  amid 
many  difficulties,  in  1824-5,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Du- 
charme.  It  was  enlarged  in  1832,  again  in  1839,  and  finally 
completed  in  1845.  It  was  incorporated  the  same  year, 
1845.  It  has  about  fifteen  professors  and  teachers,  and  is 
attended  by  nearly  185  pupils.  It  possesses  a  good  library 
of  2,200  volumes,  and  a  museum  valued  at  $3,200.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $62,000 ; 
and  its  annual  income  is  about  $13,400.  The  Theological 
seminary  was  established  in  1840. 

(5).  Chamhly  Industrial  College-. — This  institution  was 
founded  in  1825,  by  the  Very  Eev.  P.  M.  Mignault,  V. 
G.  It  was  incorporated  in  1836,  but  has  since  been 
closed. 

(6.)  Classical  and  Industrial  College  of  Ste.  Anne  de  la 
Pocatierc. — This  college  was  founded  in  1827,  by  the  Eev. 
C.  F.  Painchaud,  aided  by  the  Legislature  and  the  contri- 
butions of  friends  of  education  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
opened  in  1829.  In  addition  to  its  classical  and  com- 
mercial courses,  a  third  one  in  agriculture  was  added  in 
1858.  It  has  a  library  of  about  5,000  volumes,  and  a  good 
museum.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  is  fifteen, 
and  of  pupils  260.    The  annual  income  of  the  college  is 
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about  $20,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises 
is  estimated  at  $80,000. 

(7.)  IJAssomptio7i  Cfansical  and  Industrial  College.— 
The  establishment  of  this  college,  in  1832,  is  duo  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  F.  Labelle,  and  his  brother  Edward 
Dr.  Cazeneuve,  and  Dr.  Meilleur  (late  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Lower  Canada),  aided  by  the  Legislature 
and  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  of  L'Assomption 
village.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1811  >n(l 
amended  in  1858.  It  has  a  library  of  1,500  volumes  and 
a  museum  of  Natural  History.  It  numbers  fifteen  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  180  pupils. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  college  is  about  $8,000;  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
$24,000. 

(8.)  Joliette  Industrial  College. — In  1846,  the  Hon.  B. 
Joliette,  aided  by  others,  founded  this  college  in  the  vil- 
lage  of  Industry.  In  1851,  it  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clerks  of  St.  Viator,  a  religious  educational 
order  founded  in  France,  in  1832.  There  arc  twelve  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  and  about  350  pupils  in  the  college. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  800  volumes.  The  income  of  the 
college  is  about  $5,000;  and  thevalueof  the  buildin<'sand 
premises  is  estimated  at  $17,500. 

(9.)  Masson  Industrial  College. — ^Tlie  foundation  of  this 
college,  in  the  village  of  Terrebonne,  in  1847,  by  the  Ilcv. 
Mr.  Theberge,  is  principally  due  to  the  benevolent  gener- 
osity of  Madam  Masson,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Mas- 
son.  Tlie  Hon.  Edward  Masson,  their  son,  also  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  The 
value  of  the  college  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $36,000, 
and  its  library  of  1,500  volumes  and  museum  at  $'?,000. 
Its  income  is  about  $9,000  per  annum.  The  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  is  twenty,  and  of  pupils  300, 

(10.)  Jesuit  College  de  Ste.  Marie,  Montreal. — Seven 
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years  after  the  second  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  they 
founded  (in  1849)  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mgr.  Bourget,  second  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Montreal.  In  1852,  tlie  coUugo  was  incorporated,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  Law  School  was  established  in  the  in- 
Btitution.  There  are  fourteen  professors  and  teachers  in  the 
college,  and  the  number  of  students  m  about  320 — including 
70  in  the  Law  School.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
library  is  nearly  1,200.  The  annual  income  of  the  institu- 
tion is  upwards  of  $25,000;  and  the  vali.u  of  the  buildings 
aud  premises  is  estimated  at  $72,000. 

(11.)  Rigdud  Industrial  and  Conrniereial  College. — 
Under  the  authority  of  the  Lower  Canada  School  Act  of 
1846,  this  college  was  founded  in  1850,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dcsautels  (a  generous  friend  to  education),  and  the  school 
commissioners  of  the  parish.  It  is  placed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  clerks  of  St.  Viator,  but  is  subject  to  govern- 
mental inspection.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
is  seven,  and  of  pupils  in  attendance  about  120.  The 
annual  income  is  about  $2,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  premises  is  estimated  at  $5,000. 

(12.)  Classical  and  Industrial  College  of  Ste.  Marie  de 
Monnoir.—l\\h  college,  founded  in  1853,  by  the  Very 
Rev.  E.  Crevier,  V.  G.,  was  incorporated  in  1855.  It  has 
eight  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  180 
pupils.  Its  library  was  established  by  the  contributions  of 
the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  The  annual 
income  of  the  college  is  about  $3,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $10,500. 

(13.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  St.  Michel. 

—This  college  was  also  founded  under  the  authority  of  the 

School  Act  of  1846,  by  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Fortier,  and  the 

school  commissioners  of  the  parish.     It  has  three  professors 

:   and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  150  pupils.     The 

i   number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  upwards  of  1,000. 
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Tlic  animal  incomo  of  the  coUego  is  about  $4,000 ;  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  buikliii<,'H  luid  preiniaes  is  $0,500. 

(14.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  ColUujt'of  Notre  Dame 
de  Levis. — This  college  was  ])r()jected  in  1850,  and  fouiRled 
in  1854,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Doziel,  and  his  parishionors.  It 
was  first  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  hut 
in  1800,  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Quebec  Seminary.  A  Latin  course  was  added  so 
as  to  prepare  the  third-year  boys  for  admission  to  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Quebec  Seminary.  It  has  seven  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  nearly  180  jxipjls. 
The  value  of  the  college  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
$32,000,  and  its  annual  income  at  $4,500.  There  are 
2,000  volumes  in  the  college  library,  bosides  $400  worth 
of  apparatus. 

(15.)  St.  Francis  Classical  College. — ^Tliis  college  was 
founded  at  Richmond,  by  subscriptions,  chiefly  collected  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  1854,  and  opened  in  1850.  It  is  in 
afHliation  with  McGill  College  University,  and  is  man- 
aged by  tw  board  of  Protestant  trustees,  of  whicli  Lord 
Aylmer,  who  resides  there,  is  president.  Tlie  annual  in- 
come is  about  $2,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  college  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $12,000.  It  has  eight  professors 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  120  pupils.  Its 
libnary  contains  1,000  volumes. 

(10.)  Industrial  and  Comm£rcial  College  of  Laval,— 
This  college  was  established  in  1854,  at  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul,  near  Montreal,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Lavallce,  and  E. 
Germain,  Esq,  It  has  s(  vcn  professors  and  teachers,  and 
is  attended  by  about  100  pupils.  Its  library  contains  1,000 
volumes.  The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about 
$1,500 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is 
estimated  at  $5,000. 

(1 7.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Sfe.  Mark 
de  la  Beauce, — Tliis  college  was  founded  in  1854,  by  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Proulx,  and  is  under  tlio  direction  of  tho  Christian 
Bnitlicrs.  It  has  three  profe^^sors  and  teaehern,  and  is 
attoiidod  by  upwards  of  100  pupils.  The  annual  income 
is  about  $nOO ;  and  tho  value  of  tho  buildings  and  premises 
is  estimated  at  $0,500. 

(18.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  Colle<jc  of  Verchcrca. 
—In  1854,  this  college  was  fouiuled  by  tho  Rev.  Mr. 
Brunneau,  and  is  phwied  under  the  diiection  of  tho  clerks 
of  St.  Viator.  It  has  nine  professors  and  teachers,  and 
is  attended  by  about  100  pupils.  Tho  annual  income  of 
the  college  is  about  $1,500 ;  and  the  value  of  tho  buildings 
and  premises  is  estimated  at  $8,500. 

(19.)  Industrial  and  Comm<;rcial  College  of  St.  Germain 
dc  Rimouski. — ^The  year  1854  was  noted  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  five  preceding  colleges.  Tin's  one  was  also 
founded  in  1854,  by  tho  Rev.  C.  Tanquay.  It  had  to  con- 
tend with  many  difticulties;  but  in  18G1,  it  was  reorganized 
and  placed  upon  an  efficient  footing.  The  study  of  Agn- 
ciilture  was  also  introduced  into  it.  It  has  now  six  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  110  pui)ils. 
The  college  premises  arc  valued  at  about  $10,000.  Tho 
income  is  about  $1,200  per  annum. 

(20.)  Industrial  and  Comjnercial  College  of  Sherhroohe. 
—This  college,  or  institute,  was  founded  in  1855,  by  Mgr. 
Prince,  Roman  Catludic  Bishop  of  St.  Ilyaeinthe.  It  has 
three  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  70 
pupils.  Its  annual  income  is  about  $700;  and  the  value 
of  the  buildings  .and  premises  is  estimated  at  $2,400. 

(21.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  la  Chute. — 
This  (•'  ogc  was  incorporated  in  1850,  and  was  established 
cliiciK  by  the  contributions  of  the  principal  inhabitant:? 
of  La  Ghute.  There  arc  four  professors  or  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  is  175.  The  annual  income  of  tho 
college  13  about  $1,100,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $2,000. 
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(22,)  Inditstrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Varennes. 
— This  college  was  established  in  1855.  It  has  four  pro- 
fc'Siors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  120  pupils. 
The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about  $750  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

(23.)  Classical  College  of  Three  Rivers. — This  college 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  the  Roman  Catholic 
Lishop  of  Three  Rivers,  was  established  in  1859,  and  in- 
corporated in  1860.  It  was  designed  to  be  similar  to  the 
classical  colleges  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  number 
of  professors  and  teachers  is  nine,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  110.  The  annual  income  is  about  $4,100 ;  and  the 
nunil"3r  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  800.  The  value  of 
its  apparatus,  &c.,  is  $1,'^00. 

(24.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Longumil. 
— Tliis  institution,  formerly  an  academy,  was  erected  into 
a  college  in  1860.  It  has  seven  professors  and  teachers 
and  is  attended  by  about  350  pupils.  The  number  of 
\(iluincs  in  the  library  is  250.  The  annual  income  is  about 
81,600;  and  the  value  of  the  bui  ding  and  premises  is 
estimated  at  $1,250. 

{'27^.)  The  Morrin  Classical  College,  Quebec. — This  in- 
sritutiun  was  founded  by  deed  of  gift  from  the  late  Dr. 
Morrin,  of  Quebec,  in  1860.  It  was  incorporated  in  1861 
:;!ivi  opened  in  1862,  under  two  professors.  It  is  attended 
by  twenty-five  students.  The  estimated  value  of  the  Collcf^e 
proj^erty  is  $50,000  ;  but  the  buildings  are  not  yet  erected. 
The  classical  High  Schools  of  Quebec  and  McGill  CoUoo'e 
are  ruspectively  attached  to  Morrin  and  McGill  colleges. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ACADEMIES   FOR   BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 

There  were  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1861,  sixty-three  acad- 
emies for  boys,  and  for  boys  and  girls — mixed;  eighty. 
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four  for  girls ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  all,  taught 
by  733  persons.  These  academies  were  attended  by  21,406 
pupils.  Their  united  annual  income  was  $240,000,  and  the 
agoregate  value  of  the  landed  property  attached  to  the 
various  institutions,  including  buildings  occupied,  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,700,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries  of  these  academies  was  nearly  45,000. 

The  sixty-three  academies  for  boys,  and  for  boys  and 
(rirls  mixed,  were,  in  1861,  attended  by  4,571  boys  and 
1372  girls — total,  5,943;  of  which  number  3,794  were 
Boman  Catholics  and  2,149  Protestants.  In  the  I'^ademies 
for  boys  exclusively,  only  310  pupils  out  of  4,571  were 
learning  Latin.  Those  for  boys  and  girls  mixed  are  ne- 
cessarily less  severe  in  their  course  of  study,  being  design- 
ed to  supply  a  superior  elementary  education  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes. 

The  eighty-four  academies  for  girls  vrere,  in  1861, 
attended  by  15,363,  and  100  young  boys ;,  total,  15,463 ;  of 
which  number  only  193  were  Protestants,  tlie  remaining 
15,270  being  Koman  Catholics.  In  these  academies  for 
girls  are  included  the  various  convents  in  Lower  Canada, 
the  most  noted  of  which  are  the  Convent  of  the  Ursulines 
at  Quebec,  founded  in  1640,  and  that  at  Three  Rivers, 
founded  in  1697 ;  the  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
the  larger  convents  of  other  religious  orders  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Lower  Canada.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  these  convents  embraces  all  the  higher  departments  of 
female  education,  such  as  the  moaern  languages,  music, 
drawing,  painting,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  em- 
broidery, etc.  In  the  eighty-four  academies  for  girls  there 
are  474  nun  teachers,  78  lay  female  teachers,  and  one  lay 
professor ;  total,  553 ;  being  on  an  average  nearly  seven 
teachers  to  each  academy,  or  one  for  every  twenty-eight 
pupils.  ' 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Lower  Canada  three  JSTormal  Scliools- 
namely,  two  in  Montreal  and  one  in  Quebec.     Of  the  two 
in  Montreal,  the  Jacques  Cartier  is  designed  for  llornan 
Catliolics,  and  the  McGill  for  Protestants ;  and  the  one  in 
Quebec,  viz.,  the  Laval,  is  designed  for  Roman  Catholics. 
These  three  institutions  were  established  by  the  Hon.  Dr 
Chauveau,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
in  1857.     Their  annual  income  amounts  to  $37,000  •  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
about  $100,000.     The  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
is  30,  viz.,  24  males  and  six  females.     The  number  of 
student  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  three  schools  in  ISGl 
was  207,  viz. :  98  males  and  109  females,  or  150  Roman 
Catholics  and  57  Protestants.      The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  three  libraries  is  11,000.     The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends  over   two   and   three   yeais,     A  model  school  for 
practice  is  attached   to   each  of  the  Montreal  Normal 
Schools,   and  two  to    the   Quebec   school.     These  four 
schools  are  taught  by  eleven  teachers  and  are  attended  bv 
704  pupils — boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROFESSIONAL,    OR   SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

Under  tlie  head  of  special  schools  may  be  enumerated 
theological  schools,  law  schools,  medical  schools,  a<>;ricul- 
tural  schools,  schools  of  art  and  manufacture,  iuul  deaf 
and  dumb  schools. 

T/ie  Theological  Schools  embrace  (1.)  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the  the- 
ological schools  in  the  colleges  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Nicolet, 
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Ste.  Tli6rese  de  Blainville ;  and  (2.)  the  Church  of  England 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lei-'C  Lennoxville.*  In  nearly  all  the  (R.  C.)  classical  col- 
lefcs  of  Lower  Canada  provision  is  made  for  giving  a  lim- 
ited course  of  instruction  in  theology  to  students  designed 
for  the  priesthood.  All  suoli  students,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  finish  their  theological  studies  at  the  Grand 
Seminary  of  Quebec  or  Montreal. 

The  Law  Schools  (already  referred  to  also),  are  those  in 
conuection  with  the  universities  of  Laval  and  McGil.l,  and 
with  the  Jesuit  College  of  Ste.  Marie,  Montreal.* 

The  medical  schools  include  those  in  connection  with 
the  Laval  and  McGill  College  Universities,  and  the  Mont- 
real School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  latter  school 
was  established  in  1843,  and  incorporated  in  1845. 

The  only  agiicultural  school  in  Lower  Canada,  we  oe- 
lieve,  is  that  in  connection  with  the  College  de  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Pocati6re.     It  is  attended  by  about  ten  pupils. 


CHAPTER    YL 

MTOEL,   ELEMENTARY,   AND   PJJIVATr^    '^.jHOOLS,    ETC. 

The  model  schools  of  Lower  Cjir>ada  /lie  denominated 
Superior  Primary  Schools,  so  as  to  distin;.^uish  them  from 
the  secondary  or  elementary  conimoii  schools.  They  in- 
clude the  better  class  of  Protestant  -uid  Romai.  Catholic 
boys  and  girls'  schools  in  cities,  towi;^,  :.nd  •  illa2;es.  Many 
of  them  are  under  the  control  of  particular  societies  ;i;id 
religious  communities,'}*  but  they  nevertheless  receive  a 
share  of  the  legislative  school  grant.  In  1861,  there  were 
239  of  these  superior  primary  schools  in  Lower  Canada, 

*  Si^e  separate  nccount  of  each  iustitution  in  Chapter  II. 
\  See  following  chapter. 
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viz.,  139  for  boys  and  lifty  for  girls.  Of  this  239,  only 
125  received  public  aid  to  the  amount  of  $16,400 ;  the  re- 
maining 114  were  private  or  "  independent." 

The  elem^ntn;_y  schools  include  the  ordmary  secondary 
or  common  schools,  and  the  Protestant  dissentient  com- 
mon schools.  There  were,  in  1861,  2,746  of  the  former 
attended  by  134,777  pupils,  and  143  of  the  latter,  attendea 
by  5,119  pupils.     Both  classes  receive  public  aid  alike. 

The  number  of  private  or  independent  schools  /eported 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1861  was 
325,  attended  by  22,355  pupils. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

EDUCATIONAL    COMMUNITIES,    SOCIETIES,    AND    SCHOOL    ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. 

The  educational  communities,  societies,  and  school 
organizations  of  Lower  Canada  are  numerous,  and  may 
be  referred  to  briefly,  in  chronological  order,  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  lieooUets,  or  Franciscans,  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  iirst  teachers.  They 
came  to  Canada  after  Champlain,  1615.  In  1616,  Frere 
Pacifique  establ'shed  a  school  at  Three  liivers;  and  about 
the  same  time,  Frere  Ic  Caron  established  one  at  Tadousac. 
In  1820,  the  Ilecollets,  under  the  French  king's  authority, 
established  a  convent  at  Quebec,  to  which  the  famous 
Prince  de  Conde  made  a  liberal  donation.  They  also  es- 
tablished schools  in  the  county  parishes,  as  well  ii  in 
Yercheres,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.  At  the  conquest,  in 
1759,  their  lauds,  with  those  of  the  Jesuitb,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  crown.  Tlio  last  of  the  order,  Pore 
Louis  (Demers),  ordained  in  1757,  died  at  Montreal  in  1813. 

2.  The  Jesuits  came  to  Quebec  in  1625.  Fere  Le- 
jeune,  one  of  the  order,  opened  his  Indian  school  at  Quo- 
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bee  in  1632,  and  Pere  Lalemant  his  French  school,  at  the 
same  place,  in  1635.  In  the  same  year  the  Jesuit  College 
was  opened  in  Quebec,  and  was  continued  as  a  college — 
although  the  order  had  been  suppressed — until  1Y76,  wL-^n 
it  was  converted  into  a  barrack  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Jesuits  established  several  elementary  schools 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  closed  after  the  order 
was  suppressed.  In  1842  the  Jesuits  again  arrived  in 
Canada,  and,  in  1848,  established  the  College  de  Ste. 
Marie,  at  Montreal.  They  have  also  established  Superior, 
a  convent  seven  miles  from  Montreal. 

3.  The  Zfrsulines. — In  1639,  Madame  La  Peltrie  founded 
the  celebrated  convent  of  the  Ursulines  in  Quebec;  and  in 
1697,  Mgr.  St.  Yalier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  founded  another 
extensive  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Three  Rivers.  Tlie 
Hotel  Dieu,  at  Quebec,  was  also  founded  in  1639,  by  the 
Diicbesse  d'Aiguillon  (niece  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu). 

4,  Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame.- -This, 
community,  as  an  offsjioot  of  one  which  still  exists  in  Paris, 
was  established  at  Montreal,  in  1653,  by  Dlle.  Marguerite 
Bouro-eois.  The  first  school  was  opened  at  Montreal,  in 
1657,  and  was  chiefly  attended  by  Indian  girls.  Tlie 
number  of  schools  gradually  increased  in  1727,  to  34,  in- 
cluding one  in  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  and  two  in  Nova 
Scotia.  At  present,  not  less  than  10,000  attend  the  various 
schools  and  convetits  establislied  by  this  community. 

:\.  Hoyal  Instit'Jtion,  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Learning. 
—A.  Board  or  Cotm^'il  of  Education  under  this  name  was 
authorized  by  Act  (A  Parliament  in  1801.  The  members 
of  the  Royal  Institwtion  were  not,  however,  appointed 
until  1818.  The  obje«:^  of  the  institution  was  to  promote 
the  establi*iiment  of  elementary  schools.  In  tins  It  failed ; 
and  its  powers  have,  by  Bucce^sive  school  Acts,  been  grad- 
ually limited,  so  that  it  is  now,  we  believe,  connected  with 
McOill  College  only  as  a  Board  of  Governors. 
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6.  57i6  Fdbrique  Schools.— In  1824,  a  Legislative  Act 
was  passed  giving  power  to  the  fabriques,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic parish  corporation,  to  establisli  schools.  These  schools 
are  now  \  nder  the  control  of  the  local  school  authorities. 

7.  The  Dissentient  Schools. — These  schools  originated  in 
a  desire  to  provide  an  education  in  Eoinan  Catholic  com- 
munities for  the  children  of  the  purely  Protestant  part  of 
the  population  of  Lower  Canada.  They  were  contem- 
plated in  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  Can- 
ada House  of  Assembly  in  1829,  but  which  then  failed  to 
become  law.  The  General  School  Law  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  however,  which  was  passed  in  1841,  dis- 
tinctly authorized  the  cstablislirnent  of  Trote-tant  Dissen- 
tient schools  in  Lower  Canada,  and  se])ar;i,to  scliools  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  they  have  ever  sinoo  been  in  existence. 
In  1861  there  were  in  Lower  Canada  143  of  the  Dissen- 
tient schools,  attended  by  5,119  pupils. 

8.  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  or  Christian  Brothers^ 
Schools.— ^\\h  religious  order  was  established  in  France 
in  1679,  and  it  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1837.  Its 
schools  are  now  very  numerous  and  well  attended. 

9.  Continental  Church  and  School  Society. — This  society 
(formerly  the  "  Colonial  Church  Society,"  and  the  "  New- 
foundland School  Society"),  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  originated  in  London  in  1823 ;  and  its  ope- 
rations were  extended  to  Canada  in  1838.  In  January 
1851,  the  two  Societies  named  were  united,  and  became 
the  "  Colonial  Church  and  School  Societv."  In  Mav,  1861. 
the  present  name  was  adopted.  A  branch  of  the  Society 
exists  in  ctS'.Ji  of  the  Church  of  England  dioceses  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  the  Montreal  diocese  it  has  a 
Model  vSchool,  and  an  Infant  School  in  each  of  the  two 
dioceses.  The  number  of  other  elementary  schools,  in  con- 
nection vith  the  Society,  is  30  ;  viz.  :  20  in  the  diocese 
of  Moatreal,  and  10  in  the  diocese  of  Quebec.     Total,  33; 
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attended  by  about  1,600  pupils.  The  annual  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  these  schools  is  nearly  $12,000,  of  which  the 
government  grant  is  about  $1,000.  One  hundred  and  fivo 
schools  have  been  established,  or  at  some  time  aided  in 
Canada  by  the  Society. 

10.  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — This  religious  com- 
munity came  from  France  in  1842.  It  has  an  extensive 
convent  at  Sault  au  Recollet,  near  Montreal. 

11.  Sisters  of  Providence. — This  community  was  estab- 
lished by  Mgr.  Bourget,  in  1844.  Upwards  of  1,000 
pupils  attend  the  schools  of  the  order. 

12.  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph. — These  brothers  came  from 
France  in  1847.  Tliey  have  several  schools,  in  which  they 
afford'  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  sciences. 

13.  Ladies  of  Ste.  Croix. — This  community,  founded  in 
France  in  1839,  established  a  convent  at  Montreal  in  1847. 
They  have  also  several  other  convents  in  the  country. 

14.  Sisters  of  Ste.  Anne. — This  community  originated 
in  Canada  in  1848.     It  has  four  convents  in  Lower  Canada. 

15.  Sisters  of  the  Presentation. — This  community  came 
from  France  in  1853.  It  has  six  convents  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Hyacinthe. 

IG.  Sisters  de  V Assomption  originated  in  the  diocese 
of  Three  Eivers  in  1853.    Their  convent  is  at  St.  Gregoire. 

17.  The  other  Roman  Catholic  religious  teaching  com- 
7nunities*  are  the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  &c. 
Those  which  are  not  teaching  communities  are  the  Grey 
Sisters  or  Nuns,  who  have  charge  of  the  Asylum  for  old 
men  and  other  charitable  institutions  at  Montreal,  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  have  charge  of  a  Refuge 
or  Magdalene  in  the  same" place. 

18.  'The  otJier  Protestant  Societies*  are  the  British  and 

*  No  separate  information  aaa  been  obtained  in  regard  to  those  commimi- 
ties  and  i.ocietios,  etc. 
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Canadian  School  Society,  Educational  Society,  American 
Presbyterian  School  Society,  besides  schools  named  St. 
Andrews,  German,  Protestant,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Under  this  head  we  may  enumerate  (1)  schools  for  or- 
phans ;  (2)  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  (3)  for  juvenile  criminals. 

(1.)  There  are  excellent  orphan  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Lower  Canada ;  but  our  information  and  want  of 
space  will  not  warrant  us  in  entering  into  details. 

(2.)  There  are  two  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  first,  for  boys,  was  established  near 
Montreal  by  the  Rev.  Abbo  Lagorce,  in  1849 ;  and  the 
second,  for  girls,  was  established  in  Montreal  by  M<jt. 
Bourget,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Montreal,  in  1853. 
In  these  two  asylums  there  are  eight  teachers  and  about 
sixty  pupils.  An  asylum  of  the  same  description  was  es- 
tablished by  Donald  McDonald,  Esq.,  at  Quebec,  in  1832 
under  the  authority  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
McDonald  was  aided  in  his  benevolent  work  by  M.  Clere 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Abbo  Sieard,  wiio  was  a  successor 
of  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  inventor  of  a  method 
for  instructing  deaf-mutes.  The  hiH',  however,  havino-  ex- 
pired in  1830,  it  was  never  revived,  and  the  Asylum  was 
closed. 

(3.)  The  Reformatory  school  for  juvenile  criminals  was 
established  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  near  the  frontier,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Richelieu  river,  in  185!S.  Being  an  old 
military  post,  it  was  again  deemed  necessary  to  occnuy  it, 
and  the  Reformatory  was  removed  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
near  Montreal,  in  1861.  There  are  now  about  fifty  inmates 
in  the  institution. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OTHKR  SUPPLEMENTARY   AGENCIES. 

Thkse  agencies  include  mechanics'  institutes,  literary 
Bocieties,  associations,  and  libraries. 

(1.)  As  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures of  Lower  Canada  has  chiefly  to  do  with  the  me- 
chanics' institutes.  This  board  established,  in  1859,  a  cen- 
tral school  of  art  and  manufactures  at  Montreal.  It  has 
now  six  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about 
Bixty  pupils. 

(2.)  The  literary  societies  of  Lower  Canada  are  numerous, 
but  we  have  only  room  to  enumerate  those  in  existence  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec.    In  Montreal :  The  Natural  History 
Society;  Institut  Canadien ;  Medico-chirurgieal ;  Mechanics' 
Institute;  Hochelaga  Debating  CUib;  McGill  University 
Society ;  Phrenological  Society,  etc.     In  Quebec:  Literary 
and  Historical  Society ;  Institut  Canadien ;  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute ;  Institute  of  St.  Rochs ;  St.  Patrick's  Institute,  etc. 
(3.)  As  far  as  possible,  we  have  given  the  number  of 
volumes  of  books  contained  in  the  library  of  each  of  the 
colleges.     In  addition,  we  can  only  give  the  following  sum- 
mary of  libraries,  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Lower  Canada  for  the  year  1861,  viz. :  num- 
I    ber  of  public  libraries,  163 ;  number  of  volumes  therein, 
■    106,500;  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  connected 
;    with    the    seminaries,   colleges,   academies,   and    normal 
schools,  161,366.     Total  number  of  volumes,  267,866. 

Note. — At  the  request  of  the  publisher,  this  article  on 
'  the  state  and  progress  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  has 
,    been  considerably  abridged. 
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PART     III. 


CHAPTER    I. 

VARIOUS   EDUCATIONAL   STATISTICS. 

(1.)  Lands  set  apart/Jr  Educational  Purposes* 

Acres. 

(I.)  Order  of  Jesuits,  Ac.,  for  education 891,845 

(2.)  Bisliop  and  Seminary  of  Quebec 69;i';}24 

h.\  St.  Sulpioians  and  Seminary  of  Montreal 25()|l9l 

(4.)  Ursuliuc  Convent,  Quebec 164,(;iG 

(5.)  Ursuliuo  Convent,  Three  Rivers asoui) 

,   .         ,.  2,038,88,') 

(6.)  Parliamentary   Appropriation    for    Common    Schools  in 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  (proportion),  say 500  OdO 

Grand  Total  of  Acres 2,538  885 

(2.)  Pultlic  Aid  to  Education  (1862). 
(1*.)  Parllaraontary  Grant  to  Superior  IWu- 
cation  {i.  e.,  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties)       $20,000 

Income  from  Lands  and  Investments 26,685 

Unappropriated  balance  translerred  from 

Legislative  School  Grant,  as  below  . .     3 1,017 

$80,732 

(I.)  Income  of  Laval  University  and  Semi- 
nary from  Lands,  &c.  (estimatec") 12,500 

Paviiamont.  Grant  to  two  Medical  Schools  2,000 
Parlia.  Grant  to  two  Historical  Soi-ioties  2,000 
Parliamentary  Grant  to  two  Observatories      2,900 

6,900 

(3.)  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Common  Schools, 

from  Lands,  &c 17.3,967 

Loss  unappropriated  balance  transferred  as 

above  to  Superior  Education 34,047 

139,920 

$253,052 

(4.)  Local  Assessment  (1861) 261,530 

(5.)  Fees,  &c.,  do 26<|o89 

526,219 

$779,271 

*  This  statement  in  regard  to  the  Royal  grants  of  laud  in  Lower  Ciinada 
is  taken  from  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  to  the  Canadian  Legislature,  in  Nov.  la43.  No  further  authen.io 
Btatement  could  be  obtained  on  this  subject. 
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(3.)  Progress  0/  Education  in  Lower  Canada,  since  1H52. 


Kdiicatlonnl  Inntltiittuns 
uf  ull  kIntU, 


AsscKsiMontii  and 


Yi-ar,  of  ull  klntU.  ru|)tls. 

ia,-.:( 2,352 10H,284 $105,848 

IS-H 2,795 1 1!),7,13 238,032 

1855 2,8(J8 1 27,058 249,ia« 

1850 2,919 14:i,  Ml 400,704 

1857 2,940 148,798 424,208 

1858 2,985 150,872 459,396 

1859 3,199 1G8, 1 48 498,430 

1860 3,264 1 72, 155 503,859 

1861 3,345 180,845 620,219 


CHAPTER    ^T. 

PARLIAMENTARY   OKANT8   FROM   16  lU   1861,    INCLUSIVE. 

STATEMENT  OF  TUB  ANNUAL  PAYMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF  EDUCATION  IN  UPPER 
AND  LOWEU  CANADA,  FROM  THE  TEAR  1832  TO  1801,  INCLUSIVE,  EXTRACTED 
rnOM  TUB  PCBLIO  ACCOUNTS  AND  OTHER  OmciAL  D0CUUBNT3. 


n  Lower  Canada 
Ptrachan,  Bishop 
further  authentic 


lOWRR  CANADA 

UPI'KR  CANADA. 

Tear. 

t'oiiiinon 
Schools. 

SuiKTlor 
8cii()ol!t. 

Total. 

c'ommon 
Si'hools. 

(immniar 
Schools. 

Total. 

ia'?2 

1S34 

$129,880 

$9,600 
35  200 

$4,000 
8,861 
3,981 

$18,600 
39,061 
35,881 

88,620 

98,174 

81,400 

ISW 
1S36 

103,243 

83,800 
8.1,800 

4,M5 

4,559 

88,845 
40.859 

145,627 

1837 
1S3,S 

1840 
1S41 
194i! 
l!>43 

100,000* 

88,600 

38,600* 

37,200 

4  550* 

43,160 
42,500* 
42  800 

90,000* 

4,500* 
5,600 

80,000* 

73,000* 
72  779 

98.427 
78,630 

Till'  payi 

nents  to  Com 

mon  and  Suj 

crlor  Schools  In  Upper 

1844 

liinil  I,owiT 

Canada,  from 

1841  to  1849, 

are  not  (llstini;uishi'(l  In- 

268,821 

1845 

tliu  I'arliua 

lentary  jiupcra 

of  those  year 

s  from  which  these  sums 

822,196 

184(i 

lire  tukvn. 

256,185 

1847 

267  970 

184S 

266  076 

1S41) 

290,165 

1950 

$15a2i2 

$17,226 

175,433 

88,867 

7,554 

96,421 

1851 

102,144 

25,557 

127,701 

94.41U 

7,710 

102,144 

1S52 

94,115 

20.201 

114,316 

100,396 

7,910 

108.315 

1S.W 

142,473 

62,557 

205,030 

152,802 

8,s33 

161,(»5 

1854 

151,873 

C:J.20O 

215,133 

95,806 

24,,536 

120,342 

1855 

94.081 

103,041 

197,122 

147,370 

29,9:U 

177,304 

1856 

1&S.S0O 

01.372 

225,172 

156,185 

42,798 

198,983 

1857 

137,800 

80,437 

218,237 

]S6,032 

34,120 

220,152 

1858 

137,800 

76,674 

214,474 

186,032 

32,922 

218,954 

1S59 

168,295 

62,742 

•.;3 1,037 

186,032 

86,461 

222,493 

iseo 

139,680 

88,975 

22.3.6.')5 

186,033 

44.075 

230,108 

1861 

139,820 

80,732 

220,553 

186,032 

86,819 

221,861 

'Estimated,  no  authentic  returns  having  been  available. 
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PROGRESS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 


WITH  A  BBIEF  YISW  OF  ITS 


RESOURCES,  NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


CHAPTER  I. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

New  Brunswick,  originally  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  be- 
came a  distinct  province  under  a  separate  charter  in  the 
year  1785. 

The  whole  country,  which  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  under  the  name  of  Acadia^  and  was  afterward 
granted  by  the  English  king,  James  I.,  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  on  the  claim  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  territory 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  frequently  changed  mas- 
ters. Sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the  English, 
held  it  in  possession ;  but  it  M'as  at  length  fully  ceded  to 
the  British  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 ;  but  until  the 
final  extirpation  of  the  French  power  in  North  America, 
in  1758  and  1759,  Great  Britain  could  not  be  said  to  have 
peaceable  possession  of  New  Brunswick. 
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The  first  substantial  occupation  by  the  English  began 
with  a  party  from  ^lp|r  county  of  Essex,  in  the  then  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts.  In  1760  or  1761,  they  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  township  of  twelve  miles  square  on  the  river 
St.  John,  wherever  it  might  be  found  fit  for  improvement ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1762,  embarked  at  Newbury- 
port,  in  a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose. 

After  some  delays  in  making  explorations,  and  coming 
to  terms  of  agreement  with  the  Indians,  they  comraencea 
a  settlement  at  Maugerville,  where,  during  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  they  were  joined  by  other  emi- 
grants from  New  England:  the  settled  district  was  ex- 
tended and  received  the  general  name  of  Sunbury.  There 
courts  of  justice  were  established,  and  other  forms  of 
civil  organization  adopted,  which  served  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783.* 

Before  that,  however,  a  number  of  families  from  York- 
shire, in  England,  and  others  from  Massachusetts,  had 
settled  about  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

On  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  Eng- 
lish government,  having  a  numerous  body  of  loyalists  to 
provide  for,  formed  the  plan  of  locating  them  as  colo- 
nists in  New  Brunswick.  Accordingly,  about  three  thou- 
sand persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  April,  1783,  for  the  river  St.  John ;  some  of  thera 
independent  passenger.3,  but  most  of  them  persons  who 
had  joined  the  British  army,  and  were  now  to  be  dis- 
banded and  settled.  In  October  following,  about  twelve 
hundred  more  were  dispatched  from  the  same  place. 

All  these  had  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  approaching 
winter, by  building  log  and  bark  huts,  while  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  a  few  implements,  were  furnished  them 
by  government  for  the  first  year. 

*  Tho  first  newspaper  waa  printed  in  1783. 
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In  1785,  New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  became  a  distinct  province,  with  a  charter  and 
constitution  of  its  own.  The  administration  consisted  of 
a  governor  and  council,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  being  gover- 
nor, and  the  following  gentlemen  constituting  the  coun- 
cil : — Beverly  Robinson,  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  George  D. 
Ludlow,  Abijah  Willard,  Jonathan  Odell,  James  Putnam 
Joshua  Upham,  Edward  Winslow,  William  Ilazen,  Gil- 
fred  Studholm,  and  Daniel  Bliss.  Robinson,  Willard,  and 
Putnam  died  soon  after,  when  Beverly  Robinson,  a  son 
of  the  former,  George  Leonard,  and  John  Saunders,  were 
appointed  in  their  place.  By  this  body  of  men  the  busi- 
ness of  the  province  was  transacted  for  a  long  while. 
Governor  Carleton  was  authorized  to  locate  lands  to  the 
loyalists  and  disbanded  troops. 

From  this  period,  the  province  gi'adually  improved  in 
agriculture,  shipbuilding,  and  the  exportation  of  masts 
staves,  hoop-poles,  shingles,  and  lumber,  to  the  West  In- 
dies, receiving,  in  return,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  arti- 
cles, from  England,  and  rum,  molasses,  sugar,  etc.,  from 
the  West  Indies.  A  town  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  John,  another  at  St.  Ann's  Point,  called  Fred- 
eridon^  where  parts  of  two  regiments  were  stationed  till 
the  French  revolution.  Barracks  and  other  public  works 
were  erected  in  different  places,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country  settled  by  establishing  two  military  posts  in  the 
interior  :  one  at  Presque  Isle,  eighty  miles  above  Frederic- 
ton,  and  another  at  Grand  Falls,  fifty-two  miles  farther 
up.  At  St.  Ann's  a  few  scattered  French  huts  were 
found ;  but  the  country  around  was  a  continued  wilder- 
ness— uninhabited  except  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 

The  first  settlers  were  subjected  to  many  and  great 
hardships.  The  rigors  of  an  untried  climate  came  upon 
them  before  their  cabins  were  properly  prepared  to  meet 
its  severity.  They  were  fruciuently  put  to  the  greatest 
straits  for  food  and  clothing ;  and  sometimes  had  to  f;o 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  with  handsleds  or  tobog- 
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gans,  through  the  woods  or  on  the  ice,  to  procure  supplies 
for  their  famished  wives  and  children.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  sharpest  portion  of  the  winter,  a  part  of  the 
family  had  to  remain  up  during  the  night  to  keep  fires 
going,  to  prevent  them  all  from  freezing.  Some  of  the 
more  destitute  resorted  to  a  novel  expedient  as  a  substitute 
for  blankets  and  bedding.  The  elder  members  of  the 
family  would  remain  up  by  turns  and  heat  pieces  of  board, 
between  which  the  smaller  children  were  placed  to  keep 
them  warm — the  boards  being  changed  when  they  became 
cold.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  climate  has  been 
much  ameliorated  by  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  was 
formerly  settled  by  the  Acadians  or  French  neutrals, 
whose  descendants  remain  in  Westmoreland  and  North- 
umberland counties. 

Under  the  judicious  and  paternal  care  of  Governor 
Carleton,  the  difficulties  attending  infant  colonies  were 
gradually  overcome.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  a 
rather  superior  class  of  Indians,  and  were  not,  as  a  body, 
60  troublesome  to  the  settlers  as  the  savages  had  proved  in 
other  portions  of  the  country.  Tiiey  had  the  sagacity  to 
secure  to  thcmsel/es  liberal  allowances  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  peace.  In  this  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  aided  by  the  French  missionaries  among 
tliem ;  and  they  sometimes  threatened  to  be  turbulent  as 
a  means  of  increasing  their  bounties. 

In  1803,  Governor  Carleton  removed  to  England,  hav- 
ing governed  the  provmce  nearly  twenty  years,  and  seen 
its  advance  from  a  rude  wilderness  to  a  state  of  importance 
among  the  colonies.  The  government  was  then  adminis- 
tered by  the  following  persons,  under  the  style  of  Presi- 
dents, till  his  death,  viz.  : — G.  G.  Ludlow,  from  his 
departure  till  February,  1808  ;  Edward  Winslow,  from 
that  period  till  the  2'Ath  of  May  following ;  then  Major- 
general  Hunter,  who  held  the  government  till  1812,  with 
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two  short  exceptions,  during  which  it  devolved,  first,  on 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone ;  afterward  on  Major-Qen- 
eral  Balfour ;  then  on  Major-General  Smyth,  who,  going  to 
England  in  1813,  left  it  with  Major-General  Saumarez 
and,  on  his  leaving  the  country  again,  in  1814,  the  duties 
of  the  office  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hailes. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Carleton,  Major-General 
George  Stracey  Smyth  was  appointed  to  the  government 
by  commission  dated  Feb.  28,  1817.  Governor  Smyth 
died  March  27,  1823,  when  the  administration  devolved 
first  ou  Ward  Chipman,  then  on  John  Murray  Bliss,  Es- 
quires. In  the  mean  time  Major-General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  received  the  appointment,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  August,  1824. 

The  population  of  the  j)rovince  at  that  time  was  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  eighty  thousand.  The  census 
for  1824,  supposed  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  actual  number 
of  inhabitants,  exliibited  a  return  of  seventy-four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  besides  the  large  settlement 
of  Madawaska  and  the  parish  of  West  Isles. 

After  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  the  United  States 
in  1815,  New  Brunswick  received  another  body  of  military 
colonists.     A  portion  of  the  disbanded  men  of  several  regi- 
ments were  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  John 
Kiver,  between  Presque-Isle  and  the  Indian  Reserve. 

In  1825,  occurred  tiie  great  fire  on  the  Miramichi,  for 
whose  extent  and  severity  hardly  a  parallel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  conflagrations.  A  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  appalling  disaster,  written  at  the  time,  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation  in  this  place. 

TIIE  GREAT  MIRAMICHI  FIRE  OP  1825,   AS  DESCRIBED  BY  AN 
EYE-WITNESS.   (MR.  COONEY.) 

"The  summer  of  1825  was  unusually  warm  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, particular!}  in  America,  where  its  eJOfects  were 
fiitally  visible  in  the  prevalence  of  epidemical  disorders. 
During  July  and  August  extensive  fires  raged  in  diiferent 
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parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  especially  in  the  divisions  of  the 
peninsula.    The  protracted  drought  of  the  summer,  acting 
upon  the  aridity  of  the  forests,  had  rendered  them  more 
than  naturally  combustible,  and  thus  facilitating  both  the 
dispersion  and  tlie  progress  of  the  fires  that  appeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  produced  an  unusual  warmth. 
On  the  6tli  of  October,  the  fire  was  evidently  approaching 
Newcastle ;  at  different  intervals  fitful  blazes  and  flashes 
were  observed  to  issue  from  different  parts  of  the  woods,  par- 
ticularly up  the  north-west  at  the  rear  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Douglastown  and  Moorfields,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bartibog.      Many  persons  heard  the  crack- 
ling  of  falling  trees  and  shrivelled    branches,  while  a 
hoarse  rumbling  noise,  not  dissimilar  to  the  roaring  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  divided  by  pauses  like  the  intermittent 
discharges  of  artillery,  was  distinct  and  audible.    On  the 
7th  of  October  the  heat  iacreased  to  such  a  degree,  and 
became  so  very  oppressive,  that  many  complained  of  its 
enervating  effects.    About  twelve  o'clock  a  pale  sickly 
mist,  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  settled  over  it. 

"This  cloud  soon  retreated  before  a  large  dark  one,  which, 
occupying  its  place,  wrapt  the  firmament  in  a  pall  of  va- 
por: this  encumbrance  retaining  its  position  till  about 
three  clock,  the  heat  became  tormentingly  sultry.  Tliere 
was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  atmosphere  was  overclouded; 
an  irresistible  lassitude  seized  the  people,  and  a  stupe- 
fying dulness  seemed  to  pervade  every  place  but  the  woods, 
which  now  trembled  and  rustled  and  shook  with  an  in- 
cessant and  thrilling  noise  of  explosions,  rapidly  following 
each  other,  and  mingling  their  reports  with  a  discordant 
variety  of  loud  and  boisterous  sounds.  At  this  time  the 
whole  country  appeared  to  be  encircled  by  a  fiery  zone, 
which,  gradually  contracting  its  circle  by  the  devastations 
it  made,  seemed  as  if  it  would  not  converge  into  a  point 
while  any  thing  remained  to  be  destroyed.    A  little  after 

four  o'clock  an  immense  pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  a  verti- 
35 
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cal  direction,  at  some  distiHice  nortli-west  of  Newcastle 
for  a  while,  and  tlie  sky  was  absolutely  blackened  bv  this 
huge  (;loud  ;  but  a  light  northerly  breeze  springing  up  jj 
gradually  distended  and  then  dissipated  into  a  variety  of 
shapeless  mists.  About  an  hour  after,  or  probably  at  half- 
past  live,  innumerable  large  spires  of  smoke  issuing  from 
distant  parts  of  the  woods,  and  illuminated  by  the  flames 
that  seemed  to  pierce  them,  mounted  to  the  sky. 

*'  A  heavy  and  suffocating  canopy  extended  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  observation,  and,  appearing  more  terrific  by  the 
vivid  flashes  atul  blazes  that  darted  irregularly  throuo-lut 
now  hung  over  Newcastle  and  Douglas  in  threatenin«i' 
suspension,  while  showers  of  flaming  brands,  calcined  leaves 
ashes  and  cinders,  seemed  to  scream  through  the  growlino- 
noise  that  prevailed  in  the  woods. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  or  shortly  after,  asnccession  of  loud 
and  appalling  roars  thundered  through  the  forests.  Peal 
after  peal,  crash  after  crash,  announced  the  sentence  of 
destruction.  Every  succeeding  shock' created  fresh  alarm  • 
every  clap  came  loaded  with  its  own  destructive  energy. 
"^Vith  greedy  rapidity  did  the  flames  advance  to  the  de- 
voted scene  of  their  ministry ;  nothing  could  impede  their 
progress ;  they  removed  every  obstacle  by  the  desolation 
they  occasioned,  and  several  hundred  miles  of  prostrate 
forests  and  smitten  woods  marked  their  devastating  way. 

"  The  rivei',  tortured  into  violence  by  the  hurricane, 
foamed  with  rage,  and  flung  its  boiling  spray  upon  the 
land.  The  thunders  pealed  along  the  vault  of  heaven; 
the  lightning  appojiredto  rend  the  firmament.  For  a  mo- 
ment and  all  was  still — a  deep  and  awful  silence  reigned 
over  every  thing.  All  nature  appeared  to  be  hushed,  when 
f;uddenly  a  lengthened  and  sullen  roar  came  booming 
■through  the  forest,  driving  a  thousand  massive  and  devour- 
ing flames  before  it.  Then  Newcastle  and  Dongiastown, 
imd  the  whole  northern  side,  extending  from  Bartihoir  to 
the  Naashwaak,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  became  enveloped  in  an  immense  sheet  of  flame, 
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that  spread  over  nearly  six  thousand  square  miles  1     That 
the  stranger  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  desolation  and 
misery,  which  no  pen  can  describe,  he  must  picture  to 
liiinsolf  a  large  and  rapid  river,  thickly  settled  for  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  on  both  sides  of  it.    He  must  also 
fancy  four  thriving  towns,  two  on  each  side  of  this  river, 
and  then  reflect  that  these  towns  and  settlements  were  all 
composed  of  wooden  houses,  stores,  stables,  and  barns ; 
that  these  barns  and  stables  were  filled  wjtli  crops,  and 
that  the  arrival  of  the  fall  importations  had  stocked  the 
warehouses  and  stores  with  spirits,  powder,  and  a  variety 
of  combustible  articles,  as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  approaching  winter.     Ho  must  then  remember 
that  the  cultivated  or  settled  part  of  the  river  is  but  a  long 
narrow  strip,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
lying  between  the  river  and  almost  interminable  forests, 
stretching  along  the  very  edge  of  its  precincts  and  all 
around  it.    Extending  his  conception,  he  will  see  these 
forests  thickly  expanding  over  more  than  six  thousand 
square  miles,  and  absolutely  parched  into  tinder  by  the 
protracted  heat  of  a  long  summer.    Let  him  then  animate 
the  picture  by  scattering  countless  tribes  of  wild  animals, 
hundreds  of  domestic  ones,  and  even  thousands  of  men 
through  the  interior.     Having  done  all  this,  he  will  have 
before  him  a  feeble  description  of  the  extent,  features,  and 
general  circumstances  of  the  country  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  was  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  fire.     A 
more  ghastly  or  a  more  revolting  picture  of  hums r«  misery 
cannot  well  be  imagined.     The  whqle  district  <a  culti- 
vated land  was  shrouded  in  the  agonizing  memorials  of 
some  dreadful  deforming  havoc.     The  songs  of  gladness 
that  formerly  resounded  through  it  were  no  longer  heard, 
for  the  voice  of  misery  had  hushed  them.     Nothing  broke 
upon  the  ear  but  the  accents  of  distress ;  the  eye  saw 
nothing  but  ruin,  and  desolation,  and  death. 

"  Newcastle,  yesterday  a  flourishing  town,  full  of  trade 
and  spirit,  and  containing  nearly  one  thousand  inhabi- 
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tants,  was  now  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins ;  and  Douglas- 
town,  nearly  one-third  of  its  size,  was  redueed  to  the  samo 
iniscrablo  condition.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty 
houses  and  storohou.-^es  that  comprised  the  former,  but 
twelve  remained  ;  and  of  the  seventy  that  composed  tho 
latter,  but  six  were  left.  The  confusion  onboard  one  hun- 
dred and  lifty  large  vessels  then  lying  in  the  Miramichi 
and  exjwsed  to  ininiinont  danger,  Was  terrible;  some 
burnt  to  the  M'ater's  edge,  others  burning,  and  the  remain- 
der oceasionallv  on  lire. 

'*  UirilJersed  groups  of  half- famished,  half-naked,  and 
houseless  creatures,  all  more  or  less  injured  in  their  per- 
sons, many  lanientitig  the  loss  of  some  property,  or  chil- 
dren,  or  rehitions  and  I'riends,  were  wandering  through  tho 
country.  Of  the  human  bodies,  some  were  seen  M'ith  their 
bowels  protruding;  others  with  the  flesh  all  consumed, 
and  the  blackened  skeletons  smoking ;  some  with  headless 
trunks  and  severed  extremities ;  some  bodies  burned  to 
cinders  ;  others  reduced  to  ashes  ;  many  bloated  by  suffo- 
cation, and  several  lying  in  the  last  distorted  position  of 
convulsing  torture.  IJrief  and  violent  was  their  passage 
from  life  to  death,  and  rude  and  melancholy  was  their 
sepulchre,  '  unknelled,  uncolKned,  and  unknown.' 

"  The  immediate  loss  of  life  was  upwards  of  live  hundred 
human  beings.  Thousands  of  wild  beasts  had  perished  in 
tho  M'oods,  and  from  their  putrescent  carcasses  issued 
streams  of  etiluvium  and  stench  that  formed  contagious 
diseases  over  the  dismantled  settlements.  Domestic  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  lay  dead  and  dying  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  myriads  of  salmoji,  trout,  bass,  and  other 
lish,  poisoned  by  the  alkali  formed  by  the  ashes  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  now  lay  dead,  or  floundering 
and  gasping  on  the  scorched  shores  and  beaches ;  and  the 
countless  variety  of  wild  fowl  and  reptiles  shared  a  similar 
fate.  Such  was  the  awful  conflagration  at  Miramichi, 
which  elicjited  tho  prompt  benevolence  of  very  many 
philanthropists  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  who  subscribed 
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£40,000  for  the  relief  of  tlio  Rurvivors,  whose  property, 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  destroyed. 

"New  Brunswick,  like  the  other  British  provinces  in 
North  America,  has  suffered  much  from  fires.  In  1837, 
a  great  fire  in  St.  John  consumed  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
buildings,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  a  million  dollars." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  held  the  office  of  governor,  or, 
rather,  lieutenant-governor,  which  is  the  oflicial  title  of 
the  executive  officer,  till  1831,  and  did  much  to  improve 
the  country  and  advance  its  prosperity.  His  successors 
have  been : 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell 1832  to  1838 

Sir  John  Harvey ISns  "  1842 

Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colobrooke 1842  "  1851 

SirE.  W.  Head 1851  "  1855 

Hon.  Manners  Sutton 1856  "  1862 

In  .1851,  the  population  of  the  province  had  reached 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  New 
Brunswick  was  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
with  the  United  Stales,  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  in 
1842. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  the  boundary  lines, 
between  the  loyal  and  the  revolted  provinces,  were  so  im- 
perfectly defined  that  they  continued  for  more  than  half 
a  century  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute.  Efibrts  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  reconcile  conflictinij  claims 
and  interests,  but  without  avail.  In  1839,  the  contro- 
versy between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  had  arrived  to 
such  a  pass  that  armed  forces  were  raised,  fortifications 
built,  and  the  prospect  of  actual  warfare  became  im- 
minent. 

In  this  crisis,  the  English  and  American  governments, 
abandoning  all  the  futile  plans  of  arbitration  which  had 
so  long  been  discussed,  and  even  tried,  adopted  the  policy 
of  compromise.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in  agreeing 
upon  a  line  of  division,  which,  as  it  fully  satisfied  neither 
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party,  may  bo  rogardoJ  aa,  on  tlio  whole,  an  cfjuitablo 
one. 

By  this  treaty,  -wlncli  was  fully  ratified  in  August, 
1842,  New  Brunswick  not  only  secured  jjrotectiou  and 
tranquillity  to  her  inhabitants,  but  gained  a  largo  accession 
of  territory.  This  was  estinuited  by  Mr.  Talcott,  tho 
United  States  coinniissioner  appointed  to  nniko  tho  survey, 
to  contain  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  square  miles,— 
equal  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  This  country  may  be  rougli,  and, 
as  represented  by  the  commissioner,  compared  with  other 
sections,  not  of  great  value  for  timber  or  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is,  however,  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
province,  and  especially  as  it  opens  a  convenient  means 
of  communication  with  Camula  without  crossing  a  foreign 
State.  In  compensation  for  this  advantage,  the  right  of 
free  passage  on  tho  St.  John,  with  all  unmanufactured 
articles  of  trafiie,  was  ceded  to  the  ])eople  of  Maine. 

If  tho  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  cold,  it  is  remark- 
ably healthful.  Its  soil  is  in  many  parts  highly  produc- 
tive, and  it  has  many  resources  for  jn'olitablo  trafHc.  A 
careful  observer  and  writer  states  that  tho  children  of 
immigrants  are  taller  and  larger  than  their  parents,  that 
tho  women  are  handsome,  and  tho  men  active  and  intel- 
ligent. 


DESCRIPTIVE    AND    STATISTICAL    ACCOUNT    OF    NEW 

BRUNSWICK. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  48°  north  latitude,  and  the  me- 
ridians of  63°  45'  and  67°  50'  west  longitude.  It  lies 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  with  its  eastern  front 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  southern  i'nmc  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  being  bounded  westerly  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  on  the  north  by  Canada. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated  at  17,677,360 
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acres,  equal  to  27,020  square  miles.  Of  thin  quantity, 
more  than  6,000,000  of  acrofi  have  been  already  sold  or 
ivlionatcd  by  the  crown,  luaving  ul)ward^4  of  11,000,000  of 
acro!*  yet  to  bo  disposed  of.  The  quantity  of  good  land  tit 
for  sottloniont  and  yet  unsold,  is  estimated  at  7,500,000 
acres,  of  which  250,000  are  surveyed  for  settlors. 

The  mode  of  soiling  crown  lands  is  by  auction  ;  and 
gules  take  place  every  month  in  each  county.  Tlio  upset 
price  is  three  shillings  ctirroncy  per  acre,  equal  to  two 
shillings  and  five-pence  sterling,  payable  one-fourth  on  tho 
day  of  sale,  and  tho  residue  in  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
without  interest.  If  tho  whole  amount  is  paid  at  the  timo 
of  sale,  tlio  purchaser  is  entitled  to  a  discount  of  20  ])or 
cent.,  which  reduces  tho  price  to  two  English  shillings 
per  aero.  To  this  must,  howovni-,  bo  added  tho  expense 
of  survey,  threo-penco  currency,  equal  to  two  and  a  half 
pence  sterling  per  acre. 

When  several  persons,  desirous  of  becoming  actual  set- 
tlers, apply  jointly  for  lots  of  vacant  land,  in  a  locality 
where  no  roads  exist,  they  can  ])roeuro  such  lots,  not  ex- 
ceeding otio  hundred  acres  each,  and  pay  for  the  same  in 
labor  on  roads,  to  be  laid  out  leading  to  or  through  their 
land.  In  such  cases  tho  applicants  ])ay  for  tho  survey  of 
the  land,  and  at  tho  rate  of  three  shillings  currency,  equal 
to  two  shillings  and  five-ponco  sterling  per  acre.  The 
road-work  is  done  at  such  times  and  places  as  are  fixed 
upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
No  less  work  is  to  be  done  in  any  one  year  than  will  be 
equal  to  one-fourth  tho  whole  purchase-money;  and  no 
grant  will  issue  until  the  i)urchaser  has  actually  resided 
on  the  land  for  one  year,  and  brought  at  least  ten  acres 
into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

A  third  mode  of  disposing  of  crown  lands  for  actual 
settlement,  has  recently  been  ado]>ted  ;  full  particulars  of 
which  will  bo  found  in  tho  appendix  hereto. 

Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S.,  tho  well-known 
writer  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  was  em- 
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ployed  by  the  government,  in  1849,  to  make  an  inspection 
of  Kew  Brunswick,  and  report  upon  its  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. In  his  report,  subsequently  published  by  author- 
ity, he  thus  describes  New  Biuuswick: — • 

"  Two  very  dlflferent  impressions  in  regard  to  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  will  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  according 
as  he  contents  himself  with  visiting  the  towns,  and  inspecting  the 
lands  which  lie  along  the  seaboard,  or  ascends  the  rivers,  or  penetrates 
by  its  numerous  roads  into  the  interior  of  its  more  central  and  tiorthern 
counties. 

"  In  the  former  case,  he  will  feel  like  the  traveller  who  enters  Swe- 
den by  the  harbor  of  Stockholm  or  of  Gottenburg,  or  who  sails 
among  the  rocks  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  The  naked  clitFs  or 
shelving  shores,  of  granite  or  other  hardened  rocks,  and  the  unvary- 
ing pine  forests,  awaken  in  his  mind  ideas  of  hopeless  desolation,  and 
poverty  and  barrenness  appear  necessarily  to  dwell  within  the  iron- 
bound  shores. 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  Europeans  who  visit  New  Brunswick 
see  only  the  rocky  regions  which  encircle  the  more  frequented  har- 
bors of  the  province.  They  must,  therefore,  carry  away  and  convey 
to  others  very  unfavorable  ideas,  especially  of  its  adaptation  to  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  stranger  penetrate  beyond  the  At- 
lantic shores  of  the  province,  and  travel  tliruugh  the  interior,  he  will 
be  struck  by  the  Humber  and  beauty  of  its  rivers,  by  the  fertility  of 
its  river  islands  and  interval.-,  and  by  the  great  extent  and  excellent 
condition  of  its  roads,  and,  upon  tiie  whole,  of  its  numerous  bridges. 
He  will  see  boundless  forests  still  unreclaimed ;  but  will  remark  at  the 
same  time  an  amount  of  general  progress  and  prosperous  advance- 
ment, which,  considering  the  recent  eiettlement  and  small  revenue  of 
the  province,  is  really  surprising.  If  he  possesses  an  agricultural  eye, 
he  may  discern  great  defects  in  the  j)ractical  iiusbandry  of  the  provin- 
cial farmer,  while  he  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  the  healthy  looks  of 
their  large  families,  and  the  apparently  easy  and  independent  condi- 
tion in  which  they  live.  If  he  have  travelled  much  iu  other  coun- 
tries, one  thing  which  will  arrest  his  attention  more  than  all,  will  be 
the  frequent  complaints  which  meet  his  ears,  o^  the  slowness  with 
•which  the  province  advances,  of  the  condition  of  its  ajtriculture  com- 
pared with  that  of  Scotland  or  England,  of  the  want  of  capital  among 
its  land- possessing  farmers,  and  so  on;  complaints  which  would  be 
made  regarding  New  Brunswick  with  very  much  less  urgency,  were 
the  rate  of  its  own  actual  i)rogress  better  known  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  own  rural  and  economical  condition  better  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

"  For  my  own  part,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  province,  in  connection  with  the  period  of  its  early  settle- 
ment, and  with  the  public  revenues  it  has  possessed  from  time  to 
time  as  means  of  improvement,  I  have  been  much  impressed  with 
the  rapid  progress  it  h.is  really  made,  and  with  the  large  amount  of 
Bocial  advancement  which  is  everywhere  to  be  seen.    The  roads,  the 
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i  urgency,  were 


bridges,  the  churches,  thj  schools,  the  colleges,  besides  the  numerous 
other  public  institutious,  excellent  and  liberal  in  themselves,  assume  a 
very  largo  magnitude  in  tho  eyes  of  the  impartial  observer,  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  have  been  made,  built,  or  established,  and  pro- 
vided for  by  a  population  even  at  present  under  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  less  in  number  than  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  r>  ;r  third-rate  Eng- 
lish cities,  and  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years.  When  I 
have  heard  natives  of  New  Brunswick  complaining  of  the  slowness 
with  which  their  province  advanced,  I  have  felt  persuaded  that  the 
natural  impatience  of  a  young  people  to  become  great,  like  that  of  a 
young  man  to  become  rich,  was  blinding  them  to  the  actual  rate  at 
which  their  country  was  going  forward,  a  rate  so  different  from  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Island  Home  from  which  we  all  come. 

"In  justice  to  New  Brunswick,  I  must  add  another  remark.  In 
every  part  of  tho  world  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit,  I  have  met 
with  numerous  individuals  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in,  and 
were  anxious  to  promote  the  agricultural  improvement  of  their  na- 
tive country.  But  in  New  Brunswick,  a  more  general  feeling  appears 
to  prevail  upon  this  subject,  among  all  educated  persons,  than  I  have 
ever  met  with  before. 

"In  the  province  of  New  Branswick,  whatever  defects  its  hus- 
bandry may  exhibit,  and  they  are  many,  it  has  been  satisfactory  to 
me  to  find,  that  a  development  of  its  agricultural  resources  by  the 
improvement  of  its  agricultural  practice,  and  independent  of  immi- 
gration, has  begun  to  manifest  itself  distinctly.  Improved  imple- 
ments, and  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  imported  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
skilful  ploughing,  the  preparation  of  composts,  with  experiments  in 
draining,  in  the  use  of  lime  and  gypsum,  in  the  growth  of  green  crops 
and  feeding  of  stock — these  and  other  similar  forms  of  improvement 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  tha  province,  show  that  there 
are  some  at  least  who  not  only  desire  to  advance  the  general  condi- 
tion of  its  husbandry,  but  who  are  aware  also  of  the  first  steps  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  promote  this  advancement." 

In  1845,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's government  to  explore  and  survey  the  route  for  a 
railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  across  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  In  their  report,  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment in  1849,  signed  by  Major  Robinson,  R.  E.,  the 
province  is  thus  described  : 

"Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  80 
beautifully  wooded  and  watered. 

"An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sec- 
tion of  it  without  its  streams,  from  tho  running  brook  up  to  the  navi- 
gable river.  Two-thirds  of  its  boundary  are  washed  by  the  sea ;  the 
remainder  is  embraced  by  the  large  rivers,  the  St.  John  and  the 
Restigouche.  For  beauty  and  richness  of  scenery,  this  latter  river 
and  its  brunches  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  Great  Britain. 
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"The  lakes  of  Now  Brunswick  are  numerous  and  naost  beautifnl  • 
its  surface  is  undulating,  liill  and  dale,  varying  up  to  mountain  and 
valley.  It  is  everywhere,  except  a  few  peaks  of  the  highest  moua- 
tains,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the  finest  growth. 

"  The  country  can  every wiiere  be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In 
some  i)arts  of  the  interior,  by  a  portage  of  three  or  four  miles  a 
canoe  can  float  away,  either  to  t'je  Bay  of  Ohaleur  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  or  down  to  St.  Join,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

"  Its  agricultural  capabilities,  climate,  etc.,  are  described  in  Bou- 
chette's  work,  in  Martin's  British  Colonies,  and  other  authors.  The 
country  is  by  them,  and  most  deservedly  so,  highly  praised." 

CLIMATE. 

Altliongli  the  winters  of  N'ew  Brunswick  are  somewhat 
severe  (less  so,  however,  than  those  of  Lower  Canada) 
yet  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Fever  and  a^ue 
are  wholly  unknown  ;  epidemics,  even  of  a  slight  nature 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  country  is  absolutely  with- 
out an  endetnic,  or  disease  peculiar  to  itself. 

Professor  Johnston  in  his  report  says,  that  the  province 
has  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate.     Every  medical  man 
he  met  in   the  country  assured   him   of  this ;  and  the 
healthy  looks  and  the  numerous  fiimilies  of  the  natives 
of  all  classes,  confirmed  these  assurances. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  there  is  much  fog 
during  the  sununer  season,  but  this  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance only  into  the  interior.  The  city  of  St.  John  is  fre- 
quently wrapped  in  a  dense  sea-fog,  while  the  days  are 
bright  and  cloudless  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  only. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province,  the  air  is  much  warmer 
in  summer  than  on  the  sea-coast;  and  there  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  in  winter. 

The  ranges  of  temperature  are : — At  St.  John,  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  from  18"  below,  to  88°  above  zero. 

At  Ricliibucto,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  20" 
below,  to  90^  above  zero. 

At  Fredericton,  in  the  interior,  from  24"  below,  to  95° 
above  zero. 

The  following  observations  Avere  made  on  the  weather, 
at  an  altitude  of  132  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  the  city 
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of  St.  John,  which  is  in  latitude  45°  1'  north,  and  longi- 
tude QQ"  4'  west. 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Highest  tomporature 87  88  84  85 

Lowest  temperature 14  15  6  18 

Clear  days 178  200  194  181 

Cloudy  days 116  124  112  124 

Stormy  days 72  41  59  66 

Snow,  m  inches 89  46  117  43 

Eain,  in  inches 48  37 '6  33  40 

There  are  not  more  than  four  snow-storms  in  any  one 
year,  in  which  over  a  foot  of  snow  falls  at  any  one  time  ; 
and  snow-storms  rarely  last  more  than  two  days.  In 
Eo'^land,  nine  inches  of  snow,  when  melted,  average  one 
inch  of  water;  in  New  Brunswick,  seventeen  inches 
melted,  average  one  inch  of  water.  The  snow  is  there- 
fore twice  as  light,  or  dry,  as  that  of  England. 

COURSE  OF  THE  SEASONS. 
Tlie  winter  is  fairly  established  at  Christmas.     In  Jan- 
uary, as  in  the  other  North  American  colonies,  there  is  the 
usual  thaw ;  in  February  is  the  deepest  snow,  which  sel- 
dom exceeds  four  feet  on  the  average  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  province,  and  three  feet  in  the  southern  por- 
tion.    In  March,  the  sun  acquires  much  power,  and  the 
snows  begin  to  melt.     In  the  cleared  country  the  snow 
disappears  in  April,   and  spring  ploughing  commences. 
Seed-time  continues,  according  to  the  season,  from  the  last 
week  in  April  until  the  end  of  May.     In  June,  the  apple- 
trees  are  in  full  blossom ;  in  July,  wild  strawberries  of 
line  flavor  are  ripe  and  in  abundance ;  haying  then  be- 
n-ins.   In  August,  early  potatoes  are  brought  to  market, 
as  also  raspberries  and  other  wild  fruits.     In  September, 
oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  are  ready  for  the  sickle ; 
these  arc  generally  secured  before  October.     The  autumn 
is  lon<>',  and  the  weather  is  then  delicious ;  this  is  decided- 
ly the  most  pleasant  portion  of  the  year.     There  are  usu- 
ally heavy  rains  in  November ;  but  when  not   wet,  the 
weather  is  fine  and  pleasant;  the  rivers  generally  close 
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during  the  latter  i^art  of  this  month,  and  in  December 
winter  fairly  sets  in. 

From  numerous  returns  which  Avere  furnished  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  deduced.  The  average  interval  between 
the  earliest  sowing  and  latest  ploughing, — or  mean  length 
of.  summer — is  six  months  and  twenty-two  days.  Of  this 
period,  the  growth  of  wheat  and  crops  of  spring  corn  re- 
quires an  average  of  three  months  and  seventeen  davs. 
After  reaping  the  corn  crops,  there  is  generally  about 
seven  weeks  clear  for  ploughing  before  winter  sets  in.  Be- 
fore the  average  sowing  time  in  spring,  there  is  usually 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  ploughing  and  other  pre- 
paratory treatment  of  the  land  can  be  carried  on. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  impedes  the  oper- 
ations of  the  British  farmer,  is  notoriously  very  great ; 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  peculiarly  tenacious  character,  it  not  only  shortens 
the  period  during  which  the  work  of  preparing  the  land 
can  be  done,  but  it  also  makes  it  heavier  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  do.  But  in  New  Brunswick  the  climate  is  more 
steady  and  equable.  Eains  do  not  so  constantly  fall ;  and 
when  they  do  descend,  the  soils  in  most  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince are  so  porous,  that  they  readily  pass  through.  The 
out-door  operations  of  the  New  Brunswick  farmer  are  less 
impeded  by  rain,  and  the  disposable  time  he  possesses, 
compared  with  that  of  the  British  farmer,  is  really  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  days  at  the  disposal  of 
each,  but  by  the  number  of  days  during  which  each  can 
work  out  of  doors. 

The  severe  frosts  in  winter  generally  penetrate  so  deep 
into  the  ground,  especially  when  it  is  not  covered  with 
grass,  as  to  raise  up  and  separate  the  particles  fror;i  each 
other,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  so  that  when  the  thaw 
comes,  it  is  already  so  loose  and  open  as  scarcely  to  require 
ploughing  at  all,  or  if  ploughed,  to  be  done  with  little  force 
and  great  speed. 
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An  Ayrshire  farmer  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  whose 
lono"  experience  with  Scottish  agriculture  entitles  his  opin- 
ion to  much  weight,  says : — "  The  frost  of  winter  leaves 
the  land  in  a  very  pliable  state,  and  in  a  better  order  for 
green  crops  than  any  number  of  ploughings  done  in  win- 
ter could  make  it.  On  this  account,  I  believe,  a  pair  of 
horses  co.ild  work  as  much  land  here,  under  a  given  rota- 
tion, as  they  would  in  Scotland." 

Though  the  period  for  ont-door  labor  is  shorter  in  New 
Brunswick — as  it  is  in  Canada,  Maine,  and  the  North- 
ern States — than  in  England,  or  in  parts  of  Scotland,  yet 
the  action  of  winter  upon  the  soil  is  such  as  materially 
to  lessen  the  labor  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
state  of  tillage.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  length 
of  the  winter  of  New  Brunswick,  or  the  shortness  of  its 
summer,  which  ought,  where  time  is  diligently  employed 
and  its  value  known,  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
progress  of  out-door  operations,  or  to  add  materially  to 
the  expenses  of  arable  cultivation. 

The  manner  in  wiiich  all  root-crops  thrive  in  the  prov- 
ince is  really  remarkable,  and  the  frost  is  one  of  the 
ao'ents  by  which  the  large  product  is  brought  about,  by 
oueriing  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  By  tables  of  produce 
heretofore  published,  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  potatoes 
and  turnips.  New  Brunswick  greatly  exceeds  the  present 
average  produce  of  any  other  part  of  North  America  with 
which  it  has  been  compared. 

Yery  little  attention  is  yet  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax, 
which  may  be  grown  upon  almost  every  farm  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  same  may  be  said  of  hemp,  to  the  growth  of 
which  some  parts  of  the  country  are  specially  adapted,  be- 
cause of  the  rank  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  proceeds 
upon  them.  Wool-combing  now  affords  employment  to 
some  extent,  and  it  will  do  so  more  largely,  when  greater 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to 
tlie  rearing  of  sheep.  The  dressing  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
wool  offers  means  of  winter  employment,  one  or  other  of 
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which  may  be  rendered  profitably  available,  in  most  dis- 
tricts. 

The  climate  of  ITew  Brunswick  is  well  fitted  for  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  With  proper  care,  they 
not  only  winter  well,  but  gain  size  and  flesh.  In  Resti- 
gouche,  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  Province,  the 
climate  is  less  severe  upon  stock  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Though  a  large  provision  of  winter  food  is  required  to 
maintain  the  stock  during  so  many*  months,  yet  by  the 
saving  of  manure  upon  farms  of  all  kinds,  even  the  newest 
and  applying  it  to  the  grass  land  in  the  spring,  and  by 
the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  for  which  there  are  such 
extraordinary  capabilities,  this  food  is  easily  raised.  The 
proper  feeding  of  cattle  daring  the  winter,  gives  employ- 
ment  to  the  members  of  the  farmer's  family  and  hig 
paid  servants  ;  and  it  is  also  the  means  of  producing  more 
manure,  thus  insuring  the  production  of  better  beef  and 
mutton,  a  greater  weight  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  heavier 
harvests  of  grain. 

Professor  Johnston  procured  returns  from  all  parts  of 
New  Brunswick,  of  the  produce  of  each  crop,  and  its 
weight  per  "Winchester  bushel.  From  these  returns  he 
deduced  the  following  statement  of  the  average  product 
and  weight  of  each,  in  the  entire  Province : — 


Crop. 
Wheat 


Per  acre.                      Weight  per  bnsheL 
.20  bushels CO  11-12  lbs. 


Barley 29 

Oats 34 

Buckwheat 33} 

Rye 20t 

Indian  Com 41} 

Potatoes 226i 

Turnips 450 


.50 
.38 


"       48  8-11 

"       52^ 

"       59^ 

"  or  C  1-3  tons.. 03 

"  or  13i  tons... GO 


"These  average  weights,"  says  Professor  Johnston, 
"  over  a  whole  province,  where  the  land  is  new,  and  ma- 
nured only  in  rare  instances,  or  at  long  intervals,  indicate  a 
capacity  in  the  soil  and  climate,  to  produce  grain  for  hu- 
man food,  of  a  very  superior  quality." 
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THE  FOREST. 

After  agriculture,  tlie  forests  of  New  Brunswick  consti- 
tute at  present  its  next  greatest  resource,  in  furnishing  the 
materials  for  its  staple  export  of  timber,  and  its  principal 
manufactures — ship-building  and  sawed  lumber. 

TIio  whole  surface  of  the  province,  in  its  natural  state, 
id,  with  very  few  exceptions,  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
of  timber-trees.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  and  majestic,  is  the  white  _pme,  so 
called  from  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  wood  when  freshly 
exposed.  The  wood  is  soft,  light,  free  from  knots,  and 
easily  wrought ;  it  is  durable,  and  not  liable  to  split  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  white  pine  furnishes  timber  of 
large  dimensions,  and  boards  of  great  width  ;  and  its  wood 
is  employed  in  far  more  diversified  uses,  and  in  greater 
quantities,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  America. 

The  most  usual  forms  in  which  white  pine  is  extensively 
exported  from  New  Brunswick  are — as  squared  timber, 
masts,  spars,  deals,  plank,  boards,  scantling,  clapboards, 
palings,  shingles,  and  laths ;  also  in  boxes,  barrels,  water- 
pails,  and  tubs.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Next  to  the  white  pine  in  commercial  value,  is  the  hlach 
spruce.  This  tree  is  so  multiplied  in  New  Brunswick,  as 
to  constitute  a  third  part  of  the  forests  with  which  the 
province  is  so  uninterruptedly  covered,  and  nowhere  is  it 
found  of  larger  size  or  finer  quality.  It  often  attains  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  black 
sp:  ice  are,  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  It  furnishes 
as  tine  yards  und  topmasts  as  any  in  the  woi'ld,  and  for 
these  it  has  been  long  and  extensively  used.  By  many, 
the  wood  of  the  black  spruce  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
white  pine  for  flooring ;  but  its  great  value  arises  from  its 
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furnishing  the  spruce  deals  of  commerce,  which  now  cou- 
Btituto  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  exports  of  New 
Brunswick.  These  deals  are  of  the  uuitbrm  thickness  of 
three  inches,  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  nine 
inches  in  width.  The  most  usual  dimensions  are  nine 
and  eleven  inches  in  breadth,  and  lengths  of  twelve,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one  feet.  Spruce  bat- 
tens are  twelve  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  width,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  Tlie  manufacture  of  spruce 
deals  commenced  in  New  Brunswick  in  1819,  and  has 
since  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1851,  there  were  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  saw-mills  in  the  province,  driven 
either  by  steam  or  water  power,  and  since  then  the  num- 
ber has  been  continually  on  the  increase.  The  extent  and 
value  of  the  exports  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  and  deals 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  hereafter. 

The  next  tree  in  the  order  of  value  is  the  Amencan 
larch,  which  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
French  Can.adians  call  it  epinette  rouge  ^  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  in  America  have  called  it  tamarach 
It  is  most  generally  designated  in  New  Brunswick  by  its 
Indian  name,  hackmatack.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  and  on  the  Gulf  Shore,  it  is  sometimes  styled 
cypress,  but  much  more  frequently  juniper,  tct  neither  of 
whicli  designations  has  it  tlie  slightest  claim. 

The  American  larch,  like  that  of  Europe,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree,  with  a  straight,  slender  trunk,  eighty  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Trees  of  this  size  are  most  abundant  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  but,  of  greater  or  less  size,  they 
abound  throughout  New  Brunswick.  The  wood  of  the 
American  larch  unites  all  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish the  European  species,  being  exceedingly  strong,  and 
singularly  durable.  It  is  highly  esteemed,  especially  for 
knees,  the  but  of  the  stem  and  one  of  the  principal  roots 
forming  togetlier  the  angle  required.  Few  descriptions  of 
wood,  if  any,  are  superior  to  it  for  ship-planks  and  ship- 
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timber :  and  the  clipper-ships  of  New  Brunswick,  built  al- 
most wholly  of  its  larch  wood,  have  attained  a  world-wide 
celebrity  for  speed,  strength,  and  durability. 

After  the  three  principal  trees  already  named,  come  the 
birch,  the  beech,  the  maple,  the  elm,  the  hemlock,  the  spruce, 
the  butternut,  the  ash,  and  the  white  cedar.  Each  of  these 
furnishes  forest  trees  of  large  size ;  and,  in  various  shapes, 
they  are  of  more  or  less  value  for  home  use,  as  well  as  for 
exportation. 

There  are  four  species  of  hirch  in  New  Brunswick,  all 
of  them  tall  trees.  Of  these,  the  black  and  yellow  birch 
are  the  most  valuable,  and  furnish  timber  of  the  largest 
Bize.  The  grain  of  the  black  birch  is  fine  and  close, 
whence  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish :  it  possesses, 
also,  very  considerable  strength.  It  is  much  used  in  ship- 
building, Ibr  the  keel,  lower  timbers,  and  planks  of  vessels ; 
and,  as  it  is  almost  indestructible  under  water,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  piles,  foundation  timbers,  sluices,  and  in 
general  for  any  purpose  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  The 
wood  of  the  yellow  birch  is  believed  to  be  somewhat 
inferior  to  that  of  the  black  birch ;  but  the  timber  and 
planks  from  both  trees  are  exported  indiscriminately, 
under  the  general  name  of  birch.  Both  species  abound 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  they  are  almost  always  found  on 
deep,  loose,  and  wet  soils,  where  they  attain  their  largest 
size,  which  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

There  are  two  species  of  heech  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  red  and  the  white,  but  of  these  the  red  beech  is  far 
the  most  valuable.  In  some  situations,  the  beech  is  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  extensive  forests,  the  finest  trees 
growing  in  a  deep  moist  soil,  or  level  or  gently  sloping 
lands,  ^yhich  are  suitable  for  the  culture  of  grain.  The 
wood  of  the  red  beech  is  very  valuable  when  preserved 
from  humidity,  and  incorruptible  when  constantly  in  the 
water ;  but  it  rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
3G 
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it  li!i,^  l»ceu  known  to  remain  sonnd  for  forty  years.  It 
sci'ves  for  shoe-lasti^,  tool-handles,  planes,  and  mallets,  and 
iU  ashes  atford  good  potash.  The  nnts  of  the  red  beech 
are  produced  every  second  year ;  hogs  fatten  rapidly  on 
these  nuts,  but  the  pork  is  not  esteemed.  Bears,  part- 
ridges, squirrels,  and  mice,  feed  on  them  largely. 

Very  solid  and  elegant  hedges  may  be  made  with  younf^ 
beeches  placed  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  bent  in 
opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  and  form  a 
trellis,  with  apertures  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
During  the  first  year,  they  are  bound  with  osier  at  tlio 
points  of  intersection,  where  they  finally  become  grafted 
and  grow  together.  As  beech  does  not  suffer  in  prunin<' 
and  sprouts  less  luxuriantly  than  most  other  trees,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  hedges.  The  red  beech  is  reared  without 
any  difficulty  from  the  seed;  it  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  tlie 
soil  is  in  good  order,  a  handsome  and  sullicient  hedge  may 
be  produced  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  vi(ij)!es,  in  general,  are  lofty  and  beautiful  trees; 
they  grow  quick,  are  easily  transplanted,  and  bear  crop- 
ping. The  grass  flourishes  under  their  shade.  They 
prefer,  and  are  generally  found  on  a  free,  deep,  and  loiimj 
soil,  rich  rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  very 
dry.  Of  the  several  species  of  maple,  the  most  interestiii'^ 
and  the  most  valuable  is  the  sugar-maple,  also  known  a? 
the  rock  .iiaple,  and  hard  maple.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  forests  with  which  New  Brunswick 
is  covered,  where  it  is  found  of  the  largest  size,  and  in 
great  perfection.  It  frequently  reaches  the  height  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  proportionate  diameter;  but 
it  does  not  generally  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diara- 
etcr  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  sugar-maple  is 
most  frequently  found  on  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of 
rivers,  and  elevated  situations  where  the  soil  is  cold  and 
humid,  but  free,  deep,  and  fertile,  and  not  surcharged 
with  moisture. 

The  wood  of  the  sugar-maple,  when  first  cut,  is  white; 
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but  after  being  wrought,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the 
liiclit,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain  is  fine  and  close,  and 
when  polished  has  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  strong,  and 
euffleiently  heavy,  but  wants  durability ;  when  exposed  to 
moisture  it  soon  decays,  and  it  is  therefore  neglected  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
tibro,  this  wood  frequently  exhibits  two  accidental  forms 
of  much  beauty,  respectively  known  as  "curled  maple," 
and  "birds'-eyo  maple."  These  make  very  handsome 
articles  of  furniture,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  ciihlnet- 
niakers ;  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  bring  a  high  price. 

The  birches,  the  beeches,  and  the  maples  all  furnish  ex- 
cellent fuel,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  extensively  used 
in  New  Brunswick.  The  sugar-maple,  however,  furnishes 
the  best  fuel,  and  its  ashes  are  rich  in  the  alkaline  princi- 
i)lc.  The  charcoal  made  from  it  is  superior  to  any  other  ; 
it  is  one-fifth  heavier  than  that  made  from  the  same 
species  of  wood  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  which 
sufficiently  evinces  that  the  sugar-maple  acquires  its  char- 
acteristic properties,  in    perfection,   only  in  a  northern 

climate. 

But  the  most  valuable  property  of  this  tree  is  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  it  furnishes ;  and  the  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  maple  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  country  where 
all  classes  of  society  daily  make  use  of  tea  and  coflFee. 
The  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  very  simple,  and  ia 
everywhere  nearly  the  same.  Though  not  essentially  de- 
fective, it  might  be  rendered  more  perfect,  and  more 
profitable,  by  a  little  more  attention  to  science.  The 
work  usually  commences  in  the  month  of  March,  while 
the  cold  continues  intense,  and  the  ground  is  still  covered 
with  snow.  Tlie  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  at  this  early 
season,  and  is  obtained  by  boring  small  holes  in  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  from  which  it  flows  freely.  It  is  then  put 
into  kettles ;  the  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a  brisk  fire, 
.night  and  day,  and  the  scum  is  carefully  taken  off  as  it 
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riacs.  Frcsli  sap  is  acMcd  ua  required,  and  the  heat  is 
innintained  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  sirup,  after 
which  it  is  loft  to  cool,  and  then  strained  to  remove  the 
rcinuininjjj  iinpuritied.  In  boilinj^  it  for  the  last  time,  the 
kettles  are  only  half  filled,  and  by  an  active,  steady  heat 
the  sirup  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  jjroper  consistency  for 
being  poured  into  moulds.  The  molasses  being  dniiiiod 
off  the  moulds,  the  sugar  comes  out  in  hard,  solid  blocks. 

The  larger  the  boiler,  the  more  sugar  is  obtained  ;  and 
a  copper  vessel  produces  sugar  of  a  fairer  color  than  an 
iron  vessel.  The  sugar  is  lightly  colored  in  proportion  to 
the  care  with  which  it  is  made,  and  the  judgment  with 
which  the  evaporation  is  conducted.  "When  refined  it 
equals  in  beauty  the  finest  sugar  used  in  Europe. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks,  after  which  it 
becomes  less  abundant,  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter 
and  sometimes  even  incapable  of  crystallization.  In  this 
state,  it  is  couriumed  in  the  state  of  molasses,  far  superior 
to  that  from  the  "West  Indies,  and  bears  the  name  of 
"  maple  honey." 

The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  in  a  year,  varies 
from  different  causes.  A  cold  and  dry  winter  renders  the 
trees  more  productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid  sea- 
son. When  frosty  nights  are  followed  by  dry  and  M'arm 
days,  the  sap  flows  abundaiitly,  and  from  three  to  five 
gallons  are  then  yielded  by  a  single  tree,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Three  persons  are  found  sufficient  to  attend  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trees.  Each  tree  of  ordinary  size  yields 
in  a  good  season,  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap,  from 
which  five  or  six  pounds  of  sugar  are  made ;  but  the  aver- 
age quantity,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  about  four  pounds  to 
each  tree. 

By  the  census  return  for  1S51,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  in  New  Brunswick  in  that 
year,  was  350,957  pounds. 

There  are  two  well-defined  species  of  Elm  in  New 
Brunswick,  known  as  the  white  elm  and  the  red  elm.  . 
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Both  Bpecica  are  boantilul,  and  well  adapted  to  make 
shady  walks,  as  tlioy  (io  not  (U'stroy  the  grass ;  and  their 
Icavos  are  acecptablo  to  cuws,  hortje^^ ,  goats,  slieep,  an'. 

Bwinc. 

Tlio  wlilto  ehn  strotcht  s  to  a  great  height.  In  clearing 
the  primitive  forests  a  few  stocks  are  sometimoa  left  stand- 
ing;  and,  isolated  in  this  manner,  the  tree  appears  in  all  its 
majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet,  with  a  trunk  of  three  or  oven  four  feet  in  diameter, 
rc'Milarly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing  to  the 
heii'ht  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  when  it  divides  itself  into 
two  or  three  primary  limbs.  These  diffuse  on  all  sides 
lono",  flexible,  pendulous  branches,  bending  into  regular 
arches  and  floating  lightly  in  the  air,  and  giving  to  the 
tree  a  broad  and  somewhat  flat-topped  eurarait,  of  regular 
proportions  and  admirable  beauty. 

In  autumn,  the  bright  golden  foliage  of  the  elm  mixes 
kindly  with  the  various  hues  of  the  poplar  and  the  maples 
which  display  all  shades  of  red,  and  from  the  deepest  crim- 
Bon  to  the  brightest  orange.  Its  tint  then  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  pale-yellow,  sober  foliage  of  the  birch  and 
beech,  with  the  diff'erent  shades  of  brown  in  the  basswood 
and  the  ash,  or  with  the  buff-yellow  of  the  larch.  At  that 
season,  even  the  gloomy  blackness  of  the  firs,  by  throwing 
forward  the  gayer  tints,  is  not  without  its  effect. 

Mr.  McGregor,  in  his  work  on  British  America,  speak- 
inw  of  the  forests,  says, — "  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  these  forests ;  nothing  under  heaven  can  be 
compared  to  their  effulgent  grandeur.  Two  or  three  frosty 
ni<>-hts  in  the  declihe  of  autumn,  transform  the  boundless 
verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  bril- 
liant scarlet,  rich  violet ;  every  shade  of  blue  and  brown, 
vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow.  The. stern,  inexora- 
ble fir  tribes  alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green  ;  all 
others,  on  mountains  or  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most 
glorious  vegetable  beauty,  and  exhibit  the  most  splendid 
and  most  enchanting  panorama  on  earth." 
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The  white  ehn  deh'ghts  in  low,  humid,  substantial  soils 
such  as  are  called  in  Kew  Brunswick,  "  intervale  lands," 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  streams,  or  on  the  borders  of 
swainps,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  The  rich 
"  intervales,"  formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  are  necessary  to 
its  perfection.  The  wood  has  less  strength  than  the  oak 
and  less  elasticity  than  the  ash,  but  it  is  tougher  and  less 
liable  to  split.  It  is  said  to  bear  the  driving  of  bolts  and 
nails  better  than  any  other  timber.  When  exposed  to  the 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  it  is  liable  to  decay 
it  must  be  either  wet  or  dry  in  the  extreme.  Consequently 
it  is  proper  for  waterworks,  mills,  pumps,  aqueducts,  and 
ship  planks  beneath  tlie  water-line.  When  fully  seasoned, 
the  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  carriages  of  cannon, 
and  for  the  gunwales  and  blocks  of  ships. 

The  red  elm  is  less  multiplied  than  the  white,  and  the 
two  species  are  rarely  found  together,  as  the  r^^.d  elm  re- 
quires a  substantial  soil,  free  from  moisture,  and  even 
delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations.  This  tree  is  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diometer. 
The  wood  is  less  compact  than  that  of  the  white  ehn,  and 
of  coarser  grain ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  stronger  and  more 
durable  when  exposed  to  tiie  weather,  and  of  better  quality 
than  the  wood  of  the  white  elm. 

The  hemlock  spruce  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
evergreen  forest?^  of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  abundantly 
multiplied  in  every  favorable  situation.  It  is  always  larger 
and  taller  than  the  black  spruce,  and  frequently  attains 
the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
two  to  three  feet,  and  uniform  for  two- thirds  of  its  length. 
The  properties  of  this  spruce  are  such  as  to  give  it  only  a 
secondary  importance,  notwithstanding  its  abundant  diffu- 
sion :  and  it  has  heretofore  been  considered  among  the 
least  valuable  of  the  large  resinous  trees  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Yet  it  is  well  adapted  for  mining,  for  wharf-build- 
ing, or  for  use  in  situations  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  It 
gives  a  tight  hold  to  nails,  and  iron  driven  into  it  will  not 
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corrode,  in  or  out  of  water.  Large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  lath-wood,  from  which 
split  laths  are  made. 

The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  firmer  than  that  of 
the  white  pine ;  although  coarser  grained,  it  gives  a  better 
hold  to  nails,  and  offers  more  resistance  to  the  impression 
of  other  bodies.  As  two-inch  plank,  it  is  frequently  era- 
ployed  for  threshing-floors,  and  also  for  grain-bins,  because, 
as  it  is  alleged,  rats  will  not  gnaw  the  wood.  As  inch- 
boards,  its  most  common  use  is  for  the  first  covering  of 
the  frames  of  houses,  called  "  rough-boarding,"  which  is 
afterward  covered  either  with  clap-boards,  siding,  or 
shingles  of  white  pine.  When  guarded  from  wet,  the 
wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  as  durable  as  any  other 
species  of  spruce,  or  even  pine.  The  bark  is  extensively 
used  in  tanning. 

Only  one  species  of  the  walnut  is  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  butternut.  It 
is  abundant  on  the  rich  alluvial  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
in  such  situations  frequently  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
and  the  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  of  six  to 
eight  feet.  The  fruit  is  commonly  single,  and  suspended  by  a 
thin,  pliable  foot-stalk  ;  it  is  often  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  The  nuts  are 
hard,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  terminated  at  the 
summit  in  an  acute  point.  They  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
some  seasons  are  so  abundant,  that  one  person  may 


in 


gather  several  bushels  in  a  day.  The  kernels  are  very 
oily;  these  the  Indians,  in  former  times,  pounded  and 
boiled,  and  separating  the  oily  substance  which  swam 
upon  the  surface,  mixed  it  with  their  food — hence  the 
name  of  "  b'atternut." 

The  wood  of  the  "  butternut"  is  light,  of  little  strength, 
and  oif  a  reddish  hue ;  but  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
lasting  loner,  of  beinj;  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  heut  and 
moisture,  and  of  being  secure  from  the  ravages  of  worms. 
Very  considerable  quantities  of  furniture  are  now  made  in 
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the  province,  of  the  butternut  wood,  and  it  is  becoming 
in  request  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For  wainscoting,  and 
for  fitting  up  libraries,  it  is  well  adapted,  being  easily- 
worked,  of  a  pleasing  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  which  throws  out  the  graining,  and  shows  the  wood 
to  advantage.  It  has  been  recently  employed  in  the  high- 
est order  of  architectural  finishing,  in  the  cathedral,  and 
various  churches  and  chapels  of  the  province,  in  the  arches 
and  ceilings  of  which  it  is  seen  under  favorable  circum- 
stances and  greatly  admired. 

Bt/ternut  wood  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  export 
but  the  large  size  of  which  it  can  be  produced,  and  its  va- 
rious good  qualities,  only  recently  become  known,  must 
render  it  in  demand.  The  propagation  of  this  tree  is 
very  easy,  either  from  the  cuttings  or  from  the  nut;  and 
as  it  grows  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  pastures,  and 
along  the  sides  of  roads,  it  is  advantageous  to  farmers  to 
cultivate  it,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  tree  itself,  and 
the  fruit  it  produces,  as  for  the  value  of  the  wood  at  ma- 
turity. 

Of  the  ash,  there  arc  two  distinct  species  in  New  Bruns- 
M-ick,  tlie  white  ash  and  Ijlack  ash.  Tlie  wood  of  the  ash 
diflers  more,  from  difference  of  soil  and  situation,  than  that 
of  any  other  tree ;  consequently  there  are  several  varieties 
in  the  province,  but  on  close  examination  they  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  two  species  named. 

The  white  ash  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  tree,  from 
the  qualities  of  its  wood,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage :  it  abounds  in  New  Brunswick. 
In  favorable  situations,  it  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches  or 
more.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  often  undivided 
to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  Avood  of  the  white  ish  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity; 
it  is  superior  to  every  other  wood  for  oars,  and  is  second  only 
to  hickory  for  handspikes.  Besides  its  extensive  use  by 
carriage  and  sleigh  makers,  it  is  in  very  general  use  for 
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agricultural  implements.     It  is  among  the  exports  of  tlie 
province  in  the  form  of  staves  and  planks. 

The  black  ash  is  a  tree  of  smaller  size  than  the  white  ash, 
and  its  wood  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  durable.  Its  wood 
is  not  therefore  in  great  request ;  but  as  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin,  narrow  strii)s,  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets. 

The  white  cedar  abounds  throughout  New  Brunswick. 
It  grows  almost  always  in  wet  ground ;   in  swamps,  the 
trees  sometimes  stand  so  thick,  that  the  light  can  hardly 
penetrate  their  foliage.     It  is  sometimes  upwards  of  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet  and  more  at  the 
base.    Usually,  however,  it  is  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground.     It  fre- 
quently occupies  exclusively,  or  in  great  part,  swamps  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  some  of  which  are 
accessible  only  in  winter,  when  they  are  frozen  and  covered 
with  deep  snow.     These  "  cedar  swamps,"  when  cleared 
and  drained,  are  noted  for  producing  large  crops  of  clover. 
The  wood  of  the  white  cedar  is  light,  soft,  fine-grained, 
and  easily  wrought.     It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  which 
it  preserves  as  long  as  it  is  guarded  from  humidity.     The 
perfect  wood  resists  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moist- 
ure for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  this  constitutes  its  great 
value  for  fencing.     Rails  of  split  cedar,  deprived  of  the 
bark,  have  been  known  to  last  for  fifty  years ;  and  shingles 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.    The  largest  stocks  of  the 
white  cedar  are  much  sought  after  by  boat-builders,  who 
use  it  for  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries.     It  possesses 
superior  fitness  for  various  household  utensils,  especially 
pails,  tubs,  and  churns,  which,  instead  of  growing  dull  Hk( 
those  of  other  wood,  become  whiter  and  smoother  by  use. 
It  is  chiefly  exported  in  the  form  of  posts  and  palings ; 
but  as  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  have  just  determined  to 
admit  white  cedar  of  good  quality  for  the  third  foot-hooks 
and  top  timbers  of  ships,  of  tiie  six  and  seven  years'  grade, 
its  value  will  hereafter  be  considerably  enhanced. 
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Besides  the  timber  trees  already  mentioned,  which  are 
of  much  value  in  an  economical  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  trees  in  the  forests  ol 
New  Brunswick,  of  less  size  and  value,  but  yet  exceedingly 
useful  in  their  way. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  red  and  gray  oak 
both  trees  of  small  size,  but  the  latter  furnishing  wood  of 
great  Weight,  strength,  and  durability,  which  is  much  in 
request  for  agricultural  implements,  as  also  for  boats,  car- 
riages, and  sleighs.  The  white  maple  and  red  flowerino- 
maple  are  much  smaller  than  the  sugar-maple,  and  the  sap 
from  them  yields  only  half  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Their 
wood  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work,  in  chair-making,  and 
for  a  variety  of  domestic  utensils.  The  white  birch  and 
canoe-birch  are  botli  trees  of  considerable  size,  furnishing 
much  fuel ;  and  the  bark  of  the  canoe-birch  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  especiall}'  the  con- 
struction of  canoes,  and  the  making  of  boxes,  dishes,  and 
a  variety  of  ornamental  articles.  One  of  its  many  uses  is 
being  placed  in  large  slicets  beneath  the  shingles  and  clap- 
boards, to  render  the  houses  drier,  and  less  liable  to  he 
penetrated  with  cold.  The  alders,  the  willows,  and  the 
wild  cherry-trees  are  all  of  small  size,  but  useful  for  some 
purposes.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherry  is  oftentimes  very 
abundant.  These  wild  cherries  are  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  roundish  form,  purplish-black  color, 
and  edible,  but  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste.  They  are 
made  into  a  cordial  by  infusion  in  rum  or  brandy,  with  the 
addition  of  sugar  ;  this,  when  carefully  made  with  brandy, 
is  superior  to  the  Kirsohenwasser,  imported  from  Copen- 
hagen. There  are  two  species  of  poplar,  known  as  the 
balsam  poplar  (or  balm  of  Gilead)  and  the  American 
aspen,  both  furnishing  trees  of  considerable  size,  but  of  no 
great  value,  except  for  ornamental  purposes.  Tiie  Amer- 
ican lime,  generally  known  as  hasswood,  is  a  tree  of  large 
size  in  New  Brunswick,  but  not  very  abundant.  It  i8 
sometimes  met  with  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
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in  diameter ;  its  presence  indicates  loose,  deep,  and  fertile 
soil.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  is  used  for  the 
panels  of  carriages,  seats  of  chairs,  and  fans  of  fanning- 
mills.  The  hornbeam  and  ironwood  are  both  found  in 
New  Brunswick  somewhat  extensively.  The  wood  of 
each  is  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing great  weight ;  but  as  they  are  both  trees  of  the  third 
order  only,  their  small  size  prevents  their  being  so  gener- 
ally useful  as  if  of  larger  dimensions. 

The  lohite  spruce  is  a  tree  of  smaller  size  than  the  black 
spruce,  and  the  wood  is  of  inferior  quality,  although  the 
deals  made  from  it  are  mixed  with  those  of  black  spruce, 
vithout  distinction.     The  fibres  of  its  roots,  macerated  in 
\rater,  are  very  flexible  and  tough ;  they  are  used  by  the 
Indians  to  stitch  their  canoes  of  birch  bark,  their  dishes, 
and  water-pails,  of  the  same  material.    The  seams  of  the 
canoes,  and  of  the  water-pails,  are  rendered  water-tight  by 
a  resin,  improperly  called  gum,  which  exudes  from  knots 
and  wounds  on  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  whence  it  is  gath- 
ered, melted,  and  boiled,  to  free  it  from  impurities.     The 
American  silver  fir,  sometimes  called  balsam  fir,  is  found 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout  New  Brunswick. 
Its  height  rarely  exceeds  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches.   The  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  light, 
and  slightly  resinous ;  it  lasts  longer  in  the  air  than  in  water, 
and  its  principal  use  hitherto  has  been  in  the  form  of 
boards,  for  the  outside  covering  of  farm-buildings.    The 
great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  white  pine  and  spruce, 
have  caused  the  silver  fir  to  b(^  much  undervalued.     The 
well-known  fir  balsam  is  pro-jured  from  this  tree.     It  is 
naturally  deposited  in  vesicles  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and 
Is  collected  ^y  bursting  these  tumors,  and  receiving  the 
contents  in  a  shell  or  cup.     In  England,  it  is  celebrated 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  is  there  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Canada  balsam.     The  following  statement 
shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
forest,  exported  from  New  Brunswick  during  five  years : 
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Artlolcs. 

Timber  (tons) 

Do.>l3(MfL'C'i) 

Boards  A  plank  f 

(Mleet) J 

Masts  &  spars  (No.) 
Sliip-kiiccs  (No.). . 
Lutliwood  (cords).. 
Sawed  latlis(M)... 

Sliiiifrles  (.VI) 

Box-shooks  (No.) . . 


ji5.i,7:)9  n;n,:isi 
iti.Ui)  i4r.,os," 

•J3,511 

7.ir)G 

8,2G2 

2,059 

(>,()U!) 
22,:!4.'j 
15,211 


25,538 

'l,78'l 
5,2(J2 
2,54s 
5,G(i4 
22,!)!)5 
48,521 


I'^.'il. 
lG.S,l)(i2 
IT'J,81(I 

21,00(i 

7,S:!1 
2,  SGI 
2,542 
4,G52 
.'JOjOltG 
2i),481 


1C>1 

i:u,888 
!o;i,g;{9 

10,G47 

o,:i8i 

9,453 

2,475 

5,853 

28,774 

GO,775 


ISM. 
137,389 
248,344 

7,8G7 

4,224 
14.410 

2,595 
20,925 
30,197 
43,275 


127,5G7 
258,001 

19,256 

.3,79 
15,218 

2,223 

19,G7J 

24,837 

124,072 


1855. 
112,134 
189,817 

2.3,099 

0,393 
10,846 

1,G05 

3  1,033 

31.491 

110,023 


Besides  the  principal  articles  shown  in  this  statement 

there  were  also  exported  considerable  quantities  of  iire- 

"wood,  tanners'  bark,  railway  sleepers,  pickets,  cedar  posts 

poles  and  rickers,  handspikes,  palings,  and  clap-boards* 

besides  wood  in  a  variety  of  other  shapes,  more  or  less 

manufactured. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

The  sea-coast  of  New  Brunswick,  as  well  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  as  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  abounds  with 
fish  of  \\arious  descriptions;  and  all  its  rivers  possess  fish- 
cries  more  or  less  vahiable.  As  the  fisheries  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  Gulf,  tiiey 
"vill  be  described  separately. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy. — The  principal  sea  fislieries  in  the 
bay  are  those  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  haddock,  herring, 
and  mackerel.  The  chief  fishing  grounds  for  these  are 
near  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
islands  of  Grand  Manan,  Cainpo  Bello,  and  the  group 
known  as  AVest  Isles,  whence  the  fishing  is  pursued  alonnf 
the  coast  eastwardly  to  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  and  some- 
times much  further  up  tlkc  bay.  The  estimated  annual 
value  of  these  fisheries  is  about  £40,000  sterling. 

The  fishing  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  and  haddock,  is  Avith 
hook  and  line  only.  It  is  chiefly  followed  by  fishermen 
resident  on  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands,  in  sinaH  open 
boats,  which  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the 
evening,  except  in  hake  fishing,  which  is  pursued  during 
the  night.  The  boats  generally  in  use  are  iV-  r  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  in    length ;  the  twelve  feet    boat  has  one 
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man,  the  eighteen  feet  boat  usually  three  men.  Tliese 
boats  have  sharp  or  pink  sterns,  with  one  mast  shipped 
very  close  to  the  stem,  and  a  mainsail  very  broad  at  the 
foot,  stretched  well  out  with  a  light  boom,  and  running  up 
to  a  point  at  the  top.  They  sail  uncommonly  well,  and 
lie  very  close  to  the  wind.  Small  schooners  arc  also  em- 
plojed  for  winter  fishing,  and  for  the  distant  banks  or 
lishing  grounds. 

The  cod  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  large  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  equal  to  any  taken  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  They  bear  the  highest  price  in  the  United 
States  market,  being  always  selected  for  the  best  tables. 
The  cod  fishery  may  be  followed  nearly  the  whole  year, 
Avhcn  the  weather  permits,  sometimes  close  to  the  land, 
and  at  others  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  it,  in  very  deep 
water,  according  to  the  season,  and  the  course  of  the  her- 
rings, or  other  fish  upon  which  the  cod  feed  at  different 
times.  When  caught,  the  cod  are  usually  split,  salted, 
and  dried,  and  in  that  state  are  known  as  the  dry  cod  of 
commerce,  which  is  always  sold  by  the  quintal  of  112  lbs. 
At  those  seasons  when  cod  cannot  be  dry-cured,  they  are 
salted  in  pickle,  and  packed  in  barrels ;  these  are  called 
"  pickled  cod." 

The  very  best  cod  are  taken  at  the  close  of  winter,  or 
very  early  in  the  spring,  in  about  sixty  fathoms  water. 
These  arc  a  thick,  well-fed  fish,  often  attaining  the  weight 
of  70  lbs.  or  80  lbs.  and  sometimes  more.  The  oil  extract- 
ed from  the  liver  of  the  cod  is  valuable,  and,  when  refined, 
sells  at  a  high  price  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  tongues 
and  sounds  of  the  cod  are  excellent  eating;  they  are 
pickled  and  sold  as  an  article  of  food.  The  heads  of  the 
cod  contain  much  rich  and  delicate  nutriment,  which  is 
highly  recommended  to  persons  of  weak  constitution,  and 
to  those  whose  systems  have  become  debilitated ;  but, 
owins:  to  the  abundance  of  other  excellent  fish,  the  cods'- 
.heads  are  chiefly  used  for  manure.  "When  properly  pre- 
pared with  other  substances,  they  are  believed  to  stimu- 
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late  vegetation  nearly  as  much  as  guano,  while  they 
greatly  enrich  the  soil,  and  render  it  in  a  better  condition 
for  future  crops. 

The  j)o/lock  is  one  of  the  few  ocean  fishes  M'hich  ranwe 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  coalfish.  Its  season 
fur  spawning  is  early  in  spring;  in  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer the  fish  is  lank  and  almost  worthless.  It  becomes  in 
good  condition  in  July,  and  improves  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. It  frequently  swims  at  no  great  depth,  and,  when 
attracted  by  bait,  will  keep  near  a  boat  or  vessel  until  all 
are  taken. 

Pollock  fishing  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They 
are  often  taken  from  boats  at  anchor,  like  the  cod  ;  Init,  in 
general,  the  best  fishing  for  them  is  in  the  strong  currents 
between  the  islands  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  "  ripplings,"  or 
agitated  waters,  formed  by  the  confiict  of  tides  rushino' 
through  various  narrow  passages  with  great  force.  In 
these  the  lively  pollock  delight  to  play,  as  there  they  find 
abundance  of  small  herrings  for  food.  In  the  "ripplinii-s" 
they  are  taken  from  vessels  under  easy  sail,  the  bait  beinc 
kept  in  brisk  motion  by  the  sailing  of  the  vessel ;  it  then 
closely  resembles  a  living  fish  darting  through  the  water 
and  is  eagerly  chased  by  the  pollock.  They  are  split  and 
dry-cured  like  cod.  Their  abundance,  and  the  fiicility 
with  which  they  are  taken,  often  render  this  a  profitable 
fishery.  Their  livers,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
autumn,  yield  much  valuable  oil. 

The^//i;d  is  a  large  fish,  frequently  three  feet  in  length' 
it  is  taken  abundantly,  chiefiy  by  tishing  during  the  night, 
on  miuldy  bottoms.  Its  jaws  are  furnished  with  several 
rows  of  sharp  incurved  teeth,  which  rendej  nece.-^sary  an 
armature  of  six  or  eight  inclus  above  the  hook,  as  this  tisli 
readily  bites  ofi'  a  common  cod-line.  It  is  sj^lit  and  dry- 
cured  like  cod,  but  requ'T-^s  much  more  salt.  The  pickle 
for  hake  is  made  of  exceeding  btrength,  a  bushel  of  salt 
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being  used  for  each  quintal  of  fish.  When  suifieientlv 
cureil,  it  is  exported  to  the  laarketH  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Tlie  haddock  is  a  small  fiiih,  found  almost  everywhere 
near  the  shores  of  New  Bri  n  ^wick.  It  is  exceedingly  fine 
when  eaten  fresh,  or  when  slightly  salted  and  smoked,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Finnan  haddocks  of  Scotland. 
This  fish  is  too  thin  to  be  of  much  value  when  salted  and 
dry-cured.  The  haddocks  swim  in  immense  shoals,  and 
are  prone  to  change  their  ground  frequently,  no  doubt  in 
pursuit  of  food,  their  consumption  being  enormous ;  but 
there  are  many  localities  in  which  they  are  almost  certain 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  in  the 
hcst  condition  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  are  a  favorite 
object  of  pursuit  with  tliosc  who  follow  deep-sea  fishing 
as  an  amusement,  affording  good  sport,  and  most  delicious 
fresh  fish. 

The  pollock,  the  hake,  and  the  haddock,  when  dry- 
cured,  are  designated  by  dealers,  "  scale-fish,"  and  have 
only  half  the  commercial  value  of  the  cod. 

The  herring  is  found  in  g?*eat  variety  and  abundance 
everywhere  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  statements  made 
by  tlie  older  naturalists,  as  to  vast  armies  of  herrings  com- 
ing down  annually  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  making 
the  circuit  of  the  seas,  is  now  supposed  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  It  is  at  present  believed  that  the  herring 
fattens  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  approaches  the  shore 
in  shoals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  common  herring  is  caught  in 
tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  during  every  month  in  the  year,  which 
quite  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  a  migratory  fish ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  particular  varieties  ai*c  always 
caught  iu' well  known  localities,  and  not  elsewhere. 

Herrings  are  commonly  taken  in  nets,  set  at  night,  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  are  cured  in  pickle,  and  packed  in  barrels ;  they 
form  the  ordinary  pickled  hcrriuiis  of  commerce.     The 
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small  herrings  arc  taken  in  shallow  hays  and  coves,  in 
weirs,  forined  of  stakes  driven  at  regular  intervals,  and 
interwoven  with  twigs,  thus  forming  what  is  called  a 
"  brush  weir."  The  fish  enter  these  weirs  at  high  water 
and  arc  taken  out  when  the  tide  recedes  and  leaves  them 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  at  low  water.  These  small  herrings  are 
salted  and  smoked,  and  when  properly  cured  are  very 
savory.  They  are  packed  in  boxes  of  about  twelve  dozens 
each,  and  sold  at  a  low  price ;  they  enter  largely  into 
domestic  consumption,  and  form  an  article  of  export  of 
very  considerable  amount. 

The  mackerel  is  a  lish  rather  erratic  in  its  habits,  and 
therefore  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  this 
fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Formerly,  mackerel  wore 
very  abundant  near  Grand  Man  an  and  Campo  B  I'lo,  wliere 
but  few  arc  now  taken,  although  the  quantity  lu;s  increased 
of  late  years.  Those  taken  are  generally  of  pmall  size, 
and  not  at  all  ecpial  to  the  mackerel  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  of  whic!li  mention  is  made  hereafter. 

The  halihut  is  a  large  flat  fish,  of  the  flounder  family; 
it  is  frequently  caught  wlien  fishing  for  cod.  This  fish 
reaches  the  weiglit  of  200  lbs.,  and  sometimes  much  more. 
In  summer  it  is  taken  in  sliallow  w^ater,  often  quite  near 
the  shore ;  in  winter  it  retires  to  deep  water.  The  flesh, 
though  white  and  firm,  is  dry,  and  the  muscular  fibre 
coarse,  yet  by  many  it  is  much  esteemed ;  the  fins  and 
flaps  are  delicacies,  if  the  fish  is  in  good  condition.  When 
a  number  of  these  fish  are  taken  at  one  time,  the  fisher- 
men salt  the  flesh  lightly,  and  then  dry  and  smoke  it  for 
winter  use. 

The  sea-shad  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fisli  found  in  its  waters.  It  is  taken  in  lonir 
drift-nets,  attached  to  a  boat,  and  thus  kept  stretclicd 
across  the  tide,  during  tlic  night  only.  Some  are  taken 
off  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  but  the  principal  fishery  is 
within  Cumberland  Basin,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  In  ; 
the  muddy  waters  of  \}.vx\  b:isin  they  attain  their  highest 
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perfection,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  there  of  their 
favorite  food,  the  shad-worm  and  the  shrimp.  The  usual 
weight  of  this  fish  is  from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.,  although  it 
Bometimes  attains  the  weight  of  6  lbs.  For  winter  use  the 
shad  is  split  down  the  back,  and  pickled ;  it  must  bo  care- 
fully cleaned  and  freed  from  blood  or  other  impurities, 
otherwise,  from  its  exceeding  fatness,  it  is  apt  to  spoil. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  men  are 
employed  in  the  shad  fishery,  every  season,  in  Cumber- 
land IBasin ;  their  annual  catch  is  estimated  at  something 
more  than  4,000  barrels,  worth  at  least  £5,000  sterling. 

Besides  the  sea-fish  above  described,  there  are  others 
also  taken,  of  less  commercial  value,  which  are  usually 
eaten  fresh.  Among  these  are  the  silver  hake,  a  fisli 
resembling  the  whiting  of  Europe ;  the  cunner,  or  sea- 
perch  ;  the  torsk,  or  cusk,  which  is  sometimes  salted  and 
dried  ;  several  varieties  of  flounder  ;  eels  in  great  abund- 
ance and  of  good  quality,  occasionally  pickle-salted  for 
exportation;  the  tom-cod,  a  small  variety  of  the  cod 
family ;  skate  in  abundance,  and  of  large  size,  seldom 
eaten,  not  being  sufticiently  appreciated ;  and  that  delicious 
little  fisli,  the  smelt,  v;hich  in  spring  is  taken  in  immense 
quantities,  and  in  great  perfection. 

Of  shell-fish,  there  are  lobsters  in  considerable  numbers ; 
laro'e  and  small  clams  ;  a  large  flat  shell-fish,  known  as  the 
geailop ;  the  periwinkle  ;  and  great  abundance  of  shrimps, 
with  which  the  market  might  be  amply  supplied,  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  shrimp-fishers,  who  might  here  follow  their 
vocation  most  profitably. 

The  islands  of  Grand  Manan,  Campo  Bello,  and  West 
Isles,  own  and  employ  in  the  fisheries  sixty-eight  vessels, 
manned  by  558  men ;  350  boats,  manned  by  900  men ; 
besides  200  men  employed  in  connection  with  the  herring- 
weirs.  The  settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
all  fish  more  or  less  in  their  own  boats,  chiefly  for  their 
own  use.  The  value  of  their  fishing  cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  precision. 
37 
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TIio  rivers  M'hicli  full  into  tlit;  bay  yiold  a  variety  of 
fisli ;  but  the  most  viihitiblo  river  fish  in;,'  \a  in  tlie  harbor 
of  St.  Jolin,  at  tlio  moiitli  of  the  St.  Joliii    liiver,  which 
yiehlrt  uJimiailv  about   40,000  salmon,   12,0(K)  Id    \{\^{){)q 
baii'cla  t>i'  alewives,  aiul  about  1,000  Iiarrelsof  shad.    The 
i-ahii.»n  are  lari::o  and  tine,  ])re('is('Iy  sindlar  to  tlie  sahinm 
of  JMirope.     They  are  wortli  at  St.  .It)lin  about  hix-pciico 
Hterliuij  per  pound,  and  are  sent  in  ice,  in  lar^e  ([uantitios 
to  tlie  United  States,  yielding;  a  eoiisiderablo  profit  and 
tonidnu^  a  valuable  export.     TUott/.itoife  is  a  small  si)ocio3 
of  shad,  i^enerally  known  in  New  I'runswiek  by  the  name 
of  ui;asperi'au ;  its  leiiiith  is  from  ei^ht  to  ten  inches  tol- 
cral)ly  i;'ood  when  eaten  fresh,  early  in  H[)rin|,',  but  very 
dry  when  salted.     Jt  is  exported  in  i)iekle  to  the  Soutlierli 
States,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  slaves  ;  in  that  hoteliuiatc 
a  fatter  fish  will  not  keep.     Shad  are  taken  in  the  river 
on  the  way  to   their  s])awnin<x  <^rounds,  whicdi  are  some 
distance   above    tidcvwater.      The   river   shad   are  iiaich 
inferior   to   those  taken  in  the   bay,  or  in   Cundjcrland 
]>asin,  and,  M'hen   salted,  arc  but  little   superior  to  the 
i:;aspereau. 

The  fisheries  in  St.  John  harbor  ijjivc  employment  to 
two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  men  ;  tlieir  value  is 
estimated  at  i;'Jo,(M)0  sterlinu!;  annually. 

Tuio  (iri.F  OK  St.  L.vwkkxch. — The  fisheries  in  this 
gulf  are  prosecuted  only  from  A[)ril  until  tlie  end  of  No- 
vember, the  ice  preventing  tlieir  being  followed  darin"' 
the  rest  of  tlie  year. 

The  i)nnci])al  fishery  is  f(tr  cod  ;  it  commences  early  in 
June,  and  continues  until  late  in  November.  In  the  ourl\- 
])art  of  the  season,  <;od  arc  taken  very  near  the  shores ;  as 
the  season  advances,  they  draw  off  into  deep  water.  Tlio 
best  fishing  grounds,  or,  rather,  those  most  freiiuented, 
are  from  Point  Escuminac^  to  Miseou,  and  thence  alun:,' 
tlie  Bay  of  Chaleur  to  the  liestigouc^he.  The  fishonncn 
go  (tut  in  boats,  from  one  to  fifteen  miles  from  tlie  land, 
in  the  morning,  and  when  at  the  longer  distance  do  not 
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return  until  tho  nvoninjif  of  tho  second  day.  Their  hoatti 
are  lari^e,  hut  not  dctrked ;  they  liave  two  fore-and-aft 
sails  and  a  jih.  Ea(di  hoat  is  nninagc^d  by  two  nu'ii,  and 
tlu're  is  fn  iiuently  with  them  a  boy.  Tlie  fi.-Vernien  <xen- 
I'l'ally  build  tlit'irown  boats  din-injj;  winter :  tho  keol  la 
uf  liindi  ;  ll  "  tindx'rs  of  cedar;  unci  the  jdanks  of  piiu'  or 
cedar.  The  boat  has  oars,  an  anchor  and  ro[»u,  compass, 
and  small  ovi'U  for  cooking;  tho  (tost  is  about  £1S  tor 
each  boat  ami  outfit.  \  boat  will  last  from  six  to  eight 
years,  ami  so  will  the  sails  also,  with  care. 

It  is  considered  a  i^ood  day's  lishing  at  Miscrou,  or 
Sliinpa;X'i'b  *"^'  ""^  •'^'  these  boats  to  take  ten  ([luntals  of 
lisli,  which  they  i're([uently  do.  When  first  caui>;ht,  113 
of  tlie  small  fish,  and.  tinrty  of  tho  lar^e  si/e,  are  recdconed 
t(»  the  (piintal.  The  fishermen  generally  split,  salt,  and 
I'ure  their  own  fisli;  when  they  do  not,  252  lbs.  of  green 
lisli,  salted  and  drained,  are  given  to  a  curer,  who  returns 
a  (puntal,  or  112  lbs.  of  mendiantablo  dry  fish. 

The  Hay  of  Chaleur  cod  arc  nu)re  prized  in  the  markets 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  will  at  all  times  sell  there  more 
readily,  and  at  higher  prices  than  any  other.  They  arc 
boantifuUy  white,  and  being  very  dry,  can  better  with- 
Btand  the  effects  of  a  hot  climate  and  long  voyage  than  a 
more  moist  fish.  The  peculiarity  of  their  being  smaller 
than  cod  caught  elsewhere,  is  also  of  great  importance  as 
rcards  the  South  American  market,  for  which  they  are 
packed  in  tubs  of  a  pec\diar  shape  called  "  drums,"  atid 
into  which  they  are  closely  pressed  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful screw. 

Hake  arc  taken  abundantly  in  the  gulf,  at  night,  and 
on  muddy  bottoms,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But  much 
more  attention  is  given  to  their  cure,  and  they  are^  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  "  ling."  Tho  haddock  abouiuls, 
but  the  pollock  are  not  found  in  the  gidf,  probably  from 
the  abseiu'.e  of  those  rushing  tides  and  foaming  currents 
in  which  thev  so  jjreatlv  deliirht.  Tho  torsk,  or  cnsk,  is 
more  common  than  in  tho  Btjy  of  Fundy,  and  isdry-cur^d 
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as  a  "  scalo-iisli,"  Ilallbnt  are  often  taken,  Tliey  are  eiit 
in  i*lices  and  pickled  in  barrels,  in  which  state  they  sell  at 
half  the  pric    of  the  best  lierrings. 

llerrin<;;s  ai'e  taken  everywhere  on  the  gulf  coast  of 
Xew  Brunswick,  around  Miscou  Island,  and  within  the 
]>ay  of  Chaleur.  Lnniediately  after  the  disa])pearance 
of  the  ice,  at  the  eud  of  April  or  early  in  May,  vast  (pian- 
tities  of  heirini^s  draw  near  the  shores  to  deposit  their 
spawn ;  the  lishin<>:  eontiinies  until  about  the  first  of 
June,  when,  the  spawning  being  concluded,  the  fish  retire 
to  deep  water.  These  "spring-herrings,"  as  they  are 
termed,  being  taken  in  tlie  very  act  of  spawning,  are  thin 
and  poor;  of  little  value  as  an  article  of  food,  whether  fresh 
or  salted.  Other  herrings  ap[)ear  on  the  (roast  about  the 
-♦QOth  August,  and  renniin  inshore  for  a  month ;  these  are 
called  "tall-herrings,'"  They  are  fat,  and  in  good  con- 
dition, furnishing  excellent  food,  and  a  valuable  conunoj- 
ity  for  export.  It  is  adn)itted  that,  when  first  cauo-lit 
the  "falbherrings'"  are  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
best  Scotch  herrings;  and  if  they  M'ere  cured  in  the  same 
manner,  this  fishery,  from  the  increased  price  and  de- 
mand, would  become  one  of  the  most  valual)le  fisheries  of 
the  gulf. 

Mackerel  abound  in  the  gulf,  and  are  the  chief  object 
of  pursuit  with  the  numerous  American  fishing  vessels 
which  annually  resort  to  its  waters.  This  fishery  co  >^nen- 
ces  early  in  July,  and  continues  until  late  in  October.  Tlie 
nuickerel  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea^^on  are  gener- 
ally very  poor;  they  iini)rove  in  quality  as  the  season 
advances.  Those  taken  latest  are  l>v  far  the  best,  being 
large  and  fat,  and  in  the  finest  condition.  The  niaekerel 
fisiiery,  as  such,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bo  followed  by 
New  Brunswick  fishermen.  They  take  small  quantities 
only  with  hook  and  line,  to  serve  as  bait  for  cod;  and 
a  few  are  taken  in  nets  along  the  coast  by  settlers.  This 
valuable  and  prolific,  though  somewhat  uncv'rtain  fislicry, 
lias  as  yet  been  curned  to  very  little  account  by  the  people 
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of  Kew  Brunswick  ;  but,  if  properly  understood,  may  be 
prosecuted  very  extensively,  and  with  much  profit,  for  the 
mackerel  of  the  gulf  bear  a  very  high  price,  and  are  in 
great  demand  in  the  United  States. 

In  the -spring,  the  alewife  or  gasperau  enters  all  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  gulf,  between  Bale  Verte  and 
Sliippagan,  and  many  thousands  of  barrels  are  taken 
annually.  The  striped  bass  abounds  all  along  the  same 
coast;  while  the  quantities  of  smelts  are  perfectly  pro- 
di<nous.  The  sea-eels  are  uncommonly  large  and  fat,  and 
many  are  salted  for  exportation.  The  cunner,  or  sea- 
perch,  is  large  and  fine  in  the  gulf.  Shad  are  not  plenti- 
ful, and  those  taken  are  thin  and  of  small  size,  greatly 
inferior  to  those  caught  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  cape- 
lin  is  a  small  migratory  fish  from  four  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  not  unlike  the  smelt.  It  is  a  very  delicate  fish, 
and  large  shoals  draw  near  the  shores  every  season,  at 
places  which  are  favorable  for  the  deposit  of  their  spawn. 
Flounders  are  found  everywhere  in  great  abundance  and 
variety,  as  also  the  tom-cod  and  the  skate ;  there  are  also 
other  fishes  of  less  value,  among  them  the  dog-fish,  the 
livers  of  which  yield  oil  largely. 

Salmon  of  the  finest  descrii)tion  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  flowing  into  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Mi- 
ramichi,  more  than  400,000  lbs.  of  fresh  salmon  have 
been  put  up  in  a  single  season,  in  tin  cases  hermetically 
sealed,  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  shell-fish  of  the  gulf  consist  of  oysters,  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  lobsters,  in  exceeding  abundance ;  large  and 
small  clams,  in  great  quantities;  crabs,  periwinkles, 
shrimps,  mussels,  and  razor-fish,  are  found  everywhere,  in 
profusion; 

KivE.^  Fisheries. — The  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams,  which  so  bountifully  water  New  Brunswick,  are 
filled  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  va- 
riety.   Besides  those  fishes  which  enter  from  the  sea,  in- 
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eluding  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  gaspereaii,  the  striped 
bass,  the  smelt,  the  silver-eel,  the  sea-trout,  and  the 
sturgeon,  there  are  others  which  remain  constantly  in 
fresh  water,  and  may  be  taken  readily. 

The  finest  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  is  the  red  or  brook 
trout,  which  is  found  in  nearly  every  lake  and  stream  in 
New  Brunswick,  up  to  three  pounds  in  weight,  and  some- 
times even  larger,  aftbrding  excellent  sport  to  the  ano-ler 
and  most  delicious  food.  In  the  cold  waters  of  the  lar<re 
and  deep  lakes  the  great  gray  trout  is  caught,  up  to 
twelve  pounds  in  weight,  but  these  are  not  of  so  fine  a  flavor 
as  the  brook  trout.  The  striped  bass  passes  much  of  its 
time  in  fresh  water ;  it  is  a  good  fish  for  the  table,  and  is 
sometimes  taken  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds  and  up- 
wards. After  the  fishes  of  the  salmon  family,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  sporting  fish  in  j!!^orth  America*  its 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well  flavored.  The  small  wliito 
bass,  commonly  called  the  "  white  perch,"  is  an  excellent 
fish ;  it  abounds  in  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  but  is 
not  found  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf. — The  yellow 
perch,  the  roach,  the  dace,  the  gudgeon,  the  carp,  the 
sucker,  and  the  chub,  are  all  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
New  Brunswick ;  as  also  the  white  fish,  commonly  called 
the  "  gizzard  fish,"  and  spotted  burbot,  usually  designated 
"  fresh-water  cusk,"  both  good  in  their  season.  Eels  are 
found  everywhere,  scarcely  any  piece  of  water  being  with 
out  them. 

Sturgeon  of  large  size  ascend  several  of  the  principal 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  They  are  sometimes 
canght,  but  their  flesh,  being  coarse  and  strong,  is  rarely 
eaten,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fishes  of  better  quality. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  official  value,  in 
poimds  sterling,  of  the  fish  exported  from  New  Brunswick 
during  six  years,  distinguishing  the  several  countries  to 
which  the  same  were  exported : — 
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To  what  countries. 

United  Kinpfdom 

North  American  Coloniea. 

West  Indies 

Other  Britisli  Colonies. . . 

United  States 

Foreign  States 

Totals, 


1S50. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,835 

2,613 

6,185 

14,G05 

12,285 

11,051 

16,507 

9,792 

16,659 

13,713 

1,911 

489 

1,778 

788 

1,841 

55 

1,761 

1,274 

496 

•    ■    ■    • 

8,400 

14,281 

22,934 

18,609 

19,676 

4,0G7 

3,320 
38,971 

4,096 

5,793 

8,830 

27,319 

46,059 

56,950 

56,345 

1S5^ 

£ 

8,553 

12,224 

782 

990 

19,92!) 

4,715 


It  is  believed  that  this  statement  does  not  include  the 
value  of  much  of  the  fresh  fish  which  is  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  ice,  or  of  the  larger  quantities  of  fresh  and  half- 
cured  fish  which  go  from  the  fishing  grounds  in  coasting 
and  trading  vessels,  without  being  reported. 

GEOLOGY  OP  THE  PROVINCE. 

So  large  a  proportion  of  New  Brunswick  is  now  covered 
with  dense  forest,  and,  as  yet,  has  been  so  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, that  no  very  precise  description  of  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  can  be  given.  At  present  it  can 
only  be  stated  generally,  that  according  to  the  information 
hitherto  obtained,  New  Brunswick  consists  mainly  of  cer- 
tain rocks,  which  may  be  thus  described : 

1.  The  primary  rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate, 
which  form  a  broad  belt  extending  directly  across  the 
province,  near  its  centre,  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
This  belt  is  a  spur  or  branch  of  the  great  chain  of  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  It  enters  the  province  from  the  United 
States  above  Woodstock,  embracing  Mars  Hill,  near  the 
Dos  Chutes  river,  and  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
Tobique  mountains,  all  of  which,  however,  are  less  than 
2,000  feet  in  height,  except  one,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  2,170  feet.  At  the  western  end,  this  belt  of  hilly  coun- 
try is  supposed  to  be  forty  miles  wide ;  it  narrows  gradually 
in  its  north-easterly  course,  and  the  hills  decrease  in  height, 
until  they  finally  disappear  before  reaching  the  Bay  of 
Clialeur,  near  Bathurst. 

Another  belt  of  similar  rocks  enters  the  province  from 
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tlio  westward,  at  the  Cheputnecticook  Lakes  and  River 
St,  Croix,  and  also  pnrsnes  a  north-easterly  eourse  to  Bull 
Moose  Hill,  near  the  Bellislc  in  Kinj^^s  connty,  soon  after 
Avhich  it  disappears  on  meeting  the  coal  measures.  The 
Nerepis  Hills  are  in  this  belt,  which  is  narrower  and  less 
elevated  than  that  to  the  northward. 

Both  these  belts  of  <i^ranitic  rocks  form  anticlinal  ridges, 
against  which  the  stratified  masses  lean,  or  they  border 
immense  troughs  containing  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations.  The  regions  they  occupy  are  generally  stony, 
often  rocky,  and  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  In  tholesa 
rocky  portions  excellent  soils  are  freijuently  found  when 
the  loose  stones  are  removed. 

The  trap  rocks,  which  'u\c\ndefehj?ar,  hasaIl,2^orj)/ujnj, 
greenstone  trap,  and  otiiers  of  a  volcanic  character,  are 
found  largely  in  connection  with  these  belts  of  primary 
rocks,  into  which  they  send  numerous  dikes,  veins,  and 
intruding  masses.  A  tract  of  trap  rocks,  associated  with 
granite  and  sienito,  and  frequently  passing  into  tlio  true 
granitic  rock,  extends  from  Chamcook,  near  St.  Andrew's, 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of  St.  John,  This 
tract  is  on  the  average  about  ten  miles  in  width,  and  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  with  the  north-easterly  course  of  which  it  runs 
nearly  parallel.  These  trap  rocks  occu[)y  a  largo  space  in 
the  counties  of  King's,  St,  John,  and  Charlotte;  the  lofty 
olumnar  basalt,  of  the  island  of  (rrand  ]\[anan,  is.  espe- 
cially remarkable.  They  form  in  general  a  poor  and  ru^yed 
country,  but  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  presence  of 
unfertile  soils,  because  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
lime.  This  chemical  character  eminently  distinguishes 
the  trap  from  the  granitic  rocks ;  and  the  soils  formed  from 
each  of  these  classes  of  rocks  respectively,  differ  widclv, 
and  reipiire  entirely  different  modes  of  treatment.  When- 
ever the  trap  rocks  crumble,  from  the  action  of  the  wcither 
or  other  causes,  as  frequently  liappens,  they  form  reddish 
Boils  of  much  richness;  and  when  these  soils  are  deep, 
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tliey  may  bo  profitably  applied  as  covering  to  other  soils 
of  an  interior  character. 

2.  The  lower  Silurian  rocks,  which  form  a  broad  belt 
south  of  the  Tobique  hills,  running  parallel  with  tlie 
north-easterly  course  of  that  range,  and  sweeping  around 
the  western  end  of  the  coal  measures.  The  slates  of  this 
formation  are  composed  of  beds  of  clay  that  have  been 
oTiidually  consolidated,  in  which  there  is  no  lime.  They 
form  soils  of  medium  and  inferior  quality,  which  require 
drainage  and  the  free  use  of  lime. 

3.  The  tipper  Silurian  rocks,  which  cover  nearly  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  from  the  To- 
bluue  hills  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province,  at 
the  18th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where  this  formation 
is  met  by  the  lofty  mountain  ridges  of  Gaspe.  The  coun- 
ties of  Carleton,  Victoria,  and  Restigouche,  rest  principally 
on  this  formation,  whicli  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the 
richest  upland  soil  of  New  Brunswick.  Among  the  upper 
Silurian  rocks  of  this  region  are  beds  of  valuable  lime- 
stone, frequently  abounding  in  characteristic  fossils.  The 
rocks  themselves  are  generally  slaty  clays,  more  or  less 
hard,  containing  lime  in  considerable  quantity  as  an  in- 
gredient, and  crumbling  down  into  soils  of  much  richness, 
and  sometimes  of  great  tenacity.  These  soils  are  of  a 
heavier  character  than  those  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
infinitely  more  fertile. 

The  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  also  found  skirting  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  forming  a  belt  of  unequal  width,  from  the  Saint 
Groix  to  Point  Wolf,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  John 
county.  The  southern  part  of  Cluirlotte,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  St.  John  county,  are  in  this  formation.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  have  been  heretofore  classed  as  lower  Silu- 
rian; but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  bo  that  they  belong 
to  the  upper  Silurian,  and  have  been  greatly  changed  by 
igneous  action.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  presence 
of  large  beds  of  limestone,  which  especially  distinguish 
this  district ;   and  by  the  presence  of  fossils  in  the  slates 
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wlik'li  are  loss  inetaiuorphosed.  They  arc  not  altogether 
incapable  of  yielding  good  soils ;  but  this  portion  of  the 
province  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  soils  of  an 
inferior  character. 

4.  The  lower  cavhonifewus  rocks,  or  red  sandstone 
■which  form  a  narrow  belt  everywhere  between  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  tliose  of  the  coal  measures.  They  are  also  found 
extensively  inWestmorland,  Albert,  King's,  Queen's,  Carle- 
ton,  and  Gloucester  ;  with  small  patclies  in  St.  John  and 
Ciiarlotte  counties.  In  these  sandstones,  which  are  sit- 
uated beiieath  the  coal  measures,  large  deposits  of  gypsum 
are  found,  and  salt  springs  often  occur.  This  formation 
consists  chiefly  of  red  conghnnerate,  liue-grained  red  sand- 
stone, and  beds  of  red  clay.  The  conglomerate  does  not 
produce  so  good  a  soil  as  the  line-grained  red  sandstone 
which  crumbles  into  red  and  sandy  soils,  light  and  eufiy  to 
work,  often  fertile,  and  under  proper  management  yieldino- 
good  crops.  The  beds  of  red  clay,  often  called  red  marl 
are  interstratitied  with  beds  of  red  sandstone,  and  crumble 
down  into  soils  which  vary  from  a  line  red  loam  to  a  rich 
red  clay.  In  the  neighborhood  of  lime,  these  sandstones 
are  themselves  rich  in  lime;  and  Avhen  associated  with 
gypsum,  combine  to  form  some  of  the  most  generally  use- 
ful, and,  when  properly  drained,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
upland  soils  in  the  province. 

5.  The  earhoniferoiis  rocks,  or  coal  measures,  which 
cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, consist  chiefly  of  gray  sandstones  of  various  tints, 
but  sometimes  of  a  dark  and  greenish  hue,  and  at  others 
of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  district  occupied  by  these 
coal  measures,  extetuls  along  the  whole  gulf  shore  of  this 
province,  from  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  Bale 
Verte,  nearly  to  Bathurst  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  without 
interruption.  It  constitutes  a  large  ])art  of  the  (iounties 
of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland  ;  the  whole  of  Kent; 
the  most  considerable  portions  of  Westmorland,  Queen's, 
and  Sunbury ;   and  extends  also  into  Albert,  King's,  and 
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York  counties  This  coal  measure  district  is  distinguished 
by  the  general  flatness  of  its  sui-face,  gently  undidating, 
however,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  several  large 
lakes,  but  consisting  principally  of  table  lands,  more  or 
less  elevated,  over  which  forests  of  mixed  growth  extend 
in  every  direction.  The  sandstones  of  this  formation  con- 
gist  principally  of  silicious  matter,  cemented  together  by 
a  small  proportion  of  clay,  chiefly  decayed  felspar;  they 
crumble  readily,  form  light  soils,  pale  in  color  and  easily 
worked,  retaining  little  water,  ploughed  with  facility  early 
in  spring  and  late  in  autumn,  but  needing  much  manure, 
and  subject  to  being  parched  up  in  hot  and  dry  summers. 
Some  of  these  sandstones,  however,  contain  greater  pro- 
portions of  clay,  and  form  stifier  soils;  others,  that  are 
o-reen  or  gray  internally,  weather  of  a  red  color,  and  form 
reddish  soils  of  good  quality. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  coal  measures  of  New 
Brunswick  contain  a  smaller  variety  of  sandstones  than 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  are  free  from  those 
thick  beds  of  dark-colored  shale  which  occur  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  soils  there,  lying 
above  the  richest  coal-fields,  are  often  miserably  poor,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  those  furnished  by  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  New  Brunswick. 

6.  The  tertlai'y  deposits,  which  are  found  at  numerous 
localities  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These 
consist  of  beds  of  sand,  marly  clay,  and  marl,  forming  low 
and  nearly  level  tracts,  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  frequently 
extending  some  distance  from  the  shores.  In  the  marl 
and  marly  clay  of  this  formation,  the  remains  of  marine 
animals  and  plants  are  found  in  profusion.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Gloucester  and  Restio-ouche,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  Chaleur,  these  are  similar  to  animals  and  plants  which 
still  exist  in  the  province,  and  the  marls  of  that  district 
may  therefore  bo  referred  to  the  pliocene  period  of  the 
upper  tertiary  formation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alluvium  in  the  province,  the 
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fresli-watcr  and  the  marine,  both  excecdhigly  fertile.  The 
first  of  these,  composed  of  the  particles  of  rocks  detached 
by  the  frost,  heat,  and  moisture,  which  cause  raj)id  disin- 
tegration, are  carried  downward  by  the  rains,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  floods  in  early  spring  along  the  valleys  and 
river  sides,  where,  being  deposited,  they  form  the  fertile 
intervales  that  border  nearly  every  river  in  New  Bruna- 
wick.  The  marine  alluvia  are  carried  inwards  by  the 
rapid  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  spread  along  its 
estuaries,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  become  grass- 
bearing  marshes,  and  being  rescued  from  the  sea  by 
embankments,  finally  produce  clover  and  wheat.  These 
"  diked  marshes,"  as  they  are  termed,  possess  extraordinary 
and  enduring  fertility,  and  exist  extensively  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Westmorland  and  Albert,  near  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tides  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet  and  upwards. 

For  information  under  this  head  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gcsner,  Dr.  Ilobb,  Professor  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Logan  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  his  own  observa- 
tions in  every  part  of  New  Brunswick. 

MINES,  MINERALS   AND  QUARRIES. 

As  the  geological  character  of  New  Brunswick  can  as 
yet  be  but  imperfectly  described,  its  minerals,  at  the  pres- 
ent, are  therefore  only  partially  known.  The  principal 
mineral  substances  hitherto  found  in  the  province  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Bituminous  coal,  of  good  quality,  found  in  numerous 
localities  in  the  coal  measures  of  the  province,  of  the  fat 
and  caking  description,  like  the  Newcastle  coal  of  England. 
No  seam  of  this  coal  thicker  than  twenty-one  inches  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  principal  workings  arc  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Lake,  Queen's  county,  and  tlie  seam 
is  found,  on  the  average,  at  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.    In  1851,  nine  hundred  and  forty  tons  were  raised. 

2.  A  highly  bituminous  mineral,  found  near  the  Petico- 
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diac  river,  in  Albert  county.  A  scientific  dispute  has 
arisen  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  mineral,  which 
one  party  designates  asphalte,  and  the  other  j)itch  coal,' 
Iienco  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  it  as  a  new  mineral, 
under  the  name  of  aJbertite.  It  is  valuable  for  making 
the  best  illuminating  gas,  and  aIso  for  the  manufacture  of 
various  liquid  hydro-carbons  and  illuminating  and  lubri- 
cating oils,  which  are  distilled  from  it.  The  seam  at  pres- 
ent worked  is  vertical,  and  on  the  average  about  six  feet 
wide.  The  deposit  is  supposed  to  bo  extensive.  In  1851, 
fifteen  hundred  tons  were  raised. 

3.  Iron  ores,  of  various  descriptions  and  qualities,  are 
found  in  almost  every  section  of  New  Brunswick.  An 
inexhaustible  bed  of  hematite  has  been  found  at  Wood- 
stock, near  the  river  St.  John  ;  extensive  iron-works  have 
been  constrncted  there,  and  in  1851,  eight  hundred  and 
ten  tons  were  smelted.  No  other  iron-works  have  yet 
been  established  in  the  province,  although  rich  ores  exist 
abundantly,  especially  in  King's  and  Queen's  counties. 

4.  Various  ores  of  manganese  have  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  iron  ore  of  Woodstock.  Gray  oxide  of 
manganese,  highly  crystallized  and  of  fine  quality,  has 
been  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  Tattagouche  river, 
near  Bathurst,  and  thence  shipped  to  England.  Black 
oxide  of  manganese  has  been  found  near  Quaco,  and  of 
this  considerable  quantities  have,  at  different  periods,  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Plumbago  {graphite)  exists  in  one  of  the  lai'gest  beds 
known  in  America,  at  the  falls  near  the  city  of  St.  John. 
It  approaches  in  some  degree  to  a  metamorphosed  coal, 
but  is  still  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of  lustre, 
and  preparation  of  moulds  for  iron  castings.  It  has  been 
Avorked  to  some  extent ;  in  1853,  eighty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  were  exported. 

6.  Ores  of  lead  {galena)  have  been  found  on  the  island 
of  Campo  Bello ;  also  at  Norton,  in  King's  county,  and 
lately  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tobique,  of  very  good 
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quality.     Tlio  extent  of  the  deposit,  iit  the  several  places 
iiieiitioiied,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

7.  Gray  suli)liuret  of  copper  has  been  found  in  small 
quantities  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  Charlotte 
county.  It  lias  also  hceii  found  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
river  N^episiii;ult,  near  Eathurst,  and  a  company  was 
formed  some  years  since  to  work  the  deposit ;  hut  the 
irre<^ular  distribution  of  the  mineral  rendered  their  openi- 
tions  uncertain,  and  the  mine  has  been  abandoned. 

8.  (irranite,  of  the  best  description,  is  found  on  the  riglit 
baidc  of  the  Saint  John,  above  the  Long  Reach,  in  King's 
county.  Quarries  were  opened  there  some  years  since, 
and  many  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  city  of  St. 
John  are  built  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  gratiite  quarried 
there.  Although  it  exists  largely  in  other  portions  of  the 
province,  no  other  (piarrics  have  yet  been  worked. 

0.  Gypsum  exists  in  abundance  at  Hillsborough,  about 
four  miles  from  the  Pcticodiac  river,  to  which  it  is  trans- 
ported on  a  tramway,  and  thence  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found  extensively  iit 
Martin's  Head,  in  St.  John  county;  at  Sussex  Vale,  in 
King's  county ;  and  near  the  river  Tobique,  in  Yictoria 
county.  There  is  also  a  deposit  neai  Capo  Meranguin,  in 
Westmorland.  A  snow-white  gypsum,  compact,  translu- 
cent, and  approaching  the  linest  alabaster,  is  likewise 
found  at  Hillsborough,  in  considerable  quantity.  It 
works  readily  in  the  lathe,  and  makes  beautiful  ornaments. 
The  quantity  of  gypsum  (puirried  in  1851  was  r),4(»5  tons. 
In  1853,  no  less  than  15,712  tons  were  exported. 

10.  Limestones  arc  found  in  various  districts,  hut  are 
principally  burned  for  quick-lime,  in  large  quantities,  near 
the  city  of  St.  John,  at  L'Etang,  in  Charlotte  county,  and 
at  Petit  Kocher,  <.  n  the  I>ay  of  Chaleur.  Kilns  exist  at 
other  places,  Avhere  (juick-Iime  is  burnt  on  a  small  scale, 
for  local  consumption.  Hydraulic  limestones  have  been 
noticed  in  many  localities.  The  old  mountain  limestone, 
abounding  with  fossils,  is  found  near  the  Ocnabog  lake, 
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In  Queen's  coimty,  in  its  uauivl  position  with  reference  to 
the  coivl  measured  ;  the  whole  thickness  of  the  band  does 
not  however,  exceed  one  thousand  feet.  Ma^nesian 
Uuicstune  has  been  noticed  near  the  coal  mines  at  Salmon 
river,  in  (Queen's  county.  In  1851,  the  quantity  of  lime 
burned  was  35,599  casks,  of  five  bushels  each. 

11.  Marbles  of  very  fair  quality  arc  worked  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  John,  and  arc  nho  found  near  Musquash,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  well  as  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur. 

12.  Superior  dark-red  sandstones,  as  also  gray  and 
other  sandstones,  are  quarried  at  Mary's  Point  and  Grind- 
stone Island,  in  Albert  county,  and  thence  exported  to 
gome  extent.  These  sandstones  are  found  in  large  blocks, 
and  are  prized  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  blue 
flagstones  arc  likewise  found  at  Grindstone  Island.  Good 
sandstones  for  buildings  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Minunichi,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  coal 
niciisnrcs. 

13.  Grindstones  arc  manufactured  to  a  very  consider- . 
able  exiont  in  the  counties  of  Albert  and  Westmorland,  as 
also  at  Miramichi,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
at  New  Bandon  and  Caraqnet.     They  form  an  export  of 
much  value.    There  were  G8,949  grindstones  made  in  1851. 

11.  Fine  oil-stone  (novacuUte),  equal  to  Turkish,  is 
found  at  Cameron's  Cove,  near  the  northern  head  of 
Grand  Manan,  whence  American  citizens  carry  it  off  in 
quantities.  Excellent  blue  whetstone  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent  near  the  Sevogle,  a  tributary  to  ♦^he  North- 
West  Miramichi.  Fine  stone  of  the  like  description  is 
also  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  Moose  Horn  brook, 
in  King's  county. 

15.  Double  refracting  or  Iceland  spar,  of  the  best  de- 
scription for  optical  purposes,  is  found  at  Belledune,  in 

'  the  county  of  llestigoucho. 

16.  Roofing  slate  {argillaceous  slate)  of  good  quality  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tattagouche,  near  Bathurst, 
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nnd  the  roof  of  tlio  (roiirt-liouso  at  that  place  ia  covercrl 
■with  it.     Siiiiihir  shito  Inw  hci'ii  ohservod  at  th(!  narrows  of 
tlio  Tobicjtic  river,  and  on  tho  hsft  haidc  of  tho   St.   Jolin 
about  thrco  niiios  above  (Ireeii  river,  in  Machiwaska. 

17.  Iron  pyritofl,  or  nulphuret  of  iron,  abonndrt  in  \e\v 
r.rnnswicdv,  and  may  be  used  in  tho  niannfactiiro  of  cop. 
poras  Avlien  it  occurs  in  vimih.  AVhere  dikes  of  trap-ruck 
liavo  been  injected  into  slate,  the  hitter  is  often  foinid 
cliaru;ed  witli  pyrites  ;  and  this  ])i/)'!tif(rons  shite  is  an 
arti(do  of  inn(!li  e(M»nonii(!;d  vabie,  as,  by  a  very  sinn)le 
process,  it  may  l)o  made  to  produce  both  cojjperas  and  alum. 

IS,  Bituminous  shale,  a  variety  of  nrtjil/aceoiis  slate  is 
found  in  abundance  (Mi  the  banks  of  the  Meinramcook 
river,  ne;ir  Dorchester,  in  Westmorland — and  throui^lidut 
a  lar<j;(^  district  in  that  vicinity.  This  shale  is  hi^-lily 
(•har<ijed  with  bitumen  ;  and  from  it  nai)htha  is  distilled  as 
also  a  lU'W  licpiid  hydro-carbon  which  has  been  desi<niat- 
cd  h'roscnc.  Atmospheric  air,  after  beiiii^  })assed  throuifh 
this  liquid,  becomes  a  powerfid  illuminating  gas.  A  min- 
eral oil  is  also  obtained  by  distillation  from  this  sliiilc 
and  from  \t  panrfnc  is  made,  a  valuable  substance;  fur  In- 
bricatini;  machiiuM-y.  Liipiid  bitumen,  or  naphflia  in  its 
natural  state,  is  found  in  small  quantities  ik)win"  from 
this  shale,  in  several  ]daccs. 

1!).  Plastic  clay,  for  bricks  and  pottery,  exists  in  lar<ro 
])eds  in  many  disti'icts,  and  is  often  found  of  verv  lino 
quality.  JJeds  of  lire-clay  are  found  beneath  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  wherever  it  exists  in  New  Brunswick.  A  liir"'o 
outcrop  ot  this  valuable  clay  has  been  observed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmon  llivcr,  near  the  head  of  the  Grand 
Lake,  in  QueoTi's  county. 

20.  Peat,  of  1,'ood  quality  for  fuel,  exists  in  large  tracts, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Queen's,  ainl  Snn- 
bury.  There  are  two  extensive  dejxjsits,  washed  i)y  the 
sea,  on  tho  shores  of  the  liay  of  i\[irami(!hi — the  u:ie  at 
the  Black  Lands,  near  Tabusintac  ;  and  the  other  oil  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  Point  Escuminac. 
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MINES,  MIN'KRALS,  AND   QUAIJUIES. 

21.  Sulidiato  of  barytes  lias  been  found  nortli  of  Fort 
Ilowe,  near  tlio  city  of  St.  John,  and  is  said  tt>  exist  in 
otlier  localities. 

22.  Felspar,  in  largo  erystals,  has  been  frecpiently  soon 
in  those  granitic  roeks  \vhi(di  intersect  gnei.ss.  When 
imre,  this  mineral  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  maimfae- 
tiire  of  line  ])()rcehun. 

23.  ^[ilk-^vhite  (piartz,  in  veins  and  beds  more  or  less 
extensive,  occurs  in  numerous  localities.  This  substance 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  th-^  inanufaiituri?  of  Hint 
(duss.  (Quartz  crystals,  both  linipid  and  smoky,  aro 
fuuiid  in  many  ]>laces.  The  linest  pure  crystals  have  been 
procured  near  the  Muscpuxsh  river,  in  the  county  of  St. 
Jdiui. 

24.  Ochres  and  flic  ochreous  earths  arc  found,  in  beds 
of  considerable  thickness,  in  the  sandstofios  of  the  coal 
measures.  From  some  of  the  o(dires,  of  a  ferruginous 
character,  fire-proof  ])aints  have  been  manufactured,  at 
the  Scadouc  river,  near  Shcdiac.  in  AVestmorhunl. 

25.  Chlorite,  the  famous  pipe-stone  of  the  Indians,  called 
by  them  Toniaganojys,  is  procured  at  Grand  ^[anan,  and 
also  at  the  Tomaganops  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Xorth- 
AVcst  Miramichi,  in  Xorthumberland.  When  firs: procured 
from  its  native  bed  it  is  of  a  dark-green  color,  compact, 
soft,  and  easily  worked;  by  the  moderate  action  of  fire,  it 
heconies  very  bhu'k  and  (piite  hard. 

20.  Jade  {nephrite),  a  stone  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness and  tenacity,  of  a  light-green  color,  and  of  an  oily 
appearance  when  jx dished,  is  found  in  the  province,  in 
localities  known  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  possess 
ancient  scalping-knivcs  and  other  weapons  of  jade,  neatly 
polished,  and  bearing  a  fine  cutting  edge. 

27.  Jasper  is  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur,  and  other  localities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  ancient  arrow-heads,  s})ear-heads,  and  other 
Indian  implements  of  stone,  for  use  in  war  or  the  chase, 
were  chiefly  formed  of  native  blood-red  jasper,  exceeding- 
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ly  fine  and  luinl,  ol'tcntiuies  emulating  the  appearance  of 
tlie  seinipellueid  i^enis. 

28.  llurnstone,  or  cheii,  ie  troquentl}" 'found  in  the 
primary  rocks,  and  lias  been  especially  notieed  at  Grand 
Manan  and  the  Gannet  Eoek.  It  has  been  seen  of  various 
colors,  and  somewhat  translucent.  The  Indians  formerly 
used  chert  for  the  heads  of  their  spears  and  arrows,  al- 
thongh  these  were  sometimes  formed  of  white  quarfz. 

21).  Soapstone  {HtfatlUf)  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  by  tlie  Indians.  Cooking  pots,  and  other 
utensils  of  soa])stone,  are  often  found  near  their  ancient 
camping-gronnds. 

30.  Salt-springs,  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water 
exist  at  Snssex  Vale,  from  which  salt  has  been  manufac- 
tured for  many  years,  by  eva])oration  in  boiling.  This 
salt  is  peculiarly  line,  and  is  supposed  to  im))rove  the 
flavor  of  the  excellent  butter  made  in  that  vallev.  Salt- 
springs  are  also  found  along  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ham- 
mond river,  in  King's  county,  and  near  the  river  Tobique 
in  Victoria. 

The  origin  of  these  springs  is  yet  an  unsettled  <juestion; 
and  whether  they  arise  from  some  unknown  chemical 
action  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  are  produced  l)v  the 
solution  of  beds  of  rock-salt,  remains  to  be  determined. 

ol.  Sul])hureous  and  ferruginous  springs,  uiid  those 
emitting  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  found  in  numerous 
h»calitics,  in  the  coal  measures  and  siates  of  tlie  ]>rovinco; 
but  as  none  of  their  waters  have  yet  been  analyzed,  no 
precise  descriptioji  can  be  given  of  their  several  (lutilities. 

Very  many  of  the   various  minerals    aliove  (Icscribed 
have  been  observed  by  the  writer,  in  the  localiries  men-   | 
ti(  ned;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  others  will  be 
found  as  the  country  becomes  cleaud  and  more   minutely 
explored.  I 

In  addition  to  the  miiierals  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Ges- 
ner   states,    that   Talc   and    Talcose    Slate,   Mica  Shite,   .. 
Thompsonite,  Stilbite,  Apo])hyllite,  Tourmaline,  Serpen-   \ 
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tine,  Iscrine,  Asbestos,  Amethysts,  Agates,  and  Garnets, 
exist  in  New  Brunswick,  but  he  does  not  indicate  their 
several  h)calities, 

siiip-BuiLmNa. 

The  advantages  of  New  Brunswick  for  ship-building 
were  apparent  to  its  earliest  settlers.  Jonathan  Leavitt, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  built 
a  small  schooner  there  before  1770.  This  vessel  was  nanied 
the  "Monneguash,"  tliat  being  the  Indian  name  of  the 
rocky  peninsula  on  which  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
St.  John  now  stands.  In  1773,  a  large  schooner  was  built 
at  Miramichi,  and  named  the  "  Miramichi,"  by  William 
Davidson,  the  first  British  settler  on  that  river.  From 
these  two  schooners  the  province  dates  its  ship-building, 
which  may  bo  said  to  have  grown  up  with  it,  gradually 
increasing  until  it  has  attained  its  present  extent  and  value. 

Tiie  forests  of  New  Brunswick  supply  timber  of  large 
size,  in  any  quantity,  for  building  ships  of  the  first  class. 
Snch  ships  are  principally  built  of  black  birch  and  larch, 
or  hackmatack.  The  black  birch  is  used  for  the  keel,  floor 
timbers,  and  lower  planking ;  larch  or  hackmatack  for  all  the 
other  tind)ers,  knees,  and  upper  planking.  American  live 
and '"lute  oak  are  imported  for  the  stems  and  posts  of  su- 
perior ships,  and  pitch  pine  for  beams.  White  pine  is  used 
for  the  cabins  and  interior  finishing,  and  for  masts.  Tho 
black  spruce  furnishes  as  fine  yards  and  topmasts  as  any  in 
the  world.  Elm,  beech,  maple,  cedar,  and  s;  '•nee,  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  second  class,  and  for 
small  vessels. 

Ship-building  is  prosecuted  more  extensively  than  else 
where  at  tho  ports  of  St.  John  and  Miramichi,  where  it 
firtit  commenced.  Vessels  arc  also  built  at  St.  Andrew's  ; 
at  various  coves  and  harbors  on  tho  Bay  of  Fnndy,  es- 
pecially at  Teignmouth  and  Quaco  ;  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  John,  for  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Kennebeckacis,  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  at  the  Grand 
Lake.    Latterly,  ship-building  has  been  prosecuted  to  a 
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considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Peticodiac  river 
and  at  Sackville,  in  Cumberland  Basin.  "Within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  vessels  have  been  chiefly  built  hith- 
erto at  Shemogue,  Cocagne,  Buctouche,  Eichibucto,  Kou 
chibouguac,  Miramiehi,  and  Shippagan ;  at  Bathurst  and 
at  Dalhousie,  within  the  Bay  of  Chaleur ;  and  at  Cambelton 
on  the  Restigouehc. 

One  of  Lloyd's  surveyors  now  resides  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  all  large  vessels  are  subjected  to  his  strict  and 
careful  supervision  while  in  course  of  construction.  Ships 
built  under  his  inspection  are  classed  before  they  go  to 
sea  ;  and  such  ships  have  justly  attained  a  high  character. 
Tlie  "Marco  Polo,"  renowned  for  her  sailing  qualities,  was 
built  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  and  has  been  followed  by 
a  fleet  of  other  ships,  equally  famous  for  their  strength, 
speed,  and  durability. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  now  vessels  registered 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  their  tonnage,  in 
each  year  from  tlie  year  1825  to  the  ycor  1860,  both  years 
inclusive,  including  vessels  built  for  ov;ners  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  sent  home  under  certificate  or  governor's 
pass. 


Year, 
1825. 

182G. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
18:<0. 
18.?1. 
18;i2. 
1833. 

I8:i-i. 

1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 


No.  of  vessels.  Tons. 

120 2S,893 

130 31,020 

99 21,800 

71 15,050 

04 8,450 

52 9,242 

01 8,571 

70 14,081 

97 17,837 

92 24,140 

97 25,700 

100 ?9,r>l:3 

99 27,288 

122 29,107 

104 45,864 

103 04,104 

119 47,140 

87 22,840 


Year.         N(x  of  vessels.  Tons. 

1843 G4 14,550 

1844..., 87 24,r)4;i 

1845 92 28972 

1840 124 40,383 

1847 115 o:i:m 


1848. 
1819. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1850. 
1857. 


.  86 22,793 

.119 39,280 

.  86 30,35G 

.  99 49,595 

.118 ,58,399 

.122 71,428 

.135 99,426 

.  95 54,561 

.129   79,907 

.148 71,989 


1858 75 2G,2G3 

1859 93 38,330 

1800 100 41,003 


The  vessels  built  in  1853,  it  will  be  observed,  were  of 
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large  size,  averaging  no  less  than  585  tons  each.  The 
proportions  in  which  they  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  province,  in  1854,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
statement  from  the  ports  of  registry : — St.  John,  94  vessels, 
56,452  tons;  Miramichi,  21  vessels,  13,205  tons;  St. 
Andrews,  7  vessels,  1,771  tons.  The  vessels  registered  at 
Miramichi  include  all  those  built  in  the  gulf;  and  those 
registered  at  St.  Andrews  include  all  that  were  built  in 
Charlotte  county. 

At  an  average  of  eight  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  the 
vessels  built  in  1854  were  worth  £795,408  sterling.  As 
fully  half  the  cost  of  each  ship  is  expended  in  labor,  the 
value  of  employment  afforded  by  ship-building  in  New 
Brunswick  may  be  readily  estimated.  The  amount  of 
daily  labor  in  and  about  the  hull  and  spars  of  a  shin,  is, 
on  the  average,  ten  days  for  each  registered  ton. 

TUe  shipping  belonging  to  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
\,''  '■■■  the  31st  December  of  each  year,  from  1854  to 
1- ,  V    .vspectively,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Saint  John. 

Miramichi. 

Saint  Andrews. 

•    -    Total 

Year. 

No.      Tons. 

No.      Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.      Tonat 

1854. 

...582  119,095. 

...103  10,063. 

...193 

11,696. 

...878  141,454 

1855. 

..566  110,451. 

...105  15,269. 

...195 

12,572. 

...866  138,292 

185G. 

...585  135,713. 

...110  16,051. 

...197 

12,462. 

...892  164,226 

1857. 

...543  133,669. 

...126  18,363. 

...188 

8,476. 

...857   160,508 

1858. 

...497  114,457. 

...119  14,925. 

...196 

9,713. 

...812  139,095 

1859. 

...489  112,420. 

...126  13,556. 

...196 

8,079. 

...811  134,055 

1860. 

...492  123,425. 

...132  14,910. 

...201 

8,748. 

...825  147,083 

MILLS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  number  of  saw-mills  has  increased  very  much  in 
New  Brunswick  of  late  years;  and  recently  they  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  their  construction  and  machinery. 
Water  jiower  is  stiil  used  very  extensively ;  but  the  number 
of  mills  worked  by  steam  is  becoming  large,  especially  at 
and  near  the  various  sea-ports.  In  1833,  the  number  of 
saw-mills  in  the  province  w^as  estimated  at  two  hundred 
and  tliirty ;  by  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  saw-mills  had  then  increased  to  five  hundred 
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and  eighty-four — giving  employment  to  4,302  men.    Many 
saw-mills  on  a  large  scale  have  since  been  elected. 

By  the  census  of  1851,  it  also  appears  that  there  were 
then  in  the  province,  201  grist-mills,  employing  36t)  men  • 
125  tanneries,  employing  255  men  ;  11  foundries,  employ- 
ing  242  men ;  52  carding  and  weaving  establishments 
employing  96  persons :  and  that  there  were  also  5,475 
hand-looms,  at  which  622,237  yards  of  cloth  were  made 
in  a  year ;  this  was  chiefly  coarse  woollen,  for  farmers' 
use.  There  were  eight  breweries,  manufacturing  annually 
100,975  gallons  of  malt  liquor;  and  94  other  manufactur- 
hig  establishments,  giving  employment  to  953  persons. 

The  value  of  various  articles  manufactured  in  the  prov- 
ince in  1851,  is  thus  stated  : — boots  and  shoes,  £89,367 ; 
leather,  £45,162  ;  candles,  £19,860 ;  wooden  ware  (not 
cabinet-^vork),  £20,505  ;  chairs  and  cabinet-ware,  £13,472; 
soap,  £18,562 ;  hats,  £6,360  ;  iron  castings,  £20,205. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  rivere  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  tributaries  are 
so  large,  and  ati'ord  such  facilities  for  reaching  the  interior 
of  the  country,  that  for  a  long  period  after  its  first  settle- 
ment the  construction  of  roads  was  greatly  neglected. 

The  principal  river  is  the  St.  John,  which  is  450  miles 
in  length.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
steamers  of  largo  class,  for  eighty-four  miles  from  the  sea, 
up  to  Fredericton,  the  scat  of  government.  Above  Fred- 
ericton,  small  steamers  ply  to  Woodstock,  about  seventy 
miles  further  up  the  river  ;  when  the  water  is  high,  they 
make  occasional  trips  to  the  Tobique,  a  further  distance 
of  lifty  miles  ;  and  sometimes  they  reach  the  Grand  Falls, 
■which  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Above  these  falls  the  river  has  been  navig.itod  by  a 
steamer  about  forty  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska; 
beyond  that  point  the  St,  John  is  navigable  for  boats  and 
canoes  almost  to  its  source.  The  Madawaska  river  is  also 
navigable  for  small  steamers   thirty  miles,  up  to  Lake  i 
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Temiscouata,  a  sheet  of  water  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  and  of  great  depth. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  lake  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Trois  Pistoles,  the  distance  is  about  eighteen 
miles  only. 

Another  large  sheet  of  water  in  connection  with  the  St. 
John,  is  the  Grand  Lake,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  about  twenty-nine 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  seven  miles  in  width.  The 
Salmon  river  enters  the  Grand  Lake  near  its  head,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  and  steamers  for  sixteen  miles. 
The  Maquapit  and  French  Lakes  are  connected  with  the 
Grand  Lake  by  a  deep,  narrow  channel,  through  which 
small  vessels  can  pass. 

The  "Washademoak  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and,  on  the  average,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  stream  from  it  enters  the  St.  John  about  forty  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  New  Canaan  river,  which  flows  in  at  its 
head. 

The  Kcnnebecasis  river,  a  large  tributary  of  the  St. 
John,  is  eighty  miles  long;  it  is  navigable  for  steamei"s 
twenty -five  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Hampton,  where  ves- 
sels of  500  tons  have  been  built.  The  Oromocto  is  another 
large  tributary  flowing  from  two  large  lakes,  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  for  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  enters  the  St.  John  from  the  westward, 
seventy-two  miles  from  the  sea ;  %vithin  its  mouth  vessels 
of  1,200  tons  are  built.  The  Xashwaak,  the  Keswick,  the 
Mactaquack,  and  the  Nackawic  arc  all  considerable  streams, 
entering  the  St.  John  from  the  eastward.  The  Tobique 
is  a  large  river,  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  its  tributaries 
watering  a  large  tract  of  country  east  of  the  St.  John 
There  are  many  other  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  both 
from  the  eastward  and  the  westward,  among  which  the 
Aroostook  is  the  most  considerable. 
The  Peticodiac  is  a  large  river  flowing  into  Cumber- 
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land  Basin,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is 
navigable  twenty-five  miles  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size ; 
and  for  schooners  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  burden  for  twelve 
miles  further,  to  the  head  of  the  tide.  The  whole  length 
of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  miles ;  above  the  head 
tide-water  it  is  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  fully  fifty 
miles. 

The  Richibucto  is  a  considerable  river  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
for  fifteen  miles  above  tlie  harbor  at  its  mouth  ;  the  tide 
flows  up  it  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Miraraichi  is  a  large  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
800  tons  for  twenty-five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  for 
schooners  twenty  miles  further,  to  the  head  of  the  '.ide, 
above  which  for  sixty  miles  it  is  navigable  for  tow-boats. 
This  river  has  many  large  tributaries  spreading  over  a  great 
extent  of  countiy. 

The  llostigouclie,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  is  a  noble  river,  three  miles  wide  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels 
for  eighteen  miles  from  the  bay.  The  principal  stream  of 
the  Ilestigouche,  is  over  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its 
Indian  name  signifies  "  the  river  which  divides  like  the 
hand," — in  allusion  to  its  separation,  above  the  tide,  into 
five  large  streams.  The  main  river,  and  its  large  tribu- 
taries, widely  spread,  are  supposed  to  drain  at  least  4,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  abounding  in  timber  and  other 
valuable  natural  resources. 

The  Bay  of  Chuleur,  into  which  the  Restigouche  flows, 
may  be  described  as  one  immense  haven,  with  many  excel- 
lent harbors.  Its  length  is  ninety  miles,  and  it  varies  in 
breadth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  ;  yet  in  all  this  great 
extent  of  length  and  breadth,  there  is  neither  rock,  reef, 
nor  shoal,  nor  any  impediment  to  navigation.  On  the 
southern  or  New  Brunswick  side  of  this  bay  the  shores 
are  low,  the  wa^er  deepening  gradually  from  them.  On 
the  northern  or      madian  side,  the  shores  ai'c  bold  and 
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precipitous,  rising  into  eminences  which  may  almost  be 
called  mountains. 

Besides  the  rivers  mentioned,  there  arc  very  many 
others,  of  such  size  as  would  entitle  them  elsewhere  to  be 
deemed  very  considerable.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of 
New  Brunswick  will  show  how  admirably  the  country  is 
watered  throughout,  m  po'"tion  of  it  being  without  run- 
ning streams,  "  from  t  allest  brook  up  to  the  navi- 
gable river,"  by  which  th .  country  can  c  '"'"-wl-ere  be 
penetrated,  as  mentioned  by  the  railway  cc  .niissioners. 

Gkeat  Eoads   have  been  made  through  those  lines  of 
country  most  thickly  settled.    The  principal  of  these  is 
the  line  of  great  road  from  the  hai-borof  St.  John,  up  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  river  to  Canada.     The  next  is  the 
line  of  great  road,  from  the  United  States  frontier,  at  Ca- 
lais, across  the  province,  eastwardly,  to  the  city  of  St. 
John ;  thence  eastwardly,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ken- 
nebecasis  and  Peticodiac,  to  the  bend  of  the  latter  river. 
At  that  point,  a  branch  diverges  southerly  to  the  bound- 
ary of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  main  line  pursues  its  course  to 
Sliediac,  and  thence  northerly,  along  the  Gulf  Shore  of  the 
province,  to  the  Canadian  boundary  at  the  Restigouche. 
There  are  also  great  roads  that  connect  Fredericton  with 
the  ports  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Miramichi ;  with  other  great 
roads  of  less  extent  connecting  several  important  points. 
The  by-roads  in  each  county  are  numerous,  penetrating 
into  every  settlement ;  these  are  being  extended  continually, 
as  settlers  push  their  way  into  the  wildemess.     About 
£30,000  sterling  is  appropriated  annually  from  the  pro- 
vincial revenue,  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges.     A  wire  suspension  bridge  has  recently 
heen  thrown  over  the  river  St.  John,  situated  near  the 
city  of  St;  eTohn,  where  a  toll  is  levied  ;  with  that  single 
exception,  all  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  province  are 
free. 

There  are  numerous  waterfalls  on  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  province ;    very  few  are  without,-  and  some  have 
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falls  of  great  height  and  '  irgo  volume.  The  amount  of 
water  power  in  New  Brunswick  is  exceedingly  large,  and 
almost  beyond  calculation.  Few  countries  of  its  size  pos- 
sess such  facilities  for  obtaining  power  to  an  unlimited 
extent  from  running  water. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  province  was  early  in  the  field  of  railway  enterprise. 
It  was  only  in  the  year  1825  that  the  Darlington  railroad  was 
opened  to  supply  London  with  coal.  The  cars  moved  by  stoani 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  which  was  considered  a 
marvel  then.  Inl827,  three  miles  of  railway  were  completed 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  In  1828,  twelve  miles  of  tlie 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  were  completed.  In  1830,  the 
Liverpool   and  Manchester   railroad,  ty-one  miles  in 

length,  was  opened.  It  was  the  opening  and  successful  work- 
ing of  this  important  line  that  gave  the  first  grand  impulse 
to  railway  enterprise.  In  1844,  only  fourteen  years  after 
this  great  era  in  the  means  of  travel  and  transit,  the  St. 
Andrew's  and  "Woodstock  railroad  in  Is  ew  BrunsM'iok  was 
commenced.  The  length  of  the  line  to  AVoodstock,  is 
about  ninety  miles.  Its  i)rogress  has  been  slow,  partly 
owing  to  the  depression  which  occurred  in  the  timber 
trade  shortly  after  its  commencement,  partly  owing  to  in- 
efficient management,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  energies  were  directed  to  the  construction  of 
other  important  lines  of  railway.  In  1855,  twenty-live 
miles  of  this  road  were  coni])leted.  The  company  have  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the 
provincial  government,  ten  thousand  acres  of  which  they 
have  made  over  to  the  contractors  at  $5  per  acre,  in  part 
payment  for  their  contract.  This  road  is  just  announced 
as  being  opened  all  the  way  to  Woodstock  station  this 
month  (June,  18C2).  Its  cost  per  mile  has  been  sometliing 
near  $10,000.  It  was  originally  intended  to  extend  it  to- 
ward Quebec,  so  as  to  tap  the  great  Canadian  lines.  In 
%U  probability  it  will  be  extended  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years  so  as  to  tap  the  Intercolonial  Line  wliicli  is  to  bo 
conritructed  forthwith.  ^ 

The  line  of  railway  between  the  city  of  St.  John's  on 
tlie  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Shediac,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  is  the  chief  line  in  this  province.  It  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  two  years.  This  road 
is  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  length.  The  whole  line 
with  its  full  complements  of  stations,  sidings,  and  rolling 
Btock,  has  cost  the  province,  up  to  November  1st,  1861, 
tlic  sum  of  $4,548,564.59,  or  $42,116.34  per  mile,  equal  to 
£8,774  4s.  7d.  sterling  per  mile. 

The  road  is  of  superior  quality,  well-built,  well-drained, 
well-ballasted,  with  wider  cuttings  and  embankments  than 
the  Nova  Scotia  and  Canadian  lines,  and  therefore  not 
costing  so  much  for  yearly  upholdence  and  improvements. 

The  capital  amount  of  the  above  cost  has  been  expended 
as  follows : 

Eriffineering  account $214,535.15 

Permanent  way 3,704,785.49 

Buildings 192,231.94 

PtoUing  stock  and  machinery 358,210.20 

Miscelliineous  stock 15,371.21 

General  expenses 03,424.60 

$4,548,564.59 

Other  expenditures  not  included  in  the  above 134,235.89 

Grand  Total $4,682,800.48 

The  total  revenue  of  this  line  for  the  last  year  was 
$130,078.15,  being  an  increase  on  that  of  the  previous  year 
of  $14,452.75.  This  line  has  already  been  highly  beneficial 
to  New  Brunswick  and  to  the  city  of  St.  John's.  It  has 
attracted  the  trade  and  travel  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
toward  that  city. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  communication  was  built  in 
New  Brunswick  in  the  year  1S48.     There  is,  at  present, 
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seven  hundred  miles  of  telegraph-lino  in  the  province  of 
Mpw  Brunswick,  being  eight  hundred  miles  leas  than  that 
conittil'<^d  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  number  of  offices  aro 
twenty-four ;  telegraphists,  twenty-nine.  Number  of  other 
employes,  ten. 

The  most  important  lines,  viz.  :  the  line  from  Sackville 
to  Calais,  and  from  St.  John's  to  AVoodstock,  via.  Freder- 
icton,  arc  let  to  the  American  Telegraph  Company  on 
terms  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Nova  Scotia  lines  are 
let.  The  rates  of  tolls  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Nova  Scotia,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the 
currency  of  the  two  provinces. 

.     COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following  sta- 
tistical tables,  carefully  compiled  from  official  returns. 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  and  tonnao-e  c ' 
vessels,  owned  and  registered  in  the  province,  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  in  each  of  the  years  mentioned  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Ton*. 

Year. 

Number; 

Tons. 

1848. 

.  ..7G3... 

.li;{,825 

1852. 

...782... 

.103,G41 

184D. 

...775... 

.117,475 

185;{. 

...827... 

.114,588 

1850. 

...807... 

.121,996 

1854. 

...582... 

.11!),G95 

1851. 

. ..70«... 

.118,288 

1855. 

. ..5GG... 

.110,451 

Estimating  the  population  of  the  province  in  1855,  at 
200,000  souls,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  to  population  will 
be  eleven-twentieths  of  a  ton  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country — an  unusually  largo  proportion  in  any 
community. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  and 
vessels,  and  their  tonnage,  which  entered  inwards  at  the 
several  ports  of  New  Brunswick,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  during  five  years, — distinguishing  the  various 
countries  from  which  they  arrived  : — 
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"""" 

From  United 

From  British 

From  United 

From  foreign 

TotaL    _^ 

H 
P 

Kliifcil'un. 

colonies. 

States. 

states. 

No. 
325 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
1,.304 

Tons. 

No. 
5i 

Tons. 

No. 
2,803 

Tons. 

mm 

140,024 

1,213 

81,050 

182,007 

1.3.100 

410,187 

1850 

231! 

05,393 

1,281 

81,424 

1,457 

242,104 

C8 

17,701 

3,039 

430,022 

IS51 

27;! 

113,005 

1,275 

87,905 

1,153 

274,591 

57 

12,920 

3,058 

489,150 

1852 

210 

80,203 

1,535 

09,012 

1,511 

344,187 

49 

9,254 

3,314 

539,330 

lS5:i 

24.S 

08,592 

1,803 

110,414 

1,707 

405,345 

78 

12,225 

3,550 

027,276 

1854 

20S 

00,044 

1,741 

117,012 

1,042 

391,930 

109 

24,481 

3,700 

025,207 

1855 

120 

71,417 

1,015 

101,704 

1,059 

407,120 

42 

10,620 

3,442 

590,707 

The  next  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
ships  and  vessels,  and  their  tonnage,  cleared  outwards  during 
five  years,  distinguishing  the  countries  to  which  they  sailed. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  inwards  and  out- 
wards, during  the  years  stated,  has  been  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  imports  and  exports,  and  shows  the  steady  ad- 
vance in  trade  and  navigation. 


To  United 

To  British 

To  United 

To  foreign 

Total 

s< 

Kingdom. 

colonies. 

states. 

states. 

^ 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
1,172 

Tons. 

No> 
928 

Tons. 

No. 
25 

Tons. 
3,769 

No. 
2,891 

Tons. 

1849 

70!) 

300,800 

08,097 

84,742 

457,H.4 

1850 

708 

203,017 

1,241 

70,155 

937 

87,925 

25 

3,286 

2,971 

464,983 

1S51 

815 

;i47,T57 

1,182 

73,280 

950 

111,772 

34 

5,717 

2,981 

538,528 

1852 

793 

353,013 

1,405 

86,052 

999 

135,580 

41 

6,227 

3,298 

581,472 

1853 

91)2 

413,790 

1,784 

102,210 

1,191 

158,523 

44 

6,763 

3,029 

681,473 

mi 

<XW 

430,007 

1,080 

97,130 

1,004 

155,985 

65 

11,704 

3,745 

700,886 

1855 

523 

324,908 

1,578 

95,256 

1,219 

233,075 

61 

10,742 

3,381 

663,981 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  sterling  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
from  and  to  the  United  States,  and  from  and  to  all 
countries,  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  or  between 
tlie  years  1828  and  1860,  both  years  inclusive. 

From  and  to  the  United  States.  From  and  to  all  countries. 

Imports.  lixports.  Imports.  Exports. 

182S. . .  .£123,002 £18,084 £643,581 £457,855 

1829....  133.970 20,959 638,076 514,219 

1830....  140,767 30,372 093,561 570,307 

1831...,  77,476 18,017 60.3,870 427,318 

1832....  123,192 30,793 704,059 541,800 
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From  ftiid  to  the  United  8ti»tci.  From  nnd  to  all  conntrinn. 

liii|>uiU  Kxportfc  Iliiportti,  Eximrt*. 

16:!3 i:i(v«;t2 2'j,:ny2 C'.»-t,rj99 558,r.27 

18;i4 100,(1()(! 20,411 781,107 r)7,s,<)()7 

1h:I5 102,8;j'J 'J»,2!»0 !)00,8G0 (.   J,],",! 

iH.Ui ir.>,7l;t 'J!t,'J2l 1,24!),037 C,VJ,C45 

18.'I7 124,91)1 25,185 l,0r)8,0r)() C.')0,(,15 

1H38 121, KiO 25,598 1,204,C29..    ..  792,119 

18;!9 219,298 :15,472 l,5i:t,204 81!V-".»1 

1840 254,i:i4 2:t,H08 1,330,317 753,(i:ie 

1841 207,852 18,522 1,291,011 700,099 

1812 102,422 29,453 548,307 487,170 

1843 140,259 1(,190 039,680 538,592 

1841 207,484 10,909 850,099 598,837 

1845 312,313 27,940 1,105,998 787,024 

1840 298,000 15,801 1,030,010 880,703 

1847 340,098 4l,(;i4 1,125,328 090,399 

184S 241,270 41,553 029,408 039,199 

1849 204,502 51,582 093,927 001,402 

1850 2(;2,148 77,400 815,531 058,018 

1851 330,835 83,028 980,300 772,024 

1852 393,210 83,792 1,110,001 790,335 

1853 574,070 121,858 1,710,108 1,072,491 

1854 71 1,234 97,930 2,008,773 1,104,215 

1855 782,702 123,127 1,431,330 820,381 

1850 714,515 173,485 1,521,178 1,073,351 

1857 028,510 158,097 1,418,943 917,775 

1858 604,245 103,702 1,102,771 810,779 

1859 675,095 230,014 1,410,034 1,073,423 

1800 688,217 248,378 1,440,740 910,372 


Tlic  following  table  is  a  return 
of  revenue,  in  currency,  of  the 
wick,  during  each  finaucial  year 
years  inclusive. 

Year.       Amount  In  currency. 

1837 £75,320 

1838 79,107 

18,39 12.3,285 

1810 109,912 

1841 110,983 

1842 55,904 

184:: 59,493 

1844 92,333 

1845 127,753 

1810 127,403 

1847 127,410 

1818 80,437  14 


10 

3 

9 

3 

7 

10 

17 

7 

10 

9 

2 

0 

13 

0 

14 

2 

1 

9 

17 

1 

7 

2 

14 

3 

showing  the  gross  amount 
province  of  New  linias- 
from  1837  to  18G0,botli 

Year.  Amount  in  ciuTcncy, 

1849 £ri,-),53f5 

1950 104,089 

1851* 117,303 

1852 138,220 

1853 184,727 

1854 20.3,054 

1855 127,470 

1856 149,248 

1857 107,003 

1858 136,357 

1859 193,381 

1800 208,331 


17    4 

9    6 

0  10 

1    2         1 

4    4 

14  11 

3  11 

7    G 

18  10 

15    1 

1    0 

1  10 

Tlie  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  la?t 
six  years  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  marking  the 

*  For  eleven  months. 
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to  all  conntii**. 

hxport*. 

558,.^'27 

57H,!)07 

.. . . 

.    (.  iJ,i:)4 

.    G.V2,r.45 

. . . . 

.    GMM't 

. 

.  7yj,U'.» 

. . . . 

.  er.t/i'.ti 

.... 

,  75:!,i>;!C 

.... 

.   7U(),(J'.i'J 

.    487,119 

3.  .  .  . 

.    6:!8,592 

}... 

.    098,8.17 

8... 

.    787,(i'24 

()... 

.    880,70:5 

«... 

.  .    G9i),;i09 

8... 

.  .    039,190 

7... 

. .    001,402 

1... 

..    0:)H,018 

)0... 

..    772,0'24 

..    790,;i;!5 

)8... 

..1,072,491 

..1,104,215 

■?().. 

..    820,:58l 

78.. 

..i,07:i,:!5i 

415   . 

. ..    917,775 

71.. 

...    810,779 

•54.. 

...l,07;i,4'i2 

40.. 

...  9iG,;n2 

the  gross  amount 

of  New  Bniiis- 

)37  to  ISGOjbotli 


Amount  in  currency,      j 
. .  £95,.'.30  17    4 
104,089    9    G 

..  ii7,3G:5   0  10      ; 

138,220    1    2 

". .  184,727     4    4 

. .  203,054  14  11 

,.127,470    3  11 

. .  149,248    7    C 

. . .  107,003  18  10 

. ,  136,3.">7  15    1 

. . .  193,381     1    0 

...  208,331     1  10 

rts  during  the  la?t 
■,^  as  marking  tlie 


Btcady  progress  ami  continued  advancement  of  the  eoui^ 
trv.  'i'lit'  a[>itarent  deticiency  in  each  year  between  fflP 
value  of  inii>ort8  and  the  vahie  of  e.xportrf,  is  amply  nuido 
up  hy  the  Hale  of  now  ships  in  the  United  Kingdcjni,  the 
frc'iglit  of  their  cargoes  to  tiie  place  of  sale,  the  earnings 
of  tlic  Hhii)fl  belonging  to  the  province,  and  the  ])rices  ol)- 
tiiiiied  for  articles  exported  beyond  the  official  e:itimato 
of  their  value  when  shipped,  leaving,  on  the  whole,  a 
lurgo  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  province. 

FORM  OP  GOVKRNMENT. 

The  chief  executive  ofHcer  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
apjiointcd  by  the  Sovereign  of  England,  of  whom  he  is 
the  iininediato  representative  in  the  province,     llis  func- 
tion? are  extensive,  as  ho  performs  tlio  duties  of  Comaian- 
(ler-in-Chief,  Vice-Admiral,   Ciiancellor,    Ordinary,    and 
otiier  high  offices.     He  administers  the  government  with 
the  advice  of  an  Executive  Council  of  nine  membei  n^  ■..  iio 
hold  office  only  while  they  possess  the  confidence   jf  me 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  the 
Assembly,  retiring  on  an  adverse  vote,  precisely  as  the 
luinisti-y  in  England.     Tiic  Legislative  Council,  or  upper 
House  of  the  Legislature,  consists  of  twenty-one  members, 
appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure,  but  usually  hold- 
ing office  for  life.     The   lower  House,  or  House  of  As- 
Bombly,  is  the  popular  branch,  and  consists  of  forty-ono 
members,  elected  by  the  people.     The  several  counties, 
and  the  city  of  St.  John,  are  thus  represented  in  the  As- 
sembly:   Restigouche,  two  members;   >  fi*  ucester,  two; 
N^orthuinberland,  four;  Kent,  two  ;    "Westmorland,  four; 
Albert,  two ;  county  of  St.  John,  four ;  city  of  St.  John, 
two;  Charlotte,  four;  King's,  three  ;  Queen's,  two;  Sun- 
bury,  two ;  York,  four ;  Carletor.,  two  ;  Victoria,  two. 

The  Legislative  Council  has  the  power  of  amending  or 
rejecting  bills  sent  to  't  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
may  originate  bills,  except  money  l)ills.  The  meml)ers  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected  every  four  years,  by 
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freeliolders  in  the  several  counties,  and  by  the  citizens  m 
S*.  John.  Tliis  House  has  the  power  of  appropriating  the 
pubUc  nionej's,  levying  duties,  investigating  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  generally  of  legislating  on  the  affairs  of  tlie 
province,  as  they  are  brought  under  its  notice  by  the  gov- 
ernment, by  its  own  members,  or  by  the  petitions  of  tlie 
people.  Bills  which  have  passed  both  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor before  they  become  law ;  and  they  are  then  subject 
to  the  approval  or  disallowance  of  Iler  Majesty  in  Council. 

JUDICIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Courts  of  Justice  are,  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of 
Vice  Admiralty,  Court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
Piracy,  Probate  Courts,  Courts  of  Marriage  and  Divorce 
Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of 
the  peace,  and  Justices' Courts.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
has  been  recently  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  duties 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  court  consists  of 
a  chief-justice  raid  assistant  judges ;  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  criminal  cases,  and  civil  suits  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  five  pounds,  except  in  cases  of 
appeal  from  the  Justices'  Courts.  It  sits  at  Fredericton 
four  terms  in  each  year,  and  the  judges  go  on  circuit,  and 
hold  the  assizes  in  each  county,  the  same  as  in  England. 

The  Court  of  Yicc-Admiralty  is  held  at  the  city  of  St. 
John,  and  is  presided  over  by  one  judge,  holding  his  com- 
missiun  from  the  Crown.  This  court  decides  maritime 
causes,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  prizes  taken  in  war.  The 
Court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Piracy  and  other 
offences  conmiitted  on  the  high  seas,  consists  of  the  Lieii- 
tenant-Guvernor,  the  Chief-Justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
Supremo  Court,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
the  Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty,  the  Provincial  .Secretary 
and  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  with  the  ilag  officers  and 
captains  and  commanders  of  ships  of  war  on  the  station 
fur  the  time  being.     It  sits  at  any  place  within  the  prov- 
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incc  appointed  by  any  three  of  its  members,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Chief- Justice,  or  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty, 
being  one. 

The  Courts  of  Probate  are  held  in  each  county,  by  Sur- 
ro"'ate  Judges  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
These  courts  are  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, although  regular  sittings  are  usually  held  once  in 
each  month  in  the  counties,  and  once  each  week  in  the 
city  of  St.  John.  The  duties  of  these  courts  relate  to  the 
probate  of  wills,  granting  letters  of  administration  for  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  making  orders  for  the 
distribution  of  such  estates,  and  compelling  executors  and 
administrators  to  render  exact  accounts  of  their  proceed- 
ings. 

The  Court  of  Governor  and  Council,  for  hearing  and  de- 
tennining  cases  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  consists 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  usually  one  or  more  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  sits  at  Fredericton  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  February,  and  the  third  Tuesdays  in  June  and 
October. 

The  Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  are  held  in  each  county  four  times  in 
i  the  year.     They  are  presided  over  by  three  or  more  judges, 
'   appointed  by  the   Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the 
'   senior  of  whom  acts  as  Chairman  of  the  Magistrates  at  the 
■   General  Sessions.     On  the  civil  side,  these  courts  have 
jnrisdiction  of  all  causes  where  the  sum  in  dispute  exceeds 
tive  pounds,  except  in  cases  where  the  title  to  land  is  in- 
voh'ed.    On  the  criminal  side,  the  Sessions  exercise  juris- 
diction over  larcenies  and  minor  offences,  not  involving 
capital  punishment.     The  Sessions  also,  in  counties  not 
yet  incorporated,  appoint  county  and  parish  officers  and 
audit  their  accounts,  levy  rates  and  taxes,  and  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  parish  and  county  business. 

In  three  counties  which  are  now  incorporated,  those  duties 
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are  performed  bj  a  warden  and  councillors  elected  by  the 
rate-payers  in  eacli  parisli ;  and  doubtless  other  counties 
will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  being  incor- 
porated uiuler  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

The  Justi(;es'  Courts  arc  usually  held  at  the  residoiioos 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  several  counties,  when- 
ever necessary  or  convenient.  Two  justices  are  compe- 
tent to  decide  in  cases  of  petty  theft,  or  of  assault  and 
battery,  iu)t  accompanied  by  wounding  or  aggravatinrf 
circumstances.  In  civil  suits,  one  justice  decides  causes 
where  the  sum  in  dispute  is  less  than  five  pounds,  or  tlie 
damages  claimed  arc  less  than  forty  shillings,  except  wliere 
the  title  to  lands  comes  in  question.  An  appeal  lies  from 
the  decision  of  the  justices  in  these  cases  to  the  judo-esot 
the  Supreme  Court. 

TENURK  OF  LAND  AND  LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

All  lands  arc  lield  in  New  Brunswick  in  free  and  com- 
mon socage,  or  sim])le  freehold,  by  letters-patent  iVom  the 
Crown,  under  the  Great  8cal  of  the  province.  No  quit- 
rent,  due,  or  service  is  imposed  ;  mines  and  minerals  only 
are  reserved  to  Iler  ]\rajesty  and  her  successors,  but  may 
be  worked  by  the  land-owner,  on  paying  a  small  royalty. 
Granted  land  is  transferred  from  one  individual  to  anuthor 
by  simple  deed  of  feoit'ment,  or  indenture  of  bargain  iU'd 
sale,  which  must  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  ivgistrar 
of  deeds,  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  in  order  to  be 
eifective.  ]\[(>rtgages,  wills,  memorials  of  judgment  which 
bind  real  estate,  leases,  and  other  instrunients  affectinij  tlie 
title  to  land,  must  also  be  registered  in  the  same  otlice, 
where  searches  can  be  made  and  titles  ascertained. 

In  the  distribution  of  real  estate,  the  Avidow,  in  all  Ciisc;^, 
has  her  right  of  dower,  or  one-third  during  life;  when 
there  is  no  will,  the  law  gives  two  shares  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  one  share  to  each  of  the  other  sous  and  daughters.  If 
there  are  no  children,  the  estate  is  divided  among  the  next 
of  kin,  in  equal  shares.     Of  uersonal  property,  the  widow 
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takes  one-tliird,  and  the  residue  is  divided  equally  among 
the  sons  and  daugliters,  sliare  and  share  alike.  If  there 
are  no  children,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
personal  estate,  and  the  other  half  is  appropriated  among 
the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  proportion. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  AXD  MEANS  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  extent  of  the  provision  for  the  worship  of  God,  will 
be  best  understood  by  the  following  statement  of  the  places 
of  public  worship  in  each  county,  and  the  number  of  clergy- 
men in  the  provinces: — 

Places  of  worship  in  llestigouche  county,  6 ;  Glouces- 
ter, 19  ;  Northumberland,  32  ;  Kent,  21 ;  Westmorland. 
38 ;  Albert,  20  ;  St.  John,  40 ;  Charlotte,  53 ;  Kings,  61 ; 
Queens,  40 ;  Sunbury,  15  ;  York,  45  ;  Carleton,  25  ;  Vic- 
toria, 8.     Total  places  of  worship  in  the  province,  423. 

The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  several  religious  de- 
nominations in  New  Brunswick,  in  1853,  is  thus  stated  : — 
The  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by 
law  established,  one  bishop,  one  archdeacon,  and  58  clergy- 
men.   The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  bishop,  two  vic- 
ars general,  and  23  priests.     The  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
by  law  established,  8  clergymen ;  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  adhering   to  the  AVestminster  Standards,  13 
clergymen  ;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland, 
3  clergymen  ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  1  cler- 
gyman ;  Wesleyan  Methodists,  33  ministers ;  Baptists,  52 
ministers  and  7  licentiates;  Free  Christian  Baptists,  18 
I   ministers  ;  General  Baptist  Church,  2  ministers;  Congrega- 
j   tioual  Church,  or  Independents,  4  ministers. 

With  the  exception  of  some  assistance  received  by  the 
;  clergy  of  the  Clun\h  of  England  from  the  Society  for  the 
j  Propagation  of  tha  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  by  the 
i  AVesleyan  ministers  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
[  in  England,  the  clergy  of  New  Brunswick  are  supported 
almost  wholly  by  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  their 
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several  chiirclies,  on  the  voluntary  principle,  no  tithes  or 
other  char<:;es  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  being  known  in  the 
province. 

EDUCATION. 

New  Bninswick,  with  its  limited  population  and  rev- 
enue, devotes  annually  about  £12,000  sterling  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Few  countries  in  the  world,  in  propor- 
tion to  pojiulation  and  income,  devote  so  large  a  sum  to 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  establishments  of  the 
province  is  King's  College,  at  Fredericton,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  lioyal  Charter  dated  18th  November,  1823. 
The  object  of  this  College,  as  declared  in  the  Charter,  is 
"  the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branchea  of 
literature  and  science."  It  receives  a  grant  amountin"-  to 
£2,000  sterling  per  annum  from  the  province,  and  has  be- 
sides a  revenue  arising  from  its  endowment  in  lands,  which 
have  enabled  the  College  Council  to  erect  a  spacious 
building,  provide  a  considerable  library,  and  the  requisite 
scicntitic,  mathematical,  and  astronomicjal  instruments. 

In  each  county  of  the  province,  except  York,  Kind's 
and  Victoria,  there  is  a  Grammar  School,  supported  by 
Bub8cri])tions,  tuition  fees,  and  a  grant  of  £100  per  annum 
from  the  provincial  treasury.  These  Grammar  Schools 
are  maiuiged  by  trustees  ;  instruction  is  given  in  the  class- 
ics, and  in  the  usual  branches  of  English  education— 
and.  here  the  foundation  is  laid  for  admission  intoColleire. 
In  York  C(Minty,  the  Ccllegiate  Scliool  at  Fredericton, 
under  King's  College,  takes  the  place  of  a  Granunar 
School. 

The  Baptist  Seminary  at  Fredericton  is  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  tlie  Baptist  Association  of  ^Xew 
Brunswick,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  J  830.  The  course 
of  instruction  ^comprises  the  classics,  English  education, 
and  mathematics.     It  has  no  permanent  revenues,  and  its 
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maintenance  depends  on  grants  from  the  provincial  legis- 
lature and  the  contributions  of  the  denomination. 

The  Wcsleyan  Methodists  have  an  Academy  at  Mount 
Allison,  a  very  pleasant  situation,  at  Sackville,  in  the 
county  of  WestmorLand.  The  building,  which  is  handsome 
and  spacious,  -was  completed  in  1843,  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  a  very  large  donation  from  C.  F.  Allison,  Es(|., 
from  whom  the  place  takes  its  name.  This  institution  is 
incorporated,  and  a  managing  committee  has  the  direction 
of  its  affairs.  The  branches  of  learning  taught  are,  the 
classics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  moral  pliilos- 
opliv,  and  divinity.  This  Academy  receives  a  small 
grant  from  the  province  annually,  but  is  chiefly  supported 
bv  tuition  money  and  private  subscriptions. 

The  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  at  the  Baptist  Acad- 
emy and  the  Weshyan  Ac^.demy,  are  about  £30  per 
annum. 

An  incorporated  body,  styled  "  The  Governor  and  Trus- 
tees of  the  Madras  School  in  New  Brunswick,"  is  en- 
dowed Avith  certain  lands  and  grants  of  money ;  it  has 
established  schools  at  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  other 
places  in  the  province,  where  many  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  taught  gratis,  besides  being  furnished  with 
books,  and  sometimes  with  clothing. 

But  the  schools  most  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
province  are  the  Common  or  Parish  Schools,  which  en- 
able the  children  in  every  settlement,  unless  very  remote, 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  education. 

The  Act  relating  to  Parish  Schools  makes  the  following 
provisions,  which  are  now  in  operation.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  constitute  a  provincial  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Governor  and  Council  appoint  the  Super- 
intendent, who  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  they 
also  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools  for  each  county.  A 
Model  School  and  a  Training  School  are  established,  and 
examiners  appointed  of    those  who    desire  to    become 
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teachers.  On  the  report  of  the  examiners  the  Board  of 
Education  jjjrants  licenses  to  the  persons  exa\nined  as  first, 
second,  or  tliird  class  teachers.  The  Inspectors  of  Schools 
visit  and  examine  the  schools  in  their  several  districts  four 
times  in  each  year,  or  oftencr,  if  the  Board  directs,  and 
make  an  annual  report.  Male  teachers  of  the  third  class 
receive  from  the  Brovincial  Treasury  £22  10s.  curroiuy 
per  annum,  and  are  rc<piired  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
spellinfj;,  and  arithmetic.  Teachers  of  the  second  class  re 
ceive  £30  currency  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, must  teach  English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
and  bookkeeping.  Teachers  of  the  first  class  receive  £37 
lO.s'.  per  annum,  and  besides  what  is  taught  by  the  two 
])receding  classes,  nmst  also  teach  geometry,  mensuration, 
land-surveying,  navigation,  and  algebra.  Female  toacliois 
of  the  third  class  receive  £17  10s.  per  annum,  and  toacl; 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  common  needle- 
work. Those  of  the  second  class  receive  £22  10.s\  per  an- 
num, and  in  addition  teach  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy. Female  teachers  of  the  first  class  receive  £27 
10s.  per  aimum,  and  teach  history  in  addition  to  what  is 
taught  by  the  second  and  third  class  teachers.  No  teacher 
is  paid  for  a  less  period  than  six  months,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  nor  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the 
disti'ict  have  raised  by  assessment,  or  paid  for  his  or  her 
8ui)port,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  provincial  al- 
lowance. Any  parish  or  district  which  voluntarily  as- 
sesses itself  fur  the  support  of  common  schools,  receives 
from  the  provincial  treasury  twenty-five  per  cent,  morctlian 
parishes  or  districts  which  do  not  assess  ;  but  in  case  of  such 
assessment  the  tuiti(»n  money  must  Tu>t  exceed  two  shil- 
lings sterling  per  (juarter.  In  evx'ry  school,  three  children 
of  indigent  ])arents  are  admitted  as  free  scholars. 

The  provincial  allowaiu^o  for  schools  must  not  exceed 
an  average  of  £200  currency  to  each  parish  in  any  one 
county,  or  £200  to  any  one  parish  therein.  The  number 
of  parish  schools  and  scholars  in  each  county,  in  1853,13 
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thus  stated :  Eestigoucho,  22  schools,  508  scholars ;  Glou- 
cester, 35  schools,  1,167  scholars;  Nortlunnberland,  58 
gcliolars;  Kent,  30  schools,  1,1(59  scholars  ;  Westnujrhmd, 
95  schools,  2,967  scholars  ;  Albert,  33  schools,  99-1  schol- 
ars; St.  John,  Oi  schools,  2,869  scholars;  Charlotte,  122 
schools,  2,702  scholarB  ;  Kin<;'s,  07  schools,  2,507  scholars ; 
Queen's,  65  schools,  1,613  scholars ;  Sunbury,  22  schools, 
751  scholars  ;  York,  57  schools,  2,659  scholars  ;  Carleton, 
5G  schools,  1,612  scholars;  Victoria,  12  schools,  275 
scholars. 

Besides  these  parish  schools,  there  are  four  lloinan  Cath- 
olic schools  in  different  parts  of  the  pi'ovincc,  an  academy 
at  St.  Stephen,  an  infant  school  at  Fredericton,  as  also  an 
African  school  and  a  commercial  school  at  St.  John,  which 
received  special  grants  annually  from  the  legislature. 

The  number  of  parish  schools  in  1852,  was  5SS,  attended 
by  18,591  scholars ;  the  numbers  in  1853  were,  schools, 
741,  scholars,  21,127  ;  evincing  a  marked  increase  both  of 
•hools  and  scholars. 

CIVIL  LIST,  REVENUE,   AND  EXPENDITURE. 

In  1837,  the  proceeds  of  all  Iler  Majesty's  hereditary, 
territorial,  and  casual  revenues,  and  of  all  sales  and  leases 
of  Crown  lands,  woods,  mines,  and  royalties  in  'New 
Brunswick  were  surrcndei'ed  to  the  province,  and  made 
payable  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  In  consideration  of 
this  surrender,  the  sum  of  £14,500  currency,  annually,  was 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
civil  list  of  the  province.  The  salaries  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  province  are 
borne  on  this  list,  and  paid  from  the  sum  so  granted. 

The  following  statement  of  expenditure  in  1851  and 
1855,  in  pounds  sterling,  shows  the  various  objects  for 
which  the  provincial  revenues  are  annually  disbursed. 
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018  BANKS   FOR   SAVINGS,   ETC. 

IIomlB  uf  cxpi'iiillturo.  1S&1.  18DS, 

Civil  list £1:5,195  £12,083 

Pay  anil  oxpeutics  of  tlio  Icfjislnturo 9,740  9,G19 

Collection  luul  proti'ctiou  ol"  the  rovcnuo. .  6,80(5  5,215 

Jiitlicial  establisliniout 1,;!62  1,(128 

Printing  laws,  ki' 2,:{i:{  ;i,429 

Colloj^o  antl  Draininnr  scliools 2,133  1,.S(;0 

Parish  and  Madras  schools 12,548  l.'!,()a5 

Great  roads  and  bridges 27,010  2 1,525 

By-roads 24,377  22,59G 

Navi^ration  of  rivers 2,326  C,-148 

Pul)lio  buildings 7G5  2,101 

AVliarvcs  and  landings 2,009  'i   ■ 

Post-oflice,  couriers,  &o 4,334  3,03 1 

Lunatic  Asylum 6,100  3,203 

Provincial  Penitentiary 1,500  3,062 

Destruction  of  bears  and  wolves 210  .... 

Krectiou  of  oat-inills 83  41 

Agricultural  scwieties 3,498  1,758 

Fishing  societies 418  300 

llelief  of  ininiigrants 573  741 

Charitalile  purposes 2,588  7,250 

(i  rant  to  Patriotic  Fund 5,000 

Indians 437  415 

Kctnrn  duties 425  230 

Miscellaneous 4,318  4,934 

Interest  on  sinus  borrowed 4,810  3,952 

Support  of  lightho\ise.s 3,397  3,115 

Sui)port  of  siek  and  disabled  seamen 822  1,280 

Military  expenditure 287  133 

£136,463  £138,353 


BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  ;  VALUE  OF  COINS  ;   RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

Savings'  Banks  arc  established  iu  several  parts  of  the 
province,  where  deposits  are  received  to  the  ex  eut  of  £50 
currency  for  one  person,  and  interest  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  live  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  banks  are  regulated 
by  law,  and  the  Province  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  receive 
the  money  deposited  in  them,  and  allow  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest ;  the  ditfereiicc  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  interest  pays 
the  expenses  of  these  institutions. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  currency 
its  value  is  established  by  law  at  five  shillings  currency. 
The  public  accounts  are  ke])t,  and  returns  made,  in  ar- 
my sterling,  which  rates  the  dollar  at  four  shillings  and 
two  pence  sterling.     To  bring  currency  into  army  sterling, 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  one-sixth ;  and  to  bring 
eterlin"  into  currency,  to  add  onc-lit'tU  to  the  several 
amounts. 

The  sovereign  is  a  legal  tender  at  2^s.  4r7.  currency. 
The  English  crown-piece  passes  at  Gs.  Id.  currency,  and 
otlier  silver  coins  in  proportion.  Immigrant.^  should  not 
brill"'  bank-notes,  as  those  arc  generally  sold  at  less  than 
the  same  amount  in  gold  or  silver. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
No  creatcr  rato  is  allowed  to  be  taken,  except  in  the  case 
of  bottomry  bonds,  or  the  loan  of  grain,  cattle,  or  live 
stock,  where  the  lender  takes  the  risk  of  casualties  upon 
himself. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Immigrants  to  New  Brunswick  are  especially  cautioned 
against  taking  passage  to  Quebec,  as  there  are  no  regular 
means  of  conveyance  from  that  port  to  any  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  The  only  route  is  by  railway  to  Portland,  in 
Maine,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  St.  John,  which  is  ex- 
pensive. 

Passage  tickets  should  always  be  carefully  retained  by 
immigrants,  so  that  if  they  are  not  treated  according  to  law, 
or  are  landed  at  a  different  place  from  that  named  in  the 
ticket,  they  may  obtain  redress.  Immigrants  are  warned 
that  they  have  no  claim  of  right  on  the  immigrant  fund, 
und  should  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  means  of 
their  own,  for  their  subsistence  and  conveyance  into  the 
interior  from  the  port  where  they  land.  Sick  immigrants 
only  are  provided  at  the  public  expense.  Agrit-ultural 
laborers  need  not  bring  out  implements  of  husbandry,  as 
these  can  easily  be  procured  in  the  province  ;  but  artisans 
are  recommended  to  bring  such  tools  as  they  possess,  if 
not  too  bulky.  Those  who  intend  to  become  settlers, 
shonld  bring  a  stock  of  comfortable  warm  clothing,  with 
blankets  and  strong  boots  and  shoes  for  their  families. 
There  is  no  duty  on  the  household  effects  of  immigrants. 
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Tlio  best  period  to  arrive  in  New  Brunswick  Is  early  \\x 
May,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  take  advantn^e  of  the  Kprin,, 
and  rtuninier  work,  and  j^et  (;ondortably  settled  bet'oro  fho 
winter  sets  in.  The  av(!ra_i,'e  leni^th  of  passages  to  Xow 
]}riniswiek  from  <^reat  Britain  and  Irelaml  is  \U\  days,  l)uf, 
tile  Passengers'  Aet  recjuires  provisions  and  water  to  be 
laid  in  for  70  days.  Passengers  are  entitled  l)y  law  to  bo 
maintained  on  board  the  shij),  the  same  as  during  the  voy. 
age,  for  48  hours  after  arrival  in  port.  The  tax  on  each 
passenger  is  2.y.  Gil.  eurreney  {2s.  \(l.  sterling),  which  is 
l)aid  by  the  master  of  the  ship  ;  and  security  must  be 
given  by  bond,  in  the  ])enalty  of  ,{J75  eurreney,  thiit  aiiy 
lunatic,  idiot,  maimed,  blind,  or  inlirm  person  not  beloiic- 
ing  to  an  immigrant  family,  shall  not  become  chargoiihle 
to  the  funds  of  the  province  for  three  years.  This  l)i)ii(l 
may  however  be  dispensed  with,  or  cancelled  by  order  o:' 
the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  on  payment  of  such 
rcasoiud)le  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  proper  under 
the  circumstances. 

Until  immigrants  become  acquainted  with  the  lalior  of 
the  country,  their  services  are  of  comparatively  small  value 
to  their  emjdoyers.  They  should  therefore  be  careful  not 
to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  refusing  reasonable  wan'S 
on  their  first  arrival. 

Dkmani)  Foit  Lahou. — The  progress  of  agriculture  in 
New  Brunswick  causes  a  steady  demand  for  labor  in  the 
rural  districts,  and,  for  the  last  two  years,  farmers  have 
Buifered  more  than  any  other  class,  from  an  inadequate 
supply  of  agricultural  laborers  and  female  domestics.  In 
the  towns  there  has  also  been  great  scarcity  of  female  ser- 
vants, and  a  supply  of  these  is  greatly  needed.  Boys  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  greatly  in  demand 
throughout  the  i)rovlnco  by  farmers  and  mechanics.  Un- 
skilled laborers  are  generally  sure  of  em})loyment,  at  from 
two  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  sterling  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 
engaged.     Masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners  are 
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in  reipiest  at  good  wages ;  and  there  ia  no  Bcarclty  of  om- 
pldvment  ftir  millwrights,  Hmiths,  tbundrynien,  and  "Work- 
ers in  iron  genorally,  painters,  tailors,  and  fhoemakerri. 

Thk  (jM;\iiJN<>  OK  Wild  liANo  is  to  l»o  understood  as 
euttin"-  down  and  burning  the  treen,  fencing,  an<  leaving 
the  land  ready  for  (•r*»p,  the  stumj)!*  and  roDtrt  alone  re- 
maining to  impede  the  operations  of  tlu;  farmer.  Tho  ex- 
nense  varies  greatly,  according  to  circumstances,  but  nwiy 
be  stated  at  two  to  four  pounds  sterling  [)er  acre.  A  com- 
fortable log-house,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  two  lloors, 
and  shingled  roof,  costs  twelve  to  lifteen  pounds  sterling, 
hat  nnicli  less  when  the  work  is  chieiiy  perfornied  by  tho 
immigrant  himself.  When  i)roperly  built,  this  description 
of  house  is  extremely  warm  and  comfortable.  No  immi- 
(-•runt  should  undertake  to  clear  land  and  nnike  a  farm  un- 
less he  has  the  means  of  supporting  his  family  for  twelve 
months.  It  is  better  that  the  immigrant  should  engage 
himself  to  a  farmer  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  \m 
arrival,  by  which  he  will  obtain  experience  as  to  the  work 
of  the  country  and  the  mode  of  conducting  a  farm,  while 
lavinu'  up  his  wages  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  forest. 

If  the  immigrant  is  possessed  of  some  capital,  ho  should 
by  no  means  expend  it  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  farm 
in  the  wiklerness,  as  ho  will  be  almost  certain  thereby  to 
waste  his  means.  lie  should  buy  land  partially  cleared, 
cither  in  crop  or  ready  for  crop  ;  lie  will  always  find  per- 
sons ready  to  sell  their  land,  with  house  and  clearing, 
stock,  and  implements  of  husbandry  suitable  to  tho 
cuuntry,  t  a  much  less  price  than  he  could  procure  them 
fiir  himsLdf. 

Bv  a(lopting  this  course,  an  immigrant  that  arrives  in 
Now  Brunswick  with  £100  sterling,  will  in  a  fev;  years 

find  himself  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances,  and 

the  greater  immber  he  has  in  family,  the  better  oH'  he 

will  be. 
The  Direct  Taxes  payable  by  a  settler,  are  for  poor 
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rates,  county  expenses,  and  oceasioiuil  assessments  for 
public  buiklinjTs^  in  the  case  of  a  small  farmer,  tliese 
altogether  seldom  amount  to  one  pound  per  amiiini. 
The  settler  is  also  liable  to  perform  statute  labor  on 
tlie  roads,  streets,  and  bridges  in  his  county,  but  not 
the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Ho  may 
perform  this  labor  either  in  person  or  by  sufHcieut  substi- 
tute, eight  hours  of  actual  labor  being  considered  a  day's 
work ;  or  he  may  commute  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  and  threepence  currency  for  each  day's  labor.  The 
scale  of  annual  assessment  for  statute  labor  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Persons  between  eigliteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  two  days ;  above  twenty-one  years,  four  days;  and 
one  day  in  addition  for  every  £100  in  value  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  or  one  day  for  every  £25  of  his  lui- 
nual  income,  up  to  sixty  days'  labor,  beyond  which  no 
person  can  be  assessed.  Every  rate-payer  is  liable  to  serve 
the  following  olHces  in  his  parish ;  constabh;,  pound-keeper 
fence-viewer,  parish  clerk,  overseer  (f  the  poor,  clerk  of 
the  market,  assessor  ur  collector  of.  rates,  road-comuiis- 
sioner,  surveyor  of  highways,  trustee  of  schools,  and 
Borne  other  olhces  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  such  as  sur- 
veyors of  dams,  overseers  of  fisheries,  boom-masters,  and 
timl)er-drivers,  for  all  which,  however  (except  as  trustee 
of  schools),  snudl  i'oas  or  perquisites  are  allowed.  All  per- 
sons between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  are  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia  in  case  of  necessity. 

Okkinauy  Diseases. — As  yet,  no  regular  hills  of  mor- 
tality are  nuidc  up  in  the  province;  and  with  rcspeet  to 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country,  their  type  and  preva- 
lence, rcfei'eiice  can  only  be  had  to  the  reports  of  the  medi- 
cal otHcers  in  charge  of  the  troops  in  the  colony,  which  are 
prepared  with  great  minuteness  ami  pi-ecision.  in  the  re- 
port submitted  to  Parliament  in  1853,  it  is  st-iU"(I  that 
common  continued  fever  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  fevers  in  this  command  ;  but  is  much  less  frequent 
than  even  among  the  most  favored  class  of  troops  iu  the 
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United  Kingdom,  and  much  less  severe  in  Its  character. 
The  proportioH  of  typhus   is   also  smaller  than   in  the 
United  Kingdom,  althougli  its  intensity  is  much  the  same; 
eruptive  fevers  have  been  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  require 
notice.     In  a  former  report,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact,  that  notwitlistan.ding  the  greater  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  to  which 
I     the  troops  are  exposed,  the  proportion  both  of  admissions 
;;    into  hospital,  and  deatlis  by  diseases  of  the  lungs,  was 
lower  thtm  ai  long  an  equal  number  of  infantry  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  same  was  observable  during 
i    the  ten  years  included  in  the  report  of  1853.     Diseases  of 
i    the  liver  are  stated  to  be  rare  in  this  command,  more 
:'    60  tlian   among  the  same  class  of  troops  in  the  United 
[    Ivin<nl(»in.     Other  classes  of  diseases,  although  a  source 
of  considerable  inefficiency,  are  stated  not  to  add  much 
!    to  the  mortality  ;  most  of  these  are  produced  by  habitual 
drunkenness,  arising  from  the  low  price   and  facility  of 
'    proenring  ardent  spirits.     On  the  whole,  there  is  much 
'    less  sickness  and  mortality,  both  among  officers  and  men, 
ii    than  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

P  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

All  the  fruits  generally  found  in  England  are  growm  in 

I  Xew  Ih'unswick,  especially  apples,  pears,  plums,  currants, 

'  o'ooseberries,    strawberries,    and  cherries.     Of    the    wild 

■  fruits,  there  arc   strawberries,   cranberries,    gooseberries, 

[]  raspberries,  blackl>errie!*,  great  whortleberries,  blue  whor- 

I  tleherries,  wild  cherries,  and  some   others.     Butter-nuts, 

'  hazel-nuts,  and  beech-nuts  are  plentiful  in  many  jdaces, 

''  The  potatoes  of  New  Brunswick  arc  most  excellent; 

'  those  iii:own  in  newly  cleared  land  arc  often  drier  than 

\.  others,  and  of  superior  flavor.     All  the  varieties  of  peas 

;  and  beans,  turnips,  becis,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  cau- 

'  lithnvers,  celery,  encumbers,  and  squashes,  with  all  other 

,,  conunon  culinary  vegetables  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 

,  cultivated  with  success. 

II 
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WILD  BEASTS  AND   GAME. 

Occasionally,  wolves  ainioy  the  ftinner  to  a  small  ex- 
tent ;  in  tlie  more  settled  districts  sheep  are  usually  pro- 
tected by  a  fold.  The  farmer  may  sometimes  lose  a  strav 
hog  by  the  bears  ;  but  there  are  many  farmers  who  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  the  province  without  seeinjijwolf  or 
bear.  As  in  other  countries,  foxes  and  smaller  animals  are 
destructive  to  })oultry  that  is  not  looked  iifter  carefully. 

Game  is  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  natin-al  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  animals  hunted  are  the  elk, 
or  moose-deer;  the  cariboo,  a  s])ccie3  of  reindeer;  aiidthe 
Virginian  red  deer.  Of  the  smaller  animals,  whidi  are 
taken  either  by  hunting  or  trapping,  there  are  the  heaver, 
otter,  mink,  musk-rat,  marten  (a  species  of  sable),  fox- 
fisher  (or  i>ine  nnirijn),  lynx,  raccoon,  porcupine,  wood- 
chuck,  ermine,  and  northern  hare.  Of  birds,  there  are 
wild  geese,  w'ild  ducks,  in  great  variety,  and  wood  grouse, 
usually  called  partridges.  Snipe  and  woodcock  allurd 
some  fine  shooting,  in  their  season.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  curlew,  some  very  large,  and  an  intinito  variety  of 
the  plover  tribe.  The  passenger-pigeon  sometimes  visits 
the  pi'ovince  in  great  numbers. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  all  th.e  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  (»f  Xew  J'runswick  abound  with  fish,  in  consid- 
erable variety;  and  if  a  man  thinks  proper,  in  the  words 
of  kaak  Walton,  '"to  be  pleasant,  and  eat  a  trout,"  he 
can  trratifv  his  taste  alnujst  anywhere  in  the  province. 

THE   ABORIGINES. 

There  are  in  New  T>runswick  two  tribes  of  Indians, 
differing  widely  from  each  otlier-in  their  language,  cus- 
toms, implements,  and  lia])its  of  life.  The  iiiai'kod  dis- 
tinction, in  almost  every  particular,  between  these  tribes, 
iidialtitinir  the  same  country,  and  evidently  sprung  from 
the  same  sto(d<,  constitute^  a  remarkable  i)oint  of  interest. 

l''irst  in  order,  not  only  as  the   most  numerous,  hut  as 
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possessing  both  moral  and  pliysical  superiority  over  the 
others,  are  tlio  Micmacs — a  tall  and  powerful  race  of  men, 
wlio  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  language,  and  fre- 
quent the  northern  or  gulf  shore  of  the  |>rovince.  The  les^ 
numerous  and  inferior  body  are  the  Milicetes,  who  s])eak 
a  dialect  of  the  Huron  language,  and  frequent  the  river 
St.  John  and  its  tributary  waters.  The  Micinacs  arc 
gtroiiiily  attached  to  the  seaside,  near  which  they  ore 
(rencrally  found;  hence  the  Milicetes  call  them  "salt- 
water Indians."  The  Milicetes,  on  the  contrary,  have 
oToat  aversion  to  salt  water ;  they  are  thorough  woodsmen, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  in- 
terior, for  navigating  which  their  light  canoes  are  well 
adapted. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Indians  of  the   province   was 
made  by  the  writer,  in  18-11,  when  it  was  found  that  tliei_- 
nuuihers  stood  thus  : — Of  ]\Iicmacs  ;  adults — males,  229  ; 
females,   25.5;  under  1-1 — boys,    215;    girls,   230;    total, 
9;]5.     Of  Milicetes  ;  adrdts— males.  Ill ;    females,   113; 
under  11— boys,  107  ;  girls,  111 ;  total,  J:-t2.     The  whole 
nuniher  of  Indians  in  the  ])rovinee,  inlSil,  was,  therefore, 
1,377.    l\y  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the  niuubera 
thcMi  found  amounted  to  1,11(5  only  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
bclii've,  from  in([uries   recently  made,  that   their  nundjers 
do  n.ot  now  reach  1,000.  That  they  arc  steH.liVy  decreasing, 
in  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  this,  in  a  gicsu.  degr'",  "!s  .-wing  to 
the  ravages  made  among  their  adults  by  nuail-pox  and  ty- 
phus fever,   aiul   among   children  by  nicatiles,  whooping- 
cou:j;h,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  disoa:-r;-  to  which  c'uddrnn 
are  (Subject.    Very  few  submit  to  be  vaccinated,  and  hence 
sniall-iKix  is  their  great  scourge.     Their  unwillingness  to 
undergo  regular  medical  treatment,  is  the  reason  M'hy  dis- 
eases are  fatal  among  them,  aval  not  so  to  persons  of  Eu- 
ropean (Itsceut. 

The  ^licinav'.s  subsist  during  the  summer  chiefly  by  lish- 
ini<;  and  fowliiiLS  during  winter  manv  of  them  iind  em- 
ployuient  with  lumbermen  in  the  forest.     On  the    .Vura- 
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michi  and  Ilicliil)ucto  rivers  several  Micmac  families  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
liave  comtbrtahle  houses,  with  some  stock.  The  Milicetes 
hunt  and  trap  during  the  Avinter;  in  summer  they  make 
baskets  and  other  light  articles,  varying  their  labor  with 
fishing  and  shooting.  The  people  of  both  tribes  live  on 
the  nio.st  friendly  terms  with  their  white  neighbors;  and 
they  are  often  engaged  by  sportsmen  as  their  atendants 
on  excu'*sions  along  the  coast  or  up  the  rivers ;  an  em- 
ployment of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

CONCLUSION". 

Tlie  observations  of  Lord  Durham,  with  respect  to  the 
capabilities  and  advantages  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  are  specially  tipplicable  to  New  Brunswick.  It 
possesses  great  natural  resDurces  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  and  llourlshing  connnunities.  A  M'ide  range  of  the 
best  soil  still  remains  unseVtled,  and  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  wealth  of 
forests  of  the  best  timber,  and  of  extensive  regions  con- 
taining valuable  minerals,  yet  rouniins  untouched.  Alon" 
the  wliole  line  of  sea-coast,  around  each  island,  and  in 
every  river,  are  to  be  found  the  most  productive  fisheries 
in  the  world.  The  best  fuel  aiul  most  abundant  water- 
power  are  available  for  manufactures.  Trade  with  other 
countries  is  favored  by  the  possession  of  a  large  nuinher 
of  safe  and  commodious  harbors.  Numerous  rivers,  long  and 
deej),  supply  the  means  of  easy  internal  intercourse:  the 
structure  of  the  country,  generally,  allords  the  uhno~r  fa- 
cility for  every  species  of  commuiucation  ijy  land.  Un- 
l)ounded  materials  of  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing industry  are  present.  These  elements  of  wealth 
and  sjxjcial  advantages  need  only  capital  and  labor  to  he 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  render  New  Ih-nnswiek, 
with  a  large  and  fhjuri.sliing  ])opulatIon,  one  of  the  fairest 
and  richest  portions  of  British  colonial  empire. 
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The  total  population  of  New  Brunswick,  la  1824,  was 
74 17G  souls ;  in  1834,  it  was  119,457  souls ;  in  1840,  it 
was  154,000  souls  ;  and  in  1851  (in  the  last  census),  it  was 
193,800  souls.  At  present  the  population  is  estimated  at 
210,000  souls,  and  upwards. 

The  increase  of  population  in  New  Brunswick  has  been 
trreater  than  that  in  the  neij^hboring  State  of  Maine,  by 
7.29  per  cent.  ;  than  that  of  New  Hampshire,  by  11.79 
per  cent. ;  and  than  the.',  -^t'  Yermont,  by  16.07  per  cent. ; 
and  it  has  exceeded  their  aggregate  and  average  ratio  by 
10.S6  per  cent. 

AS  \CCOUNT  OP  THE  NnjfBER  OP  IMMIGRANTS*  ARRIVED  W  THE  PROVINCE 
OF  NKW  BRUNSWICK  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  1844  AND  J8G0,  BOIII  YEARS 
INCLUSIVE. 


Yoar.  No.  immlgrftnts  arrived. 

184t 2,G05 

1845 0,133 

184G 9,705 

1847 14,879 

1848 4,141 

ISIS) 2,724 

1850 1,838 

1851 3,470 

1852 2,105 


Immigrants  a>tTived  at  the  port  of  St.  Jolin  ia  1860,  315 
"  "      atCaraquct 8 


Year. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

185G. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

18G0. 


No.  tniraigi-anta  an-iveJ. 

3,702 

3,440 

1,539 

708 

G07 

300 

230 

323 


IL 


Total  for  Now  Lninawiclc  iu  18G0,  323 

DESCRIPTIOX  OF  THE  PROVINCE  BY  COUNTIES. 

Restigouchk. — This  in  the  nortliernmost  county  in  the 
province.  It  lias  a  large  frontage  on  tlic  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
and  is  bouixied  northerly  by  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  which  is  tlj«  dividing  line  between  New- 

*  A  duty  of  2s.  Gd  currency,  or  Is.  Id,  sterling,  was  impoaed  by  an  act  of 
tho  Colo.'ial  Legisliiturc  ort  cacli  immigrant  arriving  in  the  province.     In  tho 
yeareiKiing  31st  Ucoember,  ISGO,  the  Hum  of  £40  Is.  Gd.  currency  was  col- 
lected in  this  colony  on  account  of  immigrant  duty. 
40 
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Brunswick  and  Canada  in  that  quarter.  It  abuts  west- 
wardly  on  Victoria  county,  and  is  bounded  southerly  bv 
Gloucester  and  Northumberhmd. 

Jtcstigoi.che  county  contains  1,420,500  acres  of  Mhidi 
150,971)  acres  are  granted,  and  1,209,581  acres  are  still 
vacant.     The  quantity  of  cleared  laud  is  8,895  acres  only. 

The  po])ulation,  in  1851,  was  4,101 ;  of  whom  2,o5;!  were 
nuile.-,  and  1,808  were  females.     Lumbering  is  carried  on 
extensively  in   llestigouche,   which  will  account  for  the 
excess  of  nuiles.     This  county  is  divided  into  live  jjarisilies 
— Addington,  Colborne,  Dalhousie,  Durham,  and  Eldon. 
The  shire  town  is  Dalhousie,  a  neat  toMu  at  the  mouth 
of  the  lliver  Restigouche.     It  is  built  on  an  easy  slope,  at 
the  base  of  a  high  hill ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  clean. 
A  crescent-shaped  cove  in  front  of  the  town  is  well  i^licl- 
tered,  and  has  good  liolding  ground  tor  shii)s,  in  six  iui(. 
seven  fatlu)ms  v.-ater.     There  arc  exc^ellent  wharves,  nm] 
safe  timber  pojuis  at  Dalhousie,  aft'ording  every  conveni- 
ence for  loading  ships  of  the  largest  class.     The  eastern 
point  of  Dalhousie  harbor  is  in  latitude  48°  4'  north,  Ion; > 
tude  00°  22'  west.    Variation  of  the  compass,  20°  45'  w.st. 
Xeap  tides  rise  six  feet,  and  spring  tides  nine  feet,     Fnin 
Dalhousie  to  the  village  of  (yanq)beltou  the  distance  bv  the 
river  is  ai)out  eighteen  miles.     The  whole  of  this  distance 
may  be  considereil  one  harb(jr,  there  being  from  four  to 
nine  fathoms  throughout,  in  the  nuiin  channel.    At  Cnnip- 
belton  the  river  is  about  throe-quarters  of  a  mile  wide' 
above  this  place,  the  tide  Hows  six  miles,  but  lar<i;e  ves- 
sels do  not  go  further   up  than   Canq»belton.     In  1S53, 
ninety  vessfls,  of  the  burden  of  18,217  tons,  entered  the 
port  -n  Daiii,»usie. 

The  soil  in  this  co'iniy  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  larfc 
crops,  It  is  especially  noted  for  the  excellent  (puility  ofits 
grain.  The  best  wheat  grc^vn  there  weighs  sixty-iivo 
pounds  per  bushel;  barley,  til'ty-six  pounds  per  bushel; 
black  o  its,  Ibrty-two  puun<ls  [)er  bushel;  white  oats,  i'ortv- 
seven  i)ounds  per  bushel.     The  productiveness  in  Kosti- 
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frouclie,  altlioiigli  so  far  north,  affirms  the  principle,  that 
"cliniate,  unless  it  be  very  severe,  is  by  no  means  the 
morit  influential  element  in  determining  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  a  country."  The  geological  character  of 
any  country  has  more  influence  upon  its  economical  pros- 
itccts  than  climate,  and  should  be  equally,  if  not  more 
carefully  studied. 

GLorcESTKU. — This  county  lies  between  Eestigoncho  and 
Xorthumborland,  and  has  a  long  range  of  sea-coast,  in 
part  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  in  part  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence ;  it  also  includes  the  Islands  of  Shippagan  and 
Mi.icon,  which  form  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
province. 

Gloucester  county  contains  1,037,4:40  acres,  of  which 
332  902  acres  are  granted,  and  704:,538  acres  are  yet 
vacant.  The  amount  of  cleared  land  is  19,812  acres.  The 
population  in  1851,  was  11,70-1  souls,  of  whom  1,479  were 
males,  and  1,131:  were  females.  Owing  to  the  extent  of 
sea-coast  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries, 
tlierc  are  numy  fishermen  in  this  county.  The  value  of 
the  catch,  in  1851,  was  returned  at  £15,093. 

Tliere  are  six  parishes  in  Gloucester — Bathurst,  Beres- 

ford,  Caracpict,  New-Bandon,  Saunuvrcz,  and  Shippagan. 

Bathurst  Is  the  shire  town.  It  is  i)leasantly  situated  between 

theXeplsiguit  and  Middle  rivers,  on  a  point  of  land  which 

Las  a  very  easy  slo})e  to  the  harbor.     The  entrance  to  the 

harbor  is  between  two  low  points  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 

is  about  230  yards  across.     Oatsido  tliis  entrance  is  the 

bar,  on  which,  at  spring  tides,  there  is  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

Witliiu  the  entrance,  tlic  harl)or  is  a  beautiful  basin,  about 

tln-ee  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  width, 

well  sheltered  from  every  wind.     In  the  principal  idianuel 

there  is  about  ft)urteen  feet  at  low  water,  and  vessels  draw- 

iiiirniore  tliau  fourteen  feet  usual!,  take  In  part  of  their 

^'    cariToes  outblde  the  bar,  in   tlu'    roadstead,  where  tliere 

is  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water,  and  good  holding-ground. 

The  entrance  toButhurst  harbor  is  in  latitude  47°  39'  north, 
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longitude  65°  38'  west ;  the  rise  and  full  of  tide,  four  to 
seven  feet.  In  1853,  eiglity-four  vessels,  of  the  burdeu 
of  11,473  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Bathnrst. 

The  Nepisiguit  Iliver,  flowing  into  Bathnrst  harbor,  is 
eiglity  miles  long,  but  not  navigable,  owing  to  the  number 
of  cascades,  falls,  and  rapids.  Large  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  it  for  shipment.  Great  numbers  of  salmon 
ascend  this  river  every  season,  as  foi"  as  the  Grand  Falls. 

At  the  nortlk-eastern  part  of  this  county  is  the  spacious 
haven  of  Shippagan,  which  comprises  three  large  and  com- 
modious harbors,  between  the  islands  of  Pocksoudie  and 
Shippagan,  and  the  mainland.  Within  these  harbors 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class 
which  can  lie  i>crfoctly  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  from  three  to  six  feet.  Miscoii 
harbor  (formerly  called  Little  Shippagan)  lies  between 
the  islands  of  Miscon  and  Shippagan.  It  has  a  good  an- 
chorage, well  sheltered,  with  three  to  five  fathoms  at  low 
water.  This  excellent  harbor  is  of  much  use  and  imiwrt- 
ance  to  fishing  vessels  fre(pientlng  the  gulf,  which  resort  to 
it  greatly  in  stormy  weather. 

The  Caraquet,  Pokemouche,  and  Tracadie  rivers  are 
wholly  in  Gloucester  county,  and  there  is  much  good  laud 
yet  vacant  on  their  banks. 

In  1851,  there  were  14r,302  grindstones  made  in  this 
county,  and  21,157  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The  quantity  of 
butter  made  was  82,091  lbs. 

NoKTHCMUERT.AND. — Tlus  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
province.  Its  front  on  the  gulf  includes  the  whole  bay  of 
Miramichi,  from  Tabusintac  to  Point  Kscuminac,  whence 
it  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth  westerly,  abutting  on  Sun- 
bury,  York,  and  Victoria,  with  Kent  to  the  southward. 

The  cininty  of  xSortlnnnberland  contains  2,i>80,0U0  acres, 
of  which  986,168  acres  are  granted,  and  1,993,832  are  still 
vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  is  30,221  acres.  In 
1851,  the  population  was  15,0*>4r  souls,  being  little  more 
than  one  soul  to  each  200  acres  in  the  county.    The  in- 
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)st  county  in  the 


habitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  lumbering,  itgriculture, 
and  the  fisheries,  while  the  ship-yards  and  saw-mills  afford 
raucli  employment  for  ordinary  labor.     There  are  ten  par- 
ishes in  this  county — Alnwick,  Blackville,  Blissfield,  Chat- 
ham, Glenelg,  Ilardwicke,  Ludlow,  Nelson,   Newcastle, 
and  Northesk.    The  shire  town  is  Newcastle,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  gulf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mirami- 
chi.    Douglastown  is  a  thriving  village,  about  three  miles 
below  Newcastle,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  with  every 
convenience  for  business.      Chatham  is  a  bustling  little 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  rather  crowded  along  the  water  side, 
but  with  deep  water  in  front,  and  many  facilities  for  load- 
ing- large  vessels.     In  1853,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
vessels,  34,528  tons  burden,  entered  the  port  of  Miramichi. 
There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  but  tlie  river  is 
of  such  large  size,  and  pours  forth  such  a  volume  of  water, 
that  the  bar  offers  no  impediment  to  navigation,  there 
beiu""  sutHcient  depth  of  water  on  it,  at  all  times,  for  ves- 
sels of  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons,  and  nowhere  less  than 
three  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  at  low  water.     From  the 
entrance  there  is  six  and  seven  fathoms,  in  the  channel,  up 
to  Newcastle.     Owing  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  Mi- 
ramichi, ships  can  load  along  its  banks    anywhere   for 
miles;  and,   consequently,  detached  villages  have  sprung 
up,  wanting  many  of  the   advantages  which  would  be 
gained  from  having  one  large  town.     The  tide  rises  from 
three  to  five  feet.     The  variation  of  the  compass  is  21® 

i  west. 

In  1853,  the  following  quantities  of  fish  were  exported 
'  from  Miramichi : — herrings,  3,728  barrels  ;  alewives,  7,130 
'  barrels;  pickled  salmon,  396  barrels ;  pickled  bass,  113 
barrels  ;  shad,,  45  barrels  ;  oysters,  200  barrels ;  eels,  21 
'  barrels ;  salted  trout,  7  barrels ;  mackerel,  167  barrels ; 
102,500  pounds  of  preserved  salmon ;  29,000  pounds  pre- 
served lobsters. 
The  Tabusintac,  a  river  about  sixty  miles  long,  enters 
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the  gulf,  a  few  miles  to  tlic  nortlnvard  of  the  Mirainidii. 
The  tide  flows  up  it  twenty  miles;  but  it  Jias  only  ei<'lit 
feet,  at  low  water,  on  the  bar  ut  its  eutruiiee,  near  whidi 
the  sea-iisheries  are  ])roseeuted  to  some  exttMit.  Tliuro  is 
much  <^ood  land  on  the  Tabusintac  yet  vaeunt. 

Of  lato  years  mueh  attention  has  been  given  to  farniino' 
in  Nurthumberland,  with  favorable  rcsuits.  In  1851,  tliis 
county  produced  30,854  bushels  of  wheat;  320,300  bushels 
of  oats  ;  and  289,430  bushels  of  potatoes  ,  ijesides  otaer 
er()i)S  of  <;rain  and  roots.  In  the  same  year  202,037  pounds 
of  butter  were  nnide  in  the  county,  and  5,381  poum!- of 
maple  sugar.  There  are  thirty-two  places  of  worshin  in 
this  county,  and  2,110  inhabited  houses. 

Kent. — This  county  was  formerly  ])art  of  Nortlunnber- 
hmd,  of  which  it  formed  tlie  south-eastern  corner.  It  has 
a  large  frontage  on  the  gulf,  extending  from  the  northern 
point  of  Shediac  Harbor  to  Point  Escuminac,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Miramichi. 

Kent  contains  1,020,000  acres,  of  which  386,398  acres 
are  granted,  and  040,002  aci'cs  are  still  vacant.  The  quan- 
tity of  cleared  land  is  35,490  acres,  Tho  population  in 
1851  was  11,410  souls,  little  more  than  one  soul  to  each 
hundred  acres  in  the  county.  The  iidiabitants  follow  lum- 
bering, fishing,  farming,  and  shi])-building.  There  are 
six  parishes — Carluton,  Dundas,  Ilarcourt,  Richibucto, 
Woldford,  and  Wellington.  The  shire  town  is  Richibucto, 
a  seaport  on  the  left  bank  of  the  llichibucto  River,  built 
chiefly  along  the  water  side,  with  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  timber-ponds  in  front.  In  1853,  one  hundred  and 
eight  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  15,189  tons,  enteretl  at  this 
port.  There  was  formei-ly  twelve  to  flfteen  feet  on  the  bar 
at  low  water,  but  it  has  of  late  shoaled  considei  ably,  owing 
to  a  new  channel  having  broken  out;  measures  have,  how- 
ever, been  taken  to  deepen  the  main  channel,  and  improve 
the  entrance.  The  tide  rises  in  Richibucto  harbor  two 
and  a  half  to  four  feet. 

The  Harbor  of  Euctouclie  is  twenty  miles  south  of  Riclii-  [ 
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biicto.  This  harbor  is  at  the  mouth  of  Great  and  Little 
Buctouclio  rivers ;  tlui  entrance,  between  two  low  sand 
beaches,  is  narrow.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  two  to  four 
feet ;  and  vessels,  drawing  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  can  cross 
the  bar  at  ordinary  tides.  Outside  the  bar,  there  is  in- 
stantly three  fathoms  water,  deepening  gradually  seaward. 
Inside  the  har  there  is  two  and  a  half  to  five  fatlioms,  the 
loading  place  at  the  bridge,  where  vessels  lie  in  nine  fath- 
oms water.  Tlie  Big  Ihictouche  is  forty  miles  in  length; 
tlie  tide  flows  u})  it  thirteen  miles.  The  Little  Ihictoucho 
is  thirty -Ave  miles  in  length,  and  t'  "(le  flows  up  it  ten 
miles.  There  is  mucdi  good  land,  ;>  some  fine  farms  on 
botii  these  rivers.  In  1853,  thirty-seven  vessels,  of  the 
burden  of  4,323  tons,  arrived  at  this  port. 

The  Harbor  of  Cocagne,  by  the  coast,  is  nine  miles  south 
of  Biictouche.  This  is  also  a  bar  harbor  ;  in  ordinary  tides 
there  is  nine  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  and  fourteen 
feet  at  high  water;  at  spring  tides  there  are  two  feet  more. 
AYithin,  there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  well  sheltered. 
Tlie  tide  flows  seven  nnlesup  the  Cocagne  Kiver  ;  the  land 
oil  its  banks  is  of  good  quality  for  settlement. 

There  is  scarcely  a  hill  of  any  nuignitude  in  the  whole 
comity  of  Kent,  and  it  may  be  described  as  the  most  level 
county  in  the  province.  Being  wholly  within  the  forma- 
tion described  as  the  coal  measures,  it  consists  altogether 
of  gentle  undulations  and  long  swells  of  country,  covered 
with  the  finest  timber,  chiefly  hardwood.  The  maple 
abounds;  and  4:1-,154  pounds  of  maple  sugar  were  made  in 
1851.  In  the  same  year,  83,171  pounds  of  butter  were 
made  in  the  county. 

WicsTMOHi-ANi). — This  county  has  a  large  extent  of  low 
sandy  coast,  on  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  extending 
from  the  boundary  of  Nova  Sciotia,  at  Baie  Yerte,  to  the 
northern  point  of  Shediact  IIarl)or.  On  the  south-west  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Peticodiac  lliver  and  county  of  Albert ; 
and  on  the  west  by  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  It  pos- 
sesses great  agricultural  capabilities,  besides  many  facilities 
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for  lumbering,  fishing,  and  ship-building,  in  addition  to  its 
mines  and  quarries.  ^ 

Westmorland  contains  878,440  acres,  of  which  577,440 
acres  are  granted,  and  301,000  acres  are  vacant.  The  cleared 
land  amounts  to  92,822  acres.  The  population  in  1851 
was  17,814  souls,  dwelling  in  2,390  houses.  There  are 
seven  parishes — ^Botsford,  Dorchester,  Moncton,  Sackville, 
Salisbury,  Shediac,  and  Westmorland.  The  shire-town  is 
Dorchester,  a  rural  village  about  one  mile  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Peticodiac  Eiver. 

The  Harbor  of  Shediac,  on  the  gulf  shore,  is  by  the  coast, 
ten  miles  south  of  Cocagne.  Its  entrance,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Shediac  Island,  is  in  latitude  46"  15'  15"  north,  and 
longitude  64**  32'  10"  west.  The  longitude  in  time  is  4h. 
18  min.  8.40  seconds ;  the  variation  of  the  compass,  19° 
west.  During  the  summer  solstice,  the  time  of  high  water, 
at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  is  7  a.  m.  ;  at  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  solstice,  at  12  noon ;  neap  tides  rise  two 
feet,  and  spring  tides  four  feet.  In  the  fair-way,  or  ship- 
channel,  at  the  distance  of  two-and  a  half  miles  from  the 
harbor,  twenty-five  feet  water  is  found,  which  is  continued, 
with  little  variation,  up  to  the  entrance.  From  thence 
there  is  nineteen  feet  in  the  channel,  gradually  lessening, 
until  at  the  anchorage  off  Point  Du  Chene,  where  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  is  found,  at  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Two  small  rivers,  the  Shediac  and  the  Scadouc, 
fall  into  this  harbor.  In  1853,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  21,226  tons,  entered  at  Sche- 
diac.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  from  St.  John  is  near 
the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  whence  communication  may 
be  had,  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  with  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  also  the  Great  Lakes  of 
Canada  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  its  canals.  It  is 
therefore  quite  certain  to  become  a  place  of  much  trade 
and  business. 

Aboushagan  and  Tedish  are  boat  harbors,  to  the  east- 
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ward  of  Shediac,  between  that  harbor  and  Cape  Bauld. 
At  Aboushagan  there  is  five  feet  water  on  the  bar,  with 
good  sand  beaches  near  the  entrance.  Tedish  bar  is  dry 
at  low  water,  but  there  is  a  fine  sand  beach,  on  which  boats 
are  easily  drawn  up. 

The  harbors  of  Big  and  Little  Shemogue  are  between 
Cape  Bauld  and  Cape  Tormentine.  Big  Shemogue  is  a 
good  harbor  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  up  to  130  tons.  At 
ordinary  tides  there  is  ten  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  water, 
with  a  channel  fifty  fathoms  wide.  Inside,  the  harbor  is 
capable  of  containing  one  hundred  vessels,  with  anchorage 
in  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  well  sheltered.  Ship-building 
is  prosecuted  in  this  harbor,  near  w^hich  the  best  ship 
timber  is  said  to  be  abundant.  Little  Shemogue  is  about 
three  miles  east  of  its  larger  namesake,  but  is  only  a  boat- 
harbor,  with  two  feet  water  on  its  bar. 

Westmorland  has  the  advantage  of  several  shipping 
ports  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  within  Cumberland  Basin,  and 
along  the  Peticodiac  River;  from  each  of  these  there  is 
considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  In  1853,  eighteen 
vessels,  of  1,328  tons,  entered  at  Sackville ;  ten  vessels,  of 
771  tons,  entered  at  Dorchester ;  and  twenty-one  vessels, 
of  1,646  tons,  entered  at  Moncton.  Vessels  of  all  sizes,  up 
to  1,000  tons,  are  built  at  each  of  these  places. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  shores  of  Westmorland, 
within  Cumberland  Basin,  and  up  the  river  Peticodiac,  are 
very  great.  At  Dorchester  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peticodiac  river,  an  ordinary  tide  rises  thirty-six  feet,  and 
spring  tides  forty-eight  feet.  The  tide  rushes  up  this  river 
with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  tidal  wave,  usually  called 
"  the  bore,"  which  at  spring  tides  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 
At  Monbton,  usually  called  the  Bend,  because  it  is  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  river,  which  flows  thence  in  an 
easterly  course,  turns  suddenly,  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
and  flows  to  the  southward,  an  ordinary  tide  rises  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  spring  tides  fifty-seven  feet.  Moncton  is  a 
thriving  village,  its  population  increasing  rapidly  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  operations  for  establishing  railway  com- 
munication with  the  Gulf  at  Shediac,  and  with  the  city  of 
St.  John.  A  bank  has  been  established  there  recently, 
for  facilitating  extensive  business  transactions,  and  this 
flourishing  place  bids  fair  to  become  an  entrepot  for  trade 
with  the  northern  counties,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  generally. 

The  fertile  marshes  and  uplands  of  "Westmorland  are 
well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  In  1851,  322,335 
pounds  of  butter  were  made.  In  the  same  year,  this 
county,  with  other  crops,  produced  33,937  tons  of  hay; 
145,396  bushels  of  oats  ;  and  282,224  bushels  of  potatoes. 
The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  was  43,485  pounds. 

Albert. — This  county  lies  south  and  west  of  the  River 
Peticodiac,  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  front,  and  abuttiri'^ 
westwardly  on  St.  John  and  King's  counties.  It  was  for- 
merly part  of  Westmorland,  from  which  it  was  separated 
in  1845. 

Albert  contains  433,560  acres,  of  which  233,700  acres 
are  granted,  and  199,800  acres  are  still  vacant.  There  are 
32,210  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  population  in  1851  was 
6,313  souls.  There  is  much  good  land  in  this  county,  and 
its  diked  marshes  are  extensive.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  vacant  land  is  of  good  quality,  well  adapted  for  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  Besides  its  agricultural  capabilities, 
Albert  county  possesses  valuable  resources  in  its  forests, 
its  mines,  and  its  fisheries. 

There  are  five  parishes  in  this  county — Coverdale,  Elgin, 
Harvey,  Hillsborough,  and  Hopewell.  The  shire-town  is 
at  Hillsborough,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Peticodiac 
River.  Shipments  take  place  at  Hillsborough  and  Harvey, 
and  at  the  former  place  ship-building  is  prosecuted.  In 
1853,  thirteen  vessels,  of  1,401  tons,  entered  at  Harvey; 
and  sixty-seven  vessels,  of  11,377  tons,  entered  at  Hills- 
borough. These  vessels  carried  the  various  products  of 
this  country  to  places  abroad ;  and  there  were  many  coast- 
ers also  employed  in  carrying  produce  to  the  port  of  St. 
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John.    In  1851,  there  were  142,137  pounds  of  butter  made 
in  Albert,  and  62,235  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 

Saint  John. — This  county  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  stretching  for  nearly  ninety  miles  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  Albert  county  on  the  east,  Char- 
lotte county  on  the  west,  and  King's  county  to  the  north- 
ward. It  contains  414,720  acres,  of  which  309,147  acres 
are  granted,  and  105,573  acres  are  still  vacant,  chiefly  at 
the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  the  county.  Its 
population,  in  1851,  was  38,475  souls. 

There  are  five  parishes  in  this  county — Lancaster,  Port- 
land, St.  John,  St.  Martins,  and  Simonds.  The  city  of 
Saint  John  is  the  shire  town ;  it  contained,  in  1851,  a 
population  of  22,745  souls,  and  the  parish  of  Portland,  its 
6uburb,  contained  8,429  souls,  making  together,  31,174 
souls.  At  the  present  time  (1854)  the  population  of  St. 
John  and  Portland  may  be  estimated  at  35,000  souls. 

Although  this  county  cannot  boast  of  its  agricultural 
capabilities,  yet  in  1851  it  produced,  with  other  crops, 
6,855  tons  of  hay,  30,961  bushels  of  oats,  9,758  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  34,438  bushels  of  turnips,  and  105,695  bushels 
of  potatoes.  In  the  same  year,  102,716  pounds  of  butter 
were  made,  and  12,960  casks  of  lime  were  burned. 

The  city  of  Saint  John  was  established  by  Royal  Char- 
ter in  1785,  and  is  now  divided  into  seven  wards.  Of 
these,  five  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor ;  the  other 
*',vo  are  on  the  western  side,  and  constitute  that  part  of  the 
city  usually  called  Carleton.  The  city  government,  or 
common  council,  consists  of  a  mayor  and  recorder,  with  an 
alderman  and  councillor  from  each  ward.  The  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors  are  elected  annually  by  the 
citizens-  and  freeholders ;  the  recorder  is  appointed  by  the 
crown.  All  British  subjects  may  become  citizens  on  pay- 
ing certain  fees,  amounting  to  about  £5  sterling ;  but  sons 
of  citizens,  born  in  the  city,  and  those  who  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  it,  become  citizens  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  on  payment  of  about  £1  sterling. 
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In  1851,  there  were  3,885  inhabited  houses  in  the  city 
and  133  in  course  of  erection.  The  number  of  stores 
barns,  and  outhouses  was  then  2,397 ;  these  numbers  have 
considerably  increased  since  1851.  There  are  many  good 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  especially  in  the  business  part 
of  the  city,  where  none  others  are  now  allowed  to  be  built. 
The  tide  rises  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  feet  at  ordinary 
tides,  and  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  feet  at  spring  tides. 
At  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  it  is  high  water  at  eleven 
hours  forty-four  minutes.  There  is  good  anchorage  within 
the  harbor  in  ten  to  seventy  fathoms  water.  Owing  to  the 
tide-falls  at  the  head  of  this  harbor  it  is  never  frozen,  or  in 
any  way  impeded  by  ice  during  the  winter ;  vessels  arrive 
and  depart  every  day  during  the  year.  Its  latitude  is 
45°  15'  north,  longitude  65°  3'  36"  west ;  variation  of  the 
compass,  16°  30'  west. 

The  position  of  St.  John  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  with  numerous  tributaries,  and  its  entire  freedom 
from  obstruction  by  ice,  give  it  great  advantages  over  all 
the  northern  ports  in  North  America,  and  render  it  almost 
certain  of  becoming  a  place  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  existing  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port,  with 
its  steady  increase,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  during  six  years. 

No.  Tods. 

1850— Inwards 1,695  260,429 

Outwards 1,720  284,793 

1851 — Inwards 1,528  282,566 

Outwards 1,545  324,821 

1852 — Inwards 1,740  334,207 

Outwards 1,746  362,917 

1853— Inwards 2,117  400,216 

Outwards 2,106  400,216 

1854— Inwards l,ff  "^  353,060 

Outwards 1,990  405,812 

1865— Inwards 1,886  367,521 

Outwards 1,870  420,624 

The  amount  of  ship-building  and  the  value  of  the  fishing 
in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  have  been  already  stated  under 
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those  heads.  In  the  city  and  county  of  St.  John,  there 
were  in  1851,  fifty-one  saw-mills,  employing  803  men ; 
fourteen  grist-mills ;  seveiiteen  tanneries ;  six  foundries ; 
four  breweries ;  and  sixty-one  other  factories,  giving  em- 
ployment to  1,120  men.  The  numerous  ship-yards,  and 
the  large  quantities  of  deals  and  timber  continually  ex- 
ported, afford  much  profitable  employment  for  labor. 

There  are  three  banks  in  the  city  of  St.  John — the  Bank 
of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  currency ; 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  capital 
of  £150,000  currency,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  established  in  London,  with  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000  sterling. 

By  means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  St.  John  is  in  imme- 
diate communication  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  which  the  telegraph 
has  been  extended.  A  railway  from  the  harbor  of  St.  John 
to  Shediac,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  114 
miles,  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  this  railway  to  the  Nova  Scotia  boundary  near  Baie 
Verte,  to  meet  the  railway  now  being  built  from  Halifax 
to  that  point ;  and  also  northwardly  from  Shediac  to  Mira- 
michi,  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Trois  Pistoles,  there 
to  connect  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  of  Canada,  and 
80  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  far  west.  Another  lino 
of  railway  is  also  contemplated  from  the  city  of  St.  John, 
westwardly,  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  at  Calais, 
by  which  connection  will  be  had  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  the  United  States.  From  this  line  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  branch  northwardly  to  Frederickton,  and 
thence  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  to  give  greater  facili- 
ties for  trafl&c,  especially  in  winter. 

At  present,  constant  communication  is  maintained  w'ith 
Portland  and  Boston  by  first-class  steamers.  The  time 
from  St.  John  to  Portland  by  steamer,  and  thence  by  rail- 
way, either  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  is  about  thirty -11  \o 
hours — to  Boston  thirty  hours. 
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The  city  of  St.  John  is  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied 
with  water  by  iron  pipes,  from  a  reservoir  about  four  milea 
from  the  city.  These  water-works  are  to  be  immediately 
extended,  so  as  to  give  every  part  of  the  city  an  ample 
supply  of  pure  water. 

CiiARLOTTE  County. — ^This  county  occupies  the  south- 
west corner  of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  nearly  square  in 
form.  Its  front  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  extends  from  Point 
Lepreaux  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  that  direction.  Charlotte  county  con- 
tains 783,360  acres,  of  which  317,245  acres  are  granted 
and  the  remaining  466,115  acres  are  yet  vacant.  The 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851,  was  45,656  acres,  or 
about  one-seventh  part  of  the  quantity  granted.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1851,  was  19,938  souls,  chiefl; 
engaged  in  fishing,  farming,  lumbering,  and  ship-building. 
There  are  ten  parishes  in  Charlotte — Campo  Bello  (an 
island).  Grand  Manan  (also  an  island),  Pennfield,  St.  An- 
drews, St.  David,  St.  George,  St.  James,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Stephen,  and  West  Isles  (a  group  of  islands).  The  shire 
town  is  St.  Andrews,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
point  of  land  between  the  St.  Croix  (or  Schoodic)  Eiver,  and 
the  inner  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  on  an  easy  slope,  with  a 
southern  aspect.  The  parish  of  St.  Andrews  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3,910  souls.  From  the  harbor  of  St.  Andrews  a 
railroad  has  been  projected,  which  is  at  present  in  course 
of  construction,  toward  Woodstock  on  the  River  St.  John, 
a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Of  this  railway,  twenty- 
six  miles  are  now  completed  and  open  for  traffic ;  and  the 
intention  is,  after  reaching  Woodstock,  to  continue  tlie 
line  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  to  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thence  to  Quebec. 

The  St.  Croix  is  a  large  river,  flowing  from  two  chains  of 
lakes,  widely  spread  over  a  tract  of  country  which  has  long 
furnished,  and  still  continues  to  furnish,  extensive  supplies 
of  timber.  It  is  navigable  to  the  head  of  the  tide  at  St. 
Stephen,  which  is  about  16  miles  above  St.  Andrews.    St. 
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Steplien  and  Milltown  are  two  thriving  villages  on  the  St. 
Croix,  chiefly  supported  by  the  saw-mills  in  their  vicinity, 
and  the  traffic  in  sawed  lumber  of  every  description. 

The  Digdeguash  and  the  Magaguadavic  are  two  consider- 
able rivers  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Andrews.  There  are  saw-mills  on  each  of 
these  rivers,  and  ships  load  with  lumber  at  their  mouths,  as 
also  at  the  entrance  to  Lepreaux  River,  in  Mace's  Bay,  at 
the  eastern  extreme  of  this  county.  The  fisheries  of  Grand 
Manan,  Campo  Bello,  and  West  Isles,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  All  vessels  which  enter  and  clear  at  the  various 
harbors  and  loading  places  in  Charlotte  county,  are  enu- 
merated as  entering  and  clearing  at  the  port  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  their  numbers, 
tonnage,  and  men,  during  six  years,  distinguishing  coun- 
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1849 
1850 
1851 
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10 
12 
15 

9 
13 

8 
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3,437 
4,985 
3,916 

3,700 
2,882 

2,887 
5,475 
8,108 
4,262 
0,029 
4,580 

613 

634 
094 
075 
733 
716 

52,001 
63,531 
75,407 
81,693 
88,950 
110,958 

1 
2 
4 
2 
6 
3 

230 

250 

1,137 

424 

1,159 

1,318 

090 
732 

805 
743 

843 
782 

788 

57,548 
72,693 
89,597 
89,845 
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119,744 
127,089 
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.3,851 
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4,881 
5,115 
5,516 
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There  is  abundance  of  both  lime  and  marl  in  the  county 
of  Charlotte,  as  well  as  sea  manure,  and  in  those  I'espects 
it  possesses  advantages  over  most  other  counties  in  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  census  of  1861,  it  appears  the  crops  of  that 
year  were  as  follows : — hay,  17,076  tons ;  wheat,  3,2C3 
bushels ;  barley,  7,200  bushels ;  oats,  69,988  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 14,304  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  1,999  bushels; 
turnips,  72,419  bushels ;  potatoes,  163,117  bushels.  The 
quantity  of  butter  made  during  the  year,  was  441,522 
pounds ;  of  maple  sugar,  700  pounds ;  of  lime  burned, 
16,100  casks. 

This  county  may  be  described  as  a  hilly  country,  with  a 
rocky  sea-coast  studded  with  islands,  everywhere  indent- 
ed with  excellent  harbors,  and  the  neighboring  waters 
abounding  with  fish,  l^umerous  rivers  and  large  lakes  in- 
tersect the  interior  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  valleys 
and  basins  of  these  rivers  and  lakes,  there  is  much  good 
land.  The  quantity  of  available  water  power  is  wonder- 
fully great,  and  in  many  places  it  yet  remains  to  be  turned 
to  profitable  account. 

Kino's  County. — ^This  is  an  inland  county,  lying  north 
of  St.  John,  abutting  westwardly  upon  Charlotte  county, 
and  widening  to  the  eastward,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Albert  and  "Westmorland.  It  contains  849,- 
920  acres,  of  which  662,752  acres  are  granted,  and  only 
187,168  acres  are  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land 
in  1851,  was  120,923  acres,  and  its  population,  18,842 
souls. 

King's  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  St. 
John,  which  passes  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Tlie 
eastern  part  is  intersected  by  the  River  Kennebecasis, 
which  passes  through  it  from  north-east  to  south  west,  and 
renders  much  of  that  portion  accessible  by  water.  The 
western  part  of  this  county,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John, 
is  hilly  and  dotted  with  numerous  small  lakes ;  while  the 
eastern  portion,  stretching  towards  the  sandstones  of  the 
coal    measures,  and  embracing  the  lower  carboniferous 
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rocks,  consists  of  long  swells  of  land,  hills  of  gentle  ele- 
vation and  rounded  summits,  with  level  and  fertile  valleys 
between,  often  of  considerable  extent  and  much  picturesque 
beauty. 

There  are  nine  parishes  in  this  county,  thus  designated 
—Greenwich,  Kingston,  Hampton,  Norton,  Springfield, 
Studholm,  Sussex,  Upham,  and  Westfield.  The  shire 
town  is  in  Kingston,  between  the  Kennebecasis  River  and 
Bellisle  Bay.  The  village  of  Hampton  is  a  thriving  place, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  St.  John,  on  tlio  Ken- 
nebecasis River.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  five  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  but  up  to  the  village  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  and  steamers.  As  this  village  will 
80on  be  connected  with  St.  John,  by  the  Shediac  railway, 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a  place  of  great  resort,  and 
a  favorite  spot  for  summer  residences.  The  rides  and  drives 
in  its  vicinity  are  varied  and  beautiful,  and  the  country,  with 
its  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  possesses  many  attractions 
for  the  sportsman. 

King's  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county ;  the  crops 
of  1351  are  thus  stated  in  the  census  of  that  year : — hay, 
38,811  tons ;  wheat,  14,895  bushels  ;  barley,  5,427  bushels ; 
oats,  178,968  bushels ;  buckwheat,  206,251  bushels  ;  In- 
dian corn,  2,968  bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  4,210  bushels  ; 
turnips,  84,359  bushels  ;  potatoes,  303,568  bushels ;  other 
roots,  9,142  bushels.  There  were  then  in  the  county,  18,- 
295  head  of  neat  cattle  ;  8,463  cows  ;  2,988  horses ;  and 
30,235  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  1851,  was 
506,292  pounds ;  and  of  maple  sugar,  37,801  pounds.  The 
number  of  saw-mills  was  seventy-five ;  of  grist-mills, 
forty-six;  with  seventeen  tanneries,  and  eleven  carding  and 
weaving  establishments.  Apples  are  found  to  thrive  well 
in  this  county,  and  much  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  growth  of  that  description  of  fruit. 

Tlie  facilities  of  access,  both  by  land  and  water,  from 
every  part  of  King's  county  to  the  harbor  of  St,  John, 
and  a  ready  market  there,  give  great  advantages  to  the  far- 
41 
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mers  of  this  county,  and  render  tlicir  pursuits  in  general 
very   profitable. 

Queen's  County. — This  county  lies  nortli-westerly  of 
King's  county,  and  between  it  and  Sunbury,  being 
bounded  by  Cliarlotto  on  the  south-west,  and  by  West- 
morhvnd,  Kent,  and  Northuinberhmd  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity.  It  contains  901,280  acres,  of  which  514,204 
acres  are  granted,  and  444,070  acres  are  still  vacant.  'Wo 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851,  was  03,719  acres,  and 
the  population,  10,034  souls. 

Queen's  county  is  also  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
river  St.  John,  which  crosses  it  from  north  to  south.  The 
largest  part,  cast  of  the  St.  John,  comprises  within  its 
bounds  those  two  largo  lakes,  the  Washademoak  and  tlie 
Grand  Lake,  with  several  smaller  lakes,  and  the  numeroiu 
tributaries  by  which  they  are  fed.  Tliat  part  of  the  county 
west  of  the  St.  John,  is  generally  broken  and  hilly,  yet 
there  are  in  this  district  many  tracts  of  good  land.  The 
portion  east  of  the  St.  John  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  and  its  prevailing  charac- 
teristic is  that  of  a  low  and  level  country.  Along  the  St. 
John,  there  are  extensive  meadows  and  large  flat  islands, 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits  ;  these  possess  great  fertility, 
of  an  enduring  character,  from  their  being  overflowed 
every  spring,  and  thus  annually  receiving  a  fresh  deposit 
of  rich  alluvium. 

The  inhabitants  of  Queen's  county  arc  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  for  which  the  country  is  well 
adapted  ;  but  some  of  them  follow  lumbering,  and  others 
are  employed  in  raising  coals,  at  various  localities  near  the 
Grand  Lake. 

The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated:  hay,  22,550  tons; 
wheat,  7,222  bushels  ;  oats,  97,  359  bushels ;  buckwheat, 
89,475  bushels ;  Indian  corn,  8,507  bushels ;  peas  and 
beans,  2,771  bushels ;  turnips,  28,925  bushels ;  potatoes, 
108,050  bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle,  10,012 ;  cows, 
4,710;  horses,  1,514;  sheep,   10,040.     The  quantity  of 
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butter  made,  242,342  pounds;  of  raaplo  sugar,  5,587 
pounds.  There  were  then  24  saw-mills ;  28  grist-mills  ;  8 
tanneries,  and  6  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  with 
454  hand  looms  in  the  county,  at  which  59,283  yards  of 
clotli  were  made. 

Queen's  county  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  thus  named 
—Brunswick,  Canning,  Chipman,  Gagetown,  Ilampstead, 
Johnston,  Petersville,  Waterborough,  and  Wickham. 

Gagetown,  a  pleasant  village,  about  lirty  miles  from  the 
eea,  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  situated  upon  Gagetown  creek, 
a  short  distance  from  the  River  St.  John,  on  a  fine  swell 
of  land,  sloping  easily  to  the  water's  edge,  and  may  be 
reached  by  vessels  and  steatners  of  largo  class. 

Tlie  large  navigable  lake  and  streams  of  this  county 
furnish  great  facilities  for  the  transport  of  agricultural 
produce  to  the  port  of  St.  John,  and  render  it  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  sea  in  every  part,  except  at  its  southwest- 
ern and  north-eastern  extremities. 

ScNBURY. — This  county  is  of  equal  breadth  throughout, 
and  lies  north-westerly  of  Queen's,  between  it  and  York 
county,  with  its  south-western  end  abutting  upon  Char- 
lotte, and  its  north-eastern  extreme  bounded  by  Northum- 
berland. 

Before  New  Brunswick  was  erected  into  a  separate 
province,  it  constituted  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  known 
as  "  Snnbury ;"  and  now  Sunbury  is  diminished  to  one  of 
the  smallest  counties  in  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  only 
782,080  acres,  of  which  377,078  acres  are  granted,  and 
405,002  acres  are  yet  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared 
land  in  1851  was  15,587  acres  only,  and  the  population, 
5,301  souls. 

Sunbury  county  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  thus  desig- 
nated— Blissville,  Burton,  Lincoln,  Maugerville,  and  Shef- 
field. Tho  shire  town  is  in  Burton,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  St.  John.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  the  River  St.  John  ;  the  western  portion  con- 
sists chiefly  of  long  swells  of  land  and  rounded  hills  of 
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little  elevation,  while  that  part  east  of  the  St.  John  ia  very 
low  and  level,  resting  almost  wholly  on  the  gray  and  other 
Bandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  Along  the  St.  John 
there  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial  land,  as  in  Queen's  county 
and  in  the  river  several  large  islands  of  exceeding  fertility, 
which  are  flooded  nearly  every  year,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  excellent  hay.  Lumbering  is  prosecuted  to 
some  extent,  but  Sunbury  may  be  classed  as  an  agricultu- 
ral county. 

The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated :  hay,  10,069  tons; 
wheat,  6,551  bushels;  barley,  973  bushels;  oats,  40,024 
bushels;  buckwheat,  21,911  bushels;  Indian  corn,  7,170 
bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  1,378  bushels ;  turnips,  17,348 
bushels ;  potatoes,  116,357  bushels ;  other  roots,  2,682 
bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  was  4,475  ;  of  cows, 
2,125,  and  of  sheep,  6,688.  The  quantity  of  butter  made 
was  105,704  pounds,  and  of  maple  sugar,  1574  pounds. 

The  only  village  in  this  county  is  Oromocto,  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Oro- 
mocto, as  its  name  implies,  is  a  "  deep  river,"  and  ship- 
building is  prosecuted  on  its  banks  to  some  extent;  vessels 
up  to  1,300  tons  burden  being  built  there,  and  sent  down 
the  St.  John  to  sea.  Ship  timber  of  good  quality  and  large 
size,  especially  hackmatack  (larch),  abounds  in  Sunbury. 
Large  quantities  are  sent  down  the  St.  John,  besides  aflbrd- 
ing  facilities  for  ship-building  in  the  county.  Bituminous 
coals  are  found  in  Sunbury,  but  hitherto  no  mines  have 
been  opened  or  worked. 

York. — ^This  is  a  large  county,  occupying  a  central  po- 
sition in  the  province,  and  lying  across  it  diagonally.  It 
is  bounded  by  Charlotte  county  and  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  Northumber- 
land on  the  north-east ;  the  River  St.  Jolm  flows  across  it 
from  west  to  east,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions. 
Its  geological  character  is  greatly  varied  ;  the  country  is 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  intersected  by  nu 
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merous  lakes  and  streams.  Along  the  latter  there  are 
many  tracts,  or  "  bottoms,"  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  the 
hills  in  general  are  not  deficient  in  fertility,  even  to  their 
summits. 

York  county  contains  2,201,600  acres,  of  which  970,914 
acres  are  granted,  and  the  reraaining  1,230,686  acres  are 
still  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was 
69,017  acres,  and  the  population,  17,618  souls.  There  are 
ten  parishes  in  this  county,  thus  designated  —  Douglas, 
Dumfries,  Fredericton,  Kingsclear,  New  Maryland,  Prince 
William,  Queensbury,  Saint  Mary's,  Southampton,  and 
Stanley.  The  shire  town  is  the  city  of  Fredericton ;  with 
its  environs,  constituting  the  parish  of  that  name,  it  con- 
tained in  1851,  4,458  inhabitants.  This  city  is  the  seat  of 
government  in  New  Brunswick  ;  it  is  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  John,  at  eighty-four  miles  distance  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  this 
point  for  large  sioamevs  and  the  smaller  class  of  sea-going 
vessels.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
consisting  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  several  feet  higher 
than  the  alluvial  intervales  along  the  river.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  a  wide  sweep  of  the  River  St.  John,  which  is 
here  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  in  the  rear  by  a 
range  of  hills,  moderately  elevated,  which  rise  directly 
from  the  plain.  The  streets  are  wide  and  airy ;  they  are 
perfectly  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the 
cultivation  of  gardens,  and  the  planting  of  ornamental 
trees,  have  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation. 

The  lieutenant-governo<r  of  the  province  resides  at 
Fredericton,  in  a  large  stone  building  known  as  Govern- 
ment House.  In  the  Province  building,  which  is  of  wood, 
the  Pro\^incial  Legislature  holds  its  sittings,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  also  meets  there.  The  Crown  Land  Office, 
and  other  public  offices,  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Prov- 
ince building.  King's  College  is  a  substantial  stone 
building,  170  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  standing  on  the 
hill  in  the  rear  of  Fredericton ;  from  it  there  is  a  very  fine 
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view  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  There  are 
barracks  in  the  city,  near  the  river,  with  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  city  has  been 
incorporated  but  a  few  years ;  its  aflfairs  are  managed  in 
St.  John,  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  elected 
by  the  citizens  and  ratepayers.  The  Central  Bank,  located 
at  this  place,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £35,000,  gives  facili- 
ties for  business,  and  from  its  position,  there  is  much  trade 
carried  on  from  Fredericton  with  the  upper  country.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  thriving  place,  which  will  steadily  increase 
with  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country. 

York  is  an  agricultural  county,  although  lumbering  is 
pursued  within  its  limits  to  a  large  extent.  The  crops  of 
1851  are  thus  stated : — hay,  26,430  tons  ;  wheat,  16,142 
bushels  ;  barley,  4,539 bushels ;  oats,  205,343  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 62,765  bushels  ;  Indian  corn,  18,178  bushels;  peas 
and  beans,  6,842  bushels  ;  turnips,  44,616  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 233,695  bushels  ;  other  roots,  6,524  bushels.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  was  11,594 ;  of  cows,  5,705 ;  of 
horses,  2,440  ;  of  sheep,  16,734.  The  quantity  of  butter 
made  was  447,395  pounds  ;  of  maple  sugar,  31,077  pounds. 
There  were  then  thirty-live  saw-mills ;  thirty-one  grist- 
mills ;  eleven  tanneries  ;  five  carding  and  weaving  estab- 
lishments ;  with  477  hand  looms  in  the  county,  at  which 
70,936  yards  of  cloth  were  made. 

Two  very  striking  instances  of  success  attending  the 
formation  of  new  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  by  associ- 
ations of  settlers,  can  be  adduced  in  this  county.  Tlie 
Harvey  settlement  was  formed  in  1837,  by  a  party  of  immi- 
grants from  the  north  of  England,  who  landed  in  the  prov- 
ince in  a  very  destitute  condition.  The  teetotal  settlement 
was  formed  in  1842,  by  a  party  of  destitute  immigrants  from 
the  south  of  Ireland.  Both  these  settlements  are  now  in  the 
most  prosperous  and  thriving  condition;  many  of  the  settlers, 
who  at  the  outset  were  in  actual  want,  are  now  possessed  of 
large  and  valuable  farms,  while  some  have  become  posi- 
tively wealthy.     Theie  persons  were  assisted,  in  the  first 
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instance,  by  being  employed  to  make  roads  through  the 
wilderness  to  their  several  settlements,  for  which  they  were 
paid  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  mode  of  assistance  gave 
them  not  only  profitable  employment,  but  enabled  them  to 
reach  their  lands  with  facility.  The  experiment  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  and  no  doubt  might  be 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  province  with  the  like  favor- 
able results. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  county,  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company  (incorporated  by 
Koyal  Charter,  in  1834)  holds  upwards  of  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  in  one  tract.  This  company  has  from  time 
to  time  expended  larj;  3  sums  in  making  roads,  and  con- 
structing bridges,  mills,  school-houses,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  in  order  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  their 
territory.  Stanley,  a  thriving  village  on  the  River  Nash- 
waak,  was  founded  by  the  company ;  a  good  road  connects 
tliis  village  with  the  city  of  Fredericton.  At  present,  the 
company  sells  lots  of  land,  up  to  300  acres  each,  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  sixpence  currency  per  acre  (equal  to 
three  and  ninepence  sterling),  payable  as  follows : — Deposit 
on  signing  agreement  to  purchase,  sixpence  currency  per 
acre.  The  second  year  no  payment  is  required  ;  the  third 
year  and  each  succeeding  year,  sixpence  currency  per  acre, 
until  the  whole  is  paid,  without  interest.  Larger  quanti- 
ties of  land  may  be  purchased  by  special  agreement,  as 
also  improved  farms,  with  buildings ;  a  liberal  discount  is 
made  by  the  company  to  those  who  pay  in  full  at  the  time 
of  purchasa.  Settlements  have  been  established  on  the 
south-west  Miramichi,  Nashwaak  Mactaquack,  and  Kes- 
wick rivers ;  the  cleared  and  cultivated  land  on  many  of  the 
fe,rms'in  these  settlements,  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  acres. 
Much  of  the  land  is  represented  to  be  of  good  quality, 
especially  near  the  rivers,  and  *here  are  several  mill-sites 
for  sale.  The  company's  commissioner  resides  at  Frederic- 
ton,  and  there  is  an  agent  at  the  port  of  St.  John. 

Carleton. — ^Tliis  county  is  nearly  triangular  in  form ; 
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it  lies  north  of  York,  with  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  west 
York  county  on  the  east,  and  Victoria  to  the  northward. 
The  River  St.  John  runs  nearly  through  its  centre  from 
north  to  south ;  it  contains  700,000  acres,  of  which 
465,802  acres  are  granted,  and  234,198  acres  are  still 
vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was  55,537 
acres,  and  the  population,  11,108  souls. 

There  are  seven  parishes  in  Carleton  county,  as  follows : 
— Brigliton,  Kent,  Northampton,  Simonds,  Wakefield 
Wicklow,  and  Woodstock.  The  shire  town  is  Woodstock 
a  prosperous  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John 
about  sixty-four  miles,  by  the  river,  above  Fredericton. 
The  great  post  road,  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  to 
Lower  Canada,  passes  through  Woodstock ;  and  it  is  at 
the  extreinity  of  a  high  road  from  the  town  of  Houlton, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  on  whicL 
there  is  much  traffic.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
transportation  downward  on  the  River  St.  John  is  quite 
easy.  Steamers  of  light  draught  ply  regularly  during  the 
summer,  from  Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  except  when  tlie 
water  in  the  river  is  very  low ;  but  such  improvements  are 
now  being  made  in  the  navigation  between  these  places, 
that  steamers  will  be  enabled  to  ply  more  frequently  than 
heretofore.  Being  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
country,  the  steady  advancement  of  Woodstock  is  quite 
certain. 

There  is  much  alluvial  land  of  excellent  quality  along 
the  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  in  this  county,  and  the 
upland  is  generally  very  good,  producing  large  crops  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  besides  being  well  adapted  to  horti- 
culture. The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated  : — hay,  15,718 
tons;  wheat,  21,165  bushels;  barley,  8,512  bushels;  pats, 
234,628  bushels;  buckwheat,  131,482  bushels;  Indian 
corn,  14,650  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  7,163  bushels; 
turnips,  73,506  bushels :  potatoes,  174,416  bushels ;  other 
roots,  2,235  bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  in  that 
year  was  8,072 ;  of  cows,  4,026 ;  of  sheep,  14,361.    Tlie 
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quantity  of  butter  made  was  237,172  pounds ;  of  maple 
sugar,  37,520  pounds ;  of  iron  smelted,  770  tons ;  and  of 
lime  burned,  840  casks. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  St.  Andrews  to 
"Woodstock,  by  giving  ready  access  to  the  sea  at  all  sea- 
sons, will  throw  oren  the  resources  of  this  county  in 
timber  and  iron,  and  rapidly  develop  its  great  agricul- 
tural capabilities. 

Victoria. — Next  to  Northumberland,  this  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  province.  It  comprises  all  the  land  on  the 
St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  above  Carleton  county,  which 
belongs  to  New  Brunswick,  and  a  large  portion  of  terri- 
tory watered  by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ilestigouch6. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  west,  by 
Canada  to  the  nortli,  and  by  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Restigouche  on  the  east. 

Victoria  contains  2,872,000  acres,  of  which  only  345,- 
600  acres  are  granted  ;  the  remaining  2,526,400  acres  are 
still  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was 
but  26,834  acres,  and  the  population  5,408  souls. 

The  ranges  of  high  land  which  cross  this  county,  are 
generally  of  the  primitive  rocks  ;  bold  and  rugged  in  their 
outlines,  they  give  the  country  a  wild  and  romantic  aspect. 
But  although  much  of  the  surface  is  elevated,  and  rises 
into  lofty  eminences,  there  are  not  many  abrupt  precipices, 
and  in  general  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep  for  cultivation. 
Along  the  St.  John,  the  belts  of  alluvial  land  become 
more  and  more  narrow  ;  but  there  are  terraces  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  composed  of  successive  deposits 
of  alluvium,  sometimes  consisting  of  five  different  steps, 
indicating  that  number  of  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
stream.  • 

There  are  six  parishes  in  Victoria,  thus  designated — 
Andover,  Madawaska,  Perth,  Saint  Basil,  Saint  Francis, 
and  Saint  Leonard.  The  shire  town  is  Colebrooke,  a  vil- 
lage situate  at  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  which  are 
about  200  miles  from  the  sea.   A  sudden  turn  in  the  river 
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at  this  place,  forms  a  little  peninsula,  upon  which  the 
village  is  placed.  The  whole  waters  of  the  St.  John  are 
precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  seventy-four  feet  in 
height,  and  then  rush  wildly  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  descending  in  that  distance 
forty-five  feet.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  water8 
in  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  and  the  waters  of  the 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  gorge,  up  to  which  the  lower 
St.  John  is  navigable  for  tow-boats,  and  sometimes  for 
small  steamers,  is  119  feet.  Squared  timber  and  round  logs, 
from  the  extensive  forests  on  the  upper  St.  John  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  are  passed  over  the  falls  and  down 
the  rocky  gorge,  but  not  without  considerable  loss  and 
damage,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstancea. 
All  merchandise  and  supplies  for  the  upper  country  aie 
hauled  by  horses  across  the  portage  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basins,  and  this  is  attended  with  great  labor  and 
expense.  A  railway  has  been  projected  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  transit  at  this  point,  to  be  worked  by  a  sta- 
tionary steam-engine  at  the  summit  level,  with  inclined- 
planes  to  the  water  in  either  direction,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  undertaking,  when  completed,  will  be  of  great 
public  and  private  benefit. 

The  Tobique  River,  which  enters  the  St.  John  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  Grand  Falls,  is  almost  wholly 
within  the  county  of  Victoria.  It  is  a  river  of  large  size, 
and  the  land  along  its  valley  is  reported  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  ;  as  yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  wilderness, 
and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  settlers.  The  ledges  of  red 
sandstone,  and  the  cliffs  of  gypsum,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tobique,  with  other  rocks  of  a  favorable  character,  com- 
bine to  form  an  admirable  soil  along  the  river,  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  for  cultivation.  There  is  here  good 
land  sufficient  for  a  large  county,  needing  only  the  labor 
of  men  to  bring  it  into  profitable  cultivation. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Victoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Madavvaska  river,  stands  the  rising  village  of  Edmundston. 
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From  its  position  on  the  St.  John,  at  the  outlet  of  a  navi- 
gable river  flowing  from  extensive  chains  of  lakes,  ex- 
tending to  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
watering  a  wide  extent  of  timber  country,  this  village  bids 
fair  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance  and  consid- 
erable trade. 

The  population  of  Victoria  is  yet  too  scanty  to  have 
done  much  towards  developing  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties. But  considering  the  large  proportion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants who  are  engaged  in  lumbei'ing,  the  following  return 
of  the  crops  of  1851  is  worth  notice: — hay,  6,961  tons; 
wheat,  5,262  bushels ;  barley,  7,979  bushels  ;  oats,  59,163 
bushels ;  buckwheat,  44,730  bushels ;  Indian  corn,  824 
bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  7,824  bushels ;  turnips,  9,195 
bushels ;  potatoes,  84,527  bushels.  The  quantity  of  butter 
made  in  1851,  was  78,467  pounds;  of  maple  sugar,  55,- 
685  pounds;  of  gypsum  quarried,  4,075  tons. 

The  Grand  River,  the  Quisibis,  and  the  Green  River, 
are  three  considerable  streams  in  this  county,  flowing  into 
the  St.  John  from  the  eastward ;  they  interlock  the  Resti- 
couch6  and  its  upper  tributaries,  which  flow  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  various  streams  thus  interlaced,  drain 
a  tract  of  country  containing  more  than  a  million  of  acres, 
of  which  very  little  is  known,  the  whole  being  yet  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  heretofore  visited  only  by  some  ex- 
ploring lumberman,  or  an  adventurous  hunter  and  trap- 
per. The  reports  of  explorers  state  that  there  are  in  this 
tract  thousands  of  acres  of  deep  rich  soil,  covered  with 
the  finest  timber,  standing  more  widely  apart  than  is 
usual  in  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  and  giving  to  the 
country  a  park-like  character. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

WITH  A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  ITS 

RESOURCES,  NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


CHAPTEE  I. 

DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  FORTUNES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1496,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
mariner,  already  somewhat  distinguished  for  skill  and 
enterprise,  obtained  from  Henry  VII.  of  England  a 
patent,  in  favor  of  himself  and  his  three  sons,  to  fit  out  a 
email  squadron,  "  for  the  conquest,  discovery,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  beyond  the  western  ocean,  inhabited  by 
heathens  and  infidels,  and  till  those  times  unknown  to 
Christians." 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  the  following  year,  this  small 
squadron,  consisting  of  one  larger  and  three  small  ships, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  regions  of  the  setting 
sun. 

On  the  24th  day  of  June,  1497,  they  caught  the  fii-st 
glimpse  of  land  in  the  Western  "World.  They  named  the 
spot  they  had  first  sighted  Prima  Vista.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  land  which  they  first  sighted 
was  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  or  Nova  Scotia. 
The  best  authorities,  while  admitting  the  doubt,  favor 
the  opinion  that  it  was  Nova  Scotia.  During  that  and 
the  following  year,  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian 
explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
For  nearly  a  century  after  these  discoveries,  the  English 
bestowed  hardly  any  attention  on  North  America. 

Newfoundland,   on  account  of  its  valuable  fisheries, 
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formed  the  only  exception.  It  was  visited  yearly  by  the 
gliips  of  English  merchants,  and  attempts  were  made  at  an 
early  period  to  colonize  it. 

Cape  Breton  was  resorted  to  by  Englishmen,  in  the  year 
1590.  The  earliest  attempt  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  proper, 
was  made  in  the  year  1598,  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche, 
under  the  direction  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Five  years 
subsequently,  M.  De  Monts  was  appointed,  by  the  same 
monarch,  governor-general  of  Za  Ifouvelle  France,  which 
embraced  Nova  Scotia,  and  extended  from  40  to  54  degrees 
north  latitude.  He  sailed  from  Havre  de  Grace  on  the 
17th  March,  1604,  and  arrived  at  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Acadia  on  the  16th  of  May  following.  The 
first  European  settlement  was  formed  at  this  date,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  Annapolis  River. 
They  called  their  headquarters  Port  Royal  (now  Annap- 
olis Royal). 

Newfoundland  was  taken  formal  possession  of  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England, 
twenty-one  years  prior  to  this  date. 

In  the  year  1613,  the  French  settlement  at  Port  Royal 
(Annapolis)  was  broken  up  by  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  English,  who  con- 
sidered the  French  as  intruders  upon  British  possessions. 
In  1621,  James  I.  of  England  granted  the  whole  country 
called  by  the  French  Acadia,  by  letters  patent,  to  Sir 
William  Alexander.  Sir  William  was  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, and  in  the  patent  the  country  is  named  Wova  Scotia. 
He,  with  several  of  his  countrymen — men  of  distinction — 
fitted  out  fourteen  vessels,  and  effected  some  settlements. 
Knights-baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  foanded  in  the 
year  1024. 

Shortly  after  this  date.  Sir  David  Kirk  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton. 

But  just  as  the  British  were  beginning  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country,  Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1632, 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
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Germans,  ceded  the  whole  of  Acadia  and  Canada  to  the 
king  of  France. 

In  1G54,  as  the  French  were  occupied  with  home  con- 
flicts, a  Britisli  fleet  was  fitted  out  by  Cromwell,  wliich 
soon  effoctcd  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  brought  it 
again  under  the  domain  of  Great  Britain. 

In  16G7  it  was  again  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  one  of  the  conditions  being  the  payment  by  France 
of  £16,000  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  had  expended  that 
amount  on  the  erection  of  forts.  This  condition  was 
never  fulfilled.  The  French  population  at  this  time  was 
reckoned  at  900  or  1,000  at  the  utmost.  The  French  now 
enjoyed  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  In  1690,  however,  an  expedition  under 
Sir  William  Phipps  succeeded  in  wresting  Acadia  from 
the  French ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1696,  it  was 
again  restored  to  France. 

The  French  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia,  (fee.)  sought  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  British  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  people  of  Massachusetts  retaliated  as  they 
were  able.  At  length  they  were  fully  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  taking  Acadia  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, with  the  promise  that  it  should  not  be  again 
ceded  to  France,  they  succeeded,  in  the  year  1710,  in  effect- 
ing  the  conquest  of  Port  Royal.  The  expenses  of  the 
expedition,  which  amounted  to  £23,000,  were  paid  by  the 
British  government. 

Three  years  after  this  date,  peace  having  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1713,  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  "all 
Nuvii  Scotia,  with  its  ancient  boundaries,  as  also  the  city 
of  Port  Royal,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  were 
ceded  to  Groat  Britain." 

The  name  of  Port  Royal  was  now  changed  to  Annapolis 
Royal,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  continued  the  cauital  of  Nova  Scotia  till  1749. 
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General  Nickelson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  subjugation  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  ap- 
pointed its  conimander-in-cliief  in  1714,  and  continued  to 
govern  it  till  1719.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Phillips, 
under  whose  administration  a  council  of  eleven  was  formed. 
At  this  period  the  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Acadians 
and  Indians.  There  were,  of  the  former,  4,000  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  attempts  to  make  them  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  proved,  upon  the 
wiiole,  unsuccessful. 

The  French,  having  lost  Nova  Scotia,  turned  their  at- 
tention with  much  vigor  to  Cape  Breton,  which  remained 
still  in  their  hands.  In  1720^  they  began  the  fortification 
of  Louisburg,  and,  at  the  cost  of  £1,250,000  sterling, 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  America.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Indians,  they  made  frequent  and  very 
destructive  forays  upon  the  British  settlements  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  1745,  an  expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of 
General  Pepperell,  of  New  England,  and  Commodore 
Warren,  of  the  West  India  station,  after  a  brief  siege 
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took  the  fort  and  town  of  Louisburg.  The  Islanil  of  St. 
John  (now  Prince  Edward  Island)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  at  the  same  time.  The  French  made  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retake  Cape  Breton. 

In  1748,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  New  Englanders  and 
the  provincials  generally,  Cape  Breton  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  France. 

The  French,  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  obtain  more 
territory  in  North  America,  maintained  that  it  was  only 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  that  was  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  that  all  the  country  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  belonged  to  the  French 
crown. 

Eoused  by  strong  petitions  from  New  England  against 
this  claim,  the  British    government  resolved  to   begin 
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at  oiico  the  settlement  of  the  country  with  their  own 
people. 

Accordingly  3,700  families  were  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  who  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province.  They  arrived  at  the 
harbor  of  Chebucto  in  the  month  of  June,  1749.  They 
landed,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  on  the 
2l8t  day  of  cTune,  1749,  and  forthwith  began  to  lay  out 
and  build  the  city  of  Halifax,  which  from  that  time  be- 
came the  capital  of  Novu  Scotia.  This  city  was  so  named 
by  Cornwallis  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  an  active 
promoter  of  the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  founding  the 
city.  A  council  of  six  persons,  under  Governor  CornwiiUls 
performed  the  functions  of  government. 

Some  live  or  six  years  later,  Lunenburg  was  settled  ly 
],453  Germans.  What  is  now  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  was  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Cape  Breton  was  still  in  the  ])osse8sion  of  Franco.  lu 
1755,  the  French  population  of  Nova  Scotia  (then  including 
New  Brunswick)  was  18,000  souls.  These  were  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  danger  to  the  British  settlers. 
They  leagued  with  the  Indians  in  conflicts  with  the  British 
settlers.  Both  they  and  the  Indians  were  tools  in  the 
hands  of  France,  which  it  used  against  the  British  at  dis- 
cretion. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1755,  the  French  neutrals 
(Acadians)  were  removed  from  Nova  Scotia  and  distributed 
among  the  other  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
About  7,000  individuals — men,  women,  and  children- 
shared  this  fate.  Their  projierty,  with  the  exception  of 
money  and  movables,  was  confiscated  to  the  government. 
Tliey  had  1,209  oxen,  1,537  .cows,  5,070  young  cattle,  93 
horses,  8,060  sheep,  and  4,197  hogs.  In  the  district  of 
Minas  (Ilorton)  alone,  255  houses,  276  barns,  15  outhouses, 
11  mills,  and  1  church  were  destroyed. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
lands  vacated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  were  set- 
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tied  by  furmors  from  New  England.  The  grandcliildren 
and  groat-!j;randcliildrcn  of  these  inhabit,  at  this  moment, 
the  richest  luid  fairest  j»orti(ms  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Lulli^^^urg,  in  i '.ipo  Breton,  and  Quebec,  in  Canada, 
were  now  the  strongholds  of  the  French  in  America. 
Louifibnrg  was  t\vi(!0  conquered  by  tlio  British.  It  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
(1763)  in  which  the  French  relinquished  all  claims  forever 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  all  the  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  was  in  1758  that  orders  were  given  by  Governor 
Lawrence  for  the  election  of  the  First  Pkovincial  Par- 
liament of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  convened  in  October  of 
that  year.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two  members,  elected 
by  freeholders  among  the  people,  a  council  of  twelve,  and 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown. 

In  1763  Cape  Breton  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1784  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  a  distinct 
government  of  its  own.  But  in  1819  it  was  again  joined 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  continued  a  part  of  that  province 
to  the  present  time. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1784  that  New  Brunswick  was 
separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  erected  into  a  separate 
province. 

In  1769,  the  parliamentary  estimate  for  the  province 
was  £4,375.    In  1772  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  was  19,120.     In  the  year  1776,  after  the  re- 
volted American  colonies  had  declared  their  independence, 
[  1,000  royalists  left  Boston  and  arrived  Jit  Halifax.      It  is 
;  estimated  that  the  population  of  the  province  Avas  aug- 
!  mented  by  the  number  of  20,000  from  this  one  source 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
population,  and  in  the  development  of  her  great  natural 
resources,  has  been  marked,  steady,  regular,  and  will  not 
suiter  by  comparison  with  any  of  her  older  and  more 
powerful  neighbors. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SITUATION.— EXTENT.— NATURAL  FEATURES.— CLIMATE,  etc. 

PosiTiux. — As  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  Kova 
Scotia  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  It  lies  between  43®  25'  and  47®  north 
latitude,  and  between  59°  40'  and  66®  25'  west  lon^i. 
tude.  It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  called  Nova  Scotia  pro- 
per, and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  the  Strait  of  Canseau — an  outlet 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  joining  it  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  province  projects  in  a  southeast  direction 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  about  two  hundred  miles 
farther  east  than  any  other  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent,  except  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  position 
gives  it  great  and  peculiar  commercial  advantages.  It 
marks  it  as  the  great  natural  highway  for  travel  between 
Europe  and  the  continent  of  America,  especially  as  regards 
tlio  vast  portions  of  tliat  continent  lying  north  and  west 
of  tlie  province. 

ExTKxr. — Nova  Scotia  ■:'>i'oper  is  256  miles  in  length 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  100  miles,  and  an  area  of 
15,000  square  miles.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  72  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  3,000 
square  iiilos.  Tiie  wliole  superficial  area  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  is,  therefure,  18,600  square  miles,  or  12,000,000 
acrc3.  Still,  with  an  area  so  limited,  it  is  possessed  of 
vast  mineral  resources — exhaustless  shore  fisheries — m-Qi\t 
diversity  of  soil,  and  has  the  capability  of  raisin"-  with 
pro  til  a  great  variety  of  products. 

Natlual  Featuuks. — Its  surface  is  undulating.  It. 
hili6;  in  some  instances,  are  steep  and  high,  tliougli  liardlv 
ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains, — the  Kv^lmt 
(the  'KJubequid  Chain  ")  being  only  1,100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    Excellent  arable  soil  is  found  on  the  tops 
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of  the  highest  hills,  and  some  of  them  arc  covered  at  this 
moment  with  rich  crops  of  various  grains  and  esculents. 
The  Lakes  and  Rivers^  or  rather  streams  of  the  province,  arc 
very  numerous.  The  hitest  maps  give  400  lakes,  but  this 
is  considerably  short  of  the  number.  We  know  four  lakes 
in  a  single  district,  of  considerable  extent,  and  yielding 
excellent  trout,  Avhich  liave  never  yet  found  their  way  into 
any  map  of  the  province.  The  lakes  generally  afford 
excellent  trout.  Lake  Rossignol  is  the  largest  in  Nova 
Scotia  proper,  being  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  next 
laro-est  is  Ship  Harbor  Lake,  fifteen  miles  long ;  and  the 
next  again,  Grand  Lake,  near  Halifax,  nine  miles  in  length. 
The  lakes  of  Cape  Breton  are  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant. The  principal  of  them  are,  however,  inland  seas 
rather  than  lakes.  The  great  Bras  d'Or  Lake  is  a  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  water,  of  great  depth,  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  abounding  with  the  best  quality  of  fish, — 
mackerel,  herring,  cod,  &c. 

Of  the  Rivers  of  Nova  Scotia,  thirteen  flow  into  North- 
umberland Strait ;  four  into  St.  George's  Bay  ;  seventeen 
into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  t wen ty-four  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  these  are  navigable  for 
the  ordinary  coasting-vessels  of  the  province,  for  distances 
varying  from  two  to  twenty  miles.  The  most  important 
are  the  Shubenacadie,  the  Avon,  and  the  Annapolis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  the  St.  Mary's,  Musquodo- 
boit,  La  Have,  and  Liverpool,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  Bays  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  beautiful  is 
Mahone  Bay  ;  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  in  width,  and  which, 
after  extending  100  miles  inland,  divides  into  two  branches. 
The  northern  branch  is  called  Chiegnecto  Bay,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  southern  braiu'h  is  called  at  its  mouth, 
and  for  the  distance  of  eighteen  niilos,  Minas  Channel ;  it 
then  suddenly  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
ahout  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  twenty  in  breadth, 
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called  the  Basin  of  Minas  ;  its  Easteni  extremity  is  called 
Cobequid  Bay.  The  Bay  of  Fiindy  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  the  extraordinary  height  and  rapidity  of  its  tides 
and  the  oxcellenco  of  its  sliad  fishery.  At  the  mouth  of 
Minas  Channel,  the  sprinf]^  tide  rises  about  fifty  feet,  while 
at  the  month  of  the  Shnbenacadie,  near  the  head  of  Cobe- 
quid Bay,  at  the  spring  tides  it  attains  to  the  hci<rht  of 
seventy-five  feet. 

The  Harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  are  numerous,  deep,  and 
spacious.     There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  country  in  the 
world,  of  the  same  extent,  possessed  of  so  many  and  such 
excellent  harbors.     The  Ilarhor  of  Halifax  ranks  first  in 
importance.     It  is  pronounced  by  the  highest  authorities 
"  one  of  the  best  in  the  world."     It  is  of  easy  access  for 
ships   of  every  class.     It  is  capacious  enough  to  afib/d 
anchorage  for  the  navies  of  all  Europe  ;  it  is  also  so  situ- 
ated as  to  aff'ord  protection  from  every  wind.     It  runs  over 
fii'teen  miles  inland.,  and  after  passing  the  city  of  Halifax 
and  having  considerably   narrowed    about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  above  the  city,  it  suddenly  expands  into  Bedford 
Basin,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  an  area  of  nine 
square  miles,  completely  shut  in  from  the  sea  andailbrdinw 
good    anchorage   throughout,   with   from   four   to  thirty 
fathoms  of  water.     The  coast  lino  of  Nova  Scotia  extends 
over  a  distance   of  1,000   miles;  and  good  harbors  are 
acces3ii)le  on  every  side.     The  best  are,  however,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.     Between  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
there  are  nineteen  harbors  easy  of  access,  capacious,  and 
secure  fur  first-class  ships.      There  are  also  on  tlie  same 
coast  and  within  the  same  distance  forty  other  harbors  of 
inferior  capacity,  available  for  vessels  of  from  300  to  500 
tons.     Tliere  are  some  excellent  harbors  also  on  the  north 
side  of  the  province. 

The  Island  of  Capo  Breton  is  second  only  to  Nova 
Scotia  proper,  in  the  number  and  (capacity  of  its  harbors. 
The  "  Big  Bras  d'Or,"  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
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made,  is  one  grand  harbor.  The  Strait  of  Canseau,  which 
is  eigliteen  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  one-half  to  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  breadth,  with  from  fourteen  to  thirty 
fatlioms  of  water,  comprises  several  good  harbors.  It  is 
the  grand  highway  for  vessels  running  between  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  of  the  American  coast  lying  west 
of  its  southern  termination.  It  is  often  preferred  to  the 
more  dangerous  route  by  the  north  of  Cape  Breton,  by 
vessels  bound  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  east  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Scenery. — The  scenery  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  grand  or 
imposing,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  other  coun- 
tries.    Still  it  is   diversified,  picturesque,  and  in  some 
instances,  of  exceeding  beauty.   We  know  of  no  scenery — 
natural  scenery — that  can  surpass  that  of  Mahone  Bay.    It 
is  for  sio-ht,  not  for  description.     The  same  may  be  said 
also  of  the  view  one  obtains  from  the  bluff  of  Ga^e  Blo- 
'iiiidon,  and  some  heights  of  the  North  Mountain  of  Corn- 
^•allis, — whence  may  be  seen  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley 
of  Cornwallis — Ilorton  with  its  Grand  Pre — the  flourishing 
little  towns  of  Canning,  Kentville,  and  Wolfville — 6,000 
acres  of  the  finest  marsh-land  in  the  world — ^upward  of 
3  000  snow-white  cottages  and  farm-houses — thirty  church- 
es—twenty-six school-houses — six  temperance  halls — thou- 
sands of  orchards  in  blossom,  or  laden  with  fruit,  according 
to  the  season, — the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its  numerous  in- 
lets and  little  estuaries,  and  the  twelve  rivers  that  pour  their 
waters  into  its  bosom,  may  be  all  taken  in  with  one  sweep 
of  the  naked  eye — while   the  glass  will  add  still  more 
to  the  number   and  beauty  of  the  objects  that  consti- 
tute the  entire  scene.      A  portion  of  four  of  the  finest 
counties  in  the  province  is  before  you,  while  the  garden 
of  Kova  Scotia  is  at  your  feet.     The  view  obtained  from 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  North  Mountain  of  Annapolis  is 
scarcely  inferior.     The  scenery  of  Truro,  of  Pictou,  and 
Bections  of  Cape  Breton,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
Cluiate. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  by  no  means 
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SO  S3vere  as  it  is  reported  to  be,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Though,  at  some  seasons,  the  weather 
is  very  severe,  as  compared  with  England,  Ireland,  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  still  it  is  more  conducive  to  health 
than  the  milder  but  more  humid  corresponding  seasons 
in  those  countries.  Tlie  length  and  severity  of  Kova 
Scotia  winters  are  greatly  compensated  by  the  mildness 
and  beauty  of  autumn, — which  is  protracted,  not  unfio- 
quently,  into  the  middle  of  December, — as  well  as  by  the 
months  of  steady  sleighing  which  follow. 

Temperature. — The  extreme  of  cold  is  24*  Fahr.  belo\v 
zero  ;  the  extreme  of  heat,  95°  above,  in  the  shade.  These 
extremes  are  not  often  attained  to  of  late  years.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  43°.  There  are  about 
100  days  in  which  the  temperature  is  above  Y0°  in  sum- 
mer. There  are  about  twenty  nights  in  the  year  in  which 
the  temjKrature  is  below  zero.  The  coldest  season  is  from 
the  last  week  of  Dcoemljer  till  the  first  week  of  March. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  mean  temper- 
ature of  several  European  cities,  as  compared  with  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Toronto,  C.  W. : 


Latitude. 


Fahrenheit 


44" 

43 

62 

63 

60 

49 


40' Halifax 43.8 

39   Toronto 44.4 

31    Berlin 47.5 

23   Dublin 49.1 

7   Frankfort 49.6 

39   Cherbourg 52.1 


MEXK   SUMMER  TEMPERATURE. 

Fahrenheit 

Halifax 62.0 

Toronto 64.5 

Greenwich  60 . 9 

Berlin 63  2 

Cherbourg 61.9 

Tlie  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  about  forty- 
one  inches.  Of  this  quantity  about  six  and  a  half  inches 
fall  in  the  form  of  snow.     The  annual  depth  of  snow  is 
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eif'ht  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  this  quantity  of  snow  is 
not  allowed  to  rest  long  in  its  solid  form.  There  are  about 
114  days  of  rain  on  the  average  in  each  year,  and  much  of 
this  rain  occurs  in  winter.  The  average  days  of  snow  in 
each  year  is  about  sixty. 

Violent  tempests  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova 
gcotia.  The  prevailing  winds  are  the  south-west,  west, 
and  north-west.  In  summer  the  north,  north-west,  and 
west  winds  are  cool  and  dry.  In  winter  they  are  cold  and 
piercing.  The  south  and  south-west  are  mild — agreeable 
—delightful.  The  north-east  brings  our  greatest  snow- 
storms ;  the  east  and  south-east  our  most  disagreeable 
rain-storms. 

The  Seasons. — Spring  commences  in  Nova  Scotia 
witli  the  beginning  of  April.  Seed-time  and  planting 
continue  till  the  middle  of  June. 

Summer  begins  witli  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  em- 
braces July  and  August.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid  in  the 
middle  and  western  parts  of  the  province,  where  the  hay, 
crop,  and  usually  nearly  all  the  grain-crops,  are  harvested 
by  the  last  week  of  August  or  first  week  of  September. 

Autumn  is  the  finest  season  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is 
mild,  serene,  and  cool  enough  to  be  bracing,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  of  a  purity  that  renders  it  peculiarly  exhil- 
arating and  health-giving.  The  "  Indian  summer"  occurs 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts 
from  three  to  ten  days. 

The  Winter  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  said  to  comprise 
about  four  months.  It  begins,  some  seasons,  with  the  1st 
of  December,  and  runs  into  the  month  of  April.  Other 
seasons  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  December  and  ends 
with  the  last  of  March. 

The  moan  temperature  of  Spring  is  49  ;  of  Summer, 
62;  of  Autumn,  35  ;  of  "Winter,  22. 

Variety  of  Productions  as  a  Test  of  Climate. — Similari- 
ty in  agricultural  productions  furnishes  a  very  fair  criterion 
for  the  comparison  of  the  climates  of  difi'erent  countries. 
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Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangel-wurtzel,  tomatoes,  and  other  roots  and 
grains  grow  in  abundance  and  perfection  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller 
garden-fruits  attain  the  utmost  perfection.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  peaches  and  grapes  ripen  in  the  open 
air. 

Health  and  Longevity. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  highly  favorable  both  to  health  and  length  of  days. 
Men  and  women  frequently  attain  to  the  age  of  eighty  years 
with  the  full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties,  and  in 
excellent  bodily  health.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  men 
enjoying  good  health  at  ninety ;  and  not  a  few  reach 
one  hundred  years,  while  some  pass  over  that  extreme 
boundary. 

Let  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  in  Nova 
Scotia  be  compared  with  that  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
State  of  Ehode  Island  : — 


Nova  Scotia,  1  in  70.71,  or  less  than  li 
Rhode  Island,  1  in  46.11,  or  mure  than  2 
Great  Britain,  1  in  44.75,  or  more  than  2 


per  cent 


The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  noted  for  the  genera- 
tion of  any  disease  peculiar  to  itself.  Diphtheria  has,  of 
late  years,  been  its  most  terrible  scourge. 


CHAPTER  m. 


NATURAL   RESOURCES. 


The  natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  country  of  equal  extent  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Our  sketch  of  them  here  will  be  compre- 
hensive, though  necessarily  very  brief. 

BoT^jticAL. — "We  only  enumerate  the  plants  and  trees 
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that  enter  more  especially  into  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  province.  The  most  important  of  these  are :  -the 
white  and  red  pine;  the  hemlock;  the  black,  red,  and 
white  spruce ;  the  fir,  and  the  hackmatack  or  juniper,  of 
the  order  coniferw.  The  trees  enumerated  are  commonly 
called  soft  wood.  They  are  brought  into  market  in  the 
form  of  boards,  plank,  shingles,  scantling,  &c.  The 
hackmatack  is  very  valuable  as  ship-timber. 

Among  the  most  useful  hardwood  trees  are  the  black 
sugar-maple,  the  white  sugar-maple,  the  white  soft  maple, 
the  red  maple,  the  striped  maple,  the  mountain  maple ; 
the  white  ash,  the  black  ash ;  the  white  beech,  the  red 
beech ;  the  w^hite  oak,  the  black  oak ;  the  yellow,  the 
black,  the  white,  the  canoe,  and  the  poplar-leaved  birch ; 
and  the  hazel.  The  rock-maple  ranks  high  for  the  su- 
perior quality  of  its  timber.  The  variety  known  as  bird's- 
eye  maple  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
The  black  birch  is  also  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  and  when  highly  polished  is  preferred  by  many 
to  mahogany,  to  which,  in  that  state,  it  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance.       Birches  are  also  used  in  ship-building. 

Among  the  ornamental  trees  of  Nova  Scotia  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  sumach,  the  wild  pear,  the  mountain  ash, 
the  wild  hawthorn,  the  wild  red  cherry,  the  willow,  the 
aspen,  the  poplar,  the  white-leaved  poplar,  the  acacia. 
Distinguished  among  medicinal  plants  are  the  black 
cherry-tree  and  the  sarsaparilla.  Among  the  wild  plants 
of  Nova  Scotia,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  are  the  May-flower,  the  white  pond-lily,  the  wild 
rose,  the  Indian  cup,  Solomon's  seal,  the  tree  cranberry, 
the  pigeon-berry,  the  Indian  hemp,  the  wild  pea,  the  star- 
flower,  the  violet. 

The  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry, 
whortleberry,  cranberry,  gooseberry,  are  the  principal 
fruit-bearing  plants. 

Agkicultural. — For  a  country  of  such  limited  area, 
Neva  Scotia  possesses  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  the 
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capability  of  raising,  with  profit,  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
ducts. 

Young,  in  his  "  Letters  of  Agricola,"  published  some 
forty-four  years  ago,  classified  the  principal  soils  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  foHows : 

1.  Marsh. — A  compound  of  fine  particles   of  sand 
limestone,  clay,  calcareous  earth, — of  shells  and  putres- 
cent remains  of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  lived  and 
decayed  upon  it. 

2.  Fresh-water  Intervale. — The  finest  of  Nova  Scotia 
loams. 

3.  Upland  Loams. — Of  the  same  material,  but  the 
parts  are  bulkier,  and  not  so  well  mixed. 

4.  Sandy  or  Gravelly  Uplands. — Unproductive  to  any 
remunerative  degree,  in  their  natural  state ;  but  capable 
of  great  improvement  by  the  addition  of  clay. 

5.  Clay  in  the  Unsubdued  State. — The  most  barren  of 
all  soils,  but  capable  of  being  rendered  eminently  fertile, 
by  the  mixing  of  a  quantity  of  sand  with  it,  sufiicient  to 
open  its  pores,  and  then  spreading  over  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime. 

Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  College,  classifies  the 
soils  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  The  soils  of  the  Metamorphic  district  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast. 

2.  The  soils  of  the  Metamorphic  districts  of  the  inland 
bills. 

3.  The  soils  of  the  Carboniferous  and  New  Red  Sand- 
stone districts. 

4.  The  Marine  and  Eiver  Alluvia,  Marshj  and  Inter- 
vale soil. 

5.  Bog  soils. 

Fh'st. — The  Metamorphic  District  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
If  you  run  a  straight  line  from  the  north  of  Clare,  in  Dig- 
by,  to  the  head  of  Chcdabucto  Bay,  nearly  all  to  the  south 
of  that  line  will  belons  to  this  district.     It  is  an  uneven 
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bnt  not  very  elevated  country.     It  is  composed  of  slate, 
granite,   and  quartzose  rocSs.     It   abounds  with  hikes, 
streams,  and  rocky  ridges ;  and  cental'     *he  greater  part 
of  the  barren  lands  of  the  province,     c  cultivable  soil, 
there  are  t^vo  kinds, — the  granitic  and  slaty.     The  gra- 
nitic is  usually  coarse  and  sandy,  and  often  covered  with 
black  vege!;able  mould.     In  most  cases  it  produces  good 
crops.     This  kind  of  soil  is  abundant  in  the  county  of 
Shclburne  ;  between  Chester  and  Halifax;  at  Musquodo- 
boit  Harbor  ;  between  Indian  Harbor  and  Cape  Canseau  ; 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Kings  and  Annapolis,  which 
are  on  the  northern  margin  of  this  district.     These  soils 
are  generally  deficient  in  lime,  gypsum,  and  phosphates, 
while  often  well  supplied  with  alkaline  matter.    It  is  a 
happy  arrangement  that  this  kind  of  soil  occurs  near  the 
sea,  where  the  very  elements  of  fertility  which  it  lacks 
can  be  supplied  from  sea-weed  and  fish  ofial,  which  are 
both  abundant  and  accessible  in  the  districts  which  have 
most  need  of  them.     The  slaty  variety  of  this  district  con- 
sists usually  of  clays — more  or  less  stiff,  sometimes  light 
and  shingly.     When  not  too  much  encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  or  too  shallow,  tliey  are  generally  culti- 
vable, and  sometimes  of  very  fair  quality.     They  are  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement  by  draining,  sanding,  liming, 
and  receiving  an  occasional  covering  of  sea  manure  or 
compost.     Soils  of  this  description  occur  abundantly  in 
Clare,  Yarmouth,   North  Queens,  Lunenburg,   Halifax, 
and  southern  Guysborough  ; — some  of  which  is  under  ex- 
cellent cultivation,  and,  for  some  kinds  of  crops,  will  take 
rank  with  any  upland  in  the  province.     When  properly 
cultivated,  this  land  yields  excellent  pasturage,  and  might 
be  made  a  source  of  wealth,  by  rearing  flocks  and  herds. 
There  are  140,000  acres  of  cultivable  ungranted  land  in 
this  section  of  the  province. 

Second. — ^We  have  the  soils  of  the  Inland  Hills, — the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  districts.  Under  this  head  may 
be  comprised  the  Cobequid  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
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Cai)e  Chiefijnecto  to  the  east  of  Earltown,  on  the  borders  of 
Pictou ;  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Valley  of  Curn- 
wallis  (locally  called  "  the  South  Mountain") ;  all  the 
liilly  country  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Stewiacko 
through  Pictou,  Sydney,  and  Northern  Guysborough 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  of  Cape  Breton.  With 
some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  soils  of  these  districts 
may  be  characterized  as  good.  They  are  often  deep,  and 
easily  worked,  and  always  fertile.  In  their  original  state 
they  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  hard- wood  timber- 
and  when  well  cultivated,  yield  excellent  crops  of  hay, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  and 
green  crops.  In  the  more  fertile  parts  of  these  hilly 
ranges,  as  in  South  Ilorton,  New  Annan,  Earltown,  the 
Pictou  Hills,  Lochaber,  and  northern  Cape  Breton,  there 
are  tine  nourishing  agricultural  t'cttlements.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  soil  included  in  the  granitic  district  ap- 
proaches in  quality  the  soils  of  these  districts,  as  in  Clare 
North  yarmouth.  Queens,  Easvdon,  and  Douglas  in 
Hants,  for  example.  The  quantity  of  ungranted  (crown) 
lands  in  these  districts  may  be  stated,  in  round  numbers 
at  about  400,000  acres. 

Third. — We  coiru}  to  the  soils  of  the  Carljoniferous  and 
Nev)  lied  Sandatoue  districts.  These  occupy  the  low 
country  of  Annapolis,  Kings,  Hants,  Colchester,  Cumber- 
land, Pictou,  Guysborough,  Sydney,  and  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Cape  Breton.  In  some  cases  it  rises  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills-  Dr.  Dawson  has  four  varieties  under  this 
head. — 1.  The  loamy  and  marl}'  soils  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous system,  which  occur  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
deposits  of  limestone  and  gypsum,  and  of  which  the  soils 
of  Mabou,  Whycocomah,  Long  Point,  Middle  River,  Bad- 
deck,  Boularderie,  Red  Islands,  Irish  Cove,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Cape  Breton  :  Antigonish,  South  River,  Mcrigo- 
mish,  parts  of  East  and  West  Rivers  of  Pictou,  River 
John,  Cape  John.  Tatamagouche,  Gulf  Shore  of  Wallace, 
AVeutworth,  and  Pugwash  ;  much,  also,  of  South  Colches- 
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ter  and  Soutli  Hants,  Stcwlaclce,  Shnbenacadic,  Newpoi 
WindsGi,  Gay's  River,  and  parts  of  Musquodoboif.  nu 
be  "•iven  as  good  specimens  of  tliis  class.     The  soil  of   ' 
these  localities  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  first-class  up- 
lands, not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  upland  of  any  country, 
when  i)roperly  tilled.* 

2.  There  are  tho  clays,  sands,  and  stony  grounds  of  tho 
carboniferous  district.  These  are  light-colored  or  reddish 
gtilf  clayti,  white  and  gray  sands,  and  ground  filled  with 
fii\[f<ry  fragments  of  hard  sand-stone,  and  sometimes  peb- 
bles and  other  rocks.  This  soil  is  greatly  inferior  to  tho 
kind  last  described,  though  often  in  its  close  vicinity,  and 
even  intersecting  it. 

3.  Loams  and  Sands  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Those 
are  limited  to  the  country  bordering  on  tho  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Thej  occur  near  Truro ;  they  skirt  both  sides  of  Cobequid 
I3ay  ;  occur  in  several  places  in  Hants,  but  more  extensive- 
ly in  the  Valley  of  CornwalHs,  and  onward  toward  Annap- 
olis. Generally  they  are  of  a  bright-red  color,  and  vary 
from  loams  to  sandy  loams,  and  light  sands.  When  not 
"run  out,"  the  red  loams  and  sands  abound  in  oxide  of 
iron,  liinc,  and  gypsum,  but  they  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phates and  alkalies.  They  are  admirable  for  the  culture 
of  the  apple  and  other  I'ruits,  also  for  potatoes  and  Indian 
corn ;  while  as  grain  soils  they  are  inferior  to  the  best 
soils  of  the  carboniferous  and  silurian  districts. 

4.  The  soil  of  the  Trap  district,  which  is  confined  to 
the  North  Mountain  of  Kings  and  Annapolis,  and  its  pro- 
lon^-ation  in  Digby,  and  to  a  few  isolated  patches  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tho  bay,  yields  well  at  first,  but  soon  be- 
comes degenerated.  It  is  best  fitted  for  pasturage,  and  is 
beini^  largely  used  for  that  purpose. 

JTQ^irth. — These  are  the  Alluvial  soils.  These  are  the 
best  soils  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
class;  Red  Marsh,  Blue  Marsh,  and  Intervale. — 1.  The 

*  Tho  quantity  of  ungranted  land  of  this  superior  class  is  about  two  hundred 

thousand  acres. 
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Red  Marali  is  far  the  best.     There  is  no  soil  in  the  -world 

to  surpass  the  best  portions  of  it.     Some  portions  af  the 

Grand  Pr6  of  Ilorton,  and  the  Cornwallis  Midd.c  and 

Upper  Dykes,   have  been   cropped  for  upwards  of  200 

years  without  manure.     The  richness  of  this  soil  is  such 

that  when  carted  on  upland  it  niakcB  excellent  manure. 

It  has  87.00    per  cent,  of  Bilicious  Band,  very  fine, 

in  its  composition. 
OrKHiiic  matter. 
Chlorine. 
Soda. 
Potash. 

Siili)hurio  Acid. 
Litne. 
Alumina. 
Magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 
O.xidc  of  Iron. 
Magnesia. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 
Moisture. 

The  weak  point  oi  mis  soil  is  the  small  proportions  of 

phosphates  it  contains;  and  although  it  may  bear  crup. 

ping  for  generations  without  manure,  it  will  gradually 

run  out.    Draining  is  essential  to  its  fertility.    Adinittini^  i 

the  sea-water  to  deposit  new  layers  of  mud,  is  one  method 

of  restoring  its  power.     Bone-dust  and  guano  are  the  best  '■ 

restoratives. — 2.   Ulue  Marsh — which  is  also  known  by  ' 

the  names,  inshore  dyke,  low  marsh,  corky  dyke,  and  "ray  ' 

marsh — is  much  inferior  to  the  red  marsh.     It  contains 

more  vegetable  matter  than  the  red,  and  is  often  not  much  I 

superior  to  boggy  swamp.     Draining  and  heavy  limine  'l 

have  been  tried  on  this  kind  of  marsh  with  excellent  effect.    ' 

When  drawn  out  and  composted  with  lime  or  marl,  it 

makes  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  upland  grass. — 3.  The 

J^Yesh-icate)'  Alluvium  of  Nova  Scotia  is  generally  of  very 

good  quality.     There  is  hardly  a  river,  or  even  a  brook 

in  Nova  Scotia  which  is  not  skirted  with  more  or  less  of 

this  beautiful  and  ])roductive  soil.    It  is  spoken  of  usually 

under  the  name  Intervale.     There  are  about  40,000  acres 

of  alluvial  soil  ungrauted  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Brttou. 
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Fift^- — Tlicro  are  tlio  Bog  Soils.  Much  of  the  bog 
land  i»f  Nova  Scotia  is  called  meadow,  and  is  covered  with 
natural  grass.  Other  portions  are  covered  with  uprueo, 
alder,  and  other  trees,  and  usually  called  swamps;  and 
others  again  are  covered  with  low  shrubs  and  moss,  and 
arc  known  simply  by  the  naino  lo<js.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bog  soil  of  this  province  is  at  present  unproductive. 
It  is,  however,  being  ra])idly  reclaimed.  "When  cleared, 
and  burned,  and  drained,  and  limed,  and  sanded,  it  is 
found  to  bo  cfpial  in  productiveness  to  good  marsh  land. 
After  being  once  well  cidtivated,  it  will  yield  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  without  manuring. 

The  natural  ca])abilitics  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  an  agricul- 
tural country,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
table,  compiled  from  authoritative  documents : 


PnODUCE  PER 

ACRE. 

8taf<i  of 

Strtte  of 

Onnndft 

Now 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

Wo«t. 

Brunswick 

.  Novft  Scotia, 

Wheat, 

bushels,  14 

]5i 

12t 

20 

25  to    33 

Barley, 

16 

24 

17i 

29 

89  to    40 

Oats, 

"        26 

83t 

24jt 

34 

85  to    45 

Rye, 

n 

16^ 

lU 

20 ; 

85  to    45 

Buckwheat, 

"       u 

H 

16t 

83i 

40  to    45 

Indian  Corn, 

«'        25 

4U 

2-11 

4U 

80  to    60 

Potatoes, 

"         00 

69 

84 

226 

200  to  350 

Turnips, 

"        88 

.    . 

.   • 

460 

400  to  600 

Hay, 

tons, 

u 

•  • 

If 

Uto8 

What  relates  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Now 
Bnuiftwlck,  is  taken  upon  the  authority  of  Professor  John- 
stun  and  Principal  Daw^^on.  The  rates  per  acre  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Agriculture,  James  Iron,  Esq.,  verified  by  my 
own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  farmers. 
In  Curnwallis,  well-manured  upland  yields  300  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  ;  while  on  the  dyked  land  of  that  place, 
COO  bushels  have  been  raised  off  one  acre.  Seventy  bush- 
els of  oats  have  been  raised  off  the  same  land.  Also  forty 
bushels  per  acre  of  wdieat.  This  is  of  the  very  best  dyke 
land,  but  witbou'..  being  manured. 
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ZooLOGicAii. — Like  most  of  tlieir  brethren  on  this  conti- 
nent, the  aborigines  of  Nova  Scotia  lived  by  huntino-  and 
fisliing.  The  early  immigrants  too  found  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  chase  and  the  fishery,  which  the  forests  and 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and  shores  of  the  country  aiforded.  They 
prosecuted  the  dej)artment  of  hunting  with  such  excessive 
eagerness,  that  in  less  than  one  century,  more  than  one 
valuable  species  became  extinct,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  most  valuable,  both  for  fur  and  food,  became  very 
scarce. 

Among  the  native  qiiadrrijoeds  of  the  province,  the 
moose,  cariboo,  bear,  fox,  lynx,  weasel,  martin,  otter, 
minx,  fisher,  woodchuck,  hare,  raccoon,  porcupine,  beaver 
musquash,  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  are  still  to  be  found. 

Tiie  moose  is  the  most  splendid  animal  of  our  forest.  Ho 
is  generally  sixteen  hands  high.  His  palmated  horns 
which  he  sheds  annually  in  February,  weign  from  thirtv 
to  forty  pounds.  He  has  no  lu'ow  antlers.  Ilis  head  is 
long,  neck  sliort,  ears  large  and  pointed,  and  nostrils  great- 
ly dihited.  llis  upper  lij)  is  very  broad  and  pendent,  his 
legs  long,  tail  short ;  his  hoof  is  cloven,  and  when  he  trots 
the  chittoring  of  it  can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  His  col- 
or is  light  gray,  mixed  with  a  dark  red.  His  flesh  is  ten- 
der, delicate,  easy  of  digestion,  palatable,  and  nourishirn^ 
He  ruminates  like  the  ox,  and  feeds  on  moss,  on  the  natu- 
ral grass  of  intervales,  and  on  the  tender  buds  and  leaves 
of  a  species  of  maple  called  mooscwood. 

The  cariboo  is  distinguislied  by  having  brow  antlers, 
which  are  rounder  than  the  horns  of  the  moose.  It  is  not 
so  tall  as  the  moose,  but  more  swift.  Its  flesh  is  very  ten- 
dor,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  nourishing  qualities.  Both 
moose  and  cariboo  were  very  numerous  in  Nova  Scotia 
forty  years  ago,  but  they  are  fast  dis";jpearing. 

The  only  kind  of  bear  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  hlach  hear, 
which  attains  to  a  very  large  si/e,  and  weighs  from  500  to 
800  pounds. 

"We  have  four  varieties  oi  fox — the  red,  gray,  silver,  and 
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black.  Their  fur,  with  that  of  the  otter,  minx,  and  bea- 
ver, forms  a  valuable  export.  That  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  fur  in  the  world,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  "  a  medal  was  awarded  to  "W.  J.  Cole- 
man, Esq.,  for  a  very  choice  collection  of  skins — fine  speci- 
mens of  silver,  red,  and  cross  fox,  otter,  and  minx,"  by  the 
jury  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

The  native  birds  of  Nova  Scotia  are  too  numerous  to 
be  even  enumerated  here.     Each  of  the  six  orders  into 
which  birds  have  been  divided,  is  well  represented.     Of 
the  order  Jiapiores  are  two  families:  the  falcons  and  owls  ; 
prominent  specimens  of  which  are,  the  bald-eagle,  the  fish- 
hawk,  hen-hawk,  and  sparrow-hawk ;  of  the  owls,  we  have 
the  white  owl,  great-eared  owl,  speckled  owl,  horned  owl, 
barn  owl.    Of  the  order  PercAers,  there  are  the  shrikes^ 
warhlers,  thrushes,  jly-catchers^  chatterers,  finches,  cross- 
hills  crows,  creepers,  humming-hirds,  kingfishers,  swallows, 
night-hawks  /  under'  each  of  these  families  there  are  many 
gpecies,  which  I  attempt  not  to  enumerate.     Of  the  order 
Climhers,  the  woodpecker  is  the  most  familiar  family  in 
Nova  Scotia.      Of  the  order  Scrapers,  the  grouse  and 
pigeons  are  the  chief  families  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which 
the  birch-])artridge,  spruce-partridge,  and  wild-pigeon  are 
well  known  specimens.     Of  the  order  Waders,  there  are 
herons,  snipes,  phalaropes,  and  plovers.     Of  the  last  order, 
the  Swimmers,  we  have  six  families— the  ducks  and  geese, 
divers,  auks,  gulls,  gannets,  and  grebes. 

The  reptiles  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  very  numerous, 
neither  are  they  large  in  size,  nor  injurious  to  man.  The 
principal  are  the  tortoise  (fresh  water)  ;  several  species  of 
snakes ;  some  lizards  ;  several  species  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
newts. 

Fish  forms  one  of  the  chief  natural  resources  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  With  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland, no  other  country  on  this  continent  can  ap- 
proach Nova  Scotia  in  tlie  article  of  fish.     Her  seas,  hays, 

and  coasts  abound  with  inexliaustible  quantities  of  mack- 
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erel,  herring,  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  alewives  oi  ^a?perean 
pollock,  saliiiOM,  and  ehad.     All  these  Jire  superior  in  qual- 
ity.    There  is  hardly  a  lake,  river,  or  streamlet,  that  doea 
not  abound  with  excellent  trout,  salmon,  perch,  or  somo 
other  kind  of  Ircsh-water  fish.     The  cod,  mackerel,  and 
herring,  are  the  most  important  and  numerous.     The  cod 
and  haddock  frequent  the  coast  of  the  province  throiu'liout 
nearly  its  entire  extent,  and  in  quantities  which  hardly 
know  exhaustion.     The  macl'tTt'^  come  in  vast  ^^sohules-^ 
of  several  miles  in  breadth,  sometimes  so  dense  as  to  im- 
pede  the  progress  of  smaller  vessels.     With  proper  uppli- 
anccs  immense  quantities  can  be  secured  at  a  single  haul 
from  these  masses.     Upwards  of  3,000  barrels  have  been 
taken  in  a  single  night,  and  1,000  barrels  in  a  single  hrail. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855,  upwards  of  20,000  barrels  of  mt.ck- 
erel  were  taken  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax  alone.    Mackerel 
of  the  first  quality  abound  in  the  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lukes 
Cape  Breton.      There  is  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  herring  may  not  be  caught  in  abundance.    The 
halihit  is  a   delicious   fish,    attaining  sometimes  to  the 
weight  of  500  pounds ;  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.     The  Bay  of  Fundy  shad  is  a  splendid  fish,  greatly 
valued,  and  always  in  demand  at  a  good  price,  at  home 
and  abroad.     It  is  seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  witli  its  basins,  and  estuaries,  and  trib- 
utary rivers,  being  its  chief  resort.     The  alewife,  aloof,  or 
gaspereau,  is  caught  in  rivers  and  streams,  where  it  resorts 
in  great  quantities  in  spring.    The  ««Zmwi  is  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  of  Xova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  is  taken 
on  the  coast  in  spring,  before  it  has  entered  the  rivers. 
The  common  trout,  and  salmon-trout  are  found  in  all  lakes,  i 
rivers,  and  brooks.     The  eel,  perch,  and  smdt,  abound  in  I 
the  harbors  and  streams.  i! 

Of  shdl-fah  our  coasts  furnish  the  following  specimens: 
The  lobster,  muscle,  sea  clam,  cockle,  blue  crab,  nipple- 
fish,  oyster,  periwinkle,  quahog,  scallop,  razor-iisli,  shore 
clam,  sea-spider,  soldier-crab,  sea-crab,  and  star-fisli. 
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CHAFTER  IV. 

POPULATION,  STATISTICS,  &C. 

The  study  of  tlie  increase  and  origin  of  the  population 
of  a  country  is  both  interesting  and  important.  The  peo- 
i)le  of  a  country,  after  all,  is  its  most  precious  treasure. 
It  is  its  men  that  make  a  country  great  or  otherwise. 
Every  thing  relating  to  the  origin,  character,  habits,  and 
nroo'i'ess  of  the  population  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  care- 
ful preservation  and  study.  Till  the  taking  of  the  last 
census  in  this  province,  there  had  been  a  very  sad  neglect 
in  securing  and  preserving  information  on  these  subjects. 
The  Mic  Mac  Indians  and  French  Acadians  constituted 
tlie  bulk  of  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  inclusive  of 
Cape  Breton  and  what  now  forms  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  prior  to  the  year  1755,  when  the  expulsion  of 
the  disloyal  Acadians  took  place.  A  considerable  acces- 
sion to  tlie  British  population  was  made  in  1749,  when  the 
city  of  Halifax  was  founded. 

At  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  disloyal  Acadians, 
the  British  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  only  5,000. 

Three  years  after  this  date  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  inviting  the  people  of 
]^ew  England  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  banished  Aca- 
dians. The  terms  were  very  liberal,  and  hundreds  of 
substantial  farmers  came  over  and  settled  in  the  several 
districts  left  vacant  by  the  Acadians. 

In  1764:  the  population  of  the  province  was  estimated 
at  13,000.  The  American  AVar  of  Independence  added 
considerably  to  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
number  of  loyalists  who  sought  refuge  in  the  province 
I  during  that  war  has  been  estimated  at  20,000.  Their 
'  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Shelburne, 
Digby,  Annapolis,  Hants,  and  Guysborough. 
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Emigration  from  Scotland  added  largely  to  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  province  in  the  years  1770-1775.  The  eastern 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  proper  and  Cape  Breton  are  indebted 
mainly  to  Scotland  for  their  population. 

By  the  last  census — that  of  1861 — we  have  only  5,927 
Negroes,  1,407  Indians,  and  20,859  Acadians. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  down  to  the  census  of  1861 : 

Dates.  Population.          Interynl  of  year*.     £«to  of  IncreaN 

1755,  5,000,  ..  

1704,  13.000,  9,  

1772,  19,920,  8,  

1784,  82,000,  12,  

1818,  82,053,  84,  150.41. 

1828,  153,848,  10,         87.49. 

1887,  199,906,  9,         29.93. 

1851,  276,117,  14,         88.12. 

1861,  830,867,  10,         19.82. 

Since  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  Nova 
Scotia  has  received  no  considerable  addition  to  her  popu- 
lation  from  immigration.  A  ship-load  of  immigrants  from 
Scotland,  and  another  from  Ireland,  might  arrive  at  some 
of  our  principal  ports,  at  the  earlier  period,  once  a  year, 
latterly  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  land  halt"  her 
passengers,  and  then  proceed  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States  with  the  remainder.  The  progress  of  our  popula- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  fairly  be  compared  with  that  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  as  a  whole.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Canada,  by  the  last  census, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
have  arisen  from  immigration. 

"When  we  compare  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
Nova  Scotia  with  that  of  older  countries,  the  result  is 
highly  gratifying  to  our  patriotism. 

Let  us  compare  it  with  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
From  the  year  of  the  peace  of  1783  to  1850,  the  popula- 
tion of  Connecticut  increasod  less  than  twofold;  Ehol? 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  nearly  threefold ;  New  Ilainp- 
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ehire,  nearly  fourfold.  Nova  Scotia  proper  increased,  from 
1784  to  1851,  more  than  sixfold,  and  to  1861,  more  than 
eightfold;  while,  including  Cape  Breton,  it  increased  more 

than  tenfold. 

1784.  1850, 

50,400  147,545 

82,500  317,976 

206,000  370,792 

350,000  994,504 

Nova  Scotia  (1784),     32,000  (1851)  276,117 

The  following  table  will  show  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
province : 


Khode  Island, 
New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, 


POPUIATIOK. 

1861.  1861, 

Halifax  (city) 19,949       25,026 

"      (outside  city).,     19,163       23,995 


Rate  per  cent 
Increase,  of  Increase. 
25.44 
25.21 


Total  in  county 89, 1 1 2 

Colchester 15,469 

Cumberland. 11339 

Pictou 25,593 

Sydney 18,467 

Guysborough 10,838 

Inverness 16,917 

Richmond 10,381 

Victoria,                       )  oi,  (.f,(. 

Cape  Breton  county    J  ^''°°" 

Hants 14,330 

Kings 14,138 

Annapolis 14,286 

Digby 12,252 

Yarmouth 13,142 

ghelburne 10,622 

Queens 7,256 

Lunenburg 16,395 


49,021 
20,045 
19,533 
28,785 
14,871 
12,713 
19,967 
12,607 

9,643  \ 
20,866  \ 
17,460 
18,731 
16,953 
14,751 
15,446 
10,668 

9,365 
19,632 


5,077 
4,832 

9,909 
4,576 
5,194 
3,192 
1,404 
1,875 
3,050 
2,226 

2,929 

3,130 
4,593 
2,467 
2,499 
2,804 
46 
2,109 
3,237 


25.33 
29.58 
36.22 
12.47 
10.42 
17.30 
18.02 
21.44 

10.62 

21.14 
82.48 
17.26 
20.39 
17.53 
.43 
29.06 
19.74 


Totals 276,117    330,857     54,740       19.82 

The  average  number  of  members  in  each  family  in  the 
province  is  6.07 ;  in  Canada,  in  1851,  the  average  was  6.26, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  date,  4.73. 

Okigin  of  the  Population. — Out  of  a  population  of 
330,857,  there  are  294,706  native  born,  leaving  only 
36,151  who  have  come  from  abroad  ;  the  proportion  bora 
out  cf  the  province  being  10.92  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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The  following  abstract,  prepared  from  the  census  of 
18G1,  will  give  an  interesting  view  of  our  population  by 


origin : 

Native  Nova  Sootlans 204,706 

Scottish 1C,8!I3 

Irish U,813 

Kiiljllsh 2,998 

Wilsh 97 

Ouora«cy 29 

Jersey 62 

Isli-  of  Man 8 

Caniiihi 853 

New  llriinswlck 2,'i61 

Newt'diindland 927 

I'rlncB  Kdwuril  Ishind 870 

MogiluhM)  Ishuids 12 

West  Indies 216 

United  States 1,950 

Franco 83 

8|(iliM 11 

I'ortiiBal 9 

Sardinia 1 

Italy 14 

liorn  at  Sea 40 


Turkey 

Places  in  the  Moditerrancan. 

Uerinany 

Norway 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Hungary 

Holland 

East  Indies 

Kussia 

Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Prussia 

Poland 

Swit/.erland 

Sweden 

South  America 

Ali  other  places 


Total  population. 
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The  Religious  Census  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  exliib 
as  follows : 


ited  I 


Episcopalians 47,744 

Uniied  Presbyterians.  .69,4.')6  I  aa  mo 

Church  of  Scotland....  19,003  ) ***'"''' 

Romanists 86,281 

Piiptists 65,836 

Weslevan  Methodists 34,055 

Free  Christian  IJaptlsts 0,704 

Christian  Disciples 901 

Congrettntionalists 2,183 

Iteformed  Presbyterians 286 

Other  Creeds  not  classed 822 

Lutherans 4,382 


Unlversalists 

Quakers 

Sandemanians 

Bible  Christians  . . . 

Ciim|)bellltes 

Evangelical  Union. 
Swedenborgians  . . . 

Mormons 

Deists 

No  creed  given.... 


Total  population  , 


•  1.>S 

46 
.      11! 

•  »i 

■  143 

■  h 

■  21 
.  2,311 
.830,851 


PBOFESSIOXS,   TRADES,   AND  OCOUPATIONa 


Farmers 87,897 

Farm  Laborers 9,806 

Fisliermen 7,059 

Mariners 6.242 

Laborers 3,908 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 4,463 

Shoemakers 1,976 

Merchants 1,472 

Blacksmiths 1 ,519 

t^hipwrights 1,122 


("oopers 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  Curriers. 

Traders 

Servants 

Painters  

Millers 

Lumberers 

Groef  rs 

Clerks 

Dressmakers 

Ma-sons 

Miners 


1.145 
670 
853 
368 
474 
208 
692 
507 
21'^ 
494 
209 
636 
665 


Weavers ]i|i| 

Wheelwrights ];ij 

Truckmen ];j 

Saddlers  and  Harness-Makers  ......  ijf 

Sail  makers \-i\ 

Shop-kee[)er3 ....  ijj 

Millwrights jjj 

Hotel  anil  Innkeepers 139 

("abinetmakers ijj 

Carriage-makers ijj 

Butchers j^j 

Printers 115 

Bakers 90 

Brick-makers si 

Aecoimtants 41 

Calkers "i 

Orindstone-makcrs o 

Quarrymen 50 

Pilots & 

Bricklayers 24 

Kiggers 83 

Plasterers , U 

Plumbers Jt 
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Minjupps... 

jiliicliliilsts  . 
MmildiTS  . . 
Mastniakers 
Bawyers 


76 

36 

88 

28 

68 

xliiBnilths 131 

TiiilorcsseH »4 

■\Vutcli  and  Clockuiukors 71 

Ptiinuciitters 82 

TuU'grui'h  Operators 21 

'I'urniTS 84 

Tobacconists 18 

Bittin  stresses 90 

(inrdcners 40 

Iron  Founders 16 

Engineers 64 

Dyers 1" 

Carders  and  Fullers 21 

Confectioners g 

Civil  Knglneers 'i'i 

]Jo:itliuilders 71 

Cub-dilvers 20 

Clieinists  and  Apotbocorles 42 

Cnrvers  aiid  Gilders 16 

Ch.iirninkers 15 

Boiirding-lioiiBB  keel)er8 J3 

Block  and  I'ump  makers 47 

Brewers 16 

Arcbltects 18 

Artists 27 

Jlooksellers  and  Stationers 17 

ISrass  Founders 12 

Bookbinders 12 

Bankers 8 

Brokers fi 

Auctioneers 8 

Builders    6 

Basketniakers 7 

Boilermakers I 

Jewellers 11 

Judges 6 

Clergymen  and  Ministers 389 


Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Barrister  and  Attorneys 

School  Teachers 

Students 

Magistrates 

IliL'h  Sherifls 

Coroners 

Judges  of  Probate 

Protbonotarics 

Aldermen 

Clerks  of  Peace 

I'egistcr  of  Deeds 

Collectors  and  Controllers  of  Cus- 
toms   

Heads  of  Departments 

Surgeons 

Teachers  of  Deaf  Mutes 

Wincdealers 

Upbolsttrers 

Trunkiii  ikers 

Silversmiths 

Stevedores 

Itopemakcrs 

Naileutters 

Peddlers 

Potters 

Pianoforteinakers 

Papermakers 

Matchuiakers 

Marbleworkers 

Musicians 

Light-house  keepers 

Lumber  dealers 

Iron-piiddlcrs 

Ciasfltters 

(iunsmiths 

Farriers 

Ferrymen 

Distillers 

Hrusbmakers 

Dentists 

All  others. 
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16 
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6 

7 

16 

27 

27 

7 

7 

14 

6 

12 

13 

5 

7 

6 

ST 


Diseases  and  Deaths. — The  total  number  of  deaths  in 
one  year — the  year  previous  to  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1861 — was  4,769,  being  1.41  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  2,480  of  this  number  were  males,  and  2,199 
females.  One-third  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  is  of 
persons  under  five  years  of  age,  and  over  two-fifths  of  this 
niiiiilicr  take  place  under  one  year  of  age.  The  census 
of  1851  showed  the  mortality  of  that  period  to  be  2,802, 
or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  increased 
mortality,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1861,  is  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  that  fatal,  and,  In  this  province,  compara- 
tively new  disease,  diphtheria.  In  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  census  It  carried  off  upwards  of  one  thousand 
persons.  The  only  other  disease  that  approaches  it  by 
half  is  consiwiptioii,  which  had  swept  off  767  in  the- same 
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year.  /Scarlet  fever  ranks  next,  being  210  ;  then  measles 
152 ;  next  croup,  122  ;  inflamviatlon  of  the  lumjs  and  sore 
throat  are  the  only  other  specific  diseases  that  have  taken 
off  as  many  as  one  liundred  in  the  year.  The  mortality 
in  Upper  Canada,  in  1851,  was  nnder  one  per  cent. ;  Iq 
Lower  Canada  it  was  one  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  in  New 
Brunswick  it  was  the  same  as  in  Lower  Canada.* 

*  DEATHS  AND  0AT7SKS  OP  DBATH3. 


Class  and  Nature  of  Disease. 


Epidemic,  JEndemic,  and  Conta- 
gious I>i«eases. 

Cholera 

Cramp 

Intcniiltti'nt  Fever 

Dllihtlurla 

Dysontiry 

Typhus  t  ever 

lloopinit  Cough 

lutliienza 

Sloiislcs 

Scarlet  Fever 

Small  Pox 


I>ise(i»e«  oftht  Nervous  System. 


Apoplexy 

hruin  Fever 

Diseases  of  the  Brain. 

Kpileps^V 

I'aralysis 

Insanity 

Convulsions 


I>lseaset>  of  the  Digestive  Orgaiu. 


Bilious  Fever 

Disease  of  Liver 

Disi-ase  of  Stomach 

Indigestion 

Debility 

•laundieo 

Intiiitnniivtion  of  Rowels.. 
InthiinnuUion  of  Stomach. 

Disease  of  Bowels 

Worms 

Teething 


Deaths. 


10 

9 

22 

1,003 

2 

6C 
57 
12 
152 
21(1 
49 


1,692 


21 

74 

C 
41 

7 


Violent  and  Accidental  Death*. 


Burns  and  Scalds. 

Frozen  

Drowned 

Murdered 

Poisoned 

Other  Accidents.. 


2S4 


60 

42 

7 

18 

2:) 

26 
93 
2S 
42 
26 
9 


Class  and  Nature  of  Disease. 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  and 
Circulating  Organs. 

Asthma 

Bronchitis 

('onsumption 

CrouD 

Cougn 

Disease  of  Lungs 

Disease  of  Heart 

Intlainmation  of  Lungs 

Intlammation  of  ( 'hest 

Intlammatlon  of  Heart 

Pleurisy 

Quinsy 

Soro  'l^hroat 


Diseases  of  Urinary  and  Genera- 
live  Organs. 


871 


22 
1 

95 
1 
3 

53 


Dispftso  of  Bladder 

Diabetes  

Intlammatlon  of  Kidneys. 

Puerperal  Fever 

Child-bed 


Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 


Abscess 

Cancer 

Colds 

Scrofula 

After  Amputation 

Morlillctttiou 

Dropsy 

Old  Afjo 

Kryslpelas 

Intemperance 

Uheumatlsm 

Tumor 

Carbuncle 


Diseases  of  Eye  and  Ear. 


Disease  of  Eye. 
Disease  of  Kur., 


Dcathi. 


U 

'   11 

76T 

122 

8 

U 

67 

tu 

3 
1 

75 

15 

153 


la 
1 

6 


68 


3 

26 

35 

5 

1 

4 

70 

149 

35 

a 

40 


175 


Oanscs  not  spectfled 

Total  of  Causes  specified . 


Totol. 


SS4 

a 


4 

453 

4,227 


Future  of  Disease. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. — ^There  is  1  of  this  class  in  every 
1 100  of  the  population.  In  Canada,  in  1851,  there  was 
1  in  1,372 ;  in  the  United  States,  1  in  2,395 ;  in  Great 
Britain,  1.  in  1,590  ;  in  France,  1  in  1,212 ;  in  Prussia,  1 
in  1  364 ;  and  in  Switzerland,  1  in  every  503.  The  aver- 
age proportion  of  this  class  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  estimated  at  about  1  in  1,550  of  the  population. 

The  Blind. — There  were  136  blind  persons  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1851.  The  census  of  1861  returns  185  of  this 
class.  It  is  not  stated  how  many  of  this  number  were 
born  blind,  and  how  many  became  so  by  old  age  or  dis- 
ease. 

Lunatics  and  Idiots. — In  1851,  there  were  only  166  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates,  being  1  in  1,660  of  the  whole 
population.  The  returns  for  1861  give  340.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  number  in  1851  was  understated. 
The  number  of  idiots  in  the  returns  of  1851  was  299,  and 
in  1861,  317. 

EELATITE  PROPORTION  OP  SEXES. 

, 1851. ,  , 1861. , 

Males.  Females.  Males.  Females. 

Under  10  years  of  age. . .  44,000  43,452  45,563  44,561 

From  10  to  20 83,791  83,444  40,843  39,715 

a     20  "  30 20,277  22,385  27,998  30,148 

a      30  "  40 14,615  14,665  17,447  18,618 

ii      40  "  50 10,616  10,271  12,893  13,056 

Above  50  years 14,378  14,228  20,489  18,844 

137,677      138,445      *  165,233      164,942 
*  Column  of  agea  not  given  not  included. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


Under  this  licad  may  be  comprised  the  Agricultural 
Fishing,  Mining,  Commercial,  Ship-building,  Manufac- 
turing, and  Lumhcring  interests,  with  the  progress  made 
in  each  of  these  departments.  Tlie  natural  resourcis  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  four  of  these  departments  arc  sucli  as  to 
afford  scope  for  indefinite  industrial  progress.  Ilcr  geo- 
graphical position  affords  eminent  facilities  for  the  pursuits 
of  commerce.  Iler  fisheries  have  no  rivals.  Her  coal-fields 
— the  umpires  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  bciiio" 
judges — have  no  equal  i  and  her  iron,  gypsum,  and  gold, 
no  superior  ;  while  a  great  portion  of  her  soil  is  as  fertile 
and  productive  as  any  in  the  world. 

Agricultural. — That  this  is  an  important  part  of  onr 
provincial  industry,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  tliere 
are  37,807  farmers,  and  9,300  farm  laborers,  given  in  tlie 
census  of  1861 — something  considerably  over  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  niale  population  of  the  province.  In  Upper 
Canada,  which  is  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  only 
three-eighths  of  the  male  population  claim  to  be  farmers, 
in  tlie  census  of  1851 ;  while  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  census  of  1855,  returned  only  321,930,  or  about  one- 
fifth,  as  such. 

As  a  grazing  country,  Nova  Scotia  takes  a  very  respec- 
table position  among  her  neighbors.  Tlic  counties  of 
Ivings,  Annapolis,  Cumberland,  Colchester,  and  Hants, 


'&'^) 


owine:  to  their  excellent  and  extensive  marshes  and  inter- 
va^es,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  place  in  Brit- 
ish America,  in  this  respect.  No  finer  leef  is  produced 
in  America  than  that  of  Kings  county,  and  the  praise  of 
Annapolis  cheese  bids  fair  to  be  as  wide-spread  as  that  of 
Gloucester,  Cheshire,  or  Duulop  cheese.     As  a  ivlieat  j>ro- 
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ducing country,  Nova  Scotia  cannot  take  rank  with  tho 
Great  West.  She  does  not  raise  her  own  bread.  Still, 
in  this  article  she  surpasaes  five  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  twelve  of  tho  more  recently  settled  States  and 
Territories.     Tho  following  table  will  illustrate  this  fiict: 


Novii  Scotlu 

Maine 

N.  lliiinpsli'c 

Ma!-K 

];,  Isliiiiil. .. 
L'onnwtl'.iit 
lilst.  Ill' Col. 

riiiridii 

Alaliunia,... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana  .. 

Ti'xas 

Arl^ansas.  .. 
Calilbrnlii  .. 
Minnesota.. 

Ori'Kon 

lltali 

New  ^[exlco 
Missouri  . . . 
Kentucky  .. 
Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

(ieorKia  — 
y.  I'arolinii.. 
N.  Carolina.. 
Marylanil  .. 
Ti'nni'sseo.. 
Delaware. .. 
New  Jersey. 
Vlruiula .... 

niiiiois 

Iniiiana  .... 
Mleliii.'an.  .. 
I'ennsylva'a. 
Vermont  . . . 


Bush. 
Wheat. 

wi,\r>t 

Ih.'j.G.'iS 

yi,'-Ml 

4!) 

4\.VM 

l",:t70 

l,(l'2l 

294.1141 

ItiT.UttO 

417 

41.1i)S 

1 !)!»,«;  jy 

17,3'.' 1 

1,401 

211.U4.'J 

'07,7112 

H)(i,017 


llye. 


G7,4as 


5,51 1!> 
l,15lj 
17,201 
9,0(10 
475 
8.108 
8,04" 

"i25 
106 
210 

44',26s 


19,910 
5;f,750 
43,790 


8,060 


Oats. 


Hnck-   n    ,      i  Tuns       Lbs.     l    Lbs.      Iluithels 
wheat,   "•"■"■y-l   Hay.     Butter.    Cheese.  I'otntoes. 


1,3S4,437 

973,381 

21K232 
1,2.'>H,73S 
8.134 
C6,5Sti 


20,878 
17.s,8S3 
050,183 

!}'o',5S2 
65,140 
10,900 


60,451 


170.301 

104.523 

0.'),2ti5 

105,s!»2 

1,245 

'378 

848 

1.121 

3 

50 
175 

'615 

"'332 
100 
23,041 
10,097 
79,878 
52,516 

'  283 

10,704 

108,071 

19,427 

8,615 


190,097 

151,731 

70,260 

112,385 

18,876 

19,090 

76 

3',968 
229 

4J7e 

177 

9,712 


287,887 


8,013,890 


1,799 

5 

9,301 

95,343 

25,093 

11,501 

4,5Si3 

2,735 

745 

2,737 

50 

6.492 

25,437 

110,795 

45,483 

75,249 

105,554 

42,150 


73,853 

V,y74 

2.090 

31,801 

12.517 

20,072 

8,897 

8,924 

2,038 

2,009 

873 

4,2s8 

11 6/284 
115,296 

84,598 
23,497 
25.427 
145,180 
145,070 
72,942 
80,169 


1,000,626 

14.869 
875,868 


658,186 

2,319,574 

1,864,104 

705 

1,100 

211,784 

74,0M 

101 


888,816 
1,938,128 

2,979,976 


1,634,S6T 


642,069 


296,748 


18,824 
80,423 
20,314 
1,148 
92,018 


46,891 
4,810 

95048 
8,925 

8,i87 

600,819 
434,860 


1,980,789 


051,020 

28,293 

7.828 

240,001 

201,482 

95,6:13 

93.548 

I9s,8;ia 

9,292 

21,145 

91,336 

48,903 

8 

939,006 

1,490,487 

1,402,077 

270,120 

227,379 

130,494 

620,313 

764,933 

1,067.844 

840,642 


The  above  table  is  based  on  the  census  of  1851.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  above,  that  in  the  growth  of  liye,  Nova 
Scotia  exceeds  sixteen  of  the  '  eighboring  States  and  Terri- 
tories; in  the  growth  of  Oats,  she  excels  thirteen;  in 
BucJcwIteai,  twenty-three ;  in  Barley,  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio  and  New 
York.  In  the  growth  of  Hay,  and  in  the  produce  of  the 
Dairy,  the  larger,  more  populous,  and  older  States  only 
are  in  advance  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  Ha}-,  she  is  ahead  of 
twenty-two ;  in  Butter,  of  fifteen  ;  in  Cheese,  of  fourteen ; 
while  in  l*otatoes  she  leaves  twenty-three  of  them  far  be- 
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bind  lier.  In  tho  growth  of  Indian  corn,  most  of  tlio 
Stiitos  fturpiiHs  Nova  Scotia.  The  (|uality  of  tho  corn  rtiised 
in  tho  province  is  excellent,  and  the  rate  per  acre  in  larger 
than  in  any  place  we  know  of.  It  is  only  in  Home  of  the 
western  countiob  of  tho  province  that  any  effort  has  boon 
made  to  raise  it. 

TIio  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  in  husbandry  is  not  by  any 
means  what  it  might  be,  were  skill,  and  industr^^,  and  on- 
tor}>rise  aj)plied  to  her  natural  resources,  as  they  have  been 
in  some  neighboring  countries.  Too  little  attentiun  is 
given  to  the  laws  of  rotation — to  tho  preservation  and 
prei)aration  of  manures — to  the  management  of  live  stock 
— to  the  using  of  improved  implements  and  modes  of  cul- 
ture. There  is  need  of  a  second  Agricola,  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  our  agricultural  interests.  Agricultural  socle- 
ties  in  many  of  our  counties  arc  but  a  mere  form,  without 
life  or  energy  ;  and  the  Central  Board,  if  not  entirely  de- 
funct, is  certaiidy  asleep  for  uU  practical  purposes. 

Comj)arison  with  the  past,  however,  will  show  that  we 
are  making  substantial  progress. 

Tho  nund)er  of  acres  under  cultivation  at  three  succes- 
eive  periods  were  as  follows : 


In  1827. 

292,009  acres. 


In  18.M.  In  1S61. 

839,322  acres.         1,028,032  acres. 


The  cultivated  land  of  the  province  is  given  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1861,  under  the  following  heads  .  Salt  marsh,  20- 
729  acres;  diked  marsh,  3.5,487  acres;  cultivated  inter- 
vale, 77,102  acres;  and  cultivated  upland,  894,714  acres; 
making  a  total  of  1,028,032  acres,  the  total  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $18,801,365,  the  average  value 
given  per  acre  is:  of  diked  marsh,  $62.06  ;  of  sdt  marsh, 
$26.04 ;  of  cultivated  intervale,  $27.45  ;  and  of  cultivated 
upland,  $15.58.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  under-estiniate 
of  the  value  of  every  one  of  these  classes  of  land.  It  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  local  preju- 
dices of  a  great  many  people  against  giving  the  full  value 
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of  their  real  estate  to  the  ennmeratorfl,  for  fear  that  it  would 
be  made  tbe  basin  of  taxation.  In  some  counties,  cultivated 
til)land  scll»  for  $50,  $60,  $80,  and  in  some  cases,  $100  per 
acre  •  while  diked  mai'sh  of  the  moat  ordinary  description 
hriif's  $80,  and  the  best  from  $200  to  $350. 


eOWABATiri     STATEMENT 


or     AOnlCULTURAL    PBODUOB, 
1851,   AND   1801. 


bu8h. 

it 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Kyo, 

Outs, 

Hwckwhoat, 

Indian  Corn, 

Peas  it  Hcans, 

potatoes, 

Turnips, 

Other  Koots, 

Apples, 

Plums, 

Hay,  tons. 

Maple  Sugar,  lb»., 

Butter, 

Cheese, 


ii 

t« 
it 

ti 
n 
n 
It 
tt 
n 
n 


tt 
tt 


1937. 
152,861 


449,620 


1861. 

297,167 

190,097 

01,438 

1,884,487 

170,301 

87,475 


1,880,789 
407,127 


163,218 


287,837 

8,6i3,890 
652,009 


BTC,    FOR    1827, 

1841. 

812,081 

209,578 

59,706 

1,978,137 

195,840 

15,529 

21,833 

3,824,804 

554,818 

87,727 

186,484 

4,335 

834,287 

249,549 

4,532,711 

901,296 


The  valuo  of  tho  agricultural  products  of  1861  is  esti- 
mated at  $8,021,860. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    SHOWINO    INCREASE  Ot  LrV^B  STOCK,   FBOM   1808 

TO    1801. 

1809.        1927.        1861.        1861. 

Horses <5,V63  12,951  28,780  41,92T 

glieep     75,304        173,731        282,180        882.>^58 

Swiao 27,695  71,482  61,538  53,217 

Neat  Cattle,  including 

Milch  Cows 56,972        110,818 

Neat  Cattle,  exclusive 

of  Cows 156,857        151,79a 

Milch  Cows 86,856        110,504 


The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  Nova  Scotia  is  estimated 
at  $6,802,399.  ' 

A  good  inilch  cow  costs  from  $20  to  $40.  Sometimes 
C0W8  of  superior  breeds  sell  for  $60  and  $80. 
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The  best  fatted  oxen  are  produced  in  Kings  county. 
Tlie  next  best  in  the  county  of  Cumberland;  Hants  and 
Annapolis  counties  come  next. 

A  pair  of  fatted  oxen  of  the  first  quality  yield  the 
owner  from  $190  to  $300  at  his  own  barn-yard.  This  re- 
fers specially  to  Cornwallis,  Kings  county. 

In  the  department  of  agricultural  industry,  Pictou  ranks 
first,  Colchester  second,  Cumberland  third.  Kings  fourth, 
Annapolis  fifth,  Inverness  sixth,  Sydney  seventh,  Hants 
eighth,  Lunenburg  ninth,  Halifiix  tenth,  Cape  Breton 
(county)  eleventh,  Yarmouth  twelfth,  Digby  thirteenth, 
Victoria  fourteenth,  Guysborough  fifteenth,  Queens  six- 
teenth, Richmond  seventeenth,  Shelburne  eighteenth.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  those  counties  which  rank  the  lowest 
in  agricultural,  rank  the  highest  in  fishing  industry. 

Fishing  Industry. — If  we  except  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia  may  be  safely  said  to  possess  the  finest  fisheries  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  its  coast  of  1,000  miles, 
where,  at  one  season  or  another,  a  profitable  fishing  may 
not  be  pursued.  Its  bays  and  harbors,  and  inland  lakes, 
seas,  and  rivers,  abound  also  with  excellent  fish. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of 
vessels  and  boats  employed,  and  men  engaged  in  fishinn;, 
and  the  quantities  of  fish  cured  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851 
and  1861  respectively,  will  exhibit  the  progress  being  made 
in  this  department : 

1881.  1861. 

Vessels 812  900 

Boats 5,161  8,816 

Men  employed 10,394  14,322 

Quintals  of  Dry  Fish 196,434  896,425 

Barrels  of  Mackerel 100,047  66,108 

Barrels  of  Shad 3,536  7,049 

Barrels  of  Alewives 5,343  12,565 

Barrels  of  Salmon 1,669  2,481 

No.  of  Smoked  Salmon 2,738 

Barrels  of  Herring 53,200  194,170 

Boxes  of  Herring,  smoked 15,409  35,557 

The  only  kind  offish  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
catch,  as  compared  with  1851,  is  the  mackerel.    The  migra- 
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tory  habits  of  this  fish  will  account  for  the  difference. 
230,979  gallons  of  fish-oil  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
province  in  1860.  43,965  nets  and  seines  are  reported  in 
the  census  of  1861.  The  value  of  the  vessels,  boats,  and 
nets  used  in  the  fisheries  of  the  province  is  estimated  at 
$1,780,450.  The  value  of  the  fish  and  oil  reported  in  1861 
is  estimated  at  $2,376,721.  Halifax  ranks  first  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry,  Guysborough  second,  Richmond 
third,  Lunenburg  fourth,  Shelburne  fifth,  Yarmouth  sixth, 
Pigby  seventh,  Cape  Breton  (county)  eighth,  Iftverness 
ninth.  Queens  tenth,  Victoria  eleventh,  Annapolis  twelfth, 
Sydney  thirteenth.  Kings  fourteenth,  Pictou  fifteenth, 
Colchester  sixteenth,  Cumberland  seventeenth,  Hants 
eighteenth. 

The  set-line  or  "  trawl"  fishing  is  pursued  to  a  large 
extent  by  foreign  fishermen,  to  the  serious  injury  of  our 
fishing  interests.  It'is  maintained  by  good  authorities  on 
the  subject,  that  if  this  method  is  long  persisted  in  the 
banks  will  be  rendered  entirely  unproductive.  Lines 
having  hooks  suspended  to  them,  about  three  feet  apart, 
are  made  to  descend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 
the  mother  fish  repose  to  deposit  their  spawn.  Tlieso 
baited  hooks  are  seized  by  these  fish,  genei'ally  the  largest, 
before  they  have  accomplished  the  important  oflice  of 
reproduction.  The  consequence  Avill  inevitably  be,  the 
extermination  of  that  invaluable  kind  of  fish  in  that  most 
productive  of  all  regions.  Destroy  the  mother  with  her 
brood,  her  ofi'spring,  and  the  result  is  one  and  inevitahU 
in  all  nature.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  governments  to  put 
an  instant  and  peremptory  stop  to  this  suicidal  practice. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY. 


Tlie  geographical  position  of  Nova  Scotia  is  highly  favor- 
able  to  commercial  pursuits, — and  as  her  natural  resources 
become  'more  fully  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  her  com- 
merce will  increase  indefinitely.  It  was  only  in  the  year 
1818  that  Halifax  and  St.  John  were  appointed  free  ports: 
Pictou  and  Sydney,  C.  B.,  in  1828.  Now  there  are  sixty 
free  ports  in  the  province. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  ig 
drawn  from  the  fishing  and  agricultural  interests.  In  1860 
the  total  value  oifish  exported,  after  supplying  home  con- 
sumption, was  $3,094,499;  in  1854  it  was  $2,093,415. 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products 
exported  in  1860  was  $786,526 ;  of  lumber,  $767,136 ; 
products  of  mines  and  quarries,  $658,257 ;  furs,  $72,218  ; 
manufactures,  $69,978  ;  vessels,  $168,270 ;  ik 'scellaneous, 
$151,132  ;  imported  from  other  countries  and  re-exported. 
$1,019,788 :  making  the  total  exports  for  1860,  $6,787,^ 
804. 

The  chief  exports  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  ships  built 
in  the  province,  and  squared  and  sawed  timbers.  The 
West  Indies  is  the  principal  market  for  our  fish.  The 
United  States  is  also  an  important  market  for  some  kinds  of 
our  fish,  also  for  potatoes,  coal,  gypsum,  and  freestone.  The 
trade  of  Nova  Scotia  with  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Nova  Scotia  imports  the  greater  part  of  what  she  needs 
of  textile  manufactures ;  also,  hardware,  cutlery,  pottery, 
chinaware,  ship-chandlery,  chemicals,  glassware,  &c.,  from 
Great  Britain. 

Breadstuffs,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  woodware,  &c.,  are 
largely  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  value  of 
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imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Halifax 
alone,  in  1861,  was  $1,736,879,  and  of  those  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  same  port  in  that  year,  was  $2,222,266; 
from  the  British  North  American  provinces,  $760,800 ; 
the  West  Indies,  $107,443  ;  from  all  other  countries, 
g678,571.  Every  one  of  the  outports  import  largely  from  the 
United  States  ;  Yarmouth  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
$224,967  in  1861  from  the  United  States,  while  the  valne 
of  all  her  imports  was  but  $323,597.  The  "  Keciprocity 
Treaty"  has  given  a  very  favorable  impetus  to  our  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  All  unmanufactured 
articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  Nova  Scotia,  may,  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  be  exported  free  of  duty  to  the 
United  States. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1852  to  1861 : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1852,  $5,970,877        $4,853,908 

1853,  7,085,431  5,393,538 

1854,  8,955,410  3,096,525 

1855,  9,413,515  4,820,(i54 

1856,  9,349,160  6,864,790 

1857,  9,680,880  6,967,830 

1858,  8,075,590  6,321,490 

1859,  8,100,955  6,889,130 

1860,  8,511,549  6,619,584 

1861,  7,613,227  5,774,334 

The  value  of  ships  exported  is  not  included  in  the  above. 
In  1860  that  article  amounted  to  8,842  tons,  valued  at 

$295,054. 

VESSELS  ENTERED  INWARD  AT  THB  PORTS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  IN  1861. 

Vessels.  Tons.                Men. 

Gretit  Britain 194  97,538          5,111 

British  West  Indies 259  31,436          1,916 

Britiali  North  America. 2,681  227,596  14,451 

United  States 2,851  803,638  18,225 

Other  countries 838  86,555          2,101 

Total 6,323        696,763        41,804 

44 
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VESSELS  CLEARED  OUTWARD  AT  THE  PORTS  OP  NOVA   SCOTU  IN  1861. 

Vessels,  Ton».  Men 

Great  Britain 152  68,289  4,202 

British  West  Indiea 476  52,890  4,541 

British  North  America 2,055  239,03(5  ]4,9!)5 

United  States 2,509  306,333  15,836 

Other  countries 297  29,034  1,880 

Total 6,089        695,582        41,520 

In  shipping  Nova  Scotia  takes  a  high  rank,  in  propor- 
tion to  lier  extent  and  population.  It  was  shown,  in  un 
olKcial  report  from  the  governor  of  the  province  to  tlie 
colonial  secretary,  in  1S53,  that  Nova  Scotia  then  owned 
one-third  as  much  tonnage  as  France — that  she  surpassed 
tiie  Austrian  empire  by  2,400  vessels,  and  by  69,000  tons- 
that  she  owned  110,000  tons  of  shipping  more  than  Bel- 
gium— 38,449  tons  more  than  the  Kingdom  of  the  T,vo 
Sicilies — 90,783  more  than  Prussia.  Holland,  which  once 
contested  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  Great  Britain, 
owned  at  that  date  (1853)  but  72,640  tons  of  shipping 
more  than  Nova  Scotia ;  Sweden,  with  a  population  of 
three  millions,  surpasses  Nova  Scotia  in  shipping  hy  only 
36,927  tons.  At  the  same  date,  only  six  of  tlie  United 
States  of  America  exceeded  Nova  Scotia  in  tonnage,  viz.; 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Peimsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Louisiana. 

In  1846,  the  tonnage  of  all  the  British  North  American 
colonies  was  252,832  tons.  That  of  Nova  Scotia  aluno 
was  141,093  tons — something  considerably  over  the  halt! 
In  1853,  the  tonnage  of  Nova  Scotia  had  increased  to 
189,083  tons.  It  is  now  (1861)  248,061  tons.  The  num-  ' 
ber  of  vessels  is  3,258  ;  estimated  value,  $6,487,490, 

SniP-Bi:ii.i)iNo. — Great  facilities  for  ship-building  exist 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  has  attracted  the  capital  and  Indus-  i 
try  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  Correct  statistics,  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  branch  of  industry  was  carried  on  in 
earlier  years,  are  not  attainable.  The  greater  number  of 
vessels  built  in  the  province  are  comparatively  small,  and 
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adapted  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  trade  with  the  United 
States.  Many  are  built,  however,  at  Pugwash,  New 
Glasgow,  Pictou,  Sydney,  C.  B.,  Shelburne,  Windsor,  and 
other  places,  of  a  superior  description,  and  ranging  from 
300  to  1 ,200  tons ;  and  they  command  a  ready  market  in 
Enf^land  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  extent  to  which 
ship-building  has  been  prosecuted,  from  1853  to  1861 : 


Iboi, 

1855, 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 


No.  of  Vessels. 
203 
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208 
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Tonnage. 
31,376 
62,814 
4i.-\. 
89,.   -fl 

16*366 

2()i684 
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Value. 

$1,557,090 

2,546,595 

2,240,710 

1,852,540 


757,900 

852,'831 
972,448 


Lumbering. — ^This  department  of  industry  is  not  prose- 
cuted to  the  same  extent  that  it  had  been  some  years  ago, 
in  Nova  Scotia  ;  still,  however,  the  products  of  the  forest 
form  an  important  part  of  our  exports.  Deals,  boards, 
scantlings,  spars,  knees,  and  other  ship-timber;  hoops, 
staves,  laths,  shingles,  and  cord-wood,  arc  all  comprised 
unfler  this  head. 

""here  are  in  N"ova  Scotia  1,401  saw-mills  ;  130  shingle 
iiiills;  6  lath  mills.  In  1860,  the  saw-mills  turned  out 
25,072  M.  feet  deals ;  46,607  M.  feet  pine  boards ;  36,422 
M.  feet  spruce  and  Jiemlock  boards.  The  return  of  staves 
for  the  same  year  is  7,659  M.     Timber,  22,592  tons. 

The  county  of  Queens  takes  the  lead  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  It  saws  more  than  one-half  the  pine  boards 
that  are  sawed  in  the  province.  Lunenburg  comes  next, 
and  then  Digby.  Pictou  ranks  fourth .;  it  exceeds  all  the 
other  counties  in  hewed  timber.  Halifax  exceeds  the 
others  in  staves ;  and  Cumberland  in  the  quantity  of  deals. 

In  the  census  of  1861,  only  507  give  themselves  aslum- 
heren.    Many  others,  no  doubt,  devote  part  of  their  time 
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to  lumbering,  while  they  are  given  in  the  census  aa  farm- 
era,  or  carpenters,  or  laborers. 

Manufact.  itiNo. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  No- 
va Scotia  is  but  in  its  infancy.     We  are  still  dependent  on 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, in  this  department,  as  has  already  been  indicated 
under  the  hepd  of  "  Comuierce."     The  position  and  inex- 
haustible natural  rc.-iourcea  of  Nova  Scotia,  however,  war- 
rant the  expectation  tliat  in  the  course  of  some  years,  as 
her  population  incrcsvses,  and  these  resources  become  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  skill  and  industry  and  en- 
terprise and  capital,  she  will  occupy  the  first  position 
amongst  all  her  neighbors  as  'i  manulacturing  country.    If 
she  comes  short  of  this,  it  will  be  through  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  her  sons.     The  number  of 
eaw-mills,  shingle-mills,  ap^'  lath-mills,  has  been  already 
given  under  the  head  of  •     ambering."    Tliis  class  of  in- 
dustry is  usually  placed  under  the  head  of  Manufactures, 
In  1851,  there  were  in  Nova  Scotia  398  grist-mills;  in 
1861,   414.      Hand  looms,   in   1851,   11,096;    in  1861, 
13,230.     Cloth  fulled  in  1851,  119,068  yards;  in  1861, 
281,709  yards.     Cloth  not  fulled,  in  1851, 790,104  yards;  in 
1861,  1,039,214  yards.    Malt  liquor  manufactured  in  1851, 
71,076  gallons  ;  in  1861,  109,807  gallons.     The  value  of 
leather  manufactured  in  1851  was  $210,500;  of  the  same 
article  n)anufactured  in  1861,  $240,386.     There  is  not 
much  room  for  comparison  with  former  years  in  this  de- 
partment of  our  provincial  industry  ;  its  history  is  simply 
from  nihil  up  to  something.     Tlmt  something,  however, 
is  hopeful.     In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  enumer- 
ated, we  can  add  the  following :     77  carding  mills,  with 
116  employes — value  of  mills,  $39,440  ;  3  soap  and  candle 
factories,  value,  $7,000  ;  4  block  factories,  $1,650  ;  3  axe 
factories,  $3,130  ;  2  rake  factories,  $1,400;  3  chair  facto- 
ries, $4,400;   3  cloth  factories,  $14,800;    1  paper  mill, 
$1,000  ;  1  tobacco  factory,  $800  ;  2  nail  factories,  $6,000; 
11  iron  foundries,  $114,600 ;  10  carriage  factories,  $19,- 
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940 ;  44  tanneries,  $74,600 ;  3  cabinet  factories,  $7,100 ; 
1  brush  factory,  $1,200 ;  1  gas  factory,  $180,000  ;  1  trunk 
factory,  $300 ;  5  breweries,  $46,000 ;  2  joiners'  factories, 
$14,400  ;  2  brick  factories,  $8,200 ;  15  fulling  mills,  $18,- 
800  ;  8  shoe  factories,  $4,000  ;  2  planing  factories,  $7,000 ; 
1  plaster  mill,  $400;  1  grind-stone  factory,  $4,000;  1 
coal-oil  factory,  $1,000 ;  2  baking  factories,  $7,000 ;  1 
engine  factory,  $4,000;  1  pottery,  $500;  6  bark-mills, 
$7,600;  1  pail  factory,  $100;  various  kinds  of  factories,  12; 
value,  $59,000.  The  number  of  bricks  made  in  1861  was 
7,659  M.;  value,  $51,703.  The  number  of  grind-stones 
made,  46,496 ;  value,  $44,100.  Bushels  of  lime  burnt, 
136,848;  maple  sagar  made,  249,549  pounds.  By  the 
census  of  1861,  it  appears  that  13,516  of  our  population 
are  employed  in  manufacturing. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PUBLIC  WORKS.— CROWN  LANDS.— REYBNUB,  &o. 

''  Kailwats. — ^The  oldest  piece  of  railway  in  Nova  Scotia 
18  in  the  county  of  Pictou,  between  the  Albion  Mines  and 
•'  the  loading  ground."  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  ; 
it  is  owned  by  the  General  Mining  Association,  and  was 
built  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Railways,  built  and  owned  by  the 
province,  are  of  more  recent  date.  They  were  commenced 
in  April,  1854,  and  completed  in  December  15th,  1858. 
They  consist  of  a  trunk  line  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  and  a 
branch  line  to  Windsor.  The  number  of  miles  completed 
is  92.75.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Tmro  is  about 
sixty  miles,  and  from  "  the  Junction  "  to  "Windsor  about 
thirty-three  miles.  The  Windsor  branch  brings  Halifax 
into  railway  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  the 
Eastern  line,  when  extended  to  Pictou,  will  open  railway 
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cotnirunication  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  TlioHne 
from  Truro  to  Pictou  '.a  being  located.  The  distance  is 
forty  miles. 

The  cost  to  the  province  of  the  92.75  miles  already  huilt 
may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Cost  of  buildinp  pcrmnnent  way,  including 

sidings,  stations,  and  buildings $3,896,148  86 

Cost  of  locomotives 231,179  00 

Cost  of  rolling  stock  (as  cars) 121,000  00 

Total $4,248,927  86 

There  are  on  the  lines  twenty  locomotives,  ten  first-class 
cars,  eight  second-class  cars,  one  hundred  and  sixty  otlier 
cars,  two  snow-ploughs.  The  road  will  compare  favorably 
with  British  railroads,  and  is  superior  to  the  railroads  on 
this  continent,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  of  Canada.  The  station-house?  are  built,  how- 
ever, with  a  special  view  to  economy.  The  railway  is 
managed  by  a  commissioner  who  is  a  member  of  the  o'ov- 
ernment,  and  who  is  responsible  for  its  successful  manawe- 
ment.  There  are  employed  under  the  commissioner  a 
superintendent  of  the  locomotive  department ;  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  traffic  department ;  and  a  general  inspec- 
tor of  upholdence  and  construction.  All  these  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  Commissioner  for  the  management  of  the 
departments  committed  to  them. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  revenue  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Railroad,  for  the  last  three  years : 


Tear  pndins  Year  ending 

Dro.  81,  1(559.  Dec.  81,  1S60. 

Receipts  from  all  sources,  ..$102,872  57  $110,742  89 

Working  expenses 111,274  88  96,472  26 


Year  ending 
Dec  81, 1861. 

$120,917  66 
94,114  88 


$8,397  31      $20,270  63      $20,802  78 


In  1859  the  road  did  not  pay  working  expenses ;  in 
1860,  it  earned  $20,270.63  over  and  above  working  ex- 


miles  already  Imilt 


revenue  of  the  Nova  } 
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pcnses;  in  1861,  $26,802.78  over  working  expenses,  while 
1862  promises  to  be  far  in  advance  of  1861.     The  rate 
for  travel  jier  mile  is  tliree  cents  ilrst  class,  two  cents  seciond 
class  cars  ;  rate  of  speed  twenty  miles  per  hour,  including 
stoppages.     Nova  Scotia  railway  stock  has  reached  as  high 
as  108  and  109  in  the  English  market.     Parties  in  England 
hold  our  dehcntures  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,  being 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly,  on  cost  of  rail- 
ways.     The  largest   proportion   of   this    interest  must, 
for  some  years  to  come,  be  paid  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country.     The   extension   of  the   Trunk  line  to 
the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  and  onwards  through  that 
province  till  it   unites  with  the  Grand   Trunk   line  of 
Canada,  will  cause  this  line  to  be  highly  remunerative.     It 
is  higlily  probable  that  in  the  course  of  1863,  this  great 
line  will  be  located.     This  will  make  Halifax  the  grand 
winter  terminus  for  British  North  America.     The  distance 
from  Halifax  to  Riviere  du  Loup  (the  present  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  line)  is  530  miles  ;  of  this  sixty  miles  is 
already  made,  that  is,  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  which  leaves 
only  470  miles.     This  is  by  the  north  shore  route.     By 
the  central  route  the  distance  is  478  m'/^es ;  from  which 
deduct  eighty-two  miles  already  completed,  and  we  have 
to  be  built  only  396  miles.     Again,  there  is  the  St.  John 
Kiver  route,  which  makes  the  distance  from  Halifax  to 
Riviere  du  Loup  593  miles,  of  which  237m iles  is  constructed, 
and  which  leaves  355  miles  to  be  made.     Each  of  these 
routes  has  its  advocates  in  New  Brunswick.     It  has  been 
ajrreed  at  an  intercolonial  convention  to  leave  the  decision 
of  the  matter  to   a   commission   consisting  of  two  from 
Canada  and  one  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
respectively — provision  being  made  for  the  appointment  of 
an  umpire  in  case  of  the  commissioners  failing  to  agree  in 
opinion. 

Canals. — In  the  year  1825  the  "  Shubenacadie  Canal" 
was  commenced.  It  is  still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  by 
means  of  this  canal  so  to  unite  the  Dartmouth  Lakes  and 
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the  Shiibcnacadio  Kivor,  as  to  connect  tlio  Halifax  harbor 
with  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  consists  of  a  Bcries  of  lucks 
and  two  inclined  planes,  ono  1,320  fc  t,  the  other  500  fuet 
in  length,  to  be  worked  by  machinery.  The  locks  ore 
sixty-seven  foet  in  length,  seventeen  in  breadth,  with  five 
feet  depth  of  water.     It  is  very  nearly  completed. 

There  is  also  the  "  St.  Peter's  Canal,"  wliich  is  to  con- 
nect the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Island,  with 
the  great  Bras  d'Or  1  ike.  The  whole  length  of  this  canal 
is  to  be  only  2,300  feet ;  its  breadth,  at  water  line,  fifty 
feet ;  and  depth  of  water  thirteen  feot.  It  is  to  have  ono 
lock  at  the  St.  Peter's  Bay  termination,  and  a  guard 
gate  at  the  Bras  d'Or.  Length  of  lock,  120  feet ;  width 
of  gates,  twenty-two  feot.  This  canal  was  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1851.  The  work  has  been  suspended  for 
some  time. 

Steamkus. — The  line  of  steamers  from  which  Nova 
Scotia  derives  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  of  the  Cunard 
Company.  These  call  at  Halifax  to  land  and  receive  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  both  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  and  on 
the  return  voyage  to  Liverpool.  The  freight  l)y  tlicso 
steamers  to  Halifax  is  increasing  every  year.  The  liner 
description  of  merchandise,  which  Mas  wont  to  be  conveyed 
in  sailing  ships,  is  now  almost  without  exception  brought 
to  Halifax  in  these  steamers.  When  the  great  Interco- 
lonial Railway  is  finished,  Halifax  will  undoubtedly  have 
her  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  England,  instead  of 
fortnightly  as  at  present.  The  Cunard  Company  have  also 
a  line  of  screw  steamers,  which  ply  regularly  between 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  ;  and  Halifax  and 
Bermuda.  The  steamers  to  Newfoundland  receive  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  colonial  government.  There  is  a  steamer 
also  which  plies  between  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  and  Boston. 
Tliere  is  a  steamer  that  makes  tri-weekly  trips  between 
Windsor  and  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  also,  between  Annapolis 
Royal  and  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  connecting  with  Boston 
steamers  to  that  city.    There  is  also  a  line  that  connects 
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Pictou  with  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  laland,  Sho- 
diac,  N.  B.,  and  Quebec.  There  is  ono  alao  on  tho  Bras 
d'Or  lake,  and  one  that  plies  between  Ilalifax  and  the 
principal  gold-iieldfl  on  tho  Atlantic  coast. 

Two  little  bteaniboats  \Ay  between  Pictou  town  and  New 
Glusoow,  and  two  others  between  tho  city  of  Ilalifax  and 
the  town  of  Dartmouth.  The  legislature  granted  the  sum 
of  $7,700,  in  aid  of  steamers,  packets,  &c.,  in  1860 ;  and 
$7,240  in  18G1. 

KoAns,  Stage  Coachics,  &c. — Tho  high  roads  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  very  numerous,  at.'  generally  they  arc  good. 
Legislative  grants  are  made  yearly  to  aid  ju  opening  new 
roads,  ajid  repairing  the  great  postiMads.  Tho  grant  for 
this  object  in  1850  was  $96,800  ;  in  186',;'  ;t  was.*  13,85;. ; 
and  in  1861,  $100,341  34. 

The  great  roads  of  the  province  are : — 

From  Ilalifax  Westward  to  Yarmou."  ^y  tho  Atlan  .r 
coast,  as  follows:  Ilalifax  to  Lunenbi  rg,  eventy  miles ; 
thence  to  Liverpool,  thirty-six  miles  ;  thence  to  Shelburne, 
forty  miles  ;  thence  to  Yarmouth,  flfty-six  miles, — making 
in  all  202  miles  from  Ilalifax  to  Yarmouth.  A  tri- weekly 
Btage-coach  runs  this  line.  Another  line  of  higliway  is 
from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth  via  Windsor,  Kentville,  Annap- 
olis Eoyal,  Digby,  and  Clare.  The  distance  from  Ilalifax 
to  Yarmouth  by  this  route  is  214  miles.  A  stage-coach 
runs  this  line  three  times  a  week.  Eastward  from  Halifax 
we  travel  sixty  miles  to  Truro  by  railway ;  from  Truro  to 
Amherst  (within  three  mile  «>f  the  New  Brunswick  line) 
the  distance  is  sixty  miles  ;  ■"  ;a  Truro  to  Pictou  tho  dis- 
tance is  forty  miles.  An  excellent  line  of  stage-coachea 
run  this  road  daily.  From  Pictou  to  Antigonish,  fifty 
miles ;  thence  to  the  Strait  of  Canseau  Ferry,  thirty-three 
miles.  Total  from  jialifax  to  Canseau,  188  miles.  On 
Cape  Breton  side,  from  Plaister  Cove  at  Canseau,  to  Syd- 
ney town  v<a  South  of  Bras  d'Or,  seventy-six  miles;  from 
Sydney  via  Sydney  mines  to  Margaree,  sixty-four  miles ; 
from  Plaister  Cove  to  Port  Hood,  thirty  miles ;  thence  to 
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Marf^aree,  forty  miles.  Another  great  road  runs  from 
Halifax  through  Musqnodoboit  via  Qnysborongh  to  the 
Strait  of  Canseau.  Another  from  Halifax  to  Tano-ier 
Sheet  Harbor,  &e.,  by  the  Atlantic  coast.  Another  impor- 
tant road  runs  from  Pictou  via  River  John,  Tatamogouche 
Pugvvash,  &c,  to  Amherst.  The  cross-roads  and  by-roads 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  those  mentioned  are 
run  either  by  daily,  tri-weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  weekly  stage- 
coaches. 

Postal  Commijnication,  &c. — Nova  Scotia  has  regular 
mails  from  Great  Britain  only  once  a  fortnight ;  with  the 
United  States  we  have  weekly,  and  sometimes  bi-weekly 
postal  communication  ;  with  Newfoundland,  in  summer 
we  have  fortnightly  communication,  in  winter,  monthly; 
witli  Prince  Edward  Island,  bi-weekly  in  summer,  or 
during  seven  months,  and  weekl}'',  and  sometimes  only 
montlily,  in  mid-winter;  with  New  Brunswick,  bi-weekly 
and  weekly. 

The  number  of  offices  under  the  control  of  the  postmaster- 
general,  in  1860,  was,  1  general  post-office,  Halifax,  72  cen- 
tral offices,  and  344  branch  or  way  offices.  In  1861,  the  num- 
ber of  way  offices  increased  to  380.  The  number  of  news- 
papers posted  at,  and  delivered  at  Halifax  office  during 
the  year  1860,  was  2,080,520 ;  in  1861,  2,358,824— show- 
ing an  increase  of  278,304.  The  number  of  letters  of  all 
kinds  sent,  received,  and  delivered  in  1860,  was  534,922; 
in  1801,  705,696— increase,  170,774.  The  number  of  par- 
cels received  and  sent  from  Halifax  and  county  post-offices 
in  1860,  was  627;  in  1861,  717— increase,  90.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  through  the  money-order  depart- 
ment of  the  post-office  during  the  last  year,  was  $67,081.90. 
This  department  lias  been  in  existence  only  two  years,  in 
this  province.  The  net  income  for  1861,  was  $47,115.76. 
Tlie  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period,  $60,444,351. 

In  1860,  tiie  length  of  mail  route  in  existence  in  the 
province  was  4,115^  miles ;  and  the  actual  distance  trav- 
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oiled,  751,346  miles.  In  1861,  the  length  of  route,  4,151^ 
miles ;  distance  travelled,  809,032  miles. 

There  are  289  mail  contracts  made  by  the  postmaster- 
general,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $38,604.60. 

There  is  a  uniform  rate  of  postage — five  cents  for  let- 
ters weighing  half  an  ounce — now  established  between  all 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  the  exception 
of  Newfoundland. 

Electric  Telegraphs. — ^The  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
contains  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  three  sections 
of  submarine  cable,  viz. : 


Across  Pugwash  Harbor ^  mile. 

»     Strait  of  Oanseau 1^    " 

"     Lenox  passage  (between  0.  B.  and  the  Isle  of  Madone) .  1      " 

Total 3  miles 

Tlie  lines  in  the  province  are  owned  by  the  "Nova 
Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company." 

It  has  fifty  telegraph  ofiices ;  fifty-six  telegraphists ; 
thirty  linesmen,  and  a  large  number  of  messenger  boys. 
All  ofticers  of  the  company  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  The 
rates  of  tolls  for  messages  of  ten  words  are  as  follows : 

Over  any  distance  under  80  miles 12|  cents. 

Over  80  miles  and     "     160     "     25      " 

Over  100   "       "      "      240     "     37i    » 

Over  240   "       "      "     320     "     50      " 

Over  320   "       "      "      400    "     62i    " 

All  distances  over  400  miles 75      " 

In  proportion  to  extent  and  population,  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  has  a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  wire,  a 
greater  number  of  offices,  and  the  tariff  is  lower,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  first  line  in  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  from  Halifax 
to  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, in  1848.    Another  line  was  built  by  a  local  com- 
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pany,  between  Truro  and  Pictou,  in  1849.  lu  1851,  the 
legislature  chartered  the  "  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Teletjraph 
Company."  This  company  purchased  the  government  line 
from  Halifax  to  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  the  one  from 
Truro  to  Pictou  ;  and  they  constructed  nearly  all  the  ex- 
isting lines  between  that  date  and  1856.  In  1860,  all  the 
lines  of  the  company  were  leased  for  fifty  years  to  the 
"  American  Telegraph  Company" — a  wealthy  organiza- 
tion, ■w'hich  controls  a  great  proportion  of  the  telegraphs 
on  the  American  continent. 

Ckovvn  Lands. — Only  a  little  over  the  half  of  the  area 
of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  granted,  or  alienated  from  the 
crown.  The  price  charged  for  crown  lands  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia is  about  forty  cents  per  acre.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  quantity  of  granted  and  ungraated  land  ia 
the  province : 


Quantity  al- 
ready grauted. 

Kemaining 

uiiyiunted.' 

Estimated  as 
available  for 
settlement. 

Lands  open  for 
settlements. 

Nova  Scotia  proper. 
Cape  Breton 

Acres. 
4,935,349  i 
813,543J 

Acres. 
4,112,3844 
l,207,438i- 

Acres. 
65G,664^ 
356,676^ 

Acres. 
3,412,384i 
777,438^ 

Total 

6,748,893 

5,319,8221 

913,340f 

4,189,8221 

Tlie  gi'oss  proceeds  of  crown  lands  sold  during  1860,  was 
$20,84(5.28.     In  1861,  $16,598.73. 

Ekvenue  and  ExpENDrruEii. — The  year  1861  shows  a 
decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  is  owinc^. 
undoubtedly,  to  the  American  war.  Nova  Scotia  has  suf- 
fered probably  more  from  this  war  than  any  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies. 

Free  trade  is  the  policy  of  Nova  Scotia,  It  has  no  pro- 
tection duties.  Its  ad  valorem  duties  are  lower  than  those 
of  any  neighboring  countries. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  gradual  growth 
of  our  provincial  revenue ; 
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Tears.  Berenue.  Toara.  Expenditures. 

1806,  $82,309  50  1766,  $19,464  00 

1825,  196,455  65  1800,  22,160  00 

1836,  185,864  00  1810,  40,660  00 

1846,  831,104  00  1815,  52,860  00 

1851,  433,120  00  1861,  423,742  00 

1852,  485,682  00  1852,  482,895  00 

1853,  510,192  00  1853,  458,712  00 
1354,  752,642  00  1854,  776,802  00 

1855,  833,069  00  1855,  783.062  00 

1856,  691,015  00  1856,  696,397  00 

1857,  726,666  00  1857,  793,809  00 

1858,  716,025  00  185«,  737,108  00 

1859,  698,938  00  1859,  690,595  00 

1860,  870,065  00  1860,  862,133  00 

This  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  excise,  and  light 
duties,  from  the  crown  lands,  the  mines,  the  provincial 
railway,  and  the  post-office  department.  The  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  payment  of  all  public  officers,  the  interest 
of  tlie  public  debt,  grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  subsidies  for  steamers,  mail  packets,  and 
ferries,  militia,  &c. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  1861  was  $870,771. 

Public  Debt,  Currency,  &c. — The  public  debt  has  been 
mainly  incurred  in  constructing  the  provincial  railways. 
It  is  almost  wholly  represented  by  works  of  great  public 
utility.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1860,  the  whole  liability 
of  the  province  was  $4,901,305  42,  viz : 

Provincial  Bonda $4,000,000  00 

Provincial  Notes 447,458  00 

Savings  Bank 453,847  42 

Total $4,901,305  42 

The  first  provincial  currency  was  eighteen  shillings 
Bterling  to  the  pound  currency,  or  £100==£90.  The  next 
cliange  made  the  English  shilling  equal  to  one  shilling 
and  three-pence  sterling,  or  sixteen  English  shillings  equal 
to  £1  currency. 

In  common  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  has  recently  adopted  the  decimal  mode  of  computa- 
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tion.  Dollars  and  cents  have  taken  the  place  of  pounds 
BhilHngs,  and  pence,  with  us.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  British 
shilling  is  twenty-five  cents — the  British  Florin  Hfty 
cents — the  British  crown  $1  25 — and  the  British  gold 
sovereign  or  pound,  $5. 

The  treasury  issues  £1  Nova  Scotia  currency,  or  $4  and 
$5  notes.  The  banks  issue  £5  or  $20  notes  and  upwards  * 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  issue  notes  of  a  less  sum 
than  $20.  The  par  of  Exchange  on  England  is  12i  per 
cent. 

The  oldest  bank  in  the  province  is  the  "  Halifax  Banking 
Company,"  besides  which,  there  are  the  "Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia,"  the  "  Bank  of  British  North  America,"  and  the 
"  Union  Bank."  There  has  never  yet  occurred  an  in- 
stance  of  a  Nova  Scotia  bank  having  suspended  ray- 
ment.  The  new  premises  of  the  Union  Bank,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  finest  building  in  Halifax. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

I  EDUCATION  AND  KDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
The  history  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia 
docs  not  much  differ  from  that  of  its  progress  in  the  neigh- 
boring states  and  provinces.  Its  progress  has  been  in  the 
lace  of  many  and  formidable  difficulties.  The  early  settlers 
liad  to  conquer  the  forest,  build  houses,  make  roads,  and 
struggle  hard  to  keep  want  and  grim  poverty  out  of  their 
humble  dwellings.  They  could  neither  afford  to  build 
school -houses  nor  pay  schoolmasters — if  they  could  be  had. 
They  had  to  teach  their  children  at  their  own  firesides 
after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  without  the  aid  of 
many  books,  and  often  when  they  could  not  afiord  the 
luxury  of  lamp  or  candle  to  read  by.  Two  of  *\e  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  orators  Nova  Scotia  ever 
reared,  were  thus  taught  to  read.  On  more  than  one  oc- 
casion we  have  heard  one  of  them  relate,  for  the  encour 
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afyenient  of  the  young  of  his  native  city,  how  on  the  long 
winter  evenings,  at  his  father's  knee,  he  studied  history 
and  literature  with  no  other  light  than  that  furnished  by 
the  good  old-i'ashioned  fireplace.  In  the  year  1787,  there 
was  not  a  single  school  or  school-house  in  what  is  now  the 
populous  and  highly  educated  county  of  Pictou.  Now 
there  are  110  school -houses  in  that  county,  and  as  many 
schools,  many  of  which  are  of  a  high  order.  Seventy 
years  ago  there  were  not  thirty  school-houses  in  all  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  majority  of  those  were  but  log-houses 
of  the  humblest  description.  Now  there  are  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  school-houses,  many  of  which  are 
elegant,  connnodious,  and  well  furnished  structures. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  legislative  grant  for  the  support  of 
education  was  only  $16,000.  In  1861  it  was  $66,749.02, 
while  that  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription  Avas 
nearly  three  times  that  amount. 

Sixty  and  even  forty  years  ago,  an  old  soldier,  who  could 
read,  write,  and  "  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three" — a 
brokcii-down  merchant,  or  an  accountant,  whose  habits 
had  become  so  unsteady  that  he  could  no  longer  serve 
with  efficiency  in  the  counting-house,  Avould  be  hired  as  a 
schoolmaster.  Now  it  is  only  the  graduates  of  our  provin- 
cial normal  college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  that  can 
command  any  of  our  best  common  schools.  It  is  not 
half  a  century  since  the  "  New  England  Primer,"  "  Dil- 
worth,"  "  The  Collection,"  "  Tutor's  Assistant,"  the  ferule 
and  the  lirch,  were  accounted  the  orthodox  and  all-potent 
instrumentalities  for  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  and  for  restraining  and  correcting  it,  should  it 
venture  "  to  shoot"  on  its  own  account  in  any  forbidden 
direction.  At  present  our  schools  arc  supplied  with  the 
latest  and  best  British  and  American  text-books,  and  cor- 
poral punishment,  in  the  best  of  them,  is  resorted  to  but 
very  seldom,  and  that  in  extreme  cases. 

Common  Schools. — The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in- 
chidiiiL;'  Cape  Breton,  is  divided  into  thirty -three  school 
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districts,  each  having  a  distinct  hoard  of  school  commig. 
sioncrs,  whose  dnty  it  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers 
determine  what  shall  be  the  number  and  what  the  bound- 
aries of  the  schools,  and  distribute  tlie  government  allow- 
ance among  the  several  schools  entitled  to  participate  in 
it.  There  are  1,227  school-houses  in  the  province,  and 
1,175  schools  were  in  operation  in  1857  (the  only  edu- 
cational census  taken) ;  685  of  this  number  were  taught 
by  male  teachers,  520  by  females.  About  one  to  every 
seven  of  the  population  is  attending  school : — a  small  pro- 
portion when  compared  with  some  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  where  the  proportion  is  one  to  four,  and 
in  three  of  the  States,  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  and  New 
York,  it  is  one  to  three.  There  are  school  libraries  under 
the  direction  of  every  board;  6,844  vols,  were  in  circu- 
lation in  1857.  The  number  of  text-books  reported  was 
6,360 ;  wall  maps,  2,521 ;  blackboards,  640 ;  globes,  56. 

Amount  contributed  for  common-school  education  by 
voluntary  contributions,  $128,222.22  ;  by  the  government, 
$53,519.25.  Maximum  salary  of  common-school  teachers, 
$600;  average  salary,  $180;  average  cost  of  each  pupil 
per  annum,  $2.53.  The  best  common  schools  are  in  Pic- 
ton,  Colchester,  and  Kings. 

Gfammar  Schools. — There  were  forty -four  grammar 
schools  in  the  province,  by  the  late  educational  censu?. 
The  winter  attendance  was  1,476,  and  the  summer,  1,738. 
The  number  studying  the  classics  and  mathematics  was 
1,074.  The  support  from  the  people,  $9,814.09 ;  from  gov- 
ernment, $3,274.95.  Latin,  French,  mathematics,  includ- 
ing algebra  and  agricultural  chemistry,  are  taught  in 
the  grammar  schools,  in  addition  to  the  branches  taught 
usually  in  the  common  schools. 

AcADEMiKS. — There  arc  six  academies  at  present  in 
Nova  Scotia,  inclusive  of  Sackv.illo  Academy,  N.  B.  All 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Pictou  Academy,  are  under 
the  control  of  some  one  religious  denomination.  , 

The  Windsor  Academy^  or  Cullegiato  School,  which  is 
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the  oldest,  is  mulcr  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians.  It 
has  three  teachcrfl.  The  Plctou  Academy  comes  next  in 
point  of  age,  and  first,  perhaps,  in  point  of  fame.  It  was 
Btarted  at  the  early  part  of  this  century,  under  the  diiec- 
tioii  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  McCtilloch,  and  gave  a 
powerful  itupetus  to  the  cause  of  a  thorough  and  sound 
education  in  the  province.  For  miiny  years  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 
At  present  it  has  but  two  te  ichors,  and  is  only  a  high 
school  for  the  town  of  Pictuu. 

The  IlorUm  Acadetnij^  at  Wolfville,  comes  next  in  point 
of  age.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  a 
principal  and  two  assistants. 

The  SachvUle  Academy  is  under  the  control  of  the  Wes- 
leyiui  Methodist  body,  and  is  equally  patronized  and  sup- 
porfcd  by  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  has  male  and  female  departments.  The  male 
dopartnient  has  seven  tiachera  /  the  female  department, 
nine  teachers. 

The  Preshjterlan  Academy,  in  Halifax,  was  started  in 
1847,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church.  It  has  four 
teachers. 

The  Arichat  Academy,  in  the  Isle  of  Madame,  C.  B.,  is 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  three 
teacliers. 

The  Sackvillc  Academy  stands,  for  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist body,  instead  of  a  college,  theological  hall,  and 
preparatory  high  school.  All  the  other  academies  enu- 
merated are  but  preparatory  high  schools. 

CoLLKGEs. — There  are  six  institutions  in  the  province  of 
NovaScotia  that  go  by  the  name  of  colleges.  The  oldest 
and  Iiost  endowed  of  these  is  King's  College,  at  Windsor. 
It  was  connnenced  in  1788-9.  From  that  date  till  about 
twelve  years  ago  it  had  annually  received  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  a  grant  of  $1,777.66,  At  present  the 
annual  grant  is  $1,000.  It  has^ve  professors.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  chartered  in 
45 
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lSO-2,  by  Gc'or;;o  III.,  ntid  lias  tlic  ArcirDisliop  of  Canter- 
l)urv  lor  itrt  |)iitron. 

Aciidlit  Volltyc  i«  in  Wolfvillo,  in  Kin;^'s  county.  Jt  jg 
uiidt'i-  tliu  control  of  the  r>ui)ti>^t  (leiioininiitioii.  It  lias 
four  jtrofcsrtors — one  theolojj^iciil,  and  three  for  sill  tlic 
other  hninchea  timglit.  $1,<»U0  of  provincial  iiid,  thut  was 
fornuTly  given  to  this  college,  is  now  given  uinnially  to 
the  academy  in  the  same  place  and  connection. 

Die  rrtsJ>i/f,  rlauH  have  two  colleges  at  presi'iit,— a 
tlieologicid  collei;c  in  Halifax,  with  three  ])rofehsorH;  a  lit- 
erary and  (dasKical  college  at  Trun),  with  three  ])rot(;.ssois 
and  one  tutor.  These  institutions  are  endowed,  l»y  the 
liberality  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  connected,  to 
the  amount  of  !*(5(;,0(>0.  Arrangements  are  in  ])rooTt'ss  by 
which  th(i  two  may  be  consolidated. 

(ioreh(()ii  CoUeije^  in  Liverpool,  Queens  (!ounty,  was  set 
up  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  (toreham  of  that  place, 
in  coniu'ction  with  the  orthodox  Congregational  ImkIv. 
The  buildings  were  destroyed  by  tire  a  few  years  since,  and 
Iiave  not  been  rebuilt. 

/S7,  Man/x  College  is  a  theological  school,  in  the  Hoinan 
Catholic  connection.  The  nund)er  of  professors,  Arc,  is  not 
made  known  to  the  general  public.  It  reeeivcs  $1,000 
aimually  from  the  provincial  government.  It  is  situated 
in  Halifax. 

St.  Fi'diiein  Xdriern  College  is  in  tbe  town  of  Atigo- 
nish,  in  the  county  of  Sydney.  It  has  fire  professors; 
three  theological,  ai\d  two  for  other  departments.  It  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  body,  and  re- 
ceives $1,000  from  the  government  annually. 

Dalhou-sle  ColUge  is  in  the  city  of  Halifax.  It  i*  a 
handsome  edifice,  built  of  freestone.  It  was  built  umler 
the  direction,  and  maiidy  through  the  intlueiice,  oi  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  ])r(iviiif.'e; 
he  procured  $.'50,000  out  of  the  Castine  fuiul  for  its  jier 
manent  endowment,  and  induced  the  legislature  to  grant  | 
$12,000  towards  the  erec'.ion  of  the  building.     It  was  iu- 
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O(»n>onvto(l  in  1820,  (uid  was  to  bo  conducted  on  tlio  model 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Revenii  attoni]»ts  luivo 
Ix't'ii  nuulo  to  M't  it  into  oju'ration,  but  liitlicrt<t  without 
iiiiicli  .success;  the  main  hindrance  bcin;^  the  exibti'Mcc  of 
tio  many  dcnoniinational  institutions  uider  the  name  of 
(ojlc'cs.  In  the  mean  time  tlie  capital  endowment  fund 
has  been  so  well  nninaj^ed  by  the  governors  of  tbe  e(tlle<;e, 
tluit  from  839,000  it  has  increased  to  about  $r)0,(»bo. 
There  is  the  prosi)eet  at  present  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Citnicre^ationalists,  and  p(!rhaps  one  or  two  other  denomi- 
nations, eonibiniufjij  their  several  secidar  eollepies  with  this 
institution,  and  thus  ont  of  tlie  whole  forminf;  one  <i;rai\d 
provincial  university — each  deiU)numition  to  nniintain  its 
own  theological  institute,  and  the  provincial  grunts  that 
were  wont  to  be  given  to  these,  to  be  given  to  the  university. 

The  province  has  no  medical  or  law  school  or  college, 
nor  a  single  professorship  devoted  to  these  branches  in  any 
of  the  existing  colleges.  This  clamant  "want  will  be  sup- 
plied in  that  university  that  v*.s  to  he. 

Normal  Coi-lkok  and  Modkl  Schools. — These  are  sit- 
uaied  in  the  town  of  Truro,  Colchester  county,  and  are, 
as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  centre -of  the  province.  They 
are  provincial  institutions.  The  aet  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Normal  College  passed  the  legislature  in  1854;  and 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  T).  1).,  M'as  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  institution,  and  superintendent  of  education, 
bv  the  governor  in  council,  in  the  spring  of  1855;  and 
opened  the  Normal  College  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
Tlie  Model  Schools  -were  opened  in  June,  1857.  There 
a.i'Q  fire  teachers  in  the  Normal  College,  and  six  in  the 
Model  Schools.  There  is  a  model  farm  attached  to  these, 
which  is  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  The 
aininid  cost  of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  whole  ednca- 
tiniial  supervision  of  the  province,  is  only  $4,080.  The 
Normal  College  has  already  trained  about  500  teachers, 
of  whom  230  have  taken  grammar-school  and  first-class 
certificates. 
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The  establishment  of  theae  institutions  has  been  an  im. 
portant  era  in  the  history  of  education  in  Nova  Scotia 
They  liave  been  a  very  decided  success.     The  natunil  or 
training  system  is  that  pursued.     The  mechanical,  ex- 
^lanatory,  and  ohjecfivc  systems  are  made  use  of  only  In  so 
fur  as  they  enter   into  the  full  >vorking  out  of  the  one 
selected.     The  3fodel  /School  is  conducted  on  the  most 
approved    graded    method,    having    three    departments 
prnnary,   intermediate,    and    high-school,   each   with    its 
own  regular  teacher.     Vocal  music   and  physical  exer- 
cise are  very  happily  intermingled  with  the  severer  husi- 
ness  of  the  school.     There  is  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the   furniture   of  school-rooms  throughout  the  wliole 
province  since  the  establishment  of  tlie  Model  Schools- 
also  in  the  quality  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  jounff. 
Adequate  support  is  the  great  want  of  our  common  and 
grammar  schools,  at  present.    The  public  mind  is  steadily 
eetthig  in  for  a  system  of  general  assessment  of  property 
and  income  for  tiie  support  of  schools ;  the  present  metliod 
— voluntary  subscriptions — being  found  in  many  sections 
of  the  country   very  ineilicient.     This  appears  from  the 
startling  disclosures  of  the  late  census  (1801).     It  appears 
from  the  ceiisus,  that  while  in  some  districts  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  is  able  to  speak  can  read,  and  nearly  j 
all  can  write;  yet  that  when  the  province  is  taken  as  a  j 
whole,  there   are,  botW'  en  the   ages  of  five   and  lifteen 
years,  3G,-4oO  who  cannot   read,  and  45,012  who  cannot  \ 
write;    while  there  are,   over    the   age  of  fifteen  years, 
49,430  who  cannot  read,  and  65,444  who  cannot  write; 
making  in  all,   85,860  illiterate  persons  in  the  province. 
This  is  a  state  of  matters  which  no  patriotic  Christian  mind 
can  contenqjlate  without  the  deepest  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  country.     It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  a  few  thou- 
saiids  may  be  deducted  from  one  of  the  above  items,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  children  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ts^ova 
Scotia,  generally,  do  not  attend  school  or  learn  to  read  and 
write  till  thev  are  seven  and  often  ei<!;ht  vears  of  aire. 
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Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. — This  institution  is  but 
in  its  infancy.  It  was  established  in  1858,  under  the  present 
hi  'lily  efficient  superintendence.  It  has  very  commodious 
premises,  in  a  very  healthy  and  sightly  position  in  the  city 
of  Halifax.  It  derives  its  support  from  three  sources: 
the  contributions  of  the  benevolent — fees  from  the  pupils, 
when  the  parents  arc  not  poor,  and  legislative  grants  from 
the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
whole  income  of  this  institution  for  1861  was  $3,691.85. 
§2,000  of  tliis  sum  was  from  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  $80  from  that  of  New  Brunswick.  The  attendance 
for  the  year  1861  was  forty-four  pupils,  thirty  of  whom 
were  males  and  fourteen  females :  eight  of  this  number 
were  from  New  Brunswick,  the  remaining  thirty-six  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  system  of  instruction  is  emphatically 
th  7iidural  system.  The  pupils  are  taught  reading,  wait- 
ing, English  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 
with  remarkable  success.  There  is  also  an  industrial  de- 
partment in  this  school,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  where  no 
small  amount  of  work  is  very  skilfully  and  cheerfully 
performed.  The  institution  is  managed  by  live  directors, 
a  secretary,  treasurer,  principal,  and  assistant  teachers ;  a 
matron,  physician,  dentist,  and  a  committee  of  eleven 
ladies.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  patron, 
and  lady  Mulgrave  patroness  of  the  institution.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Cochran,  the  secretary,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
starting  this  school.  Its  present  high  state  of  efficiency  ir> 
owing  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  principal,  J.  Scott 
Hutton,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ECOLESIASTIOAL  CONDITIGX  OP   THE   PROVINCE. 

Nova  Scotia  does  not  want  for  religious  denominations 
or  places  of  worship.    There  are  22  denominations  and 
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831  places  of  worship.  Tliis  j:^ives  a  clmrcli  for  every  40o 
of  the  population.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  hnildiivrj, 
called  churches,  are  not  such  as  to  accommodate  400  but 
many  others  again  arc  buildings  that  can  comfortably  seat 
500,'SOO,  1,000,  and  in  some  cases  2,000. 

All  religious  denominations  are  considered  equal  in  tlie 
eye  of  the  law ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  church  or  re- 
ligious sect  establirihed  by  civil  enactment  in  Nova  Scotia 
or  in  any  of  the  lower  provinces,  of  British  America. 

The  Episcopal  Cuukcii. — Tliis  denomination  was  at  one 
time  established  by  law  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  law  Miiich 
gave  it  the  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  it  is  now  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
churches.  It  has  47,74:4  adherents  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton.  It  has  139  places  of  worship,  and  04  cleri;y. 
men.  The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  exercLses 
■jurisdiction  over  the  Episcopal  church  in  Prince  Edward 
Island.  This  denomination  has  hitherto  derived  nuicli  of 
its  support  from  the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Religion  in  Foreign  Parts.  There  is  at  present  a 
very  creditable  movement  among  the  laity  of  the  body,  to 
raise  an  endowment  fund  for  the  permanent  support  of 
religion  in  that  connection. 

Thk  Prksbyterian  CnuRcn. — Under  this  may  be  in- 
cluded three  different  bodies,  viz. :  the  Presl)yteriaucimrt'li, 
whicli  has  69,45G  adherents,  144  places  of  worship,  and  88 
ordained  clergymen  ;  the  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  in  Xova 
Scotia,  which  has  ID, 003  adherents,  25  idaces  of  worsliip, 
and  20  ordained  clergymen  ;  and  the  Beformed  Prcslntt'- 
rian  Church,  which  has  (l)y  late  census)  236  adherents 
(ought  at  least  to  be  double  that  number),  8  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  5  ordained  clergymen. 

Thk  Roman  Catuolic  Cjickcu. — In  the  number  of  ad- 
herents this  body  ranks  next  to  tiic  I'resbyterians.  Tlie 
number  is  80,281 ;  places  of  worship,  121  ;  clergy,  ii.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax.  It  lias 
two  diocesan  bishops,  that  of  Halifax  and  Aricliat.   It 
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owns  some  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

The  Baptist  Church.— The  Associated  Baptists  liave 
55,336  adherents,  182  places  of  worship,  and  SB  clergy- 
men. Otlier  Baptists  have  7,605  adherents,  34  places  of 
worship,  and  15  clergymen. 

Thc\VKSLi.:YAN  Methodist  CnuKcii. — This  body  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Eastern  British  North  Amer- 
ican Affiliated  Conference.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  British 
Conference,  and  includes  under  its  supervision  the  whole 
of  tliC  lower  provinces,  as  well  as  Bermuda.  The  president 
13  nominated  by  the  colonial  body.  Its  adherents  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  34,055  ;  places  of  worship,  136 ;  clergy,  54. 

The  CoNGKEGATioNAL  CiiuKcii. — Tliis  body  has  2,183 
adherents,  11  places  of  worship,  and  10  clergymen. 

The  LuTHKiiAN  Church  has  4,382  adherents,  4  places  of 
worship,  and  3  clergymen. 

The  Universalints  have  846  adherents,  2  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  1  clergyman. 

There  are  158  Quakers  ;  112  Bible  Christians;  27  Mor- 
mons; 13  Swedenborgians ;  143  Morisonians,  or  E.  U. ; 
46  Sandemanians;  32  Campbellites  ;  and  3  Deists. 

The  British  and  Fore i(j)i  Bible  Society  has  a  branch  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Halifax,  but  it  has 
numerous  auxiliary  brunches  throughout  the  province. 

There  are  live  Young  Men''s  Ghridian  Associations  in  the 
province.  The  one  in  Halifax  has  an  excellent  library 
and  reading-room,  and  has  a  course  of  twelve  lectures,  of 
a  very  hi^h  order,  durin;>;  the  'x '  Aicv  months.  T!;e'.  e  is  a 
mission  to  the  Mic  Ifac  Indiaf^  of  t.l;o  loM'er  provinces, 
whicli  is  supported  by  al'  ovan^-viical  denominations  in 
common.  The  New  Testament  lai  b(ien  translated  into 
the  Mic  Mac,  through  its  r.j-^iins.  Tl\c  Presbyterians 
maintain  4  missionaries  in  ^Ue  South  Lr;>  I>'\!i(ls.  The 
Baptists  at  one  tune  maiiKuinod  ;;  mi^sionarv  in  Hindu- 
stan ;  but  their  agent  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
the  mission  has  been   abandoned  by  them.     No   other 
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denomination  lias  as  yet  engaged  in  foreign  missionary 
enterprise. 

In  Pictou  and  Colchester  counties,  the  Presbyterians 
greatly  predominate.  In  the  western  counties,  especially 
ivings  and  Annapolis,  the  Baptists  and  "Wesleyans  prevail. 
In  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Roman  Catholics  are  about  in  equal  numbers.  In  Hal- 
ifax, the  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics  prevail*  in 
Hants,  the  I{l})iseopalians  and  Presbyterians;  in  Cumber- 
land, the  Wesleyans;  in  Lunenburg,  the  Lutherans.  Con- 
troversy between  religious  bodies  hat  been  at  discount 
for  some  years  past.  Christian  benevolence  and  denomi- 
national courtesy  are  manifestly  on  the  i  xcrease. 


CHAPTER  X. 

POLITICAL   STATE    OP  TIIR   rROYINCE. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  polit- 
ical progress  of  Xova  Scotia,  for  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fftij  years.  From  absolute  despotism  it  has  passed, 
during  that  interval,  into  constitutional  government, — the 
freest,  the  most  c(piitable,  and,  withal,  the  least  costly  in 
the  civilized  world.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province  till  the  year  3719,  its  government  was  vested 
solely  in  the  governor,  and,  in  his  absence,  in  the  lieutenant- 
governor  or  commander-in-chief  The  seat  of  government 
■was  at  Aimapolis  Royal.  In  1719,  Governor  Phillips 
received  instructions  from  the  crown  to  choose  a  council 
of  twelve,  who  should  advise  with  him  in  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  province  ;  he  was  further  directed  to 
regulate  himself  by  the  instructions  of  the  governor  of 
Virginia  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  until  a  legislative 
asseml)ly  should  be  formed.  The  nain(>s  of  the  first  council 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  :  John  Doncett,  Lawrence  Armstrong. 
Paul  Mascarine,  Cyprian  Southack,  John  Harrison,  Arthur 
Savage,  John  Adams,  Ilibbert  Newton,  Williau',  Skcen, 
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W^'iUiaiH  Sheriif,  Peter  Boudrie,  and  Gideon  Phillips.  They 
were  all  officers  of  the  garrison  or  public  departments,  with 
the  exception  of  'Mv.JohnAda)ns.  From  1710  till  17-19,  tho 
(rovernor  with  this  council — both  appointed  by  the  crown — 
combined  at  once  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
functions  of  civil  government.  They  had  absolute  power 
in  all  cases,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  restrained  by 
the  general  principles  of  English  law.  In  171:9,  on  tho 
arrival  of  Governor  Cornwallis,  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  newly  formed  town  of  Halifax.  He 
had  instructions  to  erect  commission  courts  of  justice, 
lie  erected  three  courts.  The  first  was  a  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. The  second  was  a  County  Coiirt,  invested  with 
i)Owers  similar  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  ii.  IT ''"-land.  The  third  was  a  Court 
of  Assize  and  General  Jail  Delivery,  in  which  tlie  governor 
and  the  council  for  the  time  being  sat  as  judges.  In  1752 
the  County  Court  was  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  erected  in  its  place.  The  General  Court  of  Assize 
Avas  abolished  in  1751:,  and  the  Supreme  Court  established 
ia  its  place.  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  this  court  the  same  year. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1758,  Governor  Lawrence  laid 
before  his  council  his  majesty's  instructions  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  representative  assembly  for  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  then  resolved,  by  the  governor  in  council,  "  That 
a  house  of  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in 
conjunction  with  his  majesty's  governor,  or  commander- 
in-cl)it'F  for  the  time  being,  and  his  imijesty's  council  for 
the  said  province,  be  the  civil  legislature  thereof." 
There  were  sixteen  n^nnbers  ''  elected  lor  the  province  at 
large."  Any  elector  voting  for  one  of  these  sixteen  nicir'' 
hers  was  eompelled  to  vote  for  tho  other  fifteen.  There 
were  two  eWtod  for  the  township  of  Lunenburg,  and  four 
for  the  town*liip  of  Halifax.  The  whole  assembly  con- 
Bi»»ted  of  twentv-two  members  :  eleven,  besides  the  speaker, 
constituted  a  quorum.     The  Jlrst  meeting  of  the  first 
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representative  assemhly  of  Noi}ql  Scotia  was  on  the  second 
day  of  October,  1758.  Eobert  Sanderson,  Esq.,  was  cho- 
sen sjieaker  of  this  first  assend)ly. 

In  1701  a  new  assembly  was  elected,  consistinnj  of  twenty- 
four  iiieinl)ers.     The  province  was  then  divided  into  four 

counties — Halifax,  Lunenburg,  Annapolis,  aiid  Kino's 

e  ich  returning  two  members ;  and  into  seven  townships 

Halifax,  Lunenbnrg,  Annapolis,  Ilorton,  Cornwallis,  Fal- 
mouth, Liverpool — each  sending  two  members,  with  the 
exception  of  Halifax,  which  sent  four. 

TuE  Pkksknt  Constitutiox  of  THE  Pkovince. — The 
province  had  not  a  legislative  council  distinct  from  the 
executive  couiicil  till  the  year  1838.  Hitherto  the  council 
deliberated  with  closed  doors.  From  this  date  the  l{>gis- 
lative  council  sat  with  doors  open  to  the  public.  Li  1841 
*'  responsible  government"  was  inaugurated  in  Xova  Scutia. 
It  M'as not  fully  established,  howe\er,  till  tlit^  parliamentiuy 
session  of  1 817-8.  The  departmental  system  was  then  fully 
acted  ui)on  for  the  first  time. 

The  hii;iiest  authority  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, who  acts  as  the  representative  of  royalty.  He  is 
styled  lieutenant-governor,  as  being  nominally  subordi- 
nate to  the  governor-general  of  British  Xorth  America. 
The  governor  is  surrounded  by  an  executive  conncii  of 
niyie  persons,  aj)])ointed  by  the  crown  from  the  legislative 
council  and  house  of  representatives ;  these  are  his  sM'orn 
advisers,  in  the  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  adn'iinis- 
trative  duties.  They  are  responsiMe  to  the  people  for  the 
acts  (f  his  adniinistration.  Tiuit  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  ;'esponsii)le  government,  Five  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  (council,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  consti- 
tution, are  heads  of  departments:  the  attorney -general, 
Bolicitor-general,  provincial  secretary,  financial  secretary, 
an*]  teceiver-geni'ral. 

The  L<'(ji^Uiiive  Coimcil  is  appointed  by  the  crown.  It 
consists  of  twenty-(me  mend)ers.  They  choose  tiieii  own 
president,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown.   They  aic 
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to  US  instead  of  peers.  Tliey  hold  their  seats  for  life,  if 
they  do  not  become  insolvent.  They  are  magistrates  with- 
in the  province. 

The  House  of  Idepresentaiives  comiots  of  fifty-five  mem- 
hers,  who  are  elected  once  in  four  years.  They  represent 
eighteen  counties.  Some  counties  are  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts; others  have  townships.  Universal  suffrage  is  the 
law  of  Kova  Scotia,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 
Tlie  elector  must  bo  twenty-one  years  of  ago  ;  must  be 
native-born,  or  a  naturalized  subject  of  Great  Britain.  He 
must  be  a  resident  one  year  in  the  county,  district,  or  town- 
ship in  which  he  votes.  The  members  of  this  house  must 
have  a  property  qualification,  and  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  they  take  their  seats.  The  members  of 
both  houses  are  paid  §4  per  diem  each,  with  travelling  ex- 
penses during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  on  the  civil  list,  authorized  by 
law,  amount  to  $52,365.  This  is  inclusive  of  $6,415  of 
pensions  paid  to  retired  officials.  There  is  usually  voted 
yearly,  in  addition  to  the  above,  $29,680  for  clerks  and 
contingencies. 

Laws  and  Courts  of  Justice. — ^The  laws  and  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  of  Nova  Scotia  are  founded  on  those 
of  England,  while  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
law  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  case  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  special  provincial  enactment.  The  body 
of  local  enactments  has  been  recently  revised  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  supervision  of  the  provincial  government. 
The  Avork  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Revised  Statutes." 
The  punishment  of  death  is  limited  by  the  law  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  crime*  of  treason  and  murder. 

Jmticc^s  Court. — This  is  the  lowest  order  of  courts  for 
the  trial  of  civil  causes.  There  are  1,412  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Nova  Scotia.  Each  magistrate  has  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  county  in  which  ho  resides.  They 
can  adjudicate  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  i'o\'\y  dol- 
lars.   In  criminal  matters  their  powers  arc  very  similar  to 
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that  of  the  same  chass  of  officers  in  England.  T])ey  can 
fine  and  cuniinit  to  the  county  jail  for  petty  offences,  and 
bind  over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  appear  for  trial  at  the  Su- 
preme C  nirt,  for  graver  offences.  Tliey  nsually  issue  war- 
rants for  the  appearance  of  offenders  against  the  peace. 

Ge7ie?rd  /Sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  annually  in  each 
county,  and  in  some  counties  twice  in  the  year.  These  are 
composed  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officials,  for 
the  transaction  of  county  business.  They  arc  presided  over 
by  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  each  county. 

The  Coicrt  of  Probate  is  a  county  court,  which  has  the 
custody  of  all  wills,  and  disposes  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons.  The  judge  of  this  court,  who  is  nsually  a  barris- 
ter of  good  standing,  practises  at  the  bar,  but  cannot  bo  a 
member  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  by  far  the  most  important  in 
Nova  Scotia.  It  has  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
highest  causes.  It  is  the  only  criminal  court  in  the  prov- 
ince. It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  over 
twenty  dollars,  and  is  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  justices'  courts.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  cir- 
cuits, and  the  Supreme  Court  holds  its  sitting  twice  a  year 
in  every  count}'  of  the  province  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  It  sits  in  Halifax  twice  in  the  year  as  a 
court  of  equity,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  once  ex- 
isted in  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  abolished,  and  its  juris- 
diction transferred  to  this  court.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
chief-justice  and  four  assistant  judges.  These  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  and  they  hold  office 
for  life.  Their  appointment  must  receive  the  royal  sanc- 
tion before  they  can  be  considered  as  fixed  in  office.  Their 
salaries  arc  fixed  upon  the  civil  list  of  the  province. 

The  Court  of  Marria</e  and  Dlcorce  is  composed  of 
the  lieutenant-governor,  the  executive  council,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  register,  advocate,  and 
proctor.  It  has  full  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating 
to  marriatje  and  divorce. 
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Tlie  C'Urt  of  Vice-Admiralty  includes  Canada  and  all 
tlie  lower  provinces  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  governor- 
general  5f  British  North  America  is  the  vice-admiral,  and 
Alexander  Stewart,  C.  B.,  the  judge  of  this  court.  It  has 
surrogates,  procurators,  and  advocates  in  all  the  British 
provinces.  Iti  bank  of  admiralty  deposits  is  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America. 

The  Co^ii'f  of  Error  consists  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Suits  where  the  amount  of  the  judgment  is  not  less 
than  $1,200,  may  be  brought  into  tliis  court.  Cases  for  the 
conunutation  of  capital  punishment  are  also  brought  before 
the  governor  in  council  by  petition.  The  last  appeal  is  to 
the  queen  in  council.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment not  to  interfere  with  any  local  matters  in  the 
colonies.  AVe  are  instructed  to  make  what  laws  we  deem 
proper,  and  to  appoint  whom  we  choose  to  administer  our 
laws. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

GENERAL  CIVILIZATION.— SOCIAL  PROGRESS.— LITERATURE,  4o. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  every  section  of  Nova 
Scotia,  during  the  last  half  century,  in  all  that  makes  life 
comfortable  and  agreeable.  The  little,  rude  log-house  of 
two,  or  at  best  three  apartments,  has  passed  away,  to  make 
place  for  tlie  snug  white  cottage  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
rooms,  besides  the  kitchen,  or  the  fine  stately  two-story 
house,  with  ten,  twelve,  or  more  apartments.  Barns  and 
outhouses  have  improved  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The 
hand-mills,  or  "querns,"  of  seventy  years  ago,  have  given 
place  to  excellent  grist-mills,  propelled  by  water-power  or 
steam.  Saw-mills,  shingle-mills,  carding-mills,  dyeing- 
mills,  foundries,  and  factories,  have  increased  proportion- 
ately. 

Churches  and  school-houses  of  an  improved  style  have 
sprung  up  in  every  settlement.     Temperance  halls  and 
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other  county  and  township  pnhlu!  l)uiUliiigs  arc  (iuito  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  populiition. 

There  arc  53,215  dweHinj^-housea  in  Xova  Scotia.  The 
city  of  TTalitax  contains  only  ':l,oA'o  of  the  above  number. 
There  are  03,293  farms  and  outliouscs.  The  number  uf 
Btores  and  shops  is  3,322 ;  of  that  number  flio  city  of  Hali- 
fax has  422.  There  are  fi>rty-niiie  temperance  halls  in  the 
province,  valued  at  $43,340.  Kiue  oi  the  number  are  in 
Hants  county,  and  eight  in  King,-,  county.  Tlierc  are  only 
two  counties  without  a  temperance  hall,  viz. :  Riclunond 
and  Victoria.  There  are  ninety-tluLC  public  ounty  and 
township  buildings,  estimated  at  $984,160. 

The  vast  improvements  made  in  the  mode  (  "travelling, 
and  in  the  mail  communication  of  the  province,  have  been 
already  noticed.  Parties  are  still  living  who  can  renu  in- 
ber  when  there  was  oidy  a  weekly  mail  between  Halifax 
and  I'ictou,  and  when  that  mail  was  carried  by  one  Jiuin, 
on  his  back,  in  a  knapsack,  making  a  journey  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  on  foot.  Kow  there  is  a  daily  mail  to  and  from 
Pictou. 

Towns  and  Villages. — The  oldest  town  in  Kova  Scotia 
is  Annapolis  Royal.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country  until  the  city  of  Halifax  was  built,  this  town  was 
the  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
forces  of  France  and  England,  as  they  alternately  possessed 
the  country.  The  conquest  of  "  Port  Eoyal  "  was,  in  thM>e 
times,  considered  the  conquest  of  the  whole  i)rovincc'.  It 
is  a  small  town  .still,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thinir, 
excej)t  its  having  been  the  ancient  French  and  Eii!i;li.-h 
capital  of  the  province.  Yarmouth  is  an  important  cuni- 
merciai  town,  and  owns  much  shipping.  Piciou  contests 
the  honor  of  being  the  second  most  important  town  in  the 
province,  with  Yarmouth.  New  Glasgow,  on  the  Ea^t 
Kiver  of  Pictou,  has  grown  up  lately  into  a  town  of  almost 
the  size  of  Pictou.  Si/diiey  and  Arichaf,  in  Cajie  l)r('t(»n, 
Windsor,  in  Hants,  Lunenburg,  in  the  county  of  the  .same 
name,  and  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifax,  are  the  remaining 
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towns  of  the  Province.  There  are  besides,  liowevcr,  quite 
a  nnnd)er  of  villages  atid  places  near  seaports,  that  art;  fast 
ffrowing  into  the  magnitude  and  ini[)ortanc«!  of  ttnvns. 
Anion*""  these  may  be  named  Bu(l(leel\  in  Victoria;  Port 
JLhhT  and  Maybon^  in  Inverness;  Aiifiijonish^  in  Sydney; 
Ti'itro,  in  Colchester;  Amherst  and  Pugacasli^  In  Cundier- 
land ;  Canning^  and  Wolfvi/lc,  and  7uv)^i'/7A',  in  Kings; 
ZiverjMol,  in  Queens ;  JJridgetown,  in  Annapolis ;  and 
Plghg  and  Sh<?lhurnc\  in  the  counties  of  the  same  name. 

City  of  Halifax. — This  city  was  founded  by  Lord  Corn- 
Wiillis  in  the  latter  end  ^  -Tune,  1740.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  govern  ^  early  in  the  following  year. 
It  has  a  noble  harbor,  cli  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  fortified  by  St.  George's  Island  in  the  centre  of  tlio 
harbor;  by  the  Citadel,  which  is  on  the  hill  which  rises 
behind  the  city,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  also,  by  the  fortification  of  York 
licdoubt,  and  several  masked  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbor.  The  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Halifax  take 
rank  next  after  those  of  Quebec. 

The  city  extends  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  north 
and  south,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  by  the  harbor.  Its 
width,  at  the  most,  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  Just  one  hundred  and  one  years  ago  the  town  con- 
tained one  thousand  houses,  and  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants. At  that  time  one-third  of  the  population  were 
Irish,  one-fourth  German  and  Dutch,  the  remainder  Eng- 
lish, with  a  very  small  number  of  Scotch. 

"There  were  one  hundred  houses  licensed  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  and  as  many  more  houses  that  sold  spiritiious 
liquors  without  license ;  so  that,"  to  continue  the  words  of 
Dr.  Styles,  who  records  the  fact,  "the  business  of  one-half 
the  town  is  to  sell  rum,  and  the  other  half  to  drink  it." 
About  this  time  the  city  was  divided  into  Halifax,  Irish- 
town,  and  Dntchtown — Halifax  the  centre,  Irishtown  the 
Bouth,  and  Dutchtown  the  north  end.  The  population  in 
18G1  was  25,026.     Some  sections  of  the  city  are  now  ex- 
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ceedingly  well  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  particular. 
ly  on  Granville  street  and  Hallis  street,  wooden  buildings 
have  been  replaced  by  brick,  granite,  and  freestone  struc- 
tures, which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  on  this  continent. 

Of  public  buildings,  the  "Province  Building"  is  the 
chief.  It  is  built  of  brown  freestone,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length,  seventy  in  width,  and  forty-two  in 
height.  On  its  ground  flat  are  apartments  for  the  various 
provincial  offices — provincial  secretary's,  financial  secre- 
tary's, receiver-general's,  attorney-general's,  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  crown-land  department  offices.  On  the  second  are 
the  halls  and  committee-rooms  of  the  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  a  very  spacious  and  beautiful  apartment  oc- 
cupied by  the  provincial  legislative  library.  The  Govern- 
ment House,  the  Admiralty  House,  Dalhousie  College,  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  Wellington  Barracks,  the  Court 
House,  the  Hospital,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  City  Mar- 
ket are  the  remaining  principal  public  buildings.  The 
Queen's  Dockyard,  in  the  north  of  the  city,  is  an  impor- 
tant public  establishment.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1758.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  side  toward  the  city  by  a  high 
stone  wall.  It  contains  workshops,  warehouses,  and  stores 
of  various  descriptions,  besides  very  commodious  buildings 
for  the  residence  of  its  officers  and  workmen. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  the  corporation 
consists  of  a  mayor  and  eighteen  aldermen.  The  Mayor's 
Court  is  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  The  police  office  is  open  on  every  week-day  fiom 
ten  A.  M.  till  three  p.  m.  The  fire  department  is  under  tlie 
control  of  the  city  corporation ;  and  also  the  water  supply 
of  the  city.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city,  in  1861,  was 
$14,400,000. 

There  are  seventeen  places  of  public  worship  in  the  city. 
Three  of  these  belong  to  the  Episcopalians,  four  to  the 
Presbyterians,  three  to  the  Wesleyans,  two  to  the  Baptists, 
two  io  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  to  the  Congregationalists, 
one  to  the  Universalists,  and  one  to  the  Campbellites. 
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Tliere  are  in  the  city  four  commercial  banks,  and  one 
savings  bank,  and  a  building  society;  the  agencies  of  thir- 
teen British  and  four  American  life  insurance  companies, 
and  of  foiu*  British  and  sixteen  American  fire  insurance 
companies.  There  are  four  public  libraries  in  the  city, 
two  reading  and  news  rooms,  and  benevolent  societies  of 
various  descriptions  and  nationalities.  There  are  one  gas 
conipany,  five  gold-mining  companies,  and  five  other  joint- 
stock  companies.  There  are  one  public  museum  and  one 
visiting  dispensary. 

Halifax  is  important  both  as  a  military  post  and  naval 
station.  It  is  the  military  head-quarters  of  all  the  lower 
provinces.  It  is  the  chief  naval  station  for  the  whole  of 
British  North  America  and  the  "West  Indies.  The  admiral 
of  the  North  American  station  resides  at  Halifax  during 
the  summer  months,  and  in  the  winter  at  Bermuda.  The 
commerce  of  Halifax  is  considerable.  The  exports  from 
the  port  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1860,  were  $3,902,638. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  were  $6,431,581. 

Literature,  &c. — Nova  Scotia  depends  for  literature,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  on  Great  Britain  pud  the  United  States. 
The  quarterly  reviews  and  monthly  magazines  of  those 
countries  are  very  extensively  read  in  the  province.  There 
is  no  quarterly  review  published  in  the  province,  and  the 
only  monthly  periodicals  at  present  published  are  tico  of 
a  religious  character,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians. Of  newspapers,  tliere  are  twenty-two  published  in 
the  province  at  present.  In  1828  there  were  seven.  Of 
these  seven,  six  were  in  Halifax,  and  one  in  Pictou.  The 
first  paper  started,  out  of  Halifax,  was  the  Pictou  Colonial 
Patriot.  The  oldest  of  our  existing  newspapers  is  the 
Acadian  Recorder.  Of  the  twenty-two  newspapers  now 
published,  thirteen  are  in  Halifax,  and  the  remaining  nine 
are  published  in  the  following  towns  in  the  province :  one 
in  Sydney,  one  in  Atigonish  (the  Casket,  partly  English 
and  partly  Gaelic),  two  in  Pictou,  one  in  Liverpool,  two  in 
Yarmouth,  one  in  Digby,  and  one  at  Bridgetown.  "We 
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have  no  daily  newspaper.  There  are  six  of  the  Halifax 
papers  that  are  published  tri-weekly,  on  alternate  days. 
Some  are  morning  and  some  are  evening  papers.  Four  of 
the  Halifax  weeklies  are  in  the  interest  of  religions  denomi- 
nations. There  is  also  a  monthly  sheet  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence. 

The  principal  publishing  house  in  Halifax  is  that  of  A. 
ife  W.  Mackinley.  The  greater  part  of  their  publications 
are  school-books. 

The  principal  literary  productions  of  Nova  Scotia  aro 
those  of  Judge  Haliburton  (Sam  Slick),  John  Young,  Esq. 
Principal  Dawson  (now  of  McGill  College,  Montreal),  Pro- 
fessor Lyall,  and  the  Rev.  George  Patterson.  Ilaliburton's 
History  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  standard  work  of  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  octavo.  It  brings  the  history  of 
the  province  down  only  to  the  year  11828.  The  ligliter 
writings  of  the  judge,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Sam 
Slick,  are  very  popular,  and  widely  known.  The  "Letters 
of  Agricola,"  by  John  Young,  Esq.,  liave  been  already 
referred  to. 

Dr.  Dawson's  works  are  chiefly  on  geology.  His  Acadian 
Geology  and  Arcliia  are  widely  and  very  favorably  known 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  His  Remarks  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Husbandry  are  also  very  valuable.  His  attain- 
ments in  natural  science  are  not  second  to  those  of  any  on 
this  continent,  while  his  style,  for  simplicity,  elegance,  terse- 
ness, and  quiet  power,  is  equalled  only  by  very  few  living 
naturalists. 

"  Intellect,  Emotions,  and  the  Moral  Nature,"  has  ranked 
Professor  Lyall  already  with  the  foremost  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  present  day. 

"  Memoirs  of  Dr.  McGregor,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Pat- 
terson, is  a  work  of  much  interest  and  well  written.  The 
late  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  power, 
and  has  left  behind  him  some  theological  works.  The 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  the  present  premier  of  Nova  f^(;otia, 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  effective  writers.    lie  has 
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produced  some  political  brochni'ea  of  great  power — always 
written  in  a  fascinating  style.  No  poet  of  any  mark  has 
yet  made  his  appearance  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  nu- 
merous versifier^  among  us,  but  hardly  any  that  has  arisen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  poet.  The  nearest  approach  to  poetry 
has  been  made  by  some  of  our  female  writer. 

The  following  list  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
from  Haliburton's  History,  as  far  as  it  comes  down,  and 
the  remaining  ones  from  personal  knowledge : 


AT  ANNAPOLIS   ROYAL. 

1.  Colonel  Vetch,  Governor. October  22,  1710. 

2.  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq 1714. 

8.  Richard  Philips,  Esq 1719. 

4.  John  DoucetjEsq.,  Senior  Councillor,  administers  government  1722. 

5.  Lawrence  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor 1725. 

6.  John  Adams,  Esq.,  Senior  Councillor December  8,  1739. 

7.  Paul  Mascarene,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor 1740. 

AT    HALIFAX. 

Edward  Cornwallis,  Governor,  July  14 1749 

Peregrine  Thomas  Hopson,  Governor,  Aug.  3 1752 

Charles  Lawrence,  Senior  Councillor,  Nov.  1 1753 

do  do  Lieutenant-Governor,  Oct.  21 1754 

do  do  Governor,  July  23 1756 

Jonathan  Belcher  administers  government,  Oct.  9 1760 

Mr.  Ellis,  late  Governor  of  Georgia,  is  appointed  Governor  of 

Nova  Scotia,  but  never  leaves  England 

Jonathan  Belcher,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Nov.  21 1761 

Montague  Wiln^,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sept.  26 1763 

do  do  Governor,  May  31 . .   1764 

Mr.  Green,  Senior  Councillor,  May  23 1766 

Michael  Franklin,  Lieut.  Governor,  Aug.  26 1766 

Eight  Hon.  Lord  Wm.  Campbell,  Governor,  Nov.  27 1766 

Benjamin  Green,  Senior  Councillor,  Oct.  30 1771 

Michael  Franklin,  Lieut.  Governor,  June  30 1772 

Lord  Wm.  Campbell  resumes  government,  July  13 1772 

Fi'ancis  Legge,  Governor,  Oct.  8 1773 

Mariot  Arbuthnot,  Lieut.  Governor,  April  27 1776 

Richard  Hughes,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Aug.  17 1778 

Sir  Andrew  Suope  Hammond,  Lieut.  Governor,  July  31 1781 

John  Parr,  Governor,  Oct.  9 1782 

Edward  Fanning,  Lieut.  Governor,  Sept.  23 1783 

Richard  Bulkley,  Senior  Councillor,  Nov.  25  1791 

John  Wentworth,  Lieut.  Governor,  May  14 1792 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Lieut.  Governor,  April  13 1808 
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Alexander  Oroko,  Senior  Councillor,  Dec,  17 1808 

Sir  George  Prevost,  Lieut.  Governor,  April  11 isno 

Alexander  Croke,  Senior  Councillor,  Aug.  26 isij 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Lieut.  Governor,  Oct.  10 igu 

Mjyor-Genernl  Dnrrock,  Coinujandor-in-chicf,  Aug.  20 ]8|4 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Lieut.  Governor,  Sept.  21 ]814 

ATtyor-General  Geo.  Tracy  Smith,  Commander-in-chief,  Juno  27  1816 
Lieut.  General  Right  lion.  Geo.  Earl  of  DalliouBie,  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Oct.  24 1816 

Michael  Wallace,  Senior  Councillor,  Sept.  13 isig 

Lord  Dalhousie,  resumes  May  1 1819 

Sir  James  Kempt,  Lieut.  Governor,  Juno  2 1820 

Michael  Wallace,  Senior  Councillor,  May  19 1824 

Sir  James  Kempt,     do         do     Aug.  22 1825 

Michael  Wallace,      do         do    May  2G 1825 

Sir  James  Kempt,     do         do    July  18 1828 

Michael  Wallace,     do         do    Aug.  23 1828 

Sir  Peregrine  Mailand          do 1828 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lieut.  Governor 1834 

Lord  Falkland,  Lieut.  Governor 1840 

Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieut.  Governor ^840 

Colonel  J.  Bazalgette,  Com 1852 

Sir  J.  G.  La  Marchant 1852 

Earl  of  Mulgrave 1858 

During  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  the  province  bad  forty- 
nine  administrators  of  its  government. 


SABLE    ISLAND. 

This  little  isliind  is  a  dependency  of  !Nova  Scotia.  It 
is  between  44  degrees  and  43  degrees  and  54  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  between  60  degrees  12  minutes  and  59  degrees 
40  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  about  eiglity-seven  geo- 
graphical miles  from  Cape  Caiiscau,  tlie  nt/u'cst  point  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  it.  It  is  over  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  from  one  to  two  miles  in  brcjidth.  It  is  merely 
a  sand-bank  thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  wind.  Its  liighest 
hillocks  are  one  hundred  feet  high.  Coarse  grass,  cran- 
berry and  whortleberry  bushes  cover  the  greater  part  of 
its  surface.  It  is  famous  chiefly  as  the  scene  of  nnmeroiis 
sliipwrecks,  for  its  position  is  in  the  usual  track  of  sliipg 
Bailing  between  Great  Britain  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  shoals,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  navigators, 
A  superintendent  and  a  staff"  of  men  are  now  placed  on 
tlie  i^and,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  Nova 
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Scotia  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  exprcBS  purpose  of  afford- 
ing assistance  and  protection  to  distressed  seamen.  Its 
cost  to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1860  was  $3,854.44.  The 
island  is  visited  statedly  by  a  government  vessel,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  conveying  necessary  supplies  to  the 
island,  and  bringing  oft*  those  who  have  been  thrown  on 
shore.  The  island  is  searched  all  round  after  every  storm. 
The  commission  takes  possession  of  the  wrecks  and  prop- 
erty saved,  and  sells  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
retaining  a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  whole  island.  It  has  one  lake — 
Lake  Wallace,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  wide. 
Between  this  lake  and  the  sea  there  is  a  narrow  ridge  or 
wall  of  sand,  about  two  hundred  yards  in  width.  Some 
years  ago  a  breach  was  made  in  this  wall  on  the  north  side, 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  an  inlet  was  formed  which  con- 
verted this  lake  into  a  very  commodious  harbor  for  small 
coasters.  A  storm  similar  to  that  which  opened  it  closed 
it  again,  blockading  two  small  American  shallops,  which 
had  taken  shelter  there.  The  house  of  the  superintendent 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  opposite  its  centre.  Eng- 
lish rabbits,  and  a  species  of  ponies — "  Sable  Island  po- 
nies"— are  the  only  wild  animals  running  at  large,  and 
subsisting  on  the  products  of  the  island.  The  rabbits  are 
very  numerous,  and  good  for  food.  The  ponies  are  small, 
but  active  and  strong,  and  surprisingly  hardy.  Some  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of  fishermen,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  Tnorse  and  seal.  They  are  now  all 
but  exterminated,  especially  the  former. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SITUATION,    EXTENT,    GENERAL   FEATURES,    EARLY   Ilig. 

TORY,  4c. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  situated  in  that  large  recess 
ill  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  M'lileh  washes  the  siiores  of 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  It  ia  be- 
tween 45°  57'  and  47  7'  north  latitude,  and  between  62*  and 
64°  26'  west  longitude.  Its  distance  from  New  Brunswick 
at  the  nearest  point  is  nine  miles ;  from  Nova  Scotia,  fifteen 
miles ;  from  Cape  Breton,  thirty  miles. 

On  the  CRst,  north,  and  Avest,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Northumberland 
Strait. 

Extent. — Its  extreme  length  is  130  miles ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  thirty-four  miles.  Its  area  is  2,133  square  miles, 
or  1,365,400  acres. 

Gkneral  Features. — In  form,  the  island  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  crescent,  the  concave  side  being  toward  the 
gulf.  In  general  appearance  it  is  flat  and  gently  undu- 
lating. There  are  no  mountains,  and  the  several  i-anges 
of  hills  which  lie  across  the  country,  nowhere  rise  to  any 
considerable  height. 

The  north-eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  island  arc 
much  indented  by  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets;  on  the  west 
there  is  an  alm(jst  unbroken  shore,  without  bay  or  harbor. 

Tlie  principal  ^>rt//.?  are  Holland,  Grenville,  Harris,  Cove- 
head,  Bedford,  and  St.  Peter's,  on  the  north ;  Egmont, 
Bedcque,  Ilillsboruugh,  Pownal,  and  Orwell,  on  the  south; 
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and  Cardigan,  Bougliton,  IIowo,  Rollo,  and  Colvillo  on  tho 
cartt. 

Tlic!  cliluf  harbors  are  Cliarlottctown,  Georgetown,  Be- 
dcqiio,  Oascanipeo,  Porthill,  New  London,  and  Alnrray 
•liarbors. 

Tho  lakes  are  few  and  small.  The  ponds  or  lagoons  aro 
.numerous. 

Tho  principal  rwers  aro  tho  East,  "West,  and  North 
lliverti,  meeting  in  tho  harbor  of  Charlottetown  ;  the  Elli^, 
opening  on  Kichniond  Bay ;  tho  Morell,  flowing  into  St. 
Peter's  Bay  ;  and  the  Cardigan,  Brudnell,  and  Montague, 
flowing  into  Cardigan  Bay. 

The  prin(!ipal  capes  aro  North  Point,  Kildaro  Cape, 
Cape  Tryon,  Capo  Turner,  East  Point,  Colvillo  Point, 
Terras  Point,  Capo  Bear,  Point  Pi'im,  Cape  Traverse,  In- 
dian Point,  Cape  Egmont,  and  West  Point. 

In  Richmond  Bay  there  are  two  islands^  Lennox  and 
Bunbury  ;  in  Cardigan  Bay  are  Panmiire  and  Bought(Mi ; 
in  Hillsborough  Bay  are  St.  Peter's  and  Governor's  Islands. 

Early  IIistoby. — In  all  probability  this  island  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1497,  after  tho  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. Good  authorities  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  its  discovery,  no  details  of  Cabot's  first 
voyage  having  been  preserved.  It.  was  nearly  two  centu 
ries  after  its  discovery  before  .any  atteinpt  was  made  to 
colonize  it.  Tho  Abenaki  and  Micmao  Indians  were  its 
original  inhabitants. 

It  is  mentioned,  and  accurately  described,  as  to  situa- 
tion and  extent,  by  Champlain,  tho  founder  of  Quebec, 
under  the  name  St.  John.  It  retained  this  name  till  the 
year  1800.  It  was  included  by  the  French  in  that  exten- 
sive territory  called  New  France.  In  1003,  it  was  granted 
to  Sieur  Doublet,  a  captain  in  tho  French  navy,  for  fish- 
ing purposes.  It  was  not,  however,  till  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  that  this  island  began  to  1)0  tho  permanent 
home  of  Europeans,  A  few  families  from  Acadia,  with 
occasional  settlers  from  Cape  Breton,  were  its  first  settlers. 
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In  1728,  the  European  settlers  were  only  sixty  families. 
These  sixty  families  were  ciiicfly  Acadians,  who  had  re- 
moved from  Nova  Scotia  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1752,  the  whole  population  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated at  1,354.     The  sections  of  the  island  at  that  time 
most  thickly  settled,  were  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  Point 
Prim,  the  lands  about  St.  Peter's  Bay,  Savage  Harbor 
Charlottetown  Harbor,  and  Hillsborough  Bay. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  was 
the  means  of  more  than  doubling  the  population  of  the 
island.  When  it  became  a  British  possession,  in  1758,  the 
inhabitants  luimbered  4,100.  By  the  treaty  of  Fontaine 
bleau,  in  1763,  this  island  was  finally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  then  placed  under  the  government  ot 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1764,  in  common  with  the  other  British 
American  territories,  the  British  government  ordered  tlie 
survey  of  the  island.  This  survey  was  begun  in  the  sprint 
of  1764,  and  completed  in  1766.  After  the  completion  of 
the  survey,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  land  of  this  island  for  agricultural  purposes.  Vari- 
ous plans  for  its  settlement  were  proposed.  Lord  Egniont 
proposed  that  it  should  be  settled  on  a  feudal  plan  ;  that 
he  himself  should  preside  as  lord  paramount,  and  that 
a  number  of  baronies  should  be  held  from  him, — each 
baron  to  erect  a  stronghold,  and  with  their  under-tenants 
and  men-at-arms  to  perform  suit  and  service,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures  of  Europe.*  This  plan 
was  rejected  as  impracticable.  The  plan  adopted  was  far 
from  satisfactory  in  its  results.  It  was  to  the  following 
effect : — ^The  island  was  divided  into  a  given  munber  of 
townships,  or  lots — sixty-seven.  These  townships,  or  lots, 
or  parts  of  them,  with  certain  reservations,  were  to  be 
granted  to  parties  having  claims  upon  the  government, 
upon  certain  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  payment 
of  quit-rents.  Lot  sixty-six,  about  6,000  acres,  was  reserved 
for  the  crown.     Lots  forty  and  fifty-nino  had  already  been 

*  Montgomery  Martiiu 
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promised  to  parties  who  had  made  improvements  on  them. 
Sixty-four  townships,  or  lots,  remained  to  be  disposed  of. 
There  were  more  applicants  than  lots.  They  were  disposed 
of  by  means  of  the  ballot-box.  "When  an  individual  was 
to  receive  a  whole  lot,  his  name  alone  appeared  on  the  slip 
of  paper ;  in  other  cases  two,  and  sometimes  three  names 
were  inscribed  on  one  paper,  as  sharers  in  one  lot.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  individuals  participated  in  these  grants."* 
These  grants  were  made  in  1 767. 

A  town-lot  and  royalty  were  reserved  in  each  county ; 
while  each  township  was  to  furnish  a  glebe-lot  of  one 
hundred  acres  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  lot  of 
thirty  acres  for  a  school-master.  The  quit-rents  were  of 
three  rates,  six  shillings,  four  shillings,  and  two  shillings, 
annually,  per  hundred  acres. 

The  grantees  were  to  settle  on  each  lot  a  settler  for 
every  200  acres,  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant.  The  settlers  were  to  be  Protestants,  from  the  parts 
of  Europe  not  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  persons  that 
had  resided  in  America  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  grant.  Emigration  from  the  mother  country  was  then 
discouraged,  from  the  prevailing  notion  that  it  would  de- 
populate the  country. 

At  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  grantees,  the  island 
was  separated  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
obtained  a  separate  government,  1770.  Its  first  governor 
as  a  separate  colony  was  Walter  Patterson,  Esq. 

When  ten  years  had  elapsed,  there  M'as  but  very  little 
done  toward  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  the  land 
was  granted  to  the  several  proprietors.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  settle  forty-eiglit  of  the  sixty-seven  lots,  or 
townships,  into  which  the  island  was  divided.  Tlie  pro- 
prietors of  only  ten  lots  had  shown  any  conscMentions  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  grants.  Sir  fames 
Montgomery  deserves  to  be  named  first  among  those  who 

*  Sutherland.  Geography  and  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  the  Island; 
an  excellent  work. 
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had  done  tlieir  duty  in  tliis  matter.  The  grand  oljject  of 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  was,  how  to  make  the 
greatest  gain  witli  the  lea  it  trouble  and  expense. 

This  land  question  has  been  the  standing  grievance  of  the 
island  for  the  last  ninety  years. 

In  1781,  nine  whole  and  five  half  townships  were  sold 
for  the  payment  of  quit-rents.  In  1797,  it  was  found  upon 
investigation,  under  direction  of  the  provincial  parliament, 
that  twenty-three  lots,  embracing  458,580  acres,  had  not  a 
single  family  settled  on  them ;  twelve  other  lots,  containing 
243,000  acres,  had  only  thirty-six  families  ;  six  other  lots, 
containing  120,000  acres,  had  only  forty-eight  families. 
The  whole  population  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  4,500. 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  led  to  an  agitation  for  the 
escheat  of  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  made  no 
effort  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  grants. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  bill  passed  the  provincial  legislature, 
changing  the  name  of  the  island  from  St.  John  to  Prince 
Edward.  Inconvenience  had  arisen  froia  the  island  hav- 
ing the  same  name  with  the  capitals  of  two  neighboring 
provinces.  The  people  of  the  island  were  anxious  to  mark 
their  gratitude  to  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the 
father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for  kindness  ex- 
tended to  them ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  call  tlieir 
country  by  his  name,  the  change  to  take  effect  from  the 
commencement  of  1800.  At  this  period  the  population 
of  the  island  was  not  over  5,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  arrears  of 
quit-rent  amounted  to  £59,1G2  sterling.  A  very  liberal 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  government  for  the  pay- 
irient  of  these  arrears.  The  lots  were  divided  into  fim 
classes.  The  first,  those  which  had  the  full  \v  nber  of 
settlers,  were  to  pay  only  four  years'  quit-reiii,  for  the 
amoimt  of  arrears  from  17G9  to  1801.  The  second  class, 
those  having  only  half  the  required  number  of  settlers, 
were  to  pay  five  years'  quit-rent.  Tlie  third  class,  those 
having  less  tlian  a  half  and  more  than  a  fourtli  of  the  re 
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quired  population,  were  to  pay  nine  years'  quit-rent.  The 
fourth  class,  those  which  had  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
required  number  of  settlers,  were  to  pay  twelve  years' 
rent.  Tlie  fifth  class  embraced  those  lots  or  townships 
that  were  wholly  unsettled ;  fifteen  years'  quit-rent  was 
required  in  their  case  in  lieu  of  all  arrears.  This  was  less 
than  half  the  amount  owed  by  this  class.  This  arrange- 
ment had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
island.  Rapid  progress  in  population  and  social  comfort 
followed. 

There  were  some  proprietors  who  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  commutation ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  proceed  against  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  quit-rents 
due  from  them.  In  1804,  judgments  were  obtained  against 
ten  townships,  five  half-townships,  and  one-third  of  a 
township.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  nonpaying  proprie- 
tors had  suflicient  influence  with  the  home  government  to 
prevent  the  act  under  which  their  lands  were  seized  from 
receiving  the  royal  assent.  Under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Smith,  lots  15  and  55  were  escheated.  He  Avas 
prevented  from  further  progress  with  that  work  by  orders 
from  the  king. 

The  old  conditions  for  settling  the  island  having  been 
cancelled,  as  far  as  they  required  the  immigrants  to  be 
Protestants  from  the  parts  of  Europe  not  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  quit-rents  having  been  made  light- 
er, a  very  healthy  impetus  was  given  to  tho  prosperity  of 
the  island. 

In  1803,  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  settled  about  800  High- 
landers on  his  lands,  who  soon,  by  dint  of  industry,  became 
comfortable  and  prosperous  farmers.  In  subsequent  years 
immigrants  continued  to  arrive  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England ;  so  that  in  the  year  1832,  the  population  in- 
creased to  32,292.  From  that  time  onwards,  the  history 
of  this  little  colony  has  been  that  of  true  progress,  in  au 
that  tends  to  make  a  country  truly  great. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

NATURAL    RESOURCES,  CLIMATE,   4o. 

This  island  differs  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  in 
respect  of  natural  resources,  in  having  no  mines  or  min- 
erals. Its  chief  natural  resources  may  be  comprised  under 
these  three  :  the  forest^  the  soil^  the  sea. 

The  Forest. — ^The  whole  island  was  at  one  time  covered 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  forest  trees ;  birch,  beech 
maple,  elm,  ash,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  juniper,  cedar 
willow,  and  poplar,  are  the  chief  varieties.  There  are 
hardly  any  barrens  in  this  island  ;  even  where  destructive 
fires,  or  the  constant  encroachments  of  lumbermen,  de- 
stroyed the  original  forest,  a  new  growth  of  trees  sprints 
up  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  become  tit  for  fuel  or 
fence-poles.  At  one  time  a  very  extensive  lumber  trade 
was  carried  on  in  several  districts  of  the  island.  Ship- 
building is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Soil. — There  is  no  portion  of  the  lower  provinces 
where  agriculture  can  be  prosecuted  with  better  prospects 
of  a  good  return  than  in  this  island.  The  soil  is  strong 
and  rich  to  an  uncommonly  uniform  degree.  Even  the 
Bwamps,  with  which  we  meet  occasionally,  are  hardly  an 
exception  to  this  statement,  for  when  drained  and  Ihned, 
they  make  good  hay  land.  The  peat  bogs,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gesner,  are  of  excellent  quality,  will  one  day 
afford  good  fuel.  They  afford  also  good  material  for  com- 
posted manure.  The  most  extensive  of  these  is  on  the 
south  side  of  Cascampee  harbor.  Such  is  the  excellence 
of  the  soil,  that  good  crops  are  produced  immediately  on 
its  being  redeemed  from  the  forest,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
yield  is  good,  though  it  remain  entirely  unmanured,  if  any 
attention  is  given  to  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  soil  seems 
equally  adapted  to  the  growtli  of  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
The  facilities  for  making  manure  are  very  great.    The 
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bogs,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  supply 
one  source.  The  rivers — rather,  arms  of  the  sea — creeks, 
and  inlets,  which  almost  everywhere  indent  the  land,  have 
deposited  vast  stores  of  sea-manure,  which,  when  spread 
over  the  exhausted  soil,  has  the  most  beneficial  efibct  in 
fertilizing  it.  The  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  this  island 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of 
iSova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Sea. — It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  waters  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  that  they  are  not  one  whit  behind  those 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their 
fish.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  floun- 
ders, mackerel,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  salmon ;  and  the 
coast  with  cod  and  herring.  The  oysters  of  this  island 
are  very  superior,  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  export- 
ed annually.  The  halibut  and  sturgeons  that  are  caught 
on  tlie  coast,  are  usually  very  large.  In  former  times  the 
walrus  was  wont  to  frequent  the  shores  in  large  numbers, 
and  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  The  harbor  seals 
and  harp  seals  float  on  the  ice  toward  the  north  shore  in 
large  numbers.  Wild  geese,  wild  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  and 
brant  are  also  very  plentiful  in  their  seasons. 

Climate. — This  island,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  temperate  zone,  has  a  climate  that  is  neither  extremely 
cold  nor  hot.  The  variations  from  the  coldest  day  in  winter 
to  the  hottest  day  in  ^ummei*  are  however  very  considerable. 
On  rare  occasions,  under  a  keen  northwest  wind  the  mercury 
will  be  found  falling  as  low  as  23  degrees  below  zero ;  and 
on  a  calm  day  in  July  or  August,  it  will  rise  as  high  as  90 
degrees  in  the  shade.  In  some  sections  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
,  New  Brunswick  it  rises  higher  in  summer  and  falls  lower 
in  winter  than  it  ever  does  in  this  island.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  40  degrees.  The  number  of  days  of 
falling  weather  in  a  year  ranges  from  120  to  liO  days. 
The  climate  of  this  island  is  conducive  to  health  aiul  longev- 
ity in  a  high  degree.  The  atmosphere  is  pure,  and  re- 
markably free  from  fogs.    The  water  is  good   and  very 
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abundant.  Many  of  the  prevailing  fevers  and  diseases  of 
the  North  American  continent  arc  almost  unknown  in  this 
island.  Healthy  and  vigorous  old  age  is  rather  the  rule 
than  the  exception  here. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


Agricultural. — Agriculture  overshadows  every  othei 
department  of  industry  in  this  island.  "When  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  large  quantities  of  grain  were  supplied 
from  this  island  to  their  fortresses  at  Louisburg  and  Qnchec. 
They  called  it  even  then  the  granary  of  North  Annrica. 
Individual  farmers  were  then  wont  to  export  1,200  bushels 
of  grain  annually.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  equally 
favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Wheat,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  highly  remunerative 
rate  per  acre,  are  raised.  The  potatoes  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  famous  for  their  excellence,  not  only  in  the 
British  provinces  but  also  in  the  United  States ;  beans  and 
peas,  and  all  sorts  of  esculents  and  culinary  vegetables, 
grow  to  perfection,  and  yield  large  returns.  Apples,  plums, 
cherries,  currants,  &c.,  grow  well,  and  with  due  attention 
yield  ample  returns.  Excellent  specimens  of  live-stock 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  section  of  the  island.  Some 
of  the  hardiest  and  swiftest  horses  in  the  lower  provinces 
are  raised  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  following  figures 
will  indicate  the  progress  made  in  this  department  of  in- 
dustry during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

In  1825  there  were  raised  on  this  island  76G  bushels  of 
wheat ;  10,717  bush,  oats,  and  47,220  bush,  potatoes.  In 
1811  there  was  raised  of  wheat,  160,028  bush.  ;  of  b.irlcv, 
83,21)9  ;  of  oats,  011,821 ;  of  potatoes,  2,250- 114  bush.  Xuni- 
ber  of  horses,  9,861  ;  of  neat  cattle,  41,915  ;  sheep,  73,050; 
hogs,  35,521.     In  1860  (jis  shown  by  the  census  of  1861) 
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there  was  raised  of  wheat,  346,125  bush.;  of  barley,  223,195  ; 
oats,  2,218,578;  buckwheat,  50,127;  potatoes,  2,972,335; 
turnips;  348,784;  hay,  31,100  tons ;  horses,  18,765;  neat 
cattle,  60,015  ;  sheep,  107,242  ;  hogs,  71,535. 

In  1841  there  were  141,560  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  1848  there  were  215,389  acres  cultivated.  The 
number  has  largely  increased  since  that  date. 

The  Fishing  industry  of  this  island  is  not  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  inliabit- 
ants  had  been  a  little  more  directed  into  that  channel.  There 
is  however  a  decided  progress,  as  shown  by  recent  statistics. 
The  late  census  (1861)  gives  as  the  product  of  the  fisheries 
during  the  preceding  year:  herrings  and  gaspereaux,  22,416 
barrels ;  mackerel,  7,163  barrels ;  codfish,  39,776  quintals  ; 
fish  oil,  17,608  gallons.  There  were  89  fishing  establish- 
ments, 1,239  boats,  and  2,318  persons  employed  in  the 
fishery. 

Snir-BuiLDiNO  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
was  some  years  ago ;  still,  a  good  many  vessels  are  built  an- 
nually, in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  1846,  82  vessels 
were  built,  whose  tonnage  was  12,012 ;  estimated  value, 
$330,000.  In  1847, 96  vessels  were  built,  tonnage,  18,445  ; 
value,  $553,350.  In  1860,  66  vessels  were  built,  value, 
$309,225. 

The  Manufactubing  industry  of  the  island  is  not  very 
extensive.  The  statistical  returns  of  1861  give  the  follow- 
ing items  under  the  head  of  mannfactories :  grist-mills,  141; 
carding  mills,  46 ;  saw-mills,  176 ;  fulling  and  dressing  mills, 
9;  tanneries,  55  ;  lime-kilns,  48  ;  biick-kilns,  9.  In  1848 
there  were  13  breweries  and  distilleries.  In  1860  there  were 
122,940  yards  of  cloth  fulled  ;  and  303,676  yards  of  cloth 
manufactui  3d,  not  fulled  ;  143,803  lbs.  of  leather  manufac- 
tured ;  1,331,000  bricks  manufactured;  711,485  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  109,233  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Commercial. — Tlie  commerce  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  mainly  with  the  British  provinces,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
for  1847,  was  $718,270  ;  total  value  of  exports  for  the  same 
year,  $350,130.  Of  the  imports,  $286,065  were  from  Gre<at 
Britain ;  $395,505  from  the  British  provinces,  and  $35,325 
from  forei<^n  countries.  Of  the  exports,  Great  Britain  re- 
ceived $160,98  ;  the  British  provinces,  $190,315  ;  AVest 
Indies,  $1,24:5  ;  foreign  countries,  $4,105.  In  1850,  the 
whole  value  of  imports  to  the  island  was  $630,475 ;  of 
exports,  $325,990.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  18G0  was 
$1,015,970,  exclusive  of  sixty-six  new  vessels  which  were 
built  that  year.  The  trade  of  the  island  with  the  United 
States  has  largely  increased  of  late  years.  The  value  of 
exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  that  country  during 
1860,  was  $390,028 ;  being  almost  as  much  as  the  exports 
to  all  the  lower  provinces  together. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

POPULATION,  EDUCATION,  CIVIL  INSTITUTIONS,  Ao. 

Population. — In  1752,  the  whole  population  of  the 
island  was  but  1354  souls.  In  1758,  when  it  became  a 
British  possession,  the  inhabitants  numbered  only  4,100. 

In  1822,  the  population  had  increased  to  24,000;  in 
1833,  it  was  32,292;  in  1841,  it  was  47,034;  in  1851, 
55,000  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1801,  it  was  80,850. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of  the 
island.  Of  those  from  abroad,  the  largest  number  are 
Scotclimcn,  next  Irish,  then  English  ;  after  tliat,  British 
colonists.  The  number  from  foreign  countries  is  but  very 
small. 

Religious  Denominations. — ^The  Roman  Catholics  are 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  religious  bodies  on  this 
island.  Tlie  number  of  the  adherents  of  this  faith  is, 
35,797.     They  have  one  bishop  and  twelve  clergymen. 
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Tlie  Prk8byteriax8,  numerically,  take  rank  next.  They 
number  25,925.    They  have  fifteen  clergymen. 

The  Episcopalians  come  next  in  point  of  numbers,  be- 
in*;  6,785.  Tliey  have  one  arch-deacon  and  nine  clergymen. 

The  "Wesleyans  number  5,804.  They  have  seven  cler- 
gymen and  one  supernumerary.  Tlie  Baptists  number 
3,402,  and  have  seven  clergymen.  The  Bible  Christians 
number  2,061,  and  have  five  clergymen.  There  are  forty- 
one  Univcrsalists,  an4  about  300  who  name  themselves  on 
no  denomination. 

Education. — The  first  effort  toward  the  promotion  of 
public  education  was  made  by  opening  the  National  School, 
in  Charlottetown,  about  the  year  1821. 

Tlie  Board  of  Education  was  appointed  in  1830.  It 
consisted  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  formed  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Central  Academy^ 
at  Charlottetown,  was  opened  in  January,  1836.  The  first 
principal  of  this  institution  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Loyd.  In 
1837,  a  further  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  a  sound 
and  thorough  education,  by  the  appointment,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  visitor  of  schools  for  the  whole  island.  John 
McNiel,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  this  office.  The  number 
of  schools  at  that  period,  was  fifty^-one ;  scholars,  1,649. 
In  1847,  when  Mr.  McNiel  resigned  this  important  work, 
the  schools  had  increased  to  120,  and  the  pupils  to  6,000. 
In  1851,  the  number  of  schools  was  135  ;  of  scholars, 
5,360.  In  1856,  the  number  of  schools  was  260 ;  of 
scholars,  11,000.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  a 
formal  School,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  was  opened. 
It  is  the  law  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  the  Bible  be 
read  in  all  the  public  schools.  This  law  was  passed  in 
1860,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject. 

The  census  of  1861  gives  302  public  school-houses,  and 
280  public  teachers. 

The  number  of  churches  is  156. 

CrviL  Government. — This  island,  like  the  neighboring 
provinces,  is  a  British  colony.  Like  all  the  North  Ameri- 
47 
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can  colonies,  it  enjoys  the  fullest  freedom  to  malcc  and 
administer  whatever  laws  are  best  suited  to  its  peculiar 
circumstances,  without  any  interference  by  the  parent 
state. 

The  Leoislature  consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Queen,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  u  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  or  Representatives,  consists  of 
thirty  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  twelve 
members.  Both  these  bodies  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Tlie  island  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  three  coun- 
ties— King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's;  each  of  these  elects 
ten  representatives  and  four  councillors. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  and 
nine  members,  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Judicial  Department  embraces  the  following 
courts :  1.  The  Commissioners^  Courts,  for  small  debts. 
These  have  jurisdiction  in  settling  debts  that  do  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  dollars.  Each  county  has  six  or  seven  of 
these  courts.  They  consist  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  government.  They  meet  monthly,  and  are  de- 
signed to  prevent  expensive  litigation.  2.  The  Cowt  of 
Probate,  which  disposes  o^  wills,  and  grants  letters  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  disposal  of  the  property  of  such  as  die 
intestate.  3.  The  Supreme  Courts  which  is  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  civil  law.  It  meets  four  times  in  the  year  in  Queen's 
county,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  two  other  counties.  It  is 
presided  over  by  a  Chief-Justice  and  one  Assistant  Judge. 
4.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  of  which  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor is  chancellor,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  the  acting 
judge.  This  court  adjudicates  in  cases  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  determined  by  statute  law.  It  aims  at  de- 
ciding according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.  5.  The  Cowt 
of  Y ice- Admiralty,  which  is  similar  in  function  to  the 
court  of  the  same  name  in  the  other  provinces.  6.  The 
Court  of  Marriage  and  I}ivorce.    The  Lieutenant-Gover- 
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nor  is  the  president  of  this  court,  nnd  the  Executive-Coun- 
cil are  the  members  of  it.     It  exists,  as  yet,  but  in  name. 

The  First  House  of  Asseinbhj  of  Prince  Edward  Ishvnd 
met  in  July,  1773.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  members.  Tiio 
Le<»islative  and  Executive  Councils  were  then  one  body, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  in  respect 
of  civil  government,  till  the  year  1770.  In  that  year  it 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Its  first  governor, 
as  a  separate  province,  was : 


1.  "Walter  Patterson,  Esq.,  whoso  term  was  from 

2.  Lieut.  General  Edmund  Fanning,  "  " 

3.  Colonel  Joseph  P.  W.  Debarros,  '*  " 

4.  Charles  Douglas  Smith,  Esq.,  "  " 

5.  Colonel  John  Ready,  "  " 

6.  Sir  Aretes  W.  Young,  "  " 
1.  Sir  John  Harvey,  "  " 

8.  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  "  " 

9.  Sir  Henry  Vero  Huntly,  "  " 

10.  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  "  " 

11.  Sir  Alexander  Bannerman,  "  " 

12.  Sir  Dominic  Daly  "  " 


1770  to 

17SG  " 

1803  " 

1813  " 

1824  " 

18:J1  " 

18:JG  " 

1837  " 

1841  " 

1847  " 

18r.l  " 

1854  " 


1786 
1805 
1813 
1821 
1831 

i.':iS 

18'J7 
IS-il 
1347 
1860 
1834 
1859 


George  Dundas,  Esq.,  became  governor  in  1859,  and  con- 
tinues still.  He  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
governors  the  island  ever  had. 

The  PuhliG  Debt  of  the  island  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1861,  was  $155,324.  To  meet  this  debt,  there  are  4,190 
acres  of  crown  lands,  and  73,821  acres  of  public  lands,  aa 
well  as  $66,278  due  in  instalments  for  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

Kevenue  and  Expenditure. — For  1859,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  £41,106  3«.  lld^..  Prince  Edward  Island  cur- 
rency. The  expenditure  for  that  year  was  £44,707  13s.  l\d. 
For  1860,  the  revenue  was  £43,113  13s.  M.  The  expen- 
diture for  that  year,  was  £61,794  12s.  9<?.  The  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  during  these  years,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  expensive  purchase  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  for  the  public  good. 

The  city  of  Ciiaelottetown  is  the  capital  of  the  island. 
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It  is  built  on  gently  rising  grouiul,  looking  toward  tlio 
south.  It  id  on  the  north  of  tho  East  river,  and  near  its  junc- 
tion with  tho  North  and  Wcfit  rivers.  Tho  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  six  main  streets  are  ono 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  run  north  and  south.  The  othor 
nine  streets,  crossing  the  former  at  right  angles,  vary  in 
width  from  sixty  to  thirty  feet.  Tho  colonial  buildiipf  jg 
a  beautiful  and  commodious  edifice,  built  of  Nova  IScotia 
freestone.  Tho  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on 
tho  IGth  day  of  May,  18l;3,  by  Sir  Henry  Vero  Jluiitly, 
the  lieutenant-governor.  This  building  cost  about  $72,5uo. 
In  1848,  tho  population  of  Charlottetown  was  4,00U ;  iu 
1855,6,513;  in  1801,  G,70C. 

Tho  only  town  in  King's  county  is  Georgetown.  It  jg 
about  thirty  miles  from  tho  capital,  and  contains  a  popu. 
lation  of  about  800. 

Tho  only  town  in  Prince's  county  is  Summerside.  It 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  Bedeque  harbor.  Its  distance  from 
the  capital  is  forty  miles.  It  is  only  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  town  of  Shediac,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  town  of  re- 
cent growth,  but  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  trade  is 
considerable. 

There  are  no  railways  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  its 
highways  are  excellent  in  summer  and  winter ;  in  the  full 
and  spring  they  are  nsually  very  deep  and  miry.  There  ia 
no  country  of  tho  same  size  in  British  North  America 
where  there  is  so  much  good  turnpike  road.  It  has 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  continent  of  America 
by  means  of  a  submarine  cable,  eleven  miles  in  length, 
connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  There  is  also  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Charlottetown  and  some 
of  tho  principal  places  in  tho  island. 

The  standing  grievance  of  Prince  Edward  Island  has 
been  the  Land  Question.  The  royal  commissioners,  who 
Bat  on  this  subject  in  1861,  among  other  things,  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  the  estates  of  large  non-resident  pro- 
prietors by  the  government,  at  an  equitable  rate,  to  be  sold 
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agftin  in  retail  to  the  tenivfits.  If  tlio  govornmnnt  doelino, 
or  ia  not  in  circunutaucos  to  imii<  •  the  purchase,  then  tlio 
award  of  the  coniinissionerH  is,  that  the  sale  of  tlio  land  to 
the  oficupant  tcnaui-i  ho  coinpuJHory  on  tho  part  of  the 
landlords,  on  tho  receipt  of  a  just  and  rpasonahlo  price. 
They  also  fixed  twenty  years'  rent  as  tho  highest  Hum  that 
could  ho  demanded  by  any  proprietor.  Tho  award  further 
determines,  that  all  arrears  of  rent  duo  prcviouH  to  first  of 
May,  1858,  arfe  now  cancelled.  Their  report  is  very  able 
and  elaborate,  and  has  had  a  beneficial  efiect  already.  It 
may  bo  further  noticed,  that  their  award  does  not  compel 
proprietors  of  less  than  1,500  acres  to  sell  their  lands  to 
those  who  may  bo  occupying  them  as  tenants. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SITUATION,  DISCOVERY,  AND  EARLY  niSTORY. 

Situation  and  Extent. — ^liTewfoundland  is  an  island  in 
the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  situate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lying  between  the  paral- 
lels of  4G°  40'  and  SI''  39'  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians 
of  52°  44'  and  59°  31'  west  longitude.  On  the  eastern 
shore  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  the  Strait  of  Bellisle — fifty  miles  long  by 
twelve  wide ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Atlantic.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  Cane  Ilace  to  Grignet  Bay,  is  420 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Bonavista, 
300  miles.  Its  circuit  is  estimated  at  1,000  miles ;  its  area, 
30,000  square  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  part 
of  the  American  continent ;  the  distance  from  St.  John's, 
in  Newfoundland,  to  Volenti,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  being 
1,650  miles. 

DiscovEKY,  Settlement,  &c. — ^It  is  said  that  in  the  year 
1001,  A.  D.,  Biorn,  a  sea-king  of  Iceland,  took  possession 
of  this  island,  and  settled  near  Harbor  Grace.  Both  Rob- 
ertson and  Pnikerton  are  of  opinion  that  its  colonization 
was  at  lesist  attempted  by  the  Norwegians,  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  John  Cabot,  the  Yenetian,  under  a 
commission  for  discovery  from  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
on  the  24th  of  Juno,  1497,  observed  a  headland  of  this 
island,  and  taking  it  for  a  lucky  omen,  called  it  Bonavista, 
•which  is  its  name  till  the  present  day.  The  island  was 
then  inhabited  by  a  savago  race  of  Indians,  with  whom  it 
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was  very  difficult  to  establish  any  amicable  relations. 
They  suffered  greatly,  in  consequence,  at  the  hands  of  the 
many  adventurers  who  resorted  thither.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  last  remnant  of  them  emigrated  to  Labrador.  It 
is  some  years  since  one  of  them  has  been  seen  on  the  island. 
A  colony  of  Micmacs  from  Nova  Scotia  helped  to  drive 
them  off.  They  have  left  many  traces  of  their  labors  and 
energy  behind  them :  one  of  these  is  a  fence,  which  extends 

over  thirty  miles.  Its  object  was  to  be  of  help  to  them  in 
catching  deer.  It  was  built  from  water  to  water,  with  one 
gap,  close  to  which  the  hunters  posted  themselves,  and 
watched  for  their  prey. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  colonizing  this  island  by  the 
English,  was  in  1536.  "  Master  John  Hore,"  a  London 
merchant,  "  with  divers  other  gentlemen,"  -sailed  thither 
in  that  year,  but  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter,  and 
would  have  perished  had  they  not  met  with  a  French  ship 
laden  with  provisions,  which  they  seized  and  brought  with 
them  to  England.  ■* 

In  1578,  another  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  settle  a 
colony  there,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother 
of  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh.  The  island  having  now  become  a 
common  resort  for  fishermen  and  traders  of  all  nations, 
even  pirates  having  made  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  with 
impunity,  Sii:  Humphrey  Gilbert  again,  in  1583,  embarked 
with  200  people,  in  several  ships,  landed  at  Bay  St. 
John's,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  the  crews  of 
thirty-six  fishing  vessels  of  various  nations.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert  was  lost  on  his  way  home  to  England  the 
succeeding  winter,  his  little  ship,  the  Little  Squirrel,  hav- 
ing foundered  in  a  terrific  gale  near  the  Azores.  Of  all 
the  armament  that  went  out  with  him,  the  Golden  Hind 
alone  reached  England,  and  she  in  the  most  dilapidated 
condition.  Sir  Bernard  Drake  made  a  further  attempt  a 
few  years  later,  but  without  much  success.     The  next 
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attempt  was  made  in  1010,  under  a  patent  granted  by 
James  I.,  to  Lord  Bacon  and  others,  who  established  the 
first  permanent  colony  on  the  island  at  Conception  Bay. 

In  1G17,  a  "Welsh  settlement  was  established  on  the  south 
part  of  the  island,  called  Cambriol  (now  Little  Britain) 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Whitbourne.  In  1023 
Sir  George  Calvert — who  afterward,  as  Lord  Baltimore 
settled  Maryland — formed  an  important  and  prosperous 
settlement  at  Ferryland,  where  he  remained  about  twenty 
years.  A  few  years  later.  Lord  Falkland  (Gary)  sent  a 
small  colony  of  Irishmen  there.  About  the  year  1640 
there  were  sixteen  settlements  planted  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast.  Sir  David  Kirk  brought  a  nun^ber  of  settlers 
to  the  island  in  1054.  Tiiere  were  350  British  families 
there  about  this  date.  The  French  had  a  colony  of  some 
strength  at  Placentia.  For  the  next  eighty  years  tno 
colony  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  regular  govern- 
ment, which  was  mainly  caused  by  the  selfish  cruelty  and 
mistaken  policy  of  the  "Lords  of  Trades  and  Phmt?. 
tions,"  who  imagined  *that  a  well  regulated  government 
would  be  injurious  to  their  interests  there.  They  even 
moved  the  British  government,  through  their  misrepresen- 
tations and  influence,  to  send  Sir  John  Berry  out  with 
orders  for  the  deportation  of  the  setilers,  the  destruction 
of  their  houses,  and  the  wholesale  demolition  of  a  colony 
which  had  been  planted  and  reared  at  a  heavy  cost  of 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  nation.  Sir  John  Berry  was  a 
man  of  humane  character,  and  while  with  liis  left  hand 
he  reluctantly  and  tardily  carried  out  his  orders,  with  his 
right  hand  he  pleaded  successfully  for  the  colonists. 

In  IGOG  all  the  English  settlements  of  Newfoundland, 
except  Bonavista  and  Carbonear,  were  seized  by  tlie  French, 
who  always  set  a  high  value  on  this  island  on  account  of 
its  fisheries.  It  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  many  subsequent  years. 
The  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  1715  ;  of  Paris,  17G3;  of  Ver- 
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sailles,  1783 ;  and  of  Paris,  1814  and  1815,  all  recognize 
this  island  as  a  British  possession. 

It  was  in  the  year  1729  that  Captain  Osborne  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  civil  governor  of  this  colony.  lie  was 
empowered  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace.  Courts  of 
justice  were  appointed  in  1789.  A  few  years  later  a 
chief-justice  was  appointed,  and  surrogate  courts  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  John  Reaves,  Esq.,  was  the  first 
chief-justice  of  this  colony.  In  1824  the  island  was  divided 
into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  court  was  annually 
to  be  held. 
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TOPOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  CLIMATE,  &o. 

Kewfoundland  is  in  shape  almost  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle, the  apex  being  to  the  northward,  terminating  in  Cape 
Bauld,  while  the  base  extends  east  and  west  between  Cape 
Ray  and  Cape  Race.  The  coast-line  is  very  irregular, 
being  indented  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  miles  with  bays, 
harbors,  coves,  creeks,  and  rivers.  The  shores  are  rocky, 
and  the  headlands,  on  the  south-west  side,  quite  lofty. 

Bays. — The  most  important  bays  are  :  on  the  east  side 
of  the  triangle.  Hare,  Wliite,  !Notre-Dame,  Bay  of  Exploits, 
Bonavista,  Trinity,  and  Conception  Bays ;  on  the  south 
side,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  and  Fortune  Bays ;  on  the 
west,  St.  George's  and  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  at  the 
northern  apex.  Pistol  et  Bay.  Most  of  theseare  extensive, 
and  contain  commodious  and  well-sheltered  liarbors.  The 
good  harbors  are  numerous,  and  have  good  anchorages  with 
clear  good  channels. 

Rivers. — Rivers  are  numerous  in  the  island,  and  though 
the  great  majority  are  small,  yet  some  attain  to  respectable 
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size.  The  largest  are  the  Ilumber,  River  of  Exploits 
Gombo,  and  Great  Cod  Roy  Rivers.  Nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  this  island  issue  from  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  interior. 
Many  of  them  abound  witli  excellent  salmon. 

Lakes  and  Ponds. — Fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  found  over  the  face  of  the 
entire  country — on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  The  surfiice 
covered  with  water  has  been  estimated  at  one-third  of  the 
whole  island.  The  Grand  Pond  is  about  sixty  miles  lon» 
and  five  miles  wide.  Indian  Lake  is  thirty  miles  long  by 
six  wide.  Sixty-seven  ponds  have  been  counted  from  one 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  N.  E.  Mountains  of  Avalon,  some 
two  and  three  miles  in  extent,  none  less  than  100  yards 
and  not  at  a  farther  distance  than  ten  miles  from  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  important  lakes 
have  water  communication  with  each  other. 

Victoria  Lake  has  communication  with  Bathurst,  Wil- 
mot,  and  George  the  Fourth  lakes. 

Mountains  and  Hills. — There  is  a  long  and  continuous 
mountain  extending  from  the  three  sugar-loaf  hills  near 
Cape  Roy,  to  the  north-east.  These  elevations  have  a 
steep  face  toward  the  north-west,  and  are  rather  flat  and 
regular  on  the  summit.  The  "  Blow-me-down  Hills,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ilumber  River,  have  the  least  ele- 
vated peak  at  800  feet.  "  Butter  Pots,"  near  Conception, 
at  either  end  are  1,000  feet.  A  ridge  that  runs  from  Cape 
Dog  to  St.  Mary's  Bay,  at  the  highest  elevation  ranges 
from  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  The  elevations  about  St.  John's, 
viz. :  Signal  Hill,  South  Side  Hill,  and  Bronxscombe  Hill, 
are  respectively  520,  700,  and  870  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Ex- 
ploits are  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high.  There  is  more 
good  soil  on  this  island  than  was  supposed  some  years 
since.  The  "  Barrens,"  properly  so  called,  are  the  tops  of 
hills,  and  most  elevated  plains.  These  are  covered  witli 
thin  scrubby  vegetation — berry-bearing  plants  and  dwarf 
bushes  of  various  kinds. 
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Trees. — ^The  principal  trees  are,  spruce,  birch,  larch, 
willow,  mountain  ash,  and  lir-trees.  Trees  do  not  attaiu 
to  a  large  size.  Recumbent  and  standing  evergreens  are 
to  he  met  in  great  variety ;  berry-growing  bushes  abound 
in  every  swamp.  European  and  American  grasses,  also 
red  and  white  clover,  are  abundant. 

Animals. — The  only  animal  peculiar  t6  this  island  is 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  which  is  famous  the  world  over. 
A  team  in  the  out-districts  of  Newfoundland  consists  of 
a  man  and  two  dogs.  A  team  of  this  description  carries 
two  men  with  a  considerable  amount  of  stuff  on  a  sledge 
or  sleigh.  All  their  fire- wood  is  hauled  by  teams  of  this  des- 
cription in  some  districts.  The  long-haired  pure  Newfound- 
land dog  is  not  very  easily  procured  now.  There  ie,  how- 
ever, a  short-haired  native  breed,  a  cross  with  tho  other, 
which  is  abundant,  and  possesses  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  first  named.  The  deer,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  beaver, 
martin,  and  wild-cat,  are  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
wild  animals  of  the  country.  Land  and  aquatic  birds  are 
numerous. 

Fish. — The  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  rivers  abound  with 
trout,  and  salmon,  and  eels  of  great  size.  The  lobsters 
are  uncommonly  large  and  of  good  quality.  The  mussels 
are  more  esteemed  than  European  ones.  The  capelin, 
mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon  are  abundant.  The  hali- 
but, thornback,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  coast.  The  cod,  however,  is  the  "  fish"  of  New- 
foundland, while  all  other  varieties,  as  being  less  import- 
ant, are  called  by  their  specific  names.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  comparable  to  tho  shores  and  "  banks"  of 
Newfoundland  for  cod-fisheries. 

•  Agricultural  Capabilhtes. — In  several  sections  of  the 
Island  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  with  profit.  The 
timber,  natural  grass,  and  clover,  found  in  various  districts, 
indicate  a  productive  soil.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  there  arc  valuable  alluvia;  The 
stunted  forests  on  the  east  and  south  shores  mark  a  poor 
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country ;  but  the  large  growth  of  timber  in  the  interior 
and  toward  the  west  indicates  a  rich  soil,  and  proves  that 
there  is  room  for  successful  agricultural  enterprise  in  New- 
foundland. The  land  close  by  the  sea-shore  affords  no 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  fertility  of  the  inland 
districts. 

Potatoes  yield  well  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Green 
crops  thrive  well  in  many  districts.  "Wheat  has  been 
known  to  yield  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  have  been  raised  with  success.  Red,  black,  and 
white  currants  ;  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries 
of  very  good  quality  are  grown.  The  season  for  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  brief,  but  fervent. 

Climate. — ^The  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  unhealthy. 
Tlie  rate  of  mortality,  according  to  the  population,  is  bwer 
than  in  any  other  country  in  America.  Old  age  is  usually 
attended  here  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  bodily  vigor 
and  mental  activity. 

In  1829,  Marten  Galen,  of  Placentia  Bay,  was  over  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  lived  in  excellent  health,  and  in 
company  with  his  brother,  caught  that  year  nine  quintals 
of  fish.  Seventy  years  previons  to  that  date  he  piloted 
Captain  Cook  into  Placentia  Bay.  Mrs.  Tait  died  in  the 
same  place  125  years  old.  About  twenty-five  years  since 
a  woman  died  at  Torbay,  near  St.  John's,  aged  125  years ; 
shortly  before  her  death  she  sent  for  a  doctor  to  sec  what 
was  the  matter  with  her  poor  child,  who  was  sick.  The 
child  was  ninety  years  of  .age !  The  winter  lasts  from  the 
beginning  of  December  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  some- 
times till  the  end  of  that  month.  Frost  is  less  intense 
here  than  in  Canada.  January  and  February  are  the 
coldest  months.  The  bitterest  winds  are  from  the  north- 
west. The  south-oast  wind  is  warm;  the  north-easterly 
winds  are  cold,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  follow- 
ing table  contains  the  results  of  meteorol  >!;!.". J  observa- 
tions for  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  taken  by  E.  M.  I. 
Delaney,  Esq.,  C.  E. 
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1858. 

M»x.  height  of  barometer,  corrected  to  8ca  lu vol 

M'n.  do.  do.  

Mwin  do.  do.  

Max.  height  thermometer 

MIn.  do.        do 

Mi'aii  tcmpiTaturo  for  year 

Quantity  of  rain,  including  melted  snow 

Prfvaillng  winds 

Kain  full  on  9S  days ;  fog  prevailed  66  days. 

1850. 

Max.  height  of  barometer,  corrected  to  sea  level , 

Min.  do.  do.  

Mean  do.  do.  

Max.  height  of  thermometer 

MIn.         do.  do , 

Mean  loiiipcraturo  for  year 

Quantity  of  fain,  Including  melted  snow 

I'lvvailin::  winds 

Kain  fi-U  on  ItO  days;  saow  on  54;  fog,  88;  thunder 
nud  lightning  ou  6. 

1860. 

Max.  height  of  barometer,  corrected  to  sea  level , 

Min.  do.  do.  ...   . 

Mean  do.  do.  

Max.  height  of  thermometer 

Mill.  do.        do.         

Moan  tcmpBrature  for  year 

Quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow 

Pivvallintc  winds 

Kain  tell  on  117  days:  snow  on  43;  fog,  109;  thunder 
and  lightning  on  5. 


80.88  Inches ... .    January  1  e. 
28.70      "      ....     March  20. 
29.51      »      .... 

84" Angnstl2. 

2" February  11. 

41" 

60.800  Inches. . .    the  year. 
N.W 

80.86  Inches ....    Jannary  28. 
28.72      "     ....    UocembcrR 
29.79      "      .... 

m- July  13. 

8= MarchS. 

44" 

64.220  Inches. . .    the  year. 
NNW.  &  SSW, 


80.30  Inches ... .  February  29. 
29.r)0  "  ....  February  11. 
29.00      "      .... 

SO'^ ...    Aug.ll&lS. 

lU" Februarys. 

41'' 

82.040  inches .. .    the  year. 
NW.  &83W... 


Grand  Banks. — ^These  are  the  most  famous  submarine 
elevation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  the  whole  of  their 
extent  they  occupy  six  degrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly 
te?i  degrees  of  latitude,  being  over  600  miles  in  length, 
and  200  miles  in  breadth,  with  soundings  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  150  tathoms.  The  mean  depth  is  estimated 
at  forty  fathoms.  Tliey  swarm  with  cod  and  other  kinds  of 
fish. 
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Agriculture. — ^This  important  branch  of  industry  Avas 
for  centuries  not  only  systematically  discouraged,  but  actu- 
ally prohibited  by  law  in  Newfoundland.  The  first  im- 
portant relaxation  of  the  old  system  regarding  the  land  was 
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made  by  Governor  Sir  Richard  Keats,  in  1815.  He  was 
authorized  to  make  small  grants  of  land,  limited  from  two 
to  four  acres.  In  1825  a  further  advance  was  made ;  un- 
der tlie  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Ooehrano  grants  of 
from  250  to  500  acres  were  made  to  enterprising  settlers ; 
roads  were  made  at  the  public  expense,  and  agriculture 
encouraged. 
From  the  returns  for  1836,  we  give  the  following  items : 


24,117  acros  of  land  in  poBsession. 

Il,0li2i^    "     in  cultivation;  estimated  value,  $006,250 


1,559  horses 
C,8;i2  neat  cattle  . 
6,92;!  siieep     . 
4,000  goiita  . 
3,155  hogs 


77,950 
145,800 
44.015 
20,000 
23,060 

$918,275 


Tlio  returns  for  the  same  year  give  1,168,127  bushels  of 
potatoes,  10,310  bushels  of  grain,  and  0,975  tons,  of  hay. 

The  returns  for  1845  give  the  following  figures,  which 
show  a  healthy  progress : 


83,435}  acros  of  land  in  possession. 

29,G5GJ      "    under  cultivation,  valued  at  $2,990,625 


2,400  horses  . 

• 

,         ** 

120,450 

8,135  neat  cattle  . 

•                  • 

203,375 

5,750  sheep    . 

• 

• 

23,750 

5,701  goats     . 

• 

,        ** 

28,955 

5,077  hogs . 

•                  • 

39,075 

$3,406,230 

The  same  returns  give  853,352^  bushels  of  potatoes; 
11,695  bushels  of  grain  ;  11,013  tons  of  hay  and  fodder. 

In  1857,  the  latest  Census  taken,  the  wliole  improved 
land  of  the  Island,  including  dyke  or  marsh  land,  intervale, 
and  upland,  was  49,610^-  acres.  Tons  of  hay  cut,  16,250^ ; 
bushels  of  oats  raised,  9,438  ;  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley, 
l,932f  ;  bushels  of  potatoes 'raised,  571,480;  bushels  of 
turnips,  12,832 ;  bushels  of  othe>'  roots,  3,502 ;  bushels  of 
r-Auver  and  timothy  seed,  731}      Number  of  neat  cattle, 
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12,902 ;  milch  cows,  0,924 ;  horses,  3,509 ;  aheep,  10,T37  ; 
Bwine  and  goats,  17,551.  Butter  made,  134,908  pounds; 
cheese,  158  pounds. 

Mills  and  Factories. — ^There  were  in  the  Island,  in 
1857,  fourteen-saw  mills,  valued  at  $28,500,  and  employ- 
ing lifty-lbur  men  ;  and  three  grist-mills,  valued  at  $5,000, 
worked  by  three  men.  There  was  one  iron  foundry,  em- 
ploying seven  men  ;  three  breweries,  employing  thirteen 
hands.  The  oil  factories  and  cod-liver  oil  manufactories 
are  numerous ;  but  the  returns  of  them  are  incomplete. 
In  one  electoral  division  alone  there  are  eight  cod-liver  oil 
manufactories,  and  one  common  oil  factory.  The  shoes 
and  boots  manufactured  the  year  preceding  the  census,  are 
valued  at  $43,455  ;  chairs  and  cabinet  wares,  $120 ;  car- 
riages, $490;  other  wooden  wares,  $31,220;  lime  manu- 
factured, 16,500  bushels,  valued  at  $6,000. 

SiiiP-BuiLDiNG. — ^This  department  of  industry  has  never 
been  prosecuted  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  colony.  The 
native  timber  does  not  furnish  materials  for  ships  of  the 
first  class.  The  returns  for  1857,  give  eighty-eight  vessels 
as  the  number  built,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  2,427,  which 
shows  that  they  were  vessels  of  very  moderate  size.  Num- 
ber of  boats  built  during  the  same  year  was  630 ;  number 
of  vessels  owned  in  the  island  was  212 — tonnage,  6,229. 

FisniNO  Industry. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
department  of  industry  in  Newfoundland.  The  cod  and 
seal  fisheries  rank  first  in  importance. 

The  fishing  season  opens  in  May,  when  herring  are 
caught  chiefly  for  bait.  The  cod  fishing  begins  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  sometimes  till  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  carried 
on  in  large  boats  on  the  great  banks,  and  in  boats  and 
shallops  near  the  shore.  The  first  is  termed  the  bank  fish- 
ery, the  other  the  shore  fishery.  The  bank  fisheries  are 
prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  French  and  Americans,  while 
the  British  direct  their  chief  enei'gies  to  the  shore  fisherie?. 
The  cod  is  caught  on  hooks  baited  with  herring,  mackerel, 
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capelin,  clams,  &c.  They  arc  very  voracious,  and  bito 
with  great  rapidity.  One  man  often  catches  250  i^ood 
fish  in  a  day.  They  are  carried  on  shore  for  curin<j,  MJth 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  "When  landed,  the  fish  ia  tlirown 
on  a  stage,  and  by  a  division  of  labor  between  four  per- 
sons— respectively  termed  cut-throat,  header,  splitter,  and 
Salter — they  are  rid  of  heads,  opened,  cleaned,  and  piled  in 
salt  to  cure,  at  the  rate  of  several  hundreds  per  hour. 
\yhen  completely  cured,  the  codfish  are  assorted  into  four 
difterent  kinds,  known  as  merchantable,  Madeira,  West 
India,  and  dun  or  broken  fish.  The  first  is  prime  fisli ; 
the  second  is  nearly  as  good  ;  the  third  is  intended  for  the 
negroes;  the  fourth,  which  is  incapable  of  keeping,  is  used 
at  liome.  The  tongues  and  bladders  are  cut  off  from  the 
refuse  by  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and  pickled 
in  kegs.  The  livers  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  vats,  until 
the  oil  drains  off;  the  oil  is  then  barrelled ;  it  is  afterward 
boiled  to  extract  the  inferior  quality.  These  several  pro- 
ducts of  this  branch  of  industry  are  commonly  sold  by  the 
fishermen  to  the  wholesale  merchants  for  goods  or  money. 
During  the  winter  months  many  of  the  fishermen  are  en- 
gaged in  hunting  for  game,  or  trapping  for  fur.  Others 
are  occupied  in  making  boats,  oars,  staves,  hoops,  &c. 

In  1849,  there  were  exported  from  Kewfoundland 
1,175,107  quintals  of  dried  fish,  valued  at  $2,825,895 ;  in 
1857,  1,335,64:9  quintals  of  fish  were  cured,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cod,  is  the  seal  fishery.  Tlio 
season  for  this  fishing  commences  in  March.  During  win- 
ter,  vessels  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  are 
fitted  out,  and,  manned  with  crews  of  from  fifteen  to  forty 
men,  set  out  for  the  seal  regions  early  in  March.  The  men 
generally  pay  for  their  own  provisions,  and  receive  their  Ava- 
ges  in  such  a  proportion  of  the  seal-skins  caught,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  themselves  and  the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  They  have  usually  to  cut  a  channel  for  themselves 
out  of  their  harbor ;  then  they  push  their  way  to  the  fields 
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of  len  ami  l)erg^?  that  float  down  from  the  Arctic  ocean, 
and  arc  often  exjxised  to  terrible  dangers.  Tiie  seals  aro 
found  in  groups  on  the  ice,  sunning  themselves,  or  asleej). 
These  places  .ire  called  ^'' seal  incatlowsy  When  a  "seal 
meadow"  is  reached,  the  men,  armed  with  spiked  clubs, 
beset  them  on  every  side,  and  with  a  knock  on  the  head 
dispatch  them  with  groat  rai)idity.  If  not  instantly  killed, 
they  utter  the  most  piteous  moans,  like  the  cry  of  children. 
They  are  skiimed  at  once  and  on  the  spot;  and  the  skins, 
pelts,  and  scalps,  with  the  inner  coat  of  blubber  on  them, 
are  then  carried  into  the  vessel,  and  strewed  upon  the 
deck  until  they  have  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stowed 
below. 

As  many  as  800,  and  sometimes  1,000,  have  been  taken 
by  a  vessel  in  one  day.  The  seals  are  oi'four  kinds  :  the 
bay  seal,  found  on  the  coast ;  tlie  hooded  seal,  which  has  a 
hood  that  it  can  draw  over  its  head;  tlie  square  flipper; 
and  the  harp  seal,  the  last  named  being  the  most  valuable. 

In  1845  there  went  out,  from  the  port  of  St.  John  alone, 
to  the  seal  fishery,  12(5  vessels,  of  11,863  tons,  and  manned 
by  3,805  men.  they  took  302,3()3  seals.  In  1852,  the  seal 
fishery  of  the  Island  employed  367  vessels,  of  35,760  tons, 
manned  by  13,000  men,  and  took  550,000  seals.  During 
the  same  year,  7,333  tons,  220  gallons  of  seal  oil,  valued 
at  81,188,500  ;  387  tons,  237  gallons  of  blubber  and  dregs ; 
and  534,378  seal-skins,  were  exported,  the  whole  being 
valued  at  $2,085,100. 

The  census  of  1857  gives  the  number  of  vessels  enirafred 
in  the  seal  fishery  at  802,  tonnage  57,898^,  men  on  board, 
14,442.     Number  of  seals  taken,  428,143. 

Herrings  are  plentiful,  but  until  recently  have  not  en- 
tered much  into  the  fishing  industry  of  the  colony.  In 
1857  there  were  157,354  barrels  of  herring  cured. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  salmon  fishing.     It  has 

secured   more   attention  of  late   years.     In   1857,   2,940 

tierces  of  salmon  were  cured,  besides  913  fresh  salmon  that 

were  disposed  of  in  St.  John's.     The  following  is  thennm- 
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her  of  boats  that  wore  engaged  in  the  shore  fi-shory  in 
1857;  hvrj^o  houtd,  frutu  four  to  fifteen  quintula,  10,497; 
largo  boats,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  quintals,  7D7;  largo 
boats,  from  thirty  quintaU  and  upward,  1,244, — total, 
12,538. 

CuMMKRcic. — Fish  ia  the  groat  staple  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  Newfoundland. 

The  following  statement  of  the  imjwrts  and  exports  of 
the  iHland  for  a  series  of  yeara,  will  indicate  at  onco  the 
nniDinit  of  its  commerce,  and  its  stationary  character.  In 
1821)  the  imports  of  the  colony  were  valued  at  $4,090,995 ; 
the  ex})orts  at  $3,451,545. 

Imports,  Esportg, 

1845 $l,OUG,Gr)0  $»,(i97,190 

184(J 4,01 1,4;{5  3,795,515 

1847 4,'217,045  4,032,825 

1848 3,848,140  4,187,905 

1849..! 3,700,913  4,'207,521 

1850 4,103,110  4,083,078 

1351 4,009,291  4,270,870 

1852 3,857,408  4,300,376 

1840 0,350,830  6,093,986 

1857 7,007,100,  8,255,855 

1858 5,80-1,310  6,594,180 

1859 0,020,080  6,785,505 

For  1860,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $6,270,640 ;  the 
exports  at  $0,358,560.  During  the  last  260  years,  this 
Island  has  furnished  fish  and  oil  to  the  value  of  very  nearly 
$650,000,000. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


POPULATIOSr,  CIVIL   AND   IIELI0I0U3  INSTITUTIONS,  &c. 


Population. — In  1785,  the  population  of  the  Island  was 
estimated  at  10,244;  in  1806,  it  was  26,505;  in  1825, 
45,759;  in  1836,  73,705  ;  in  1845,  96,295  ;  in  1851,  it  waa 
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lOljfiOO ;  aiul  by  tlio  census  of  1857,  it  was  122,038.  The 
lust  ccnHUS  shows  that  107,309  of  tlio  |)0|mlatioii  wore  horn 
in  Newfouiullaiid ;  3,510  honi  in  Enj^hind  ;  7,383  in  Iro- 
h\  id;  3J)0  in  Scotland;  475  in  tlio  IJritish  culonii-s;  and 
the  balance  in  Ibreij^n  countries. 

In  1857,  the  religious  census  is  stated  as  follows : — 
Church  of  Eii«?land,  44,285 ;  lioinan  Catholics,  50,8!)5 ; 
Weslejans,  20,221);  Kirk  of  Scotland,  302  ;  Free  Kirk, 
630  ;  Con^regationalists,  347  ;  Baptists  and  other  denom- 
inations, 44. 

The  places  of  worshij)  are :  Churcb  of  En^hind,  75  ; 
Church  of  Rome,  03  ;  Wesleyans,  37  ;  Kirk  of  Sctotland, 
1 ;  Free  Kirk,  2  ;  Congregationalist,  1. 

Under  the  head  of  trades  and  professions,  wc  have  the 
following;  statement: — Clergymen,  or  ministers,  77  ;  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  71 ;  farmers,  1,<597 ;  mechanics,  1,973; 
merchants  and  traders,  004;  persons  engaged  in  catching 
and  curing  fish,  39,805 ;  able-bodied  seamen  and  lisher- 
inen,  20,887 ;  persons  engaged  in  lumbering,  334. 

Buildings. — The  number  of  iidiabited  liouscs  in  tho 
Ishmd  in  1857  was  18,304.  These  were  inhabited  by  20,187 
families.  The  number  of  uniidiabited  houses  was  903 ; 
of  houses  then  in  process  of  building,  1,020 ;  of  stores, 
barns,  and  out-houses,  9,940 ;  of  fishing-rooms  in  actual 
use,  0,000. 

SonooLs. — Denominational  schools  prevail  more  in 
Newfoundland  than  in  any  of  the  lower  provinces.  De- 
nominational conflicts  of  a  fierce  and  pernicious  descrip- 
tion prevail  there  also.  There  are  Episcopalian  schools, 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Protestant  dissenters'  schools. 
In  1830,  there  were  but  79  scliools  iu  the  colony.  In 
1845,  there  were  209  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  10,200 
pupils.  In  1857,  there  280  schools,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  was  14,130,  The  sum  voted  by  tho 
legislature  for  education,  in  1859,  was  $55,908.  There  is 
a  General  Protestant  Board  of  Education  and  a  Koman 
Catholic  Board.    Tliere  are  three  academies  in  St.  John's  ; 
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one  niiflertho  direction  of  the  Church  of  Eno;lan(l,  Cliurcli 
of  Ivoine,  an  1  the  AVesleyiin  Church,  respectively.  There 
is  a  hi<j!;h  school  in  connection  with  St.  Andrew's  Pre^hyte- 
riiin  Church.  There  is  a  grammar  school  of  a  superitir 
character  in  Harbor  (irrace.  There  are  ten  commercial 
i-cliools  of  a  sujierior  character. 

Li;aisL\TiVK. — The  first  legislature  of  Newfoundland 
met  in  the  year  1832.  The  elective  franchise  was  confer- 
red,  in  1832,  on  the  whole  male  population  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  occupying  dwelling-houses,  either  as 
owners,  or  tenants  for  one  year.  The  legislature  consists 
of  the  trovcrnor  in  council  and  two  houses  of  Parliament : 
the  up])er  house,  called  the  Legislative  Council ;  the  lower, 
the  House  of  Assembl}'.  The  executive  council  consists  at 
present  of  live  moiubers;  the  legislative  council  of  twelve, 
and  the  house  of  assembly  of  thirty  members. 

Judicial. — There  is  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  chief- 
justice  and  two  assistant  judges.  The  s})ring  term  of  the 
court  begins  on  the  20th  of  May  ;  the  autumn  term  on 
the  20th  of  November.  There  is  a  central  circuit  court, 
the  spring  term  of  which  opens  in  April,  and  the  autiunn 
term  in  October.  There  is  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  of 
Avhich  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being  is  judge.  There 
are  also  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

IJ  ).vuo  OF  Woiiics. — 'This  board  has  the  managemc  *■  and 
sui>('rintendence  (»f  the  publii;  buildings  and  public  works 
of  the  colony.  Government  House,  the  Colonial  Ihiildings, 
Crturt  Houses,  Customs  Houses,  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  all  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  Island  are 
under  its  control.  It  has  also  the  supervision  of  all  light- 
houses, buoys,  beacons,  roads,  highways,  bridges,  &c.,  c*^c. 
The  various  local  boards  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
central  board. 

Post  Okkice  Dr.rAUTMKNT. — There  is  a  postmaster-gen- 
eral ill  St.  John's.  There  arc  sixteen  post  masters  arid 
mistresses,  and  fourteen  way-office  keepers,  in  the  various 
other  districts  of  the  Island. 
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The  only  route  on  which  there  is  a  daily  mail  is  between 
St.  John's  and  Portugal  Cove.  On  two  or  three  routes 
there  is  a  tri-weekly  mail,  by  wagon.  About  four  more 
routes  are  run  weekly,  by  boat  or  messenger;  the  remainder 
are  run  fortnightly  in  summer  and  monthly  during  winter. 

Elkctkic  TKLicGiiAPiis. — There  are  live  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  (»f  over-land  telegraph  in  Xewfoundland.  The  sub- 
marine line  from  Aspy  Pay,  Capo  Breton,  to  Cape  Hay, 
Newfoundland,  is  seventy-eight  miles.  This  submarine 
line  was  laid  in  185G.  There  arc  iifteen  stations  and  twenty- 
two  emi)loyes.  The  tarift'  from  St.  John's  to  Port  Hood, 
C,  B.,  is  three  dollars  for  ten  words,  and  for  each  additional 
word,  twelve  cents.  The  local  tariff  is  twentv-five  cents 
for  ten  words.  The  great  Atlantic  electric  cable  was  laid 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1858.  Its  termini  were  Valentia  Bay, 
Ireland,  and  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Banks,  &c. — The  Savings  Bank  is  governed  by  three 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  live  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  bank  is  opened  every  Mon- 
day for  depositors'  business,  and  on  every  Wednesday  for 
discount  business.  Three  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  all  suins 
not  less  than  $4.  No  sum  exceeding  $-400  is  received,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  it  shall  not  be  withdrawn  withont 
two  months'  notice.  As  audited  the  31st  December,  1860, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  were  as  follows : — 

Assets $r):?o,on3 

Liabiliiies 8;iO,7 11 

Surplus  and  assets $90,892 

The  Union  Banh  and  Commercial  Bank  are  both  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  are  found  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  community  in  this  department. 

There  are  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  and 
agencies  for  British  and  foreign  ones.  There  arc  also 
benevolent,  charitable,  and  religious  voluntary  associa- 
tions. 
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St.  John's  Citv.— Tliis  is  the  capital  of  the  Island.   It  is 
built  mainly  of  wooden  houses.     It  is  built  at  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  best  of  harbors,  with  higlilands  shelterino-  it 
on  either  side.     It  is  entered  from  the  sea  through  a  narrow 
passaijco  only  about  six  hundred  feet  wide,  between  two 
lofty  cliffs,  which  are  strongly  fortified.     The  city  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  a  pond  on  one  of  the 
adjoining  hills.     One  irregular  street  of  about  one  mile  in 
length  comprises  the  cliief  buildings  of  the  city.   The  Colo- 
nial Building  is  built  of  granite;  the  Government  House  is 
a  handsome  buikling,  which  cost  nearly  $1,000,000.     The 
new  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  also  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  Miquklkts.— These  are  tliree  little  islands  on  the 
south  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  Fortun.e  Bay,  being  the  only 
remaining   possessions   of  the   French   in  those  regions. 
They  are  called  M'uiuclon^  Little  Mlquelon  (or  Langley) 
and  St.  Pierre.     The  Miquelets  are  connected  by  a  sandy 
beach,  which  is  sometimes  passable  by  foot  travellers,  and 
at  other  times  cut  through  by  storms.     The  French  main- 
tain a  small  military  force  there,  and  it  is  the  head-quar- 
ters of  their  Newfoundland  fisheries.     Of  late  years  it  has 
been  assuming  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  naval 
station. 
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Abobioimes  of  Kew  Brunswick,  624-626. 
Acadta  College  in  Nova  Scotia,  708. 
"  Acadia"  iron  mine  of  Nova  Scotia,  854. 
Acadia,  New  Brunswick  first  settled  under 

the  uame  of,  542. 
Acton  copper  mines,  325-828. 

Adilington  colonization  road,  305. 

Apriculturnl  Association  of  Upper  Canada, 
history  oi;  ^4-48 ;  tables  of  the  exhibitions 
of,  45-47. 

Agricultural  capabilities  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 564. 

Agricultural  productions  of  Canada,  62-64; 
of  Lower  Canada,  35,  3U ;  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, 61,  62;  of  New  Brunswick,  560,  627- 
663;  of  Nova  Scotia,  687;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  786;  of  Newfoundland,  752. 

Agricultural  productiveness,  comparative,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  635. 

Agricultural  products  exported  from  Can- 
ada, 291. 

Agricultural  School  at  Bt  Anne,  in  Lower 
Canada,  8C. 

Agriculturul  societies  in  Lower  Canada, 
87-39. 

Agricultural  societies  In  Upper  Canada, 
89-50. 

Agriculture  in  Canada,  history  of,  32-64 ;  en- 
couragement of,  by  government,  42. 

Agriculture  in  New  Brunswick,  627-653. 

Agriculture  in  Newfoundland,  749,  761-758. 

Agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia,  6S4-6S8. 

Agriculture  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  7{iS. 

Ague  and  fever  unknown  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 666. 

"  Alberf  coal  of  New  Brunswick,  remark- 
able properties  o^  861. 

Albert  county.  New  Brunswick,  description 
of,  636. 

Albertite,  where  foood  in  New  Brunswick, 
691. 

Albion  coal  mines  of  N'ova  Scotia,  850. 

Alewife  fishery  on  the  St.  John  liiver,  580; 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  588. 

Alluvial  soils  of  Nova  Scotia,  671. 

Alluvium,  two  kinds  of  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, 689. 

American  clergy  in  Canada,  restrictions 
on,  876. 

American  common  school  system,  remarks 
of  Mr.  Duncombe  on,  896. 


American  railroad  contractora  in  Otnado, 
extensive  operations  ot,  222-224. 

Anecdotes  of  an  American  railroad  con- 
tractor, 222-224. 

Anticosti,  island  of,  immense  peatbog  in,  846. 

Anticosti,  ship  route  l^m,  to  Superior 
City,  19. 

Apatite,  importance  of,  as  manure,  838; 
where  found  in  Canada,  889 ;  value  of  per 
ton  in  England,  839. 

Architects  of  the  Government  buildings  at 
Ottawa,  98. 

Area  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  14 ;  of 
Now  Brunswick,  552;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
660;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  728;  of 
Newfoundland,  744 ;  of  the  Labrador  pen- 
insula, 81 ;  of  the  Ottawa  valley,  96 ;  or  the 
great  basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  75;  of  the 
timber  territories  of  Canada,  67 ;  of  sed- 
imentary and  crystalline  rocks  in  Canada, 
28;  of  Lake  Superior,  14 ;  of  Lake  Huron, 
14 ;  of  Lake  St.  Clatr,  15 ;  of  Lake  On- 
tario, 16. 

Arichat  Academy  In  Nova  Sootla,  707. 

Ascott  copper  mine,  near  Sherbrooke,  326. 

Ash,  two  species  of.  In  New  Brunswick,  570. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  importance  of  a  prac- 
ticable route  between,  through  Britlsll 
territory,  872. 

Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  soils  of,  668. 

Authors,  distinguished,  of  Nora  Scotii, 
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Banks.  Grand,  of  Newfoundland,  751. 

Banks  In  Newfoundland,  769. 

Banks  In  Nova  Scotia,  704 

Baptist  Church  in  C^nnada,  Literary  Insti- 
tute of,  at  Woodstock,  489;  theological 
text-books  adopted  by,  442. 

Baptist  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  718. 

Baptist  Seminary  at  Fredcricton,  614. 

Bark  fianoe,  how  constructed,  181-133. 

Bark  jftheblrch-tree,  numerous  uses  of,  133. 

Barley,  production  of,  In  Canada,  59. 

"  Bai'on  of  Renfrew,"  the  great  timber  ship, 
286. 

Barytcs,  sulphate  of,  where  found  In  Can- 
ada, 834. 

Basswood-tree  In  New  Brunswick,  672, 

Batlscan,  Radnor  forges  at,  819. 
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Battcnu,  description  ad<1   history  of  the, 

133,  134. 
Buy  of  Chalour  cod,  siipwiority  of  the,  581. 
Buy  of  Chalfiiir,  d(.'sorii)tii)n  of,  602. 
Bay  of  Fiiiidy,  sea  tlsherics  in.  6T4-5S0; 

I'oiirs  on,  5&0. 
Boys  of  Nova  Scotiii  fi.Gl ,  Prince  Kdwnrd 

Isliind,  TiiS ;  of  Newfouncfland,  747. 
BoanliiH-nolscinal,  Icni^th  iin(i  course  of,  lo7. 
BeaviT-sklns,  eariy  tux  on,  275. 
BeavtT,  the,  the  present  symbol  of  Canada, 

275. 
Boecli,  two  SDCcies  of,  in  New  Brunswick, 

503. 
Belleville  Soniinary  near  Pictou,  433. 
Bichromate  of  potash,  how  manufactured  in 

Norway,  3;i2. 
Birch-bark  canoe,  how  constructed,  131-138. 
Biroli,  four  species  of,  iu  New  Brunswick, 

BIrcli-tree  and  bark,  valtio  of  the,  133. 

Birds  of  Nova  Scotia,  075. 

Bishop's  College,  Lennoxvllle,  history  of, 
620  ;  facultv  of  arts  iu,  621 ;  faculty  of 
divinity  iu,  522. 

Blind  in  Nova  Sjcotiii,  683. 

]Joard  of  Works  In  Newfoundland,  758. 

Boiu-ds  of  Afrriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  43. 

Bobcay^jeon  colonization  road,  305. 

Bog  iron  ores  of  Canada,  319. 

]{iiK  soils  of  Nova  Scotia,  673. 

£oiH  brules,  or  half  breeds,  Canadian,  87. 

Books,  value  of,  imported  Into  Canada  in 
1860-61,  476. 

Botanical  Society  of  Canad",  51,  472. 

Boundaries  of  Canada,  13. 

Boundary  of  New  Brunswick  settled  by 
treaty,  1S42,  551. 

Breadth  of  beam  of  vessels  admitted  by  tho 
St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  canals,  182. 

Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  plans,  for,  205. 

Bi-idges  iu  Canada,  cost  of  construction  of, 
12j. 

Bridge,  tho  Victoria,  origin  of,  267;  de- 
scription of,  258-203;  cost  of,  263. 

Bridle  and  winter  roads  in  Canada,  116-119. 

British  Columbia  and  Vijncouver  Island, 
mineral  resources  of,  365-371. 

British  Columbia,  intluenco  of,  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  SasKatchcwan,  78, 80;  com- 
munications with,  79. 
■  ritish  government,  early  policy  of,  in  re- 
gard to  education  in  Canada,  375. 

Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  HYl. 

Bruce  copper  mines,  322,  323. 

Butl'alo,  Brantford  and  Goderich  Kailway, 
history  of,  234-236. 

Buildings  in  Newfoundland,  757. 

Buller,  Arthur,  remarks  of,  on  education  In 
Lower  Canada  in  l!53S  (;i«<«;),  601. 

Burlington  Bay,  railway  from,  to  London, 
190. 

Bush,  list  of  articles  necessary  for  a  settler 
going  into  the,  304. 

Butternut  tree  in  New  Brunswick,  669. 


Caleche,  description  of  tho.  111. 
Cam|)bell,  Mr.  John,  gold  found  by,  near 

Halifax,  367. 
Camping  iu  tho  Canadian  wood^  iu  winter, 

91. 


Canada,  physical  features  of.  13-31;  no. 

graplift;al  surface  of,  20 ;  soils  of,  22;  cli- 
mate  of,  27  ;  agricultural  historv  of  32- 
64;  forest  industry  of,  04-74;  Northwest 
Territory  of,  74-?0  ;  agrieiikunil  produc- 
tions of  .')2-64;  travel  and  transportation 
in,  99-Vi63;  roads  in,  l()2-12-<;  water  imjmi- 
munieations  of,  129-185;  history  of  rail- 
ways in,  ll)0-2,')0;  aeliou  ol',  iu  favor  of  an 
inter-colonial  railway,  241 ;  electric  tel- 
egraph  in,  266;  trade  and  commerce  ot 
268-307;  present  trade  of.  292--296;  im- 
migration into, 801-303;  miiural  resources 
of,308-;^f)0;  historicid  sketch  of  education 
in,  .373-541. 

Canada  tiold  Mining  Co.,  operations  of,  330. 

Canivda  Presbyterian  Church,  college  of,  at 
Toronto,  438 ;  text-books  adopted  by,  442. 

Canaii'un  age  of  iron  and  brass,  221. 

Canadian  guarantee  law  of  1849,  unguarded. 
2-,;0. 

Canadian  Institute  at  Ottawa.  471. 

Canadian  Institute  at  Toronto,  471. 

Canadian  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock 
434.  ' 

Canadian  railway  gauge,  263-265;  advantage 
of,  iu  ease  of  invasion,  25,\ 

Canadian  niilway  sUitistics,  103-196. 

Canadian  securities  in  Knglaud,  200. 

Canadians,  not  "morally  responsible''  for 
the  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ilail  var 
205,211.  " 

Caiuulian  tariffs,  300. 

Canadian  trade,  total  tonnago  engaged  In,  In 
lS,'JS-6),  29.'). 

Canals  in  Canada,  149-156,  158-185;  table 
showing  dimensions  and  cost  of,  1T7;  re- 
marks on  tho  system  of,  181. 

Canals  in  connection  with  tho  St.  Lawrence 
16,  19,  2i(. 

Canals  in  Nova  Scotia,  697. 

Canoe,  bark,  description  of  the,  131-133. 

Capes  of  Prince  Kdward  Island,  729. 

Capital  of  the  Hudsoifs  Bay  Company  in 
18,'56,  281. 

Carboniferous  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  sella 
of,  670. 

Cariboo  district  on  Frazer  River,  367. 

Carioles,  di'scription  of  and  mode  of  travel- 
ling in,  90. 

Carleton,  county,  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  ti49. 

Carleton,  Sir  Guy,  governor  of  Now  Bruns- 
wick in  1785,  544. 

Ciu'tier,  Jacques,  tho  Bt  Lawrence  discov. 
ered  iiy,  208. 

Catah)giie  of  useful  minerals  found  in  Can 
ada,  313-316. 

Catholic  college  of  Hegiopolis  opened  at 
Kingston  in  1S46,  V>'i'>. 

Cattle,  climate  of  New  iJiunswick  favorable 
to  the  roaring  of,  560. 

Cedar,  the  white,  in  New  Brunswick,  571. 

Census,  religious,  of  Nova  Scotia,  680. 

(hair  ol'agrieuUiirc  in  Upper  Cana.la,  61. 

('I]anil)ly  canal,  when  projected,  150. 

Chaiiibly  Industrial  College,  .Viii. 

Channels  of  Canadian  trade,  298. 

Characteristics  and  cost  of  Canadian  canals, 
177. 

Charlotte  eoimty.  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  640. 
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"  Charlotte,"  the  first  river  steamer  in  Upper 
Canada,  141. 

Chai'lottetown,  P.  K.  L,  description  of,  736. 

Chaudiere  Kalis,  95. 

Chauveau,  Dr.,  appolnced  superintendent 
of  education  in  Lower  Canada  in  l»o6, 
6UG;  important  services  of,  606,  507. 

rhlorite,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
5U5. 

Clu-istian  Brothers'  Schools  in  Canada,  636. 

Cliromic  iron,  where  found  in  Canada,  371. 

Cliurch  of  Eiigland  parochial  schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  429. 

Church  of  England  Schools  of  theology  in 
Canada,  435;  text-books  used  in,  441. 

Chiu-ch  of  Uome,  schools  of  theology  of,  in 
Upper  Canada,  437;  text-books  used  in 
tile  theological  schools  of,  441. 

Church  of  Scotland,  university  of,  at  King- 
ston, 4;1S ;  theological  text-books  of,  441. 

Chuielies  in  New  Uninswick,  613;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  71'-', 713;  in  Trinee  Kdward  Island, 
733;  in  Newfoundland,  757. 

Civil  List,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  New 
Brunswick,  617. 

Classical  and  Industrial  College  of  Ste. 
Aiuie  do  la  PocatiOro,  525;  of  Ste.  Miirie 
do  iMannoir,  527. 

Classicid  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
of  Montreal.  523;  of  Niool-t,  524;  of  St. 
Hvacintho,  524;  of  Ste.  Thfiniso  dcBIain- 
ville,  625. 

Classical  College  of  Three  Eivcrss  530. 

Classical  schools  in  Canada  in  17S5  and  1789, 
376. 

Clay,  plastic,  whore  found  in  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 594. 

Clearing  wild  land  in  New  Brunswick,  621. 

Clergy,  American,  in  (Canada,  restrictions 
on,'  376. 

Clergymen,  number  of,  la  ^ow.Brunswlck, 
613. 

Climate  of  Canada,  27-dl ;  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 656;  of  Nova  Scotia,  66;l-666;  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  736;  of  Newfound- 
land. 750. 

Cloth  manufactured  in  Upper  CanatU,  68. 

Cloudy  days  at  Toronto,  table  of,  30. 

Coal,  not  found  in  Canada,  309 ;  extensive 
fields  of,  in  Nova  Scotia,  350;  amount  of, 
exported  at  Pictou  in  1858;  important 
mines  of,  at  Cupe  Breton,  361;  amount 
raised  in  Nova  &eotia  in  1851 ;  in  New 
Brunswick,  352,  360,  363;  in  Newfound- 
land, 360;  found  in  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Islanil,  369;  mining  for,  at 
Naniamo,  370;  amount  exported  from 
Nauiamo,  371. 
Coal,   bituminous,   whore  found  la  New 

Brunswick,  590. 
Coal  mwisures  of  Now  Brunswick,  360, 538. 
Cobalt,  traces  of,  found  in  C^auada,  329. 
Cod  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  I'undy,  575 ;  on 
the  iin\t  of  St.  Lawrence,  680 ;  of  New- 
foun<lland,  753. 
Coins,  value  ot;  in  Now  Brunswick,  613. 
Colborne,  Sir  John,  endowment  obtained  by, 

for  Upper  Canada  college,  392. 
College  preparatory  schools  in  Canada,  433. 
Colleges  in  Lower  Canada,  508-541). 
Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  431-407  ;  thoologi- 
cui  text-books  adopted  lii,  441-443. 


Colleges  In  Nova  f  eotia,  707. 
Colonization  roads  in  Canada,  61,  805. 
Colored  separate  schools  In  Canada,  428. 
Columbia,  Jirltlah,  gold  discoveries  in,  S6&- 

367. 
Conunerce  and  navigation  in  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 606-609. 
Commerce  and  trado  of  Canada,  268-807;  of 
Nova  Scotia,  090;  of  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, 737;  of  Newfoundland,  756. 
Common  School  Act  of  Ul)per  Canada,  the 

first  approiiriations  under,  3S4. 
Common  Scliools  in  Canada,  from  1810  to 
1822,  3S4;  in  New   Brunswick,  615-017; 
in   Nova  Scotia,  705;  in  Upper  Canada, 
grants  for,  419 ;  increase  in  the  number  o^ 
420. 
Common  school  system  of  America,    re- 
marks of  Dr.  Duneombe  on,  396. 
Common  school  system  of  Upper  Canada, 
distinetivo  features  of,  409 ;  permanency 
of,  411 ;  support  of,  not  compulsory  on  the 
municipalities.  412;  text-books,  maps,  &.C., 
used  in,  413-415;  religious  character  ol^ 
416. 
Conmiunications  of  Canada,  by  water,  129- 

18:3. 
"Company  of  Canada."  270. 
"  Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners,"  209. 
Conference  at  Toronto,  in  relation  to  an  inter- 
colonial railway,  2?9. 
Congregational  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  713. 
Congregational   College  of  British    North 

America,  440;  text-books  used  in,  448. 
Constitution  of  Nova  Scotia,  716. 
Continental  Church  and  Seho(d  Society,  536. 
Convents  in  Upper  Canada,  430,  436. 
Contractors,  American  railroad,  extensive 

operations  of,  222-224. 
Contractors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  gov- 

erument  controlled  by,  210. 
Contracts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  defective 

provisions  of,  209. 
Contracts,  railroad,  item,  and  per  mile,  com- 

]>ared,  232. 
Gopi)er  Bay  mine,  328. 
Copiier,  gray  sulphuret  of,  found  in  Now 

Brunswick,  592. 
Copper  mines  of  Lake  Huron,  produce  o^ 

323 ;  at  Acton,  325-323 ;  Ascot,  326. 
Copper  mining  in  thcMake  region,  321-323, 

in  Canada  East,  324-327. 
Copper  on  Lake  Superior,  found  in  1687, 27L 
Copper  ores  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Canada,  321 ;  discoveries  of,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick,   362;    in    Newfoundland,  364;    in 
Vancouver  Island,  367. 
Copper  lyrites,  deposits  of,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 363. 
Corduroy  j'oads  in  Canada,  119. 
Corn   Indian,  production  of,  in  Canada,  60. 
Cornwall  canal,  history  of  the,  167. 
Corporate  names  of   railways   in  Canada, 

193-196. 
Cost  of  public  works  connected  with  inland 

navigation  in  Canada.  179,  180. 
Cost  ot  railways  in  Canada,  195. 
Cotoau  locks,  tolls  taken  at,  in  I818-'24,148 
Cottages,  Frencii  Canadian,  on  the  St.  Law 

rence',  35. 
Counties,  description  of  New  Brunswick  br, 
627-653. 
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Conntles  in  Nova  Scotia,  agricultural  rank  of, 

688;  rank  of,  tn  Ashing  industry,  689. 
County  grammar  schools  in  Upper  Canada, 

482. 
Coureura  du  Bois,  Canadian,  mode  of  life 

of,  87. 
Course  of  study  in  the  faculty  of  arts  In 

Canadian  universities,  468. 
Course  of  the  seasons  in  New  Brunswick, 

657. 
Courts  of  New  Brunswick.  610:   of  Nova 

Bcotift,  717 ;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  740 ; 

of  Newfoundland,  758. 
Criminals,  juvenile,  schools  for,  in  Upper 

Canada,  468;   reformatory  school  for,  at 

Isle  aux  Noix,  638. 
Cronyn,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Huron,  theological 

college,  proposed  by,  487. 
Crooks,  Mr.  Wm.,  remarks  of,  on  the  state 

of  eduoAtion  In  Canada  in  1818,  387. 
Crops  in  Now  Brunswick,  average  produce 

ot,660. 
Crosby  iron  mine,  on  the  Itideau  Canal,  316. 
Crown  lands  of  Nova  Scotia,  702. 
Crown  lands  surveyed  and  for  sale  in  Can- 
ada, 803. 
Crystalline  rocks  in  Canada,  area  of,  23. 
Culture  of  wheat  in  Canada,  53. 
Currency,  provincial,  of  Nova  Scotia,  708. 
Customs  revenue  of  Canada  in  1861-61,  300. 


DAinouBiK  College  in  Nova  Scotia,  708. 
Dams  suggested   as   a  means  of  flooding 

shoals  on  the  St  Lawrence,  169. 
Dawson,  Dr.,  remarks  of^  on  the  iron  ore  of 

Nova  Scotia,  854-856. 
Day  in  the  wilderness  of  Canada,  88-80. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  in  Lower  Canada, 

533. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Nova  Scotia,  688;  insti- 
tutions for,  711. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  in  Upper  Canada,  467. 
Deaths  in  Nova  Scotia,  681,  682. 
Debt,  public,  of  Nova  Scotia,  703;  of  Prince 

Edward  Island,  741. 
Defence,  importance   of  an  Inter-colonial 

railway  for,  245-247. 
Denonville,  M.  D.,'  hostility  oC  to  English 

trading  in  Canada  in  1686,271;  letter  of, 

to  Gov.  Dongan,  272. 
Deposits,  su|wrflcial,  of  Canada,  818;  tertiary, 

of  New  Bruuswick,  589. 
Descriptive   account  of  New  Brunswick, 

552 ;  by  counties,  627-658. 
Destroyers  of  wheat  in  Canada,  64-87. 
Directness  of  Canadian  navigation,  180. 
Discovery  and  early  fortunes  of  Nova  Scotia, 

664-659. 
Diseases,  ordinary,  in  Now  Brunswick,  622 ; 

in  Nova  Scotia,  681,  682. 
"Documents  de   Paris,"  early  history  of 

Canada  contained  in,  27. 
Dogs,  employment  of,  in  winter  travelling 

in  Canada,  90-94. 
Doolittle,  Rev.  L.,  Bishop's  College,  Len- 

noxville,  projected  by,  520. 
Dongan,  Governor,  letter  of,  to  Denonville 

(note),  272;  letter  of^  on  beaver  bunting, 

276. 
Dorchester,  Lord,  action  of,  in  relation  to 

eduoatioa  in  Canada,  377. 


Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  governor  of  Now 
Brunswick,  1824,  646.  ^ 

Douglastown,  destruction  of,  in  the  eront 
Mlramichl  lire,  650.  '""great 

Duncombe,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  America  in  1836,  896. 

Dundas  Street,  established  by  Governor 
Simcoe,  113. 

Durham  boat,  history  and  description  of 
the,  134. 

Durham  boats,  expenses  of,  from  Lachine 
to  Kingston,  148;  capacity  of,  149:  time 
and  3xpenseof,from  Kingston  to  Lachino 
149  ;  trade  done  in,  149.  ^ 

Durham,  Lord,  iuter-colonial  railway  pro- 
posed  by,  238 ;  remarks  of,  on  education 
in  Lower  Canada,  602. 

Early  educational  efforts  in  Upper  Canadx 
874;  in  I^wer  Canada,  1632-1769,  4S5-4S8! 

Early  history  of  New  Brunswick,  64i-54e  • 
of  Nova  Scotia,  654-659;  of  Prince  Kdl 
ward  Island,  729-738 ;  of  Newfoundland, 

Early  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  146- 

150. 
Early  roads  in  Canada,  111,  112, 116. 
Early  trade  of  Canada,  268-276. 
Earnings  and   expenses    of    rjllways   in 

Canada,  196. 
Ecclesiastical  condition   of  Nova    Scotia. 

711-714.  ^ 

Educational  communities  in  Lower  Canada, 

Educational  department  for  Upper  Canada. 
421. 

Educational  legislation  in  Upper  Canada, 
from  1806  to  1816, 381.  ^ 

Educational  statistics  of  Lower  Canada,  610. 

Education  in  Lower  Canada,  historical 
sketch  of,  486-842;  indebted  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  488;  from  1759  to  1800,4^5- 
491;  progress  of,  from  1801  to  1818,  4i)l- 
496;  from  1819  to  1835,  495-499;  from 
1836  to  1840,  499-603;  progress  of,  from 
1841  to  1845,  603-606;  from  lS56tol8fl2 
606-508;  public  aid  to,  in  1862,  .%40;  talile 
showing  the  progress  of,  in  1853- '61,  541; 
parliamentary  grants  lor,  541. 

Education  in  New  Brunswick,  614-611. 

Education  in  Newfoundland,  767. 

Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  704-711. 

Education  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  739. 

Education  in  Upper  Canada,  historical 
sketch  of.  873-481 ;  history  of,  from  1783 
to  1803,  874;  legislation  in  regard  to, 
from  1806  to  1816,  381;  remarks  of  Mr. 
M.  Smith  on  tho  state  of,  in  1808-12, 
883;  popubr,  from  1816  to  1822,  884: 
Mr.  Gourlay's remarks  on,  in  1S17,  885; 
letter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Crooks  in  relation 
to,  in  1818,  887;  fltful  progress  of,  from 
1822  to  1836,  890;  parllamentiiry  inquiry 
a*  to,  and  its  results,  from  1836  to  1848, 
896;  progress  of,  from  1844  to  1853,399; 
higher  and  intermediate,  from  1853  to 
1860,  401 ;  summary  of  institutions  for, 
407 ;  i)rogre88  of,  419 ;  government  office 
of,  421 ;  additional  sutiplemeutary  aids 
to,  476;  endowments  for,  477;  number, 
character,  and  value  of  institutions  for, 
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478, 4T9 ;  tables  thowinig;  tho  progress  of, 

fVuin  184'2  to  1861,  4S0,  481. 
iEducatlon  office  in  Upper  Canadn,  421. 
Electric  Telefrranh  In  Canwla,  26«;  In  New 

Brunswick,  207,  005;  In  Novfi  Scotia,  26T. 

701;  in  Prince  Kdword  Island,  742;  in 

Newfoundland,  759. 
Elementary  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  534. 
Elgin  solonization  road  in  Lowe?  Canada, 

62,  806. 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  remarks  hj,  on  the  educational 

system  of  Canada,  410. 
Elm.  the  white  and  red  in  New  Brunswick, 

666-568. 
Emigration  of  American  loyalists  to  Canada, 

101. 
Endowments,  edacatlonal  in  Upper  Canada, 

47T. 
England,  discreditable  railroad  transactions 

in,  225.  227, 
Ennlskilten.  petroienm  found  at,  846;  yield 

of  oil  at,  849:  export  of  petroleum  Irom, 

to  England,  850. 
Epltuopdl  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  712. 
Episcopuliansln  Prince  Edward  Island,  739. 
Europe,  large  export  of  lumber  to,  63. 
Exhihitions  of  the  Agricultural  Association 

of  Canoda  West,  44-48. 
Expenditure  and  revenue  of  Canada,  161, 

162,  800,  301 ;  of  New  Brunswick,  617;  of 

Nova  Scotia,  702;  of  Prince  Ed  word  Is- 
land, 741. 
Exports  and  imports  between  Canada  ond 

the  United  Stotcs  in  1850-60,  299. 
Exports  and  imports  of  New  Brunswick, 

from  1828  to  1860,  607;  of  Nova  Scotia, 

690,  691;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  788; 

of  Newfoundland  in  1846-1869,  756. 
Exports  from  Canada,  in  1852-'61,  value  of, 

294. 
Exports  ft-om  Canada  to  the  United  States 

in  1851-61,  297. 
Exports  of  flsh  from  New  Brunswick,  in 

ia50-1855,  585;  fi-om  Newfoundland,  766. 
Exports  of  lumber  Item  Quebec,  287. 
Exports  of  planks  and  boards  from  Canada 

to  the  United  States,  69. 
Exports  of  wheat  ttom  Canada,  62,  53,  290, 

291. 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  from  foreign  and 

Colonial  ports  in  1880,  292. 
Exports,  total,  from  Quebec,  in  1808,  292. 
Exports  via  the  St,  Lawrence  In  1867-61, 

value  of,  298. 
Express  Companies  in  Canada,  243-251. 
Extravagance  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Baihx)ad 

Company,  212. 

"Faiirique"  School  Act  In  Lower  tanoda, 

provisions  of,  498. 
Fabrfriue  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  536. 
Failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailwoy,  causes 

o.;  206-214. 
Foil  of  rain  at  Toronto,  28, 81;tat  Montreal,  29. 
Fores,  cheap,  influence  of,  on  railroad  travel, 

248-250. 
Farm  practice  in  Lower  Canada,  84. 
Farms,  French  Canadian,  divisions  of,  88. 
Forms  in  Upper  Canada,  value  of,  68. 
Felspar,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

69o, 


Fertile  Belt  of  the  North-West  Territory, 
70-78;  fertility  of,  80. 

Fever  and  ague  unknown  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 656. 

Fire,  great  destruction  of  plno  forests  by,  70, 

Fire,  the  great  Mlramlchl,  of  1825,  &46-561. 

First  establishment  of  common  schools  in 
Canada,  884. 

Fish  cured  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1861  and  1361, 
688. 

Fish,  dried,  exported  from  Newfoundland  in 
1849  and  1867,  154. 

Fish  exported  from  New  Brunswick,  in 
1850-1856,586. 

Fish,  fresh-water,  of  Newfoundland,  749. 

Fish  of  Nova  Scotim  675. 

Fisheries  of  Now  1!  ninswltik,  574-585;  of 
Novo  Scotia,  688 ;  ot  Prince  Edward  Island, 
786,  787;  of  Newfoundland,  75iJ-756. 

Fitful  progress  of  education  iu  Canada  from 
1822  to  1886,  890. 

Fogs  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  566. 

Forest,  tables  of  tho  produce  of,  in  Canada, 
71,  72 ;  Canadian,  value  of  the  products  of, 
from  1858  to  1861,  287;  product  of,  in 
New  Brunswick  m  lb49-1855,  674;  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  784. 

Forest  Industry  of  Canada,  04-74. 

Forest-trees  in  New  Brunswick,  561-574 

Foi  g'cs,  iron,  at  Three  Kivers  and  in  Batis- 
can,  819. 

Form  of  government  of  New  Brunswick, 
609;  of  Nova  Scotia,  714;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  739 ;  of  Newfoundland,  758. 

"  Forty  Thievts,"  the,  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, 225. 

Fossillferous  rocks  of  Canada,  area  of,  27. 

Frazer  river,  gold  discoveries  on,  866. 

Fredericton,  fn  New  Brunswick,  settlement 
of,  544. 

Free  grants  of  lands  in  Canada,  803;  condi- 
tions of,  806. 

Free  ports,  Canadian,  value  of  imports  at, 
299. 

Freight  trafUc  on  Canadian  railroads,  250. 

French  Canodion  farms,  divisions  of,  83. 

French  population  removed  from  Nova 
Scotia  fn  1765, 668. 

French  Itiver  and  Ottawa  navigation,  169- 
161. 

Friends'  Seminary,  near  Picton,  893-433. 

Frontenao  and  Modawoska  colonization 
road,  806. 

"Frontenac,"  the  first  fituamei  on  Lake  On- 
tario, isa 

Front  roaaf  in  L'-.ver  Canada,  105. 

Frost  and  snow,  travel  and  transport  facili- 
tated by,  in  Canada,  117-119. 

Frosts  in  New  Brunswick,  eifect  of,  on  the 
land,  568. 

Fruit-growers'  Association  for  Upper  Can- 
ada, 48. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  Brun8wick,623. 

Fulton,  how  far  indebted  to  Symington,  I87. 

Furs  and  skins  exports  of,  from  Canada  in 
1863-61,  284. 

Fur  trade  of  Canada,  276-234. 

Galena,  where  found  in  Canada,  820. 
Game  and  wild  beasts  in  New  Brunswick. 
624.  ^ 
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Ga8p6  naaln,  In  tlip  Qulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a 
fivu  port,  mi;  value  of  imports  ut,  'J9i>. 

OuHpi),  Bti'tiiii  luiil  sailing  vt'HstOi)  built  ut,  186. 

Oikugo  on  Oinuiliaii  niilwuys,  25ii-25.V 

Oonuriil  .Miniiii;  Assoclutiuu  of  Nuva  Scotia, 
860,  3S2. 

Gt'nenil  Knilroad  Ijtw  of  Now  York,  234. 

Oeosrajdilful  Hiirfiice  of  C'linudn,  20-22, 

Ofoliiftlcul  stnicliiro  of  Ciiniuln,  810-813. 

Oi'(il(>j.'.v  of  NfW  Brnnswiclj,  6S5-090. 

OloiiuL'ker  county,  Now  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  021). 

Oodorich,  Itrnntford  and  Buffalo  Italhray, 
liistoiy  of,  284-286. 

Golil,  (liacovoriusof,  in  Canada,  880;  in  Nova 
BcotlH,  850-860;  amount^  of,  obtained  by 
the  Canada  Hold  MlninK  (Jo.,  In  2S61-2, 
881 ;  uiiiount  obtained,  in  Nova  Scotia,  85!) ; 
dlsco\icrlo8  of,  in  Britisli  (Columbia,  806- 
807 ;  discoveries  of,  in  Vanc4)uver  Island, 
867;  yield  of,  in  British  Columbia,  30S, 
809 ;  discoveries  oi;  lu  tlio  North- West  Ter- 
ritory, 371. 

Gold-ilelds  of  Nova  Scotia,  857,  858;  Bur* 
veyed  and  divided,  859;  advantages  of, 
800 ;  of  British  Columbia,  306, 

Gore,  Oovcrnor,  trustees  of  public  schocds 
In  Upper  Canada  ujipolnted  by,  in  1S07, 
(noU),  8S2. 

Oourlay,  Mr.  Uobort,  remarks  of,  on  the  state 
of  (Mluoation  in  Canada  In  1817,  3S5. 

Govurniuent  buildings  at  Ottawa,  90. 

Oovernnient,  form  of,  in  New  Brunswick, 
609;  in  Nova  Scotia,  714;  in  Prince  iKd- 
waud  Island,  789;  in  Newfoundland,  758. 

Government,  imperial,  action  of,  la  relation 
to  an  intercolonial  railway,  242. 

Governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  list  of,  from  1710 
to  1868,  i25. 

Governors  of  Prince  Kdward  Island,  list  of, 
from  1770  to  1S59,  741. 

Graded  roads  in  Canada,  120;  length  and  cost 
of,  127,  128. 

Grain  portage  railways  In  Canada,  236-288. 

Gram.'uar  schools  iii  Canadii,  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  relation  to,  879;  ef- 
forts of  government  lor  the  establishment 
of,  379;  Dr.  lialdwin'saud  Mr.  Struchan's, 
881;  masters  of,  in  1818  (note),  889;  dis- 
trict schools  converted  into,  in  1S89,  397; 
]mprovement,s  made  in,  in  lb63,  402. 

Grammar  schools  in  New  Brunswick,  614. 

Grammar  schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  706. 

Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  751, 

Grand  Lakf,  New  Brunswick,  001. 

Grand  St'minaire  ut  Montreal,  523. 

Grand  Seminary  at  Quebec,  613. 

Grand  Trunk  llaihvay,  history  of  the,  197- 
206;  causes  of  falluro  of  the.  200-214; 
amount  of  aid  granted  to  by  government, 
218;  no  return  iralllu  on,  247;  connection 
of  express  companies  with,  250-25;^. 

Granite,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
592. 

Grants,  free,  of  lands  in  Canada,  308 ;  con- 
ditions of,  306. 

Grants  made  by  Canotla  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Hallway  Co.,  208. 

Grams,  parliamentary,  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  Canad;i,  from  18:J2  to  IsOl,  641. 

Grill. Iiite,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

m. 


Gravel  roads  in  Canada,  122, 

Great  Western  Kailway.acoount  of  govern- 
ment aid  granted  to.  218;  hlstoiy  of  the 
229-288;  items  of  tlie  cost  of,  aid  •  „„!; 
neees.sary  cost  of,  231 ;  defects  in  the  \a, 
cation  of,  231 ;  excellent  ecpiipni.jnts  nnd 
management  of,  233;  gauge  udoiittd  ty 
254.  '' 

Grenvllle  Odlege,  building  erected  fur  i 
Prescott  (nott),  394.  '  *' 

"  Griffon,"  the,  Lu  Sailes  ship  on  the  lakes. 
270.  ^ 

Grindstones,  where  manufactured  In  Now 
Brujiswick,  698.  ^ 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  fisheries  In  the,  580- 
588, 

Gypsum,  where  found  In  Can.ida,  840;  |n 
Nova  Scotia,  853 ;  uses  of.  840 ;  ngri'cid- 
tiiral  and  commercial  vahie  oi;  341 ;  re- 
marks  of  Sir  Wfli.  Logan  on,  841 ;  aniuuDt 
of,  annually  raised  in  Canada.  841 ;  vaino 
per  ton,  842;  whore  found  In  New  Bruna. 
wick,  692. 

Habitans,  tenacity  of,  for  old  customs,  105. 

Ilackmutack,  or  American  lurch,  In  Ne^f 
Brunswick,  562. 

Haddock  fishery  In  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  577.. 

Hake  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fori  ly,  "57(i'  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  581. 

Halibut  fishery  In  the  Bay  of  Kundv,  57S, 

Halifax,  history  and  description  of,  V.'l-;2,3. 

Harbors  of  New  Brimswiek,  027-G,'J3;  of 
Nova  Scotia,  662;  of  Prince  IMward 
Island.  729 ;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 

ilurvey  Ilill  copper  mine,  320. 

Hiustings  coloni/ation  road,  8U6. 

Hay,  production  of.  In  Canada,  60. 

Healthfulness  of  Now  Brunswick,  556;  of 
Nova  Scotia,  666. 

Hemlock  siiruce  of  New  Brunswick,  5C8. 

Herring  fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  577 ;  In 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Ijiwrenec,  582. 

Herring  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  755. 

Hessian  tty,  ravages  of,  In  Caniuln,  56, 

Highlanders,  settled  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  bv  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  731. 

Hind,  ProK'ssor,  remarks  of,  on  the  value  and 
uses  of  gypsum,  340;  on  slate,  343. 

Historical  sketch  of  education  in  Upper  Cnn- 
ada,  378-481 ;  in  Lower  Canada,  4.S5-M3. 

Hlstoiy,  early,  of  New  Brunswick,  542-52: 
of  Nova  Scotia,  0,M-059 ;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  729-788 ;  of  Newfoundland, 
744-747. 

History  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  2T9- 
284. 

Ilornstone,  where  found  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, 696. 

Horseboat,  no  longer  used  in  Cannd.a,  186, 

Horso  railways  in  Canadian  cities,  255^ 
2C>0. 

Horticultural  Societies  in  Upper  C.inada,  60. 

Horton  Academy  in  Nova  Scotia,  7UT. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  history  of  the, 
279-284. 

Hull  iron  mine  In  Canada,  316. 

Humidity  of  climate  of  Toronto,  t.iblo  of, 30. 

Iluronlun  system  of  rocks  in  Canada,  811; 
iron  ores  found  in,  816;  cupriferous  veini 
In,  822. 
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nydranllc   cement,    mntorials   for,  where 
found  in  Oanuda,  842. 


Iceland  spar,  where  found  In  Now  Brune- 
wicli.BOS. 

Idlota  and  lunatics  in  Nova  Scotis,  6S3. 

Imiui;;ritntaguncloa  in  Canada,  302. 

Iuiiiil;;rant8,  number  arrived  at  Quebec,  in 
IsftO-OI,  801 ;  arrival  and  distribution  of, 
in  1S01,802;  tax  on,  302;  number  of,  or- 
rived  in  New  Brunswick  in  1844-00,  027. 

Immigrants  to  New  Brunswick,  information 
for,  Gl»-623. 

Immi;{ration,  expenditure  in  1861,  802, 

Imtnlifration  into  Canada,  801-808. 

Immij.'ration,  total,  iV-om Great  BritAin,  ft'om 
1815  to  1863,  808. 

Imperial  government,  action  of,  in  relation 
to  an  inter-colunial  railway,  242. 

Imports  and  exports  between  Canada  and 
the  United  Stiif"8  in  1860-fiO,  2U0. 

Imports  and  exports  of  New  Brunswick, 
from  1823  to  1860,  607;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
690,  COl;  of  Prince  Edword  Island,  733; 
of  Newfoundland,  in  1845-1869,  756. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Cana- 
du  in  1851-61, 297. 

Imports  into  Canada  from  British  and  for- 
eign ports,  in  1852-61,  29& ;  value  of,  298, 
294. 

Imports,  value  of,  at  Oospd  Basin  and  Sault 
Bte.  Marie,  297. 

Imports  via  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1857-61, 
value  of,  298. 

Imi)rovemcnt  of  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
101-169. 

Incus,  of  Peru,  magnificent  roads  construct- 
ed by,  108. 

Indian  corn,  production  of,  in  Canada,  60. 

Indian  salmon-spearing  in  Labrador,  83-37. 

Indians  in  Upner  Canada;  benotlts  of  the 
Common  School  Act  extended  to,  in 
1824,  891 ;  schools  for,  877, 429. 

Indians,  Montagnais,  of  Labrador,  82. 

Indians,  tribes  of.  In  New  Brunswick,  624- 
C20. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  St. 
Michel,  527;  of  Notre  Dame  de  Levis. 
628;  of  Lavnl,  529;  Ste.  Marie  do  la 
Beau ce,  528;  of  Vercheres,  529;  St.  Ger- 
main de  Kimouski,  529;  of  Sherbrooke, 
529;  of  La  Chute,  529:  of  Longueuil, 
530. 

Industrial  resources  of  Nova  Scotii,  684;  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  780 ;  of  Newfound- 
land, 751. 

Information  for  immigrants  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, 619-623. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  in  New  Brunswick, 
612. 

Inland  hills  of  Nova  Scotia,  soils  of,  660. 

Institute  of  Prince  liupert's  Land  Cnote), 
474. 

Institutes,  scientific,  in  Upper  Canada,  473. 

Inter-colonial  Kailway,  proposed,  238-247. 

Interest,  rate  of  in  New  Brunswick,  619. 

International  communication  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 600-605. 

Invasion  of  the  wilderness  in  Canada,  61. 

Invasion,  value  of  an  inter-colonial  railway 
in  case  ot,  245-247. 


Iron  ochres  of  Canada,  where  found,  882 ; 
remarks  of  Sir   William  Lt^an  on,  833. 

Iron  ores,  where  found  in  Canada,  815-320 ; 
characteristics  of  (Canadian,  817-318: 
where  found  In  Nt>va  Sc(>ila.3.">4,  350;  cost 
of,  in  various  localities,  S-V),  356;  discov- 
eries of  In  New  IJrunswick,  362;  abun- 
dant in  Now  Brunswick,  591. 

Iron  pyrites,  remarkable  lode  of,  in  Now- 
foun<lland,'864:  abundant  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 694. 

Iron  steamers  on  Cbaudi6re  and  Chats  Lakes, 
154. 

Iroquois  Indians,  in  possession  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1777,  100. 

Iroquois  river,  navigation  of,  151. 


Jat)e,  fonnd  In  New  Brunswick,  695. 

Jasper,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick,  R96. 

Jesuit  College  do  Ste.  Marie,  Montreal,  526. 

Jesuits,  forfeited  estates  of,  in  Lower 
Canada,  489,  491 ;  educational  efi'ui'ts  of, 
in  Canada,  534. 

Johnston,  Prof.,  on  the  ogrlculiural  capa- 
bilities of  New  Brunswick,  .'>54. 

Jolietto  Industrial  College,  520. 

Jiuiiclal  institutions  in  New  Brunswlclc, 
610;  In  Nova  Scotia,  717;  in  Prlnco  Ed- 
ward Island,  740 ;  in  Newfoundland,  768. 


Eekfer,  Mr.  Thos.  C,  the  originator  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  267. 

Kennebecasis  river,  in  New  Brunswick,  601. 

Kent  county,  New  Brunswick,  description 
of,  632. 

Kings  College  in  New  Brunswick,  614. 

Kings  College  in  Nova  Scotia,  707. 

Kings  College,  Toronto,  charter  obtained  for 
in  1827,  391 ;  charter  of,  amended  in  1S37, 
897;  foundation  stone  of,  laid  in  1842,  309; 
name  of,  changed  to  University  cf  To- 
ronto, 400. 

Kings  county,  Now  Brunswick,  description 
of,  fi42. 

Knox's  Theological  College,  899,  438. 


Labor,  demand  for,  in  New  Brunswick,  620. 

Labrador,  Peninsula,  60-88. 

Lachinc  Canal  and  French  Kiver,  proposed 
canals  between,  158-101. 

Lachine  Canal,  when  projected,  150;  con- 
struction and  enlargement  of,  166. 

La  Chute,  Industrial  and  Commoroial  Col- 
lege of,  629. 

Ladies  of  Sto.  Croix,  537. 

Ladles  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame, 
schools  of,  in  Canada,  530. 

Ladles  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  537. 

Lake  Champlain,  importance  of  a  larjre  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  St  Lawrence,  182. 

Lake  Champlain  route  of  navigation,  151. 

Lake  Huron  and  Ottawa  canals,  proposed, 
153-161.  ^    ^        ' 

Lake  Huron,  description  of,  14 ;  importance 
of  a  railway  to,  from  Quebec,  247. 

Lake  Nijiissing,  proposed  canals  to,  159-161 ; 
iron  ore  found  near,  816. 

Lake  Ontario,  description  of,  15, 16;  the  first 
steamboat,  on,  133-141 ;  railway  from,  to 
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tho  FallR  of  Nlnnnrn,  101 ;  system  of  rooks 

on  the  north  Hhoro  of,  BI2. 
Lakes,  tlia  grcnt,  14-20 ;   comparotlvo  urea, 

oluvatlon  itnil  deplli  of,  20;  Inlliirnco  of, 

on  th«  cHinnto  of  Citnadn,  2T ;  <'iirly  nitvt- 

cation  of,  130;  number  and  tonnii^n  of 

t'luiiulian    voAsols   on.  In  1SN}-18U1,  130; 

Btc'uiii  vi'ssolson,  141;  pnssciigur Btuumunt 

on,  no  lon^fr  niistiiiiuxt,  2:34. 
Lake  St,  C'lair,  (lc8crl|itlon  of,  19, 
Liikfl  8t.  IV'ter,  cbunoul  of,  deepened   by 

drcditintf,  \&\ 
Lakei)  of  Now  Urnnswlck,  601 ;  Nova  Scotia, 

Otfl;   IVInco  Kdward  Island,  720;  New- 

foiHKllund,  74S. 
Lakes  on  tiui  Ottawa  river,  94.  96. 
Luke  Superior,  dcRcriptton  of,  14;  coramn- 

nlcations  witli,  78;   cupper  treasures  of, 

known  in  10S7,  271. 
Lake  Winnipeir,  Krvat  Inland  basin  of,  74. 
Laniberville,  Katlicr  de,  on  the  prices  of 

beaver  skins,  270. 
Land,  tonuro  of,  in  New  Brunswick,  612; 

clearlns  wild,  in    New   Ilrunswick,  621 ; 

granted  and  unRronted  in  Nova  Scotia,  702. 
Land  question,  liie,  tho  standing  Kriuvuuco 

of  Prince  Kdward  Island,  732,  742. 
Lands,  free  grants  of,  in  Canada,  i)U8;   en- 

dowtnonts  ut',  for  educational  purposes  in 

Upper  Canada,  477. 
Lands,  crown,    in   Canada,  303;   in   Now 

Itrunswick,  how  sold,  6W ;  in  Nova  Scotia, 

702. 
Lands  sot  apart  for  edncatlonal  purposes  in 

I^ower  Canada,  .MO. 
I^nd  under  cultivation  In  Newfoundland, 

752. 
Loprairie,  railway  from,  to  St.  John's,  190. 
Larch,  Ainorlain,  in  New  Brunswick,  662. 
La  Salle,  voyage  of,  on  tho  Lakes  In  the 

"  Griffon,"  270. 
L'A.tsotniJtion  Classical  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, established  in  1S82,  626. 
L'AsBoinption  College  established  at  Sand- 
wich in  1855-6, 402. 
Laurentian  series  of  rocks,  23,  27. 
Laurentian  system  of  rocks  in  Canada,  810. 
Laurentide  Slountains,  21. 
Laval,  liisliop  de,  seminary  founded  by,  at 

(inebcc.  1678,  436. 
Lav.ll,  Industrial  and  Commercial  College 

of,  628. 
Laval,  University  of,  at  Qnebec.  609-512. 
L.1W  course  in  the  Upper  Canada  Universi- 
ties, 414. 
Law,.di8regardofraiIroad  companies  for,  227, 
Law  of  inlierit4iMec  in  New  Brunswick,  612. 
I^iw  »oHo(d  of  OsgocKlo  Hall,  443. 
Ijiw  schools  in  Lower  Canada,  688. 
Law  Society  of  U|>por  Canada  when  es- 
tablished (note),  444 ;  law  course  ot^  444- 

44S, 
LaAvs  oi"  Nova  Scotia,  717. 
Law  s  respecting  repair  of  roads  in  Lower 

Cam  dl^  104-HI8;  in  Upper  Canada,  10!),  110. 
Lead  mine,  tho  "  Uamsay,"  820. 
Lend  ores,  where  found  in  Canada,  820. 
Lead  ores,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

091. 
Le   Jeuno,  Father,  first   Canadian    school 

opened  by,  ot  QiinlKic,  1682,  485. 
Length  of  railways  in  Cajiada,  198, 194. 


Letters  transmitted  In  Canada  In  1SS8  and 
1860,  115;  carried  by  Canadian  ocean 
steamers,  144:  received  ot  and  sent  fiorn 
the  ICducatlonOtllcoin  Upper  ('ana(l;i,42'i 

Librarien,  culleglato  and  other,  in  Upper 
Canada,  474;  in  Lower  Canada,  6.11), 

Library  system  of  Upper  Canada,  411,  421, 

Lll'o  in  tho  Canadian  wilderness,  87. 

Lighthouses  in  C^anada,  cost  of,  1 78. 

Limestone  where  found  in  Now  Brunswick. 
692.  ^ 

List  of  articles  ncccssory  for  a  settlor  coinf 
into  tho  bush,  304.  ' 

Literary  associations  in  Upper  Canada,  4"0' 
in  Lower  Canada,  6;19.  ' 

Lithograi)hic  stone,  where  found  in  Canada, 
884* 

Liverpool  and  N,  A.  Steamship  Co.,  142. 

Live  stock  In  Upper  C!anada,  6.');  in  Now 
Brunswick,  627-05)1;  In  Nova  Scotia,  087; 
in  I'rince  K<Iward  Island,  7;j6;  in  New- 
foundland, 752. 

Loan  fund,  niuuicipal,  in  Canada,  amounts 
taken  from,  for  railway  purposes,  210, 217. 

Local  works  In  Canada,  cost  of,  17H. 

Looks  for  CAnals,  advantages  of  timber  in 
the  construction  of,  161,  175. 

Locks  for  batteaux  constructed  by  tho 
French,  147. 

Tx)cks  on  Canadian  canals,  161-166 

Locks  on  tho  Welland  canal,  not  adapted  to 
side-wheel  steamers,  ISO. 

Locomotives  and  cars  on  Canadian  rail- 
ways  in  1860,  196. 

Locomotives,  Improvements  made  In,  by 
George  Stephenson,  lb7-IS9;  the  first 
used  In  Upper  Canada,  192. 

Logan,  Sir  Wm.,  provincial  geolo^'ist  for 
Canada,  310;  remarks  of,  on  Canailian 
iron  ochres,  338;  on  uilea,  835;  on  slatn, 
843;  on  petroleum,  848 ;  value  of  the  re- 
searches of  (note),  472. 

London.rail  way  from,  to  Burlington  Bay,  190, 

Longevity  in  Nova  Seotia,  606. 

Longevity,  instances  of,  in  Newfoundland. 
750. 

Longueuil,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Cul* 
lege  of,  5!!0. 

Lost  Chaudifire,  95. 

Lower  Canada,  area  of,  14;  agricultural  his- 
tory of,  32-89,  tables  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of,  8.'>,  36 ;  coinpurativo  proffi-ess  of 
In  agriculture,  41 ;  falling  otV  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in,  52;  in  1777,100; 
revenue  of,  between  I'Ol  and  1841,162; 
historical  sketch  of  education  in,  4So-542; 
academies  in,  530. 

Loyalists.  American,  emigration  of,  to  Can- 
u'dit,  101. 

Lumberers,  operations  of,  in  Canada,  07,  72. 

Lumbering  In  NovaScotiii,  693. 

Lumber  trade  of  Canada,  67-74,  2SI-2S9. 

Lumber,  value  of  exports  of,  from  Canada, 
66;  large  export  of,  to  KiU'ope,  08. 

Lunatics  and  Idiots  In  Nova  Seotia,  083. 

Lutheran  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  713. 


Macaham  roads  in  Canada,  128 ;  length  and 

cost  of,  127.  128. 
Maefarlane,  Mr.  Thom.is,  on  the  manu&o* 

ture  of  liicliromate  of  potash,  332. 
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McOIIl  Colloufat  Moirtroal,  founded  by  Hon. 
James  McOlll,  510;  charttc'ti'rl»tlesof,ftl5; 
■tatlstles  of.  511);  course  of  sMidy  In,  517; 
honors  In.  5IS;  faculty  of  arts  In,  5HJ- 
M9;  faculty  of  medletiiu  in,  filU;  faculty 
nf  law  In,  519. 
McOlll,  Ho".  >Iamr»,  founder  of  MoOIll  Col- 
leite  at  Montreal,  MO;  bloKrapblcal  uutlcu 
«\(ni>le},  516. 
MedreRor,  Mr.,  on  the  beauty  of  Ani*rlcoQ 

forests,  5(17. 
Mackerel  (Islierv  In  tho  Hay  of  Fundy,  678 ; 

in  the  Oulf  of  8t.  Lawrence,  CS2. 
Madawaska  river,  000. 
Malls,  remunenitlon  for  carriage  of,  to  the 

Oranil  Trunk  Co.,  2.")8. 
Maitland.  8lr  l'ere«rlne,  efforts  of,  for  tho 
promotion  of  education  In  Upper  Cnnnda, 
390,  891. 
Manstaneso   ores,   where  fonnd    In    New 

Brunswick,  591. 
Mania,  railroad,  In  Kngland,  225,  227. 
Manufactures  In  New  Brunswick,  599 ;   In 
Nova   8eotla,    694;    In    I'rinco    Edward 
Island,  737;  In  Nowfonndlund,  758. 
Manures,  mineral  In  Canada.  338. 
Maple  suirar,  manufacture  of,  In  Now  Bruns- 
wick, r>ii.\ 
Maple-trees  of  Now  Brunswick,  B64. 
Marldo,  where  found  in  Now  Bninswlelc, 

698. 
Marmora,  beds  of  Iron  ore  at,  816. 
MttHxaclimetU    Teacher,   opinion    of   the 
editor  of,  as  to  education  la  Canada  (note), 
874. 
Masson  Industrial  College,  620. 
Matiwio  and  Cape  Chat  colonization  mad,  806. 
Mechanics'  institutes  in  Upper  Canada,  468; 

in  Lower  Canado,  539. 
Medical  course  In  the  Upper  Canada  Uni- 
versities, 402. 
Medicine,  schools  of,  In  Upper  Canada,  4(50. 
Meilleur,  Dr.  J.  B.,  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  education  In  Lower  Canada  In  1836, 
603. 
Merritt,  Hon.  W.  H.,  projector  of  the  Wcl- 

land  canal,  173. 
Metalliferous  rocks  of  New  Brunswick,  868. 
Metapeilla  colonization  road,  306. 
Meteorology  of    Canada,  28-81;    of  Now- 

fotmdlanu,  751. 
Methodist  Churches  in  Canada,  have  ho  the- 
ological school,  439. 
Methodists,  Wesleyan,  acodemy  of  the,  In 
Upper  Canada.  392,393;  female  college  of, 
at  Hamilton.  434;  theological  tcxt-tM)oks 
of,  442 ;  academy  of  the,  in  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 615. 
Mica,  where  fonnd  In  Canada,  835 ;  remarks 
of  Sir  Wm.  Logan  on.  335;   value  of.  In 
the  London  market,  836. 
Micmac  Indians  of  New  Brunswick,  626. 
Michigan    lino  of  railway,  leased   by  tho 

Grand  Trunk  Co.,  204. 
Michlpleoten  island,  nickel  found  on,  822. 
Miles  of  railway  In  Canadiv,  192,  196. 
Milicetes,  an  Indian  tribe  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 625,  026. 
Millertte  found  at  Brorapton  lake,  829. 
Mills  and  manufactories  in  New  Brunswick, 

699. 
MUls  in  Newfoundland,  753. 


Mineral  manures  of  Cimnda,  83^. 

Mineral  nsoiirers  of  Canad.i,  3O%-8.')0;  of 
Nova  Si'olla.  3.'iO-:ltJO;  of  Ni'W  Brunswick, 
SeO-MlU),  59o^6!i9;  of  Ncwfoumlliuid,  :I63- 
3115;  of  BritWIi  Columlila  ami  V'aneouver 
Island.  Mflr>-371;  of  the  Noith-West  Ter- 
ritory, 871,  372. 

Miiu's,  minerals,  and  qmirrics  In  New 
Brunswick,  690-60». 

Mining  In  Canada  aixl  In  Knglnnd,  82T. 

Minor  Seminary  at  (Quebec,  618. 

MliiMclcls.  French  fisheries  at  the,  760. 

MIram'chI,  description  of  the  gre.it  fire  In, 
546-.")5l. 

Miramlclil  river,  802, 

Missionaries,  early  French,  traders  In  fltrs, 

Miste-shlpu  river,  of  Labrailor,  82. 

Model  grammar  school  for  Upper  Canada, 

422-456;  reculatlons  of,  456. 
Model  Schools  and  Normal  Colle.'jo  In  Nora 

Scotia,  700. 
Model  Schools  In  Lower  Canada,  5U8. 
Molsio  lilver,  of  Labrador,  82. 
Molson,  Hon.  John,    builder   of  tho   first 

BteamlM)at  in  Canada,  140. 
Molson,  the  brothers,  munificent  donation! 

of,  to  MHJIll  College,  616. 
Montagnals  Indians,  of  Labrador,  82. 
Montreal,  situatl<m  of,  13 ;  cllnwkte  of,  28-81 ; 

water    communications   of,    with    New 

York,  181 ;    disadvantages  of,  compared 

with  New  York,  179;  street  railway  In. 

265;    Classical  College  and   Theologlcol 

Seminary  of,  628. 
Montreal  Copper  Mining  Co.,  822,  828. 
Montreal  ocean  steamships,  table  of  ton 

nage,  power,  and  cnpuelty  of,  146. 
Montreal  Telegraph  Co.,  progress  of,  266. 
Moose,  Factory,  282. 
Morality,  rjdlway,  in  America,  England  and 

Canada,  221-228. 
"Moral  responsibility"  of   Canadians   for 

tho  failure  of  the  Urand  Trunk  KallwaT. 

206,211. 
Morrin  Classical  College,  Quebec,  580. 
Mountains  of  Canada,  21,  22;  of  the  North- 

West  Territory,  76;  of  Newfoundland,  743, 
Municipalities  In  Canada,  amounts  tiiken  by, 

from  the  loan  fund  for  railways,  21C,  217; 

disregard  of  obligations  by,  217. 
Municipalities  in   Upper  Canada,  number 

of,  409. 
Mu'  'clpal  railways  In  Canada,  214-221. 
MUi  )ums  In  Upper  Canada,  473. 
Muskoka  colonization  road,  806. 


Namamo,  Vancouver  Island,  coal  piinlng 
operations  at,  370;  coal  exported  from,  in 
1S61,  371. 

Natural  resources  of  Now  Bmnswlck,  026; 
of  Nova  Scotia,  606;  of  Prince  Kdward 
Island,  734;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 

Navisation  and  commerce  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 606-009;  in  Nova  Scotia,  090-093: 
of  Prince  Kdward  Island,  737;  of  New- 
foundland, 756. 

Navigation  in  Canada,  progress  of,  131-141 ; 
the  three  great  routes  of,  151-150;  cost 
of  public  works  for  tho  improvement  of, 
178;  railways  cannot  compete  with,  2O0i 
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Nftvls!»tlnn  hctwwn  Montroftl  and  Qui>boo, 
opening  nnil  rl>>»lji;;  nf,  '274. 

Nnvl^'BtldM  tictwc'oii  till'  t)tlii\va»n(l  Krunch 
ItlvlT.  If*. 

Niivltriillon  iif  tlu«  St.  Lnwronco,  tllroctnoss 
of,  111(1;. •nrly,  UrtlW. 

"Nuvvy,"  tho  Kiinlloli,  during  llio  rilhvny 
inuiiliv,  'i'M. 

Newark,  early  classical  srhools  opened  nt, 
tl"S. 

Nuw  ItninHwIrk,  notion  of,  with  fgnnl  to 
sn  liittT-colonliil  railway,  '28M, ',!4ic,  iiiln- 
*ral  ronoiiri'cs  of,  IMJO-JKi!) ;  NIO;  early  hl»- 
tiiiy  of,  ■%t'2-.')40 ;  (lincrliitlve  and  Hiatls- 
tl<al  ai'eoiint  of,  '>fi'i\  ellniate  of,  MO; 
conrso  of  tlie  KeanoiiH  In,  .V)T;  tlio  forest 
In,  fiOl;  (Ifilierle.s  of,  fp7» ;  teolocy  of,  .'isl; 
mines,  niltieruK  and  qnurrleg  'in,  MM); 
Klilp-liiilldln!;  In,  r>!)T;  iiillU  and  inanu- 
fuetorles  In,  iSoi*;  internal  coiniiiiinioutlon 
In,  (InO;  railways  In,  ('iil4;  eleotrle  telp- 
praph  lines  In,  2(17.  rtit.'i;  eoniinerce  and 
navlaatlon  of,  (Klrt;  n.rm  of  government 
of,  <I(K);  Jiidleial  institution  of, OK);  tenure 
of  land  and  law  of  Inheritance  In,  fllii;  re- 
lli;loii8  worship  In,  Otil;  ediieation  tn,G14: 
civil  list,  revenue  and  expen<lltiire  In,  017; 
banks  for  savings,  value  of  eolns,  and  rate 
of  Interest  in,  018;  information  for  linml- 
jfrants  Into,  019;  fruits  and  veitetahles  In, 
0'.'3;  aborljjrines  of,  0'J4;  natural  resoiireeg 
of,  626;  protfress  of  popnlatlon  In,  C27; 
des<rlptlon  of,  by  oonntles,  027-0&'i. 

New  I'ninswlck  telesraph,  207,  0*>5, 

New(  ittle,  destruction  ot,  In  tbo  great  Ml- 
rainiclil  Are,  .M9. 

New  Kiij.'land.  railroad  passenger  trafllc  In, 
bow  sustained,  2.V2. 

Newfoundland,  (Jrand  Hanks  of,  751. 

Newfoundland,  mineral  resources  of,  80."?- 
iiCib;  hituatlon,  discovery,  .md  eurly  his- 
tory of,  744;  topography,  natural  re- 
sources, climate,  ijic,  of,  747;  Industrial 
resoiin^'S  of,  761 ;  population,  civil  and 
nllKious  institutions,  Ac,  ol",  7riO. 

New  I'arliainent  Dullding  in  Ottowa,  04, 
90-9H. 

Nia^'ara  Falls,  descent  of,  15. 

Nla!.'ara  Library  at  Newark  in  ISOl,  381, 

Nickel,  wliero  found  in  Canada,  828. 

Nicolet,  Classical  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  of,  624. 

Normal  College  and  Model  Schools  In  Nova 
Scotia,  709. 

Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  466;  con- 
ditions of  almlsslon  into,  45.'). 

Normal  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  507,  632. 

Northern  Kailway,  amoimt  of  aid  granted 
to,  by  government,  21S-220;  cost  less  than 
was  estimated,  220. 

North  Saskatchewan  valley,  70. 

Northumberland  county.  New  Brunswick, 
description  of,  OiiO. 

Northwest  Company  of  Montreal,  when 
formed,  27S;  Incorporated  with  the  Hud- 
son's Kay  Co.  in  1821,  279,280. 

North-West  Territory,  description  of,  74- 
80  ;  mineral  resources  of,  871, 872. 

Norway  House,  282. 

Notre  l)ame  do  Levis,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial College  of,  52S. 

Notre  Dauiti  Mountains,  22. 


Nova  Pcotlft,  action  of.  In  favor  of  an  lnt<>r- 
colonial  railway.  2.'t\  240 ;  telcurapli  In, 207 
7o|  ;  Jiiineral  resources  of,  i'l,'>o.;i('i<) ;' ,|),^ 
covery  and  early  fortunes  of.  ti,M ;  posi- 
tion, extent,  and  natural  feiiliires  of.  I'lt'n- 
climate  of,  00;);  natural  nsoiiree*  of,  ()()t(I 
population,  stalihllcs,  ttv.,  of,  077;  iul 
dustrlul  resources  ol,  084;  eomnu'rejal  in. 
diiittry,  090;  |iiddlc  works  of,  (j',).'>;  crown 
lands  of,  702;  revenue  ami  eNpenilltnriMif 
702;  educational  institutions  of,  7(M  :  m.^' 
demies  In,  707;  ucrtli  siiiMileal  cohilltion 
of,  711;  political  state  of,  714;  nfiu'rul 
civili/.atloi  of.  719;  literature  of,  72il, 

Ndgirets  of  gold  found  in  Canada, 'Mu  n.lt- 
In  Nova  Scotia,  868;  In  Uritish  Culumbio! 
807.  ^ 

Oak,  the  red  and  gray  In  New  Brunswick, 

672. 
Oats,  production  of.  In  Canada,  69. 
Uliservatorles,  Bclcntillc,  In   I'ppcr  Canjida. 

472.  ^ 

Oceu])atlons,    professions,    and    trades    In 

Nova  Scotia,  OSO. 
Ocean   stinmers  of  Canada,  141-140;  linos 

of,  from  Halifax,  098, 
Ochres,  Canadian  and  French,  8fliV 
Ochres  found  In  New  Hrunswick.  .i!)5. 
Oil-stone,  wliere  found  In  New  Uruii'-wick. 

693.  ' 

Orphan  children  In  Canada,  loglhlallvi.  pro- 
visions for  tho  education  of.  In  17U'.t.  :ibO. 
Orjdiin  schools  In  Upper  Can.adii,  407 ;  in 

Lower  Canada,  688. 
Osborne,  Caiitidn,  llrst  civil   governor  of 

Newfoundland,  747. 
Osgoode  Hall,  law-school,  of,  443. 
Ottawa,  growth  of  the  eitv  of,  96;  new  par- 

Hameiit  buildings  at,  94,' 90-98. 
Ottawa  and  Liiko  Huron  Canals,  proposed. 

168-101.  ' 

Ottawa  and  Opeongo  colonization  road,  61. 

305. 
Ottawa  River,  source  and  tributaries  of,  04; 

directness   of,  180;    route  of   naviiiation, 

162-154;    timber   slides   on,   l.'iC;    tablo 

sho"  ing  extent  and  cost  of  canals  on,  177, 
Ottawa  valley,  resources  of,  90. 


Pacifio  and  Atlantic,  Importance  of  a  prac- 
ticable routo  between,  through  British 
territory,  872. 

Palaozolc  rocks  of  Canada,  24-27. 

Parish  schools  in  New  Hrimswick,  015-617. 

Parliamentary  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  (Canada,  fn)m  1S82  to  1801,  641. 

Parliament  Huildlngs  at  Ottawa,  94. 

Parliament,  first,  of  Nova  Scotia,  059. 

Piwisengers'  act,  provincial,  provisioiisof.30!). 

Passenger  steamers  on  tho  lakes,  business 
of,  Bpoilcd  by  the  railroads,  238. 

Patterson,  Walter,  first  governor  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island,  731. 

Pcarlasli,  production  of.  In  Canada,  70, 

Peas,  production  of,  in  Cana<la,  60. 

Peat,  Imjiortant  uses  of,  846;  abundance  of, 
in  Canadi.  3-40;  immense  bog  of,  in  tho 
Island  of  Anticosli,  340;  where  found  ill 
New  Urunswick,  594. 
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mill  I'oiitiircii  cif.  Will; 
rnl  ri'HKiirci'it  "I',  (Klrt; 
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(1H4;  coiiiini'icliil  In- 
Aiiik'*  of,  tW,')',  I'liiwn 
le  imil  (ix|iinilltiiri'(if, 
tltiitiiins  iif,  704;  aciv- 
;|i  »l;v;*lU'iil    cuiiilltlim 
talo  iif,  T14;  irrncrul 
lllernlliro  of,  ViH. 
I  In  Civniulft,  lino.  331 ; 
;  In  Urlitsh  Columbln, 


ly  In  New  Brunswick, 

I  Ciinmla,  59. 

I\u,  in   Upper  Canada, 

Ions,    and    trades    In 

Canudii,  141-140;  Uuos 

»8. 

1  Kroncli,  IW. 

r  Uriinswlfk,  .iflR. 

1(1  In  New  IJrunswlck, 

Canada,  lotdhliitlvn  pro- 

icftllon  of,liin«'.i.  :ibO. 

UppiT  Cunadii,  407 ;  In 

3. 

rat  civil   govi'rnor  of 

iiool,  of,  443. 
Ilio  citv  of,  96;  nowpur- 
|at,y4;9G-9S. 
"uron  Canals,  proposed, 

|o  colonization  road,  61, 

[cnnd  trlhntarlosnf,  04; 
;  route  of  niivliratlon, 
slliU'H  on,  IfiC;  tabla 
1(1  (M)»t  of  canals  on,  177. 
rccs  of,  90. 


ic,  importance  of  a  prac- 
|ween,   through   British 

Knado,  24-27. 
lew  Hninswick,  C1.V017. 
Its  for  cducatiimiil  pur- 
Troni  1S3'2  to  \^6\,  541. 
rs  at  Ottawa,  94. 
I  Nova  Scotia,  fifpS. 
Iluclul,  proviaioiisof.SO^. 
I  on  tho  lakes,  business 
IrallroadR,  288. 
lli'st  governor  of  Prince 

L  of,  in  Conada,  70. 
1  in  Canada,  60. 
Is  of,  845 ;  abundance  of, 
Inmcnso  bos  "f> '"  '''" 

li,  840;  where  found  la 
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fimhcrton,  Mr.,  on  th«  product  of  (oM  In 

Britlub  Colurnbia,  868. 
Paniblna  Mountulu,  In  the  North-Watt  Ter- 
ritory, 76. 
PcDlnsuU  of  I.Abrador,  flO-M. 
Peninsula,  wvetern,  of  Caimd*,  rocks  of  the, 

818. 
Peni,  msanlflccnoa  of  the  ancient  reads  of, 

108. 
Peticodlao  river,  In  New  Drnnswlok,  Ml. 
P«Ut  Siminair*  at  Montreal,  6'i8. 
Petruleuui,  whero  found  In  Canada,  SR,  848; 

orlein  of,  847  ;  di8C4>very  of,  847 ;  ttowluK 

wells  of,  84S ;  conimerotal  value  of,  840 ; 

exportation  of,  fk'om  Knnlsklllen  to  Kng- 

Und,8M. 
Phosphate  ot  lime,  Importance  and  nsea  of, 

888;  where  found  In  Canada,  889;  value 

of,  per  ton  In  Knslund,  889. 
Physical  features  of  Canada,  18-81. 
Plotou  Academy  In  Nova  Sootia,  T06. 
Pletoa  ooal  ntlnee,  800 ;  ooal  raised  at,  851. 
Pln«,  white,  of  Now  Brunswick,  Ml. 
PIpe-ttone,  Indian,  where  found  In  New 

Brunswick,  B9Bi 
Plank  roa<ls  In  Canada,  199;  length  and  oost 

•<;  197. 198. 
PUnks  and  boards,  export  of,  to  the  United 

States  firom  Canada,  W. 
Plants  and  trees  of  Nova  Scotia,  M6. 
Plates  In  the  tutM*  of  Victoria  Bridge,  9<1, 

gea. 

Ploughs  used  in  Canada,  description  oi;  40. 
Plombago,  where  found  In  Canada,  884-88T ; 

vses   of,  and   modes  of  purifying,  887; 

where  found  In  New  Branswlck,  Ml. 
PollUoal  sUte  of  Nova  Scotia,  714-719. 
Pollock  fishery  In  the  Bay  of  Pnndy,  B78. 
PopuUUon  of  CWiada,  89,  99, 109. 
Population  of  New  Brunswick,  progrett  o( 

Population  of  Rewfonndtontl,  7M 
Population  of  Nova  Bcotia,  in  the  years 
17Bft-lMl,  178 ;  oomparaUve  increaM  ot 
n9 ;  by  counUea,  «79:  origin  of;  879. 
TopnUtion  of  Prinoe  Kdward  Island,  78& 
fttrtage  railweys  for  grain,  in  Canada,  986- 

/ortland,  Dnk«  o£  inter  of,  in  fltvor  of  the 

MUbllshment  of  schools  in  Canada,  879. 
Portland  railway,  leased    by  the  Grand 

Trunk  Ca,90a 
Portland  railroad  gange,  how  forced  on  Can- 

•da,9M. 
Post-ofHces  In  Canada,  table  showing  the  in- 

ereaseof,  llfi;  revenue  and  expcnditorM 

oi;in  1869  and  16M,  1I& 
Poat-olHcea  in  Neva  8ooUa,701;  in  Hew- 

fcuudland,  768. 
Postroada  In  Canada,  tabla  showing  the 

progress  of,  16, 11& 
Poet  travelling  In  Lower  Canada,  lia 
Potash,  production  oi;  in  Canada,  7a 
PoUtoe^  production  of;  In  Canada,  M. 
Potsdam  sandstone.  Parliament  honiea  at 

Ottawa  constructed  of,  97. 
Prairie  Plateau  of  Rupert's  Land,  7R, 
nalrieo,  winter  Jonrney  on  the,  in  Canada, 

Presbyterian  Academy  at  Halllta,  707. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Sootia,  719. 
Pftsbyteriao  CuUeges  in  Nova  Bootis,  708. 

49 


Presbyterians,  College  established  by,  at 
KInKSton  In  1841,  807,488;  text-books 
adopted  by.  449. 

Preicott,  ro.Mis  of  Pern  described  by,  104. 

Prcs.-nt  tmdfl  of  Canada,  20O-U94. 

Pricoe  of  timber  at  tju(d)«c.  In  IHfiH-(ll,  987. 

Prince  Kdword  Island,  rxtoot  and  ef'neral 
features  of,  728;  early  history  of,  790;  nat- 
ural ruBourees  of,  784;  Industrial  re- 
Sources  of,  786;  population  of,  78H;  re- 
llfClous  denominations  In,  788;  edui'4>tlun 
In,  789;  civil  government,  789 ;  revenue 
and  expenditure  of,  741. 

Prln(Mi  of  Wales,  donations  made  by,  to 
educational  Institutions  In  Canada  In  1801, 
407. 

Private  schools  In  Upper  Canada,  480;  in 
Lower  Canada,  084. 

Prizes  awarded  at  sgric'iltoral  and  cattla 
shows  In  CJanada,  40-47. 

Produce  trade  of  Canada,  990,  991. 

Productions  of  the  forest  In  Canada,  71 ;  la 
New  Bmnswick,  In  1849-1800,  074. 

Products,  agricultural,  exported  ft'om  Can- 
ada, 991. 

Products,  agricultural,  of  Lower  Canada,  M^ 
86 ;  of  Upper  (!anadu,  61,  69 ;  of  New 
Brunswick,  060,  027-668;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
687;  of  Prince  ICdward  Island,  786;  o7 
Newfoundland,  709. 

Professional  schwds  In  Upper  Canada,  480; 
in  Lower  Canada,  089. 

Professions,  trades,  and  ocoapations  in  Nova 
Scotia,  680. 

Progress  of  Canada,  90;  of  New  Brans- 
wlck, 519-608;  of  Nova  Scotia,  604-797; 
of  Newfoundland,  744-760;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  798-748. 

Progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada,  «19. 

Progress  of  navigation  in  Canada,  181-141. 

Progress  of  population  In  New  Brunswick, 
627 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  67& 

Progress  of  roads  in  Canada,  116-194. 

Progress  of  travel  in  Canada,  110-11& 

Proposed  Ottawa  and  Lake  Uuron  Canals^ 
168-161.  ^ 

Prospectus  of  th«  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  da- 
eeptlve  statemento  o(  909, 909. 

Proteatent  separate  schools  in  Canada,  491 ; 
section  of    the  law  authorising  {i^oH), 

Provincial  agrionltnral  association  of  Uppar 

Canada,  iMa 
Provincial  Passengers*  Act,  provisions  oi; 

Provisions  necessary  for  a  settler'a  flunilr 

going  into  the  bush.  804. 
Public  elementary  schools  In  Canada,  409; 

not  receiving  legislative  aid,  429. 
Pablio  Works  of  Nova  ScoUa,  69&-709L 

QvADBUPiDS,  native,  of  Nova  Scotia,  674. 
Qnarriea,   minerals,   and    mines   in   Nai^ 

Bmnswick,  00<Mi99. 
Quarternary  deposits  of  Canada,  94. 
Qnurtx  gol(1  veins  of  Nova  Bcotlo,  8ea 
Quortx,  milk-white,  abundant  in  New  Brant- 

wick,  MH. 
Qnebec,  climate  oi;  97, 29;  steam  and  Mail* 

ins  vessels  built  at,  180:  importance  of  « 

railway  fi-om,  to  Lake  Huron,  iM7;  ahip- 
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bulMIng  at,  fn  1715,  284;  tonnago  of  ves- 
sels arrlvod  at  Quel  ec  from  1764  to  1861, 
274;  tonnago  of  vessels  built  at,  froui 
1791  to  1861,  286;  exports  oflumber  from, 
287;  shipments  of  timber  from,  in  1860- 
62,  289;  export  of  wliciU  from,  290;  total 
exports  from,  in  ;80S,  292:  nnmbor  of  im- 
migrants orrived  at,  in  18i50-61,  801. 

Qncbce  proup  of  rocks,  812. 

Quebec  Seminaries,  612-516. 

Queou'8  county.  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  644. 


Rafts  on  the  great  lakes,  157. 

Kailway  charters  granted  in  Canada,  191, 
192. 

Railway  contractors,  American,  estonsive 
ofttrations  of,  in  Canada,  222-224. 

Railway  contractors  In  Kngland,  extensive 
operations  of,  200. 

Railway  magnates  and  railway  passengerit, 
213. 

Railway  monopoly,  danger  from,  to  the 
western  peninsula  of  Canada,  2do. 

Railway  morality  in  America,  England,  and 
Canada,  221-228. 

Railway  passengers  in  Canada,  annoyances 
occasioned  to,  by  express  com[>anie8,  250. 

Railway  passenger  tratUo,  influence  of  cheap 
fares  upon,  248. 

Railway  paoscnger  traffic  in  Now  England, 
249. 

Railway  policy  In  Canada,  247-248;  injurious 
elfcctsof,  169-179. 

Railways,  early,  in  England,  187-190. 

Railways,  grain  portage.  In  Canada, 206-238. 

Railways  in  Clunada,  history  uf,  190-256. 

Railways  In  New  Brunswick,  604. 

Railways  In  Nova  Scotia,  696-697. 

Railways,  munieipal  in  Canada,  214-221. 

Railway  tralltc  In  Canada,  how  limited,  243. 

Railway  transactions  In  England,  discredit- 
able, 225-227. 

Rain,  full  of,  at  Toronto,  28-31 ;  at  Mon- 
treal, 29. 

Rains  In  New  Brunswick,  5.58. 

"Ramsay"  lead  mine,  320. 

Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  efforts  made  to 
clear  the  channels  of,  162,  163,  168;  de- 
scent of,  by  Btcatners,  168. 

Reciprocity  treaty,  leading  (loints  of  the, 
296;  table  of  imports  showing  the  effect 
o^  297. 

R6collet8,  or  Franelseans,  the  first  mission- 
aries and  teachers  in  Canailo,  6i)4. 

Regiopolis  College  (Catholic),  opened  at 
Kingston  In  1846,  396 ;  founded  by  Bishop 
M'Donnell,  Vil. 

Religious  census  of  Nova  Scotia,  680. 

Rellpious  statistics  of  Newfour^dland,  767. 

Reli^'ious  teaching  In  the  public  schools  of 
Canada,  416-419. 

Religious  worship  In  New  Brunswick,  618. 

Re|iair  of  roads  in  Canada,  105-110. 

Reptiles  of  Nova  Scotia,  675. 

Resources,  natural,  of  New  Brunswick,  628; 
of  Nova  Scotia,  666;  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  784;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 

Resttgouch6  county,  New  Brunawiok,  do- 
scriptioo  of,  627. 

Bcstigoucb6  river,  602. 


^^' 02  "!foo*°^ni''.''''7''i}'"""„"'  Canada,  161, 
1117-  A     ''o"L^2«'  Bninswiek?  607^ 

wVrdtianrvrr''''''' ''  ^''■'""^^•i- 

^wrsao"'  '^^'""^'^  ^™"'  *'"*'*'"»  '»  1881- 

^anTl86of  IIr"*""""  P""-offlce«  In  1868 

^1860,"6fl?.^  ^*"'  Brunswick,  from  1837  to 

^Hon'nf"li!r''/,'''^?'"''l*  »*■'  18"!  navigv 
tiwi  of,  151 ;  extent  and  cost  of  works  onj 

Bichibuotft  river  In  New  Brunswick,  602 
RIdeou  canal,  route  of  navieation  of  164- 
constructe.1  by  the  Imperial  governtncnt: 
155;  cost  of;  102 ;  length  of  and  loXo^ 

Kigaud  Industrial  and  Commercial  College, 

River  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick,  689. 
Rivers  of  Canada,  peculiarities  <.f.  129.)81- 

of  New  Brunswick,  COO;  of  Nova  ScoUa! 

661;   of   Prints  Edward  Island,  729 ;  o? 

Newfoundland,  747.  ' 

Road  policy  In  Upper  Canada,  12R 
Roads,  CO  onizatlon,  in  Canada,  61, 805. 
Koads  in  Caoa  la,  progress  of,  116-124 
Roads  in  Lower  Canada,  104-108      ' 
Itoads  in  Now  Brunswick,  603. 
lioads  in  Nova  Scotia,  699. 
Koads  in  Prince  Edward  island  742 
Roads  In  Upper  Canada,  109,  HO,  125-128: 

tables  showing  the  length  and  cost  of,  m! 

Itoads  of  antiquity,  remarks  on,  102-104. 
Uobb,  Professor,  on  the  amount  of  coal  in 

New  Brunswick,  860,  3B1. 
Robcrval,  first  viceroy  of  Canada,  268. 
Robinson,  Major,  on  the  soil,  climate,  4c,. 

of  Now  Brunswick,  555. 
Robinson,  Sir  John  B.,  remarks  of,  on  the 

study  of  law  in  (Canada  {note),  446. 
Bochefoucault,  Duke  le  la,  remarks  of,  on 

education    in    Canada,  In  1795,  876;  on 

education  in  Lower  Canada,  490. 
"  Rocket,"  Stephenson's,  speed  ottained  br. 

in  1830,  187.  " 

Rock  formations  of  Canada,  23-27. 
Rockis  Laurentlan  system  of  in  Canada,  23^ 

27,310;  lluroniau  system  of,  in  Canada, 

311;  of  the  western  peninsula  of  Canada, 

813. 
Rocks    of  Now  Brunswick,  primary,  685; 

trap.  586;  lower  Silurian,  5S7;  upper  Si- 
lurian, 687;  red  sandstone,  588 ;  carboa- 

Iferoiis,  588. 
Rocky  Mountains,  principal  northern  ptuet 

In,  79. 
,  Rolph,  Dr.  Thomas,  remarks  of,  in  relation 

to  common  schools  In  Catiada  in  I88ii-1 

893. 
Roman  Catholic  Church   hi  Movs  Scotti, 

712, 
Roman  Catholics  In  Prince  Edward  blind, 

738. 
Roman  Catholio  separate  schools  in  Canada, 

422:     sections   of  the  act  sutiiDrliinf 

{notes),  423-425. 
Roman  roads,  ancient,  remarks  on,  IDS, 
Roofing  slate,  liiiportant  ui"!S  of,  348;  r«- 

mark*  of  Prof.  Ulnd  and  Bir  Wm.  Lupa 
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on,  848;   where  foond  In  Canada,  844; 

•Izes  and  prices  of;  846;  where  found  In 

New  Brunswick,  890. 
Roof  of  Victoria  Bridpe,  263. 
Kool  crops  in  Canada,  increase  in,  6S. 
Boot  crops,  large,  in  New  Brunswick.  569. 
Btiyal  Grammar  School  at  Toronto,  481. 
"Royal  Inbtltutlon  for  the  Advancement  of 

Learning"  in    Lower   Canada,  492,  494; 

puwers  of,  how  limited,  586. 
Rupert's  Land,  de8cripti<m  ot,  74-80. 
Bust,  damage  done  by,  to  the  wheat-orops  of 

Canada,  57. 
Rye,  production  of;  in  Canada.  80. 
Byerson,  Kev.  Dr.,  charter  obtained  by,  for 

Upper  Canada  Academy  at  Cobonrg,  898; 

biographical  notice  of  (note),  898 ;  remarks 

oi;  on  American  teachers  and  text-books 

(note),  894 :  appointed  superintendent  of 

■choolB  In  Upper  Canada  In  1844,  899. 

Bablb  Iblahd,  a  dependency  of  Noy*  Scotia, 
description  of,  726. 

Saokett'a  Harbor,  steamer  laonohed  kt,  in 
1810,  189. 

Backville  Academy  in  Nova  Scotia,  TOT. 

Bailing  vessels,  Canadian,  registered  in  1861, 
296. 

Soiline  vessels  on  the  great  lakes.  185;  table 
of  number  and  tonnage  of,  built  in  Canada, 
186. 

Sailing  vessels,  total  tonnage  of.  engaged  in 
Canadian  trade  in  1858-61,  295. 

St  Andrew'o,  New  Brunswick,  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared  at,  in  1849-56,  641. 

St  Anne,  in  Lower  Canada,  agricultural 
school  at,  89. 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatidre,  Closaical  and  In- 
dustrial College  of,  525. 

Sto.  Marie  de  la  Beauce,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial College  of,  628, 

Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir,  Classical  and  Indus- 
trial College  of  627. 

Ste.  Th^rdse  de  Blainville,  Classical  College 
•nd  Theological  Seminary  of,  625, 

St  Francis  Clagsicnl  College,  628. 

St  Francis  Xavier's  College  in  Nova  Bco*'- 
T0& 

8t  Germain  de  Rimonskl,  Industrial  and 
Commercial  College  of,  629. 

Bt  Hyocinthe,  Classical  Odlege  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of,  624, 

8t  John,  city  of,  in  New  Bmns>vick,  (8T- 
640:  shipping  and  commerce  of,  688. 

St  John  county.  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  687. 

St  John  river  in  New  Brunswick,  60O;  fish- 
eries on,  580. 

St  John's  City,  Newfoundland,  description 

St  John's,  railway  fl-om,  toLaprairie,  190. 

St  Joseph's  College  at  Ottawa,  400,  487. 

StLawrence  and  Atlantic  line  of  railway  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  208. 

St  Lawrence  canals  adapted  to  side-wheel 
steamers,  180. 

St  Lawrence  river,  description  of,  16,  20; 
appearance  of  French  Canadian  scttle- 
ments  on,  85 ;  early  navi);ation  of.  146- 
160;  Improvement  of,  161-169;  table  show- 
ing extent  and  cost  of  works  on,  177; 


adapted  to  steam  navigation,  181;  value 
of  trade  via  the,  298. 

St  Lawrence  river  compared  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 129, 180. 

St  Lawrence  route  of  navigation,  great  ad- 
vantages of  for  ocean  steamers,  145 ;  pro- 
spective value  of,  to  Canada,  298. 

St  Mary's  College  In  Novo  Scotia,  70& 

St  Michael'B  College  ot  Toronto,  401,43a 

St.  Michel,  Industrial  ond  Commercial  Col- 
lege of,  in  Lower  Canada,  627. 

St  Peter's  Canol  in  Nova  Scotia,  698. 

St  Sulpice,  theological  seminary  ot,  ot  Mon- 
trcol,  487. 

Salaries,  extravagant,  of  the  ofRcers  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  Co.,  212. 

Salmon  fisheries  on  the  St  John  river,  C80 ; 
in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  588. 

Salmon  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  766. 

Salmon-spearing  in  Labrador,  8S-87. 

Sait-springa,  where  found  in  New  Bmns- 
wick,  606. 

Sandstone,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
598. 

Saskatchewan  river,  gold  found  near  the 
head  waters  of,  871. 

Saskatchewan  valleys,  account  of  the,  76-T8. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a  free  port,  299 ;  value  of 
imports  at,  299. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  colonization  road,  806. 

Savings  Bank  in  Newfoundland,  759. 

Savings  Banks  in  New  Brunswick,  618. 

Saw-mills  in  Canada,  68;  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 699 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  698. 

Scenery  of  Nova  Scotia,  663. 

School,  agricultural,  at  St  Anne,  L.  C,  89. 

School  apparatus,  how  supplied  in  Canada, 
415. 

School-books,  American,  remarks  of  Dr. 
Ryerson  on  {note),  394. 

School-books,  uniform  series  of^  adopted  in 
Canada,  412. 

School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Uppei 
Canada,  467. 

Schoul-huuses  In  Nova  Scotia,  705,  T06. 

School  libraries  in  Canada,  414, 421 ;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  706. 

Schools  in  Canada,  8T8-641.    See  Eduoa- 

TION. 

Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  489-541. 

Schools  In  New  Brunswick,  615-617. 

Schools  in  Newfoundland,  757. 

Schools  in  Novo  Scotia,  706. 

Schools  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  789. 

Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  878-481. 

Scientific  institute  in  Upper  Cannda,  470. 

Scientific  observHtories  in  Upper  Cnnada,47IL 

Screw  steamers,  first  lines  or,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Canada,  142, 148. 

Sea-going  vessels  built  at  Quebec,  between 
1791  and  1861,  25:6. 

Seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  754 ;  statis- 
tics of,  755. 

Seaports,  Canadian  and  American,  compe- 
tition between,  178. 

Sea-shad  fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  679, 

Seasons,  course  of  the,  in  New  Brunswick, 
657. 

Seasons  in  Novo  Scotia,  666. 

Sedimentary  rocks  in  Canada,  area  of,  28. 

Seed  necessary  for  a  settlor  going  into  tit* 
bush,  804. 
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Selkirk,  Esrl  of,  Highlanders  settled  bjr  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  731. 

Seminaries  and  academies  in  Canada,  4S3. 

Beinlnai'ios  at  Quebec,  512-616. 

Separate  schools  In  (Janiida,  422-429. 

Separation  of  Canada  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
102. 

Settlement  of  New  Brunswick,  848 ;  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  Knglisti  and  Oermans, 
668;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  780-788; 
of  Newfoundland,  744. 

Settlers  going  into  the  bush,  provisions, 
seeds,  and  implements  necessarv  for,  804. 

Sexes,  relative  proportion  of,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  68& 

Shale,  bituminous,  where  found  in  Now 
Brunswick,  694. 

Shareholders,  English,  in  the  Orand  Trunk, 
self-deceived,  202-211. 

Shell-flsh  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  6TI». 

Shell-flsh  of  Nova  Scotia,  676. 

Shell  marl,  where  found  in  CunadA,  843. 

Sberbrooke,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Col- 
lege of;  529. 

Ship-building  in  Canada,  284-286;  in  New 
Brunswick,  597 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  682 ;  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  737;  in  New- 
foundland, 763. 

Shipping  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1854-1860, 
599;  of  Nova  Scotia,  692;  on  the  great 
lakes,  135, 141. 

Ships  built  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1858-1861, 
698. 

Shows,  agricultural,  in  Lower  Canada,  88 ; 
In  Upper  Canada,  46-47. 

Sbubenacmlie  Canal  in  Nova  Scotia,  697. 

Shubenacadic,  gypsum  found  on  the  banks 
of,  353. 

Side-wbool  steamers  admitted  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  180. 

Silver  fir  in  Now  Brunswick,  578. 

Silver,  where  found  in  Canada,  829. 

Siincoo,  Governor,  roads  opened  by,  in  Can- 
ada, 112;  biographical  sketch  of  (note), 
875 ;  letter  of,  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in 
relation  to  education  iu  Canada,  878. 

Simpson,  Sir  Georce,  governor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co.,  281. 

Sisters  de  PAssoniptlon,  537. 

Sisters  of  Providence,  537. 

Sisters  of  8t  Anne,  r>37. 

Sisters  of  the  I'rosentiition,  537. 

Six  nation  Indistns,  school  for  in  Upper 
Canada,  077. 

Sketch  <if  Uie  early  history  of  Now  Bruns- 
wick. .'Viii-Me. 

Slato,  impintant  uses  of.  R43;  remarks  of 
Prof.  Hind  and  Sir  William  Logan  on, 
343;  wh'M'e  fnnnd  in  Canada,  844;  sizes 
find  prii^es  of.  ;i46;  wliere found  in  New 
lininswick,  f>93. 

Slides  fi.r  tinih.r  on  the  Ottawa,  156. 

Slides  on  Canadian  rivers,  cost  of,  178. 

Smelting  works  in  Canada,  31C-318,  819. 

Smith,  Mr.  M.,  n marks  of,  on  the  state  of 
education  in  Canada  in  lSOS-12,  8*1. 

Smyth,  Maj.Qi^n.,  governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 1817,  5J6. 

Snow  at  Toronto,  fall  of;  28-31 

Snow  in  New  Hrunswiok,  667. 

Soapstone  found  in  New  Brunswick,  596; 
whore  foun'l  iu  Canada,  334. 


Social  progress  of  Nova  Scotia,  719. 
Societies,  agricultural,  in  Lower  Canada.  8T: 

in  Upper  Canada,  42-61. 
Societies,  literary,  of  Upper  Canada,  «0; 

of  Lower  Canada,  689.  -"-i  •••v , 

cS'lng"Su""""*''°  *^'""*'*  from  over- 
Soils  of  Canada,  22 ;  of  New  Brunswick,  666 : 

of  Nova  Scotia,  G67-678;   of  Prinw  Ed 

ward  Island  784;  of  Newfoundland, 7«. 

wick  862^^    *  Section"  of  New  BrMi 
South  Soskatchewan  valley  77 
^P^^K  '"^on  by  torch-light  in  Labrador, 


Special  schools  In  Lower  Canada,  638 
Springs,  mineral,  abundant  in  New  B 


wick,  696. 


Brunt- 


Spring  wheat,  yield  oj;  per  acre  in  Canada 

^*'wl^6'6r*678**'*  ''''***'  '"  ^'^^  ^""'•* 
Square  timber,  amount  brought  to  market 

in  Canada  in  1845  and  1847,  289, 
Stage-coaches  in  Nova  Scotia,  699. 
Stages,  the  first  ■  .tabiishcd  in  Canads,  US- 
State  endowments  of  education  in  TTnr»r 

Canada,  481. 

Statistical  account  of  New  Brunswik  :■ 
Statistics  of  Canadinn  railways,  198-. '  ■ 
Statistics  of  education  in  Upper  C' 
479-481 ;  in  Lower  Canada,  6«. 

^Hi!?'i^'5  Popn'"*"^  &«■.  of  Nova  fcuotjk 
67T-6». 

StatisUca,  religions,  of  Newfonndlanl 
757.  ^ 

Steamboats,  introduction  of,  on  Canadian 
water^  118,  114,  187-141;  number,  tnn- 
nage.  and  value  of,  on  the  great  lakes, 
141;  Canadian,  registered  In  1861,  295; 
table  of  number  and  tonnage  of,  built  la 
Canada,  186, 141 ;  Cana<iian,  registered  it 
1861,  295;  total  tonnage  of,  eoL'sged  it 
Canadian  trade  in  1858-61, 295. 

Steamers,  ocean,  Canadian,  141-144;  Hnet 
of,  from  Halifax,  69a 

Steatite,  where  found  in  Canndo,  334, 

Stephenson,  George,  impruvements  mtd« 
in  locomotives  by,  187-189. 

Stephenson  railway  gauge,  sufficiency  o^ 

Stone,  Lithographic,  where  fonnd  It  C»n- 
ada,S34. 

Strachan,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Toronto),  bio- 
graphical notice  of  (note),  880;  grammu- 
school  opened  by,  at  Cornwall,  in  1804, 
881 ;  theological  college  estsbUshed  by,  at 
Cobourg,  485. 

Street  railways  in  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
255;  of  little  value  in  winter,  256. 

Subsidies  granted  by  the  governincnt  of 
Canada  to  ocean  steamship  comuaniea 
148,144, 

Sugar,  maple,  manufacture  of,  in  New 
Brunswick,  566. 

Sugar  maple  of  New  Brunswick,  664. 

Sulphate  of  Barytes,  where  found  In  Cat- 
ada,834:  where  found  In  New  Bruoawtok, 
686.  • 

Summary  of  educational  insUhitloDi  i> 
Canada,  407. 
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Bnnbury  county.  New  Bmnswick,  descrip- 
tion oA  646. 

Snnbury,  the  first  English  settlement  in 
New  Brnnswick,  643. 

Sunday  schools  In  Upper  Canada,  429. 

Superintendents  and  visitors  of  schools  in 
Canada,  410. 

Superior  schools  In  Canada  receiving  legis- 
lative aid,  481 ;  not  receiving  public  aid, 
438, 

Supplementary  educational  agencies  in 
Upper  Canada,  467,  468, 476. 

Survey  for  an  inter-colonlal  railway  made 
under  Imperial  direction,  288. 

Sydney,  coal  mines  ot,  351. 

Symington,  William,  the  first  steamboat 
constructed  by,  187. 

Synopsis  of  Plans  for  a  bridge  at  Montreal, 
266. 


Tablb  land  of  Labrador,  88. 

Tache  colonization  road,  306. 

Tangier  river,  gold  found  on,  867. 

Tariifs,  Canadian,  800. 

Taxes,  direct,  in  New  Brunswick,  621. 

Teachers,  American,  in  Canada,  remarks  of 
Dr.  Rolph  on,  898. 

Teachers,  number  of,  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Canada,  419 

Teachers,  worn-out,  pensioned  in  Canada, 
416. 

Teaching,  schools  of,  in  Upper  Canada,  46»- 
467. 

Telegraph,  electric,  in  Canada,  266 ;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  267, 701 ;  in  New  Brunswick,  267, 
606;  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  742;  in 
Newfoundland,  769. 

Temiscouata  colonization  road,  806. 

Temperature,  comparative,  at  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  29 ;  table 
oi^  at  Toronto,  80;  influence  of  the  rivers 
upon.  In  Canada,  129 ;  ranges  of,  in  New 
Brunswick,  666,  667;  comparative,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  664;  In  Princo  Edward 
Island,  785;  in  Newfoundland,  751. 

Tenure  of  land  in  New  Brunswick,  612. 

Territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  282, 
278. 

Text-books,  Irish  national  series  of,  adopted 
in  Canada,  414. 

Text-books,  theological,  in  use  in  Upper 
Canada  colleges,  441-443. 

Theological  Institute,  established  by  the 
CongrcgationalistB  at  Toronto,  in  1840, 
898. 

Theological  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  682. 

Three  Elvers,  8t.  Maurice  forgca  at,  319. 

Timber,  Canadian,  prices  of,  66;  quantity 
and  value  of  exports  of,  66 ;  British  Amer- 
ican, whither  exported,  5!88;  shipments 
of,  from  Quebec  in  1860-62,  289;  prices  of 
at  Quebec,  In  1858-61, 289. 

Timber  rafts  on  the  grejit  lakes,  157. 

Timber  slides  on  the  Ottawa,  166. 

Timber  territories  of  Canada,  67. 

Timber  trees  of  New  Brunswick,  561-.')(U. 

Titanium,  ore  of,  found  at  Bay  St.  Paul, 
819. 

Toll-gates  on  roads  ig  Upper  Canada,  124. 

Tonnage  of  vessels  at  Canadian  ports  In 
1868-61,  394. 


Toroh-Iight,  spearing  ulmon  by,  in  liib- 
rador,88-«7. 

Toronto,  climate  of,  28-81 ;  street  railways 
In,  266. 

Toronto  an  Indian  village  in  1777,  100. 

Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  462,  458. 

Towns  and  villages  In  Nova  Scotia,  720. 

Tracks  of  wild  animals  the  first  roads,  116. 

Trade  of  Canada,  early,  268-275;  with 
France,  278;  total  value  of,  294 :  total  ton- 
nage engaged  in,  295;  with  the  United 
States,  299;  total  amount  of,  with  the 
United  States,  277;  channels  of,  298. 

Trades,  professions,  and  occupations  in 
Nova  Scotia,  680. 

Transportation,  ancient  modes  of.  102 ;  facil- 
ities for  in  winter  in  Canada,  ll7. 

Travel  and  Transportation  In  Canada,  99- 
266;  In  New  Brunswick,  600-605. 

Travel  in  Canada,  progress  of,  110-116 ;  ISt- 
cllities  for,  in  winter,  117. 

Traveller,  American,  remarks  of,  in  relation 
to  education  in  Canada  in  1794-9,  875. 

"  Trawl"  fishing,  injurious  results  of,  689. 

Treaty,  the  Eeclproclty,  leading  points  of. 
296;  t»Me  of  Imports  showing  the  elfeoi 
of,  297. 

Trees,  enormous  destruction  of,  in  Csnsds, 
64,70. 

Trees,  forest.  In  New  Brunswick,  661-674, 
In  Newfoundland,  749. 

Trinity  College  University,  faculty  of  di- 
vinity established  in,  435,  regulations  of 
the  tneologloal  faculty  in,  486. 

Trustees  of  public  schools  in  Upper  Ctnad* 
in  1807  (note),  382. 

Tubes  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  259-26S. 

Turnips,  production  of,  in  CanadK,  60. 

Turnpike  roads  In  Canada,  122. 

UNmn  St^tbs,  education  in,  compared 
with  education  in  Canada,  373:  imports 
from  into  Canada  in  1861-61,  297. 

Universities  in  Canada,  467-467. 

Universities  in  Lower  Canada,  608-580. 

University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
viUe,  620-623. 

University  of  Laval  at  Quebec,  B08-*t»; 
course  of  instruction  in,  609 ;  requisites 
for  dtierees  In,  610,  611. 

Unlv.rsTty of  MoQlU  College, Montreal, 616- 
528. 

University  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston, 
charter  granted  tu  in  1841,  397 ;  remarks 
on,  460 ;  course  In  the  faculty  of  arts  In, 
466;  law  course,  447, 449 ;  medical  course 
of;  451, 453. 

University  of  Trinity  CoUegt  law  course, 
447;  remarks  on,  461;  course  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  in,  466. 

University  of  Toronto,  buildings  of,  com- 
pleted in  1869,  404;  commissioners'  re- 
commendations for  the  rvfiirm  and  re-or- 
ganization of,  405-407 ;  law  course  in,  446, 
448;  remarks  on,  467;  course  in  the 
faculty  of  arts  in,  4C3  ;  medicAl  course  ot 
460,  452. 

University  of   Vicu>ria   CoUego,  Cobourg, 
opened  in  1841,  8'J8;    remarks  on,  469 
course  in  the  faculty  uf  artft  in,  466;  law 
course  in,  447 ;  medical  cmirse  of  451,  461, 
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XTpper  Ouadt,  krcft  ot,U;  histor;  of  tgrl- 
enltnro  in,  89-41 ;  forest  Indoatry  in,  64- 
74;  travel  and  transportation  ln,99-W)6; 
history  of  railways  in,  190-2M;  eons- 
meroe  and  trade  of,  266-S07 ;  mlneralcB- 
ioaroes  o(,  80S-860;  ednoation  in,  STO- 
481. 

Upper  Canada  College  at  Toronto,  481 ;  en- 
dowment obtained  for,  by  Sir  John  Col- 
bome,  892. 

CTrsnlines,  convent  of^  foonded  by  Mme.  La 
Peltrie In  Quebec,  1689,  086. 

Yallbt  «>r  the  Ottawa,  resonroes  of,  98. 

Valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  78-80. 

VanoonTer  Island  and  British  Colnmbla, 
mineral  resonroes  ol^  86ft-871. 

Yarennes,  Indns^al  and  Oommeroial  Col- 
lege ol  580. 

▼egetables  and  fruits  in  New  Bmnswiuk, 

m. 

Tercheres,  Indnstrlal  and  Oommeroial  Col- 
lege oi;  089. 

Vessels  arrived  at  Qaebee  between  1704  and 
1861,  374. 

VeaselB'i)eIongiDg  to  New  Brunswick,  in 
1864-60,  699. 

Vessels  built  at  Quebec,  between  1791  and 
1861,  286. 

Veesols  built  in  New  Brunswick,  In  1826- 
1860,  number  and  tonnage  of,  698. 

Vessels,  Canadian,  registered  in  1861,  296. 

Vessels  engaged  in  Canadian  trade,  total 
tonnage  o(  In  1868-61,  29&    ' 

Vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Canadian 
ports  in  1863-1861,  294;  at  ports  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1849-1864,  607;  at  St  John, 
New  Brunswick,  1860-1866,  638;  at  St 
Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  in  1849-1866, 
641 ;  at  ports  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1861, 
601,  692. 

Vessels,  number  and  tonnage  of,  owned  in 
New  Branswlok  in  1848-66,  606. 

Vessels  on  the  great  lakes,  number,  value, 
and  tonnage  o^  141. 

Vessels,  sailing,  on  the  great  lakes,  186; 
table  of  namber  and  tonnage  of,  built  in 
Canada,  186. 

yietoria  Bridge,  account  of  the  origin  of, 
S07;  description  o^  268-268;  cost  of,  268. 

Victoria  county.  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of;  661. 

Vilh^^es  and  towns  in  Nova  Scotia,  720. 

Voting  for  a  "  c6naideration"  la  Congreaa, 


WiMABMioAK  Lake,  New  BnuMwlek,  60L 

Water  communications  of  Canada,  19».^18a. 

Water  of  the  peat  lakes,  pupll7?i;  19.   °* 

VreUandcanaf  wheni)r%oted,'lOtf;  hiatuT 

of  the,  171-176;  UbleshowfigdiienSma 

ai^  cost  of,  17f ;  locks  on,  nol  adantSd  to 

side-wheel  steamers.  180i 


WellMd  RtJlway,  imporUnce  oi;  for  grata 
Dortage,  i»6 ;  amount  of  grain  toasifimd 
Dv,  from  lake  to  lake,  28f  — --"w 

Wellington"  copper  mine,  82& 


^•g^^««demy  opened  at  Cobonrg  is 

Wasleyan  Academy  in  New  Brunswick,  61& 
Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Hamilton!  484 
Wesleyan  theological  text-books,  448. 
Wesleyans  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  789 
Westmoreland  connty.  New  BranBwlck.de 

sorlption  oil;  688.  ^ 

Wheat,  product  o^  In  Upper  and  Lower 

Canada,  02-69;  exports  of  from  CanadiL 

890, 891 ;  transportation  ot  by  portage  rail. 

ways,  286.  *•"-»•-•• 

Wheat  midge,  ravages  oi;  In  Oaoada,  64, 06; 

description  of,  66.  — >   -i     i 

Wild  beasts  and  game  in  New  Brunswick. 

624.  • 

Wilderness  of  Canada,  invasion  of  the.  61: 

life  in,87;  day  in  the,88-90.  '     ' 

Williamsburg  canals,  when  constructed,  167. 
Winds  at  Toronto,  table  of  direction  and 

velocity  of,  81. 
Windsor  Academv  in  Nova  Scotia,  706i, 
Winter  roads  in  uuiada.  provisions  relating 

to,  106;  advantages  of,  117. 
Winter  travel  in  Canada,  117;  on  the  Prai- 
ries of  Canada,  90-94. 
Winter  wheat,  yield  of,  per  acre,  in  Canada, 

68. 
Wire-worm,  ravages  of^  in  Canada,  67. 
Woods,  Canadian,  table  of  average  prices  of 

66;  table  of  export  of  66. 
Worship,  religiuua,  in  New  Bronswick,  61JlL 

ToNSB  BTBasr,  the  portage  from  Toronta 
to  Lake  Simooe,  when  C(Mi6tructed,lia. 

York  county.  New  Brunswick,  descriptioa 
of,  641. 

Young  Men's  ChristiaB  Aasociationi  ia 
Upper  Canada,  470. 


Znto  ore,  no  available  deposlta  9t,  tovni  la 

Canada,  820. 
ZMlogy  «f  Nava  Scotia,  674-677. 


